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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


To  the  Governor : 

The  secretary  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  North  Dakota,  in 
beha»lf  of  the  directors  of  the  same,  herewith  transmit  the  report  of 
the  Society  for  the  biennial  period  ending  June  30,  1910.  The 
accompanying  papers  and  reprints  are  designed  to  still  further 
increase  the  interest  aroused  in  our  state  and  local  history  by  the 
publication  of  the  volumes  of  our  collections  in  the  yeairs  past.  The 
present  volume  is  still  further  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  state  appro- 
priation for  the  preservation  and  publishing  of  early  records.  The 
activities  of  the  Society  along  all  lines  has  greatly  increaised  since 
the  last  report,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  appended  special  reports. 

O.  G.  LiBBY, 

Secretary. 

Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  June  30,  1910. 


ERRATA. 


Page 

129    Melette  for  Mellette. 
88    Willmar  for  Wilmar. 
138    Dakota  for  Do  Dkota. 
158    Erick  for  Frick. 

160  trials  for  triale. 
pioneer  for  bioneer. 

161  Boudiette  for  Bondiette. 
settling  for  setting. 

163  happened  for  habbened. 

164  organized  for  oranized. 

169    footnote,  church  for  chuch. 

174  Crittenden  for  Grittenden. 

175  First  for  firct. 
Ole  for  Oie. 

ISO    Ft.  Totten  for  Ft.  totten.  ' 

181  Bottineau  for  Botineau.  • 

182  suddenly  for  sundenly. 
185    purpose  for  uprpose. 

193  arrived  for  arived. 

194  Ruger  for  Roger. 

202    note  2,  Stansbury  for  Stansbur. 

216  1766  for  1866. 

217  indicated  for  indicaed. 

Footnotes  should  be  arranged  consecutively. 

Antoine  for  Antone. 
221    The  initials  of  Maj.  Crofton  should  be  given  as  E.  R.  A.  instead 

of  R.  E.  A. 
229    Baptiste  for  Paptiste. 

Caplet  for  Calpet. 
236    Curtiss  for  Curtis. 
258    Axel  for  Alex. 

262  Carl  for  Cart. 
Blomquist  for  Bromquist. 

263  ropes  for  rops. 

264  and  265    Landblom  for  Laudblom. 
269    Dakota  for  Dokota. 

277    Lang  for  Tang. 

350    Indian  for  lidian.  "  , 

393    some  for  som. 

brought  for  brough. 
395    Lacerpe  for  Lac  Repe. 

407    Insert  in  last  line  the  words  "course  of  the  same  conversation,  the 
deponent  heard  the  word." 

486  I  for  le. 

487  attached  for  atached. 

488  annually  for  anually. 

489  audience  for  auditnce. 
491    passage  for  pasage. 
533    through  for  throu. 

besides  for  esides,  and  between  for  etween. 
551    Breckenridge  for  Bheckenridge. 
555    steamer  for  seamer. 
661    want  for  wan, 
676    W.  F.  Ball  for  W.  T.  Ball. 
685    Put  in  A.  B.  Stout  as  author  of  the  article. 

axis  for  axiz. 
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ARTICLES  OF  INCORPORATION. 


ARTICLE  1. 

The  name  of  the  society  shall  be  the  State  Historical  Society  of  North 
Dakota.  The  principal  place  of  business  shall  be  Bismarck,  North  Dakota. 
Its  duration  shall  be  perpetual.  It  is  organized  under  Chapter  3  (Com- 
piled Laws  of  1887,  being  the  general  incorporation  laws),  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  and  preserving  historical  records  and  matter  pertaining 
to  the  history  of  North  Dakota. 

ARTICLE  2. 

The  number  of  xlirectors  of  this  society  shall  be  sixteen.  Eight  of  these 
directors  shall  hold  office  until  March  31,  1905,  and  eight  of  them  shall 
hold  office  until  March  31,  1907.  The  present  board  of  directors  shall  elect 
eleven  additional  members,  but  all  future  directors  and  officers  shall 
hold  office  for  four  years,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified. 
Its  first  board  of  directors  shall  be  as  follows :  Clement  A.  Lounsberry, 
Fargo,  N.  D.,  president ;  Linda  W.  Slaughter,  Bismarck,  N.  D.,  vice  presi- 
dent and  corresponding  secretary ;  Marshall  H.  Jewell,  Bismarck,  N.  D., 
second  vice  president ;  Warren  C.  Baker,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  treasurer ; 
Walter  F.  Cushing,  Fargo,  N.  D.,  recording  secretary.  They  shall  hold 
office  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified,  as  provided  for  in 
the  by-laws  of  the  society.  The  directors  may  elect  one  of  their  numb'ir 
corresponding  secretary. 

ARTICLE  3. 

Should  the  state  of  North  Dakota  appoint  an  historical  commission, 
naming  the  president  of  this  society  as  one  of  the  commission,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  board  of  directors  to  act  in  harmony  with  said  commission 
in  the  mattter  of  collecting  and  preserving  the  records,  relics  and  general 
information  pertaining  to  the  early  history  of  North  Dakota.  The  society 
shall  also  make  such  collection  of  material  as  relates  more  particularly  to 
the  history  of  the  west  and  of  Canada,  but  the  board  of  directors  shall  have 
full  power  to  determine  what  shall  be  collected  by  the  society  and  how 
it  shall  be  used. 

ARTICLE  4 

The  society  may  acquire  the  necessary  real  estate  for  the  transaction  ■ 
of  its  business  and  the  preservation  of  its  records  by  purchase,  bequest, 
contribution  or  subscription,  or  from  payment  of  dues,  or  sales  of  its 
publications,  and  other  property  by  the  same  means,  not  exceeding  $5i0'.0O0, 
but  should  the  society  be  dissolved  by  the  voluntary  action  of  its  members 
or  otherwise,  its  property  shall  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  to  be 
appointed  by  any  court  having  jurisdiction,  who  shall  settle  all  debts 
of  the  corporation,  turning  over  to  the  state  whatever  may  remain  after 
the  settlement  of  the  debts. 

ARTICLE  5. 

The  debts  of  the  society,  except  for  the  purchase  of  real  estate,  shall 
not  exceed  $l,O0;>,  and  for  the  purchase  of  real  estate  to  be  used  in  the 
necessary  transaction  of  business,  $2,000.  No  member  of  the  society  shall 
be  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  society  beyond  the  amount  of  his  unpaid 
dues,  as  fixed  by  the  by-laws  of  the  society. 
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STATE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 


BY-LAWS. 

ARTICLE  1. 

Section  1.  The  regular  meetings  of  this  society  shall  be  held  biennially 
at  the  principal  place  of  business  at  such  time  during  the  inonth  of  January 
as  the  board  of  directors  may  determine. 

Sec.  2.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  president  or  secretary 
upon  the  written  request  of  any  other  three  members. 

Sec.  3.  There  shall  be  held  each  year  at  Bismarck,  N.  D.,  a  meeting  of 
the  society,  at  which  papers  shall  be  read  by  members,  and  such  program 
carried  out  as  shall  be  provided  for  by  the  board  of  directors.  A  second 
meeting  shall  be  held  annually  in  the  state,  at  such  time  and  in  such  city  or 
place  as  shall  be  fixed  by  the  board. 

Sec.  4.  Notices  of  all  meetings  shall  be  sent  by  the  secretary  to  every 
member  of  the  society. 

ARTICLE  2. 

Section  L  The  officers  of  this  society  shall  consist  of  a  president,  a 
vice  president,  a  secretary,  a  treasurer,  and  a  board  of  directors. 

Sec.  -2,  The  board  of  directors  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  from  among 
the  members  at  the  regular  meetings  of  the  society,  and  the  members 
of  this  board  shall  hold  office  for  four  years  or  until  their  successors 
are  elected  and  qualified.  The  following  state  officers  shall  be  ex-officio 
members  of  the  board  of  directors :  Governor,  auditor,  secretary  of  state, 
commissioner  of  agriculture  and  labor  and  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 

Sec.  3.  The  remaining  officers  of  the  society  shall  be  elected  by  the 
board  of  directors  from  among  their  number.  The  duties  of  these  officers 
shall  be  such  as  usually  devolve  upon  such  officers. 

Sec.  4.  In  addition  to  his  usual  duties,  the  president  shall  sign  all  legal 
documents  for  the  society  as  its  representative. 

Sec.  5.  The  treasurer  shall  pay  all  warrants  on  the  treasury  signed  by  the 
secretary.  At  the  regular  meetings  he  shall  make  a  full  report  of  all 
receipts  and  expenditures. 

Sec.  6.  The  secretary  shall  countersign  all  documents  signed  by  the 
president,  and  no  such '  document  shall  be  valid  unless  so  countersigned.  He 
shall  keep  the  records  of  the  society  and  of  the  board  of  directors  and  shall 
have  charge  of  and  be  responsible  for  all  documents,  manuscripts  and  other 
collections  in  possession  of  the  society.  He  shall  edit  its  publications,  con- 
duct its  correspondence,  and  shall  in  general  act  as  the  principal  administrat- 
ive officer  of  the  society.  He  shall  collect  membership  dues,  receive  all 
other  moneys  of  the  society  and  transmit  the  same  to  the  treasurer. 

It  shall  further  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary,  under  the  advice  of  the 
board  of  directors,  to  make  such  collections,  exchange  and  loan  nof  historical 
material  as  shall  best  further  the  interests  of  the  society.  He  shall,  as  soon 
as  practicable,  catalog  and  arrange  the  collections  of  the  society,  and  for 
this  purpose  he  may  appoint  a  librarian  and  such  other  officers  as  may  be 
needed. 

Until  otherwise  provided  for,  the  office  of  the  secrctarv  shall  be  at  Grand 
Forks,  N.  D. 

Sec.  7.  Meetings  of  the  board  of  directors  may  be  called  by  the  president 
or  the  secretary,  and  these  meetings  shall  be  held  at  Grand  Forks,  N.  D, 
The  board  of  directors  shall  appoint  officers  to  fill  all  vacancies  until  the  next 
regular  meeting  of  the  society.  They  shall  fix  the  time  and  place  for  all 
meetings  of  the  society  and  arrange  programs  for  all  literary  meetings. 

Sec.  8.  All  property  of  the  society  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the 
board  of  directors,  who  shall  decide  upon  the  place  or  places  where  the 
collections  of  the  society  shall  be  kept.    They  shall  have  power,  also,  to  make 
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such  use  of  the  funds  and  property  of  the  society  as  may  seem  to  them 
necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  effect  the  purposes  of  the  organ- 
ization. 

Sec.  9.  The  hoard  of  directors  may  require  any  officer  of  the  society 
to  give  bonds  for  the  faithful  performiance  of  his  duty ;  the  amount  of 
the  bond  shall  be  fixed  by  the  board. 

Sec.  10.  Any  officer  of  the  society  may  be  removed  from  office  by  the 
board  of  directors  for  cause,  provided  he  be  given  ten  days'  notice  of  such 
intended  action.  No  such  action  shall  be  taken  except  on  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  whole  number  of  directors,  and  unless  each  member  of  the  board  shall 
be  notified  of  such  intended  action  ten  days  before  the  meeting. 

Sec.  11.  Six  honorary  vice  presidents  may  be  appointed  biennially  by 
the  board  of  directors  upon  nomination  of  the  society  at  its  regular  meeting. 

ARTICLE  2 

Section  1.  The  members  of  this  society  shall  be  chosen  by  the  board 
of  directors  and  shall  consist  of  annual,  life  and  honorary  members. 

Sec.  2.  The  membership  dues  shall  be  twenty-five  dollars  for  life  members 
and  two  dollars  yearly  for  annual  members.  Arrears  in  dues  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  cause  for  dropping  any  member  from  the  roll  of  the  society. 

Sec.  3.  Honorary  members  shall  be  chosen  by  the  society  at  the  regular 
meetings  upon  nomination  by  the  board  of  directors. 

Sec.  4.  Surviving  members  of  the  Ladies'  Historical  Society  of  Bis- 
marck and  North  Dakota — Mrs.  Linda  W.  Slaughter,  Mrs.  Christina  A.  Dunn 
and  Mrs.  Phoebe  Marsh — shall  be  considered  honorary  members  of  the 
society.  These  members  shall  retain  the  right  of  voting  at  all  meetings  of  the 
society. 

Sec.  5.  Members  unable  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  society  may  send 
proxies  with  such  powers  as  they  may  choose  to  confer. 

ARTICLE  4. 

Section  1.  All  by-laws  previously  adopted  by  the  society  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  2.  Each  n;ember  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  all  publications  of  the 
society. 

Sec.  3.  Branch  societies  may  be  organized  whenever,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  board  of  directors,  such  organizations  are  called  for. 

Sec.  4.  There  shall  be  issued  biennially  by  the  society  a  publication  con- 
taining such  historical  material  as  may  be  considered  by  the  secretary  as 
worthy  of  preservation  in  this  form. 

Sec.  5.  The  fiscal  year  of  the  society  shall  begin  on  the  first  day  of  April 
and  end  on  tlT^  last  day  of  March. 


LEGISLATIVE  ENIACTMENT.  " 

During  the  legislative  session  of  1905  the  friends  of  the 
Society,  through  Senator  Cashel,  secured  the  enactment  of  a  law 
for  the  furthering  of  the  interests  of  the  historical  work  in  the 
state.  This  law  gives  the  State  Historical  Society  a  legal  status 
and  provides  for  the  proper  co-ordination  of  its  work  with  that 
of  the  regular  state  officials.  The  law  (Chap.  25,  laws  of  1905), 
article  8,  appears  in  the  revised  codes  of  1905  as  chapter  4,  and 
is  as  follows : 

Section  240.  State  historical  society.  Powers.  Ex-officio  members  of 
BOARD.)  The  state  historical  society  of  North  Dakota  shall  be  the  trustee 
of  the  state,   and  as  such  shall   faithfully  expend  and  apply  all  money 
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received  from  the  state  to  the  uses  and  purposes  directed  by  law,  and  shall 
hold  all  its  present  and  future  collections  and  property  for  the  state,  and 
shall  not  sell,  mortgage,  transfer  or  dispose  of  in  any  manner,  or  remove 
from  the  historical  rooms  in  the  capitol  at  Bismarck  any  article  therein 
without  authority  of  law ;  provided  this  article  shall  not  prevent  the  sale 
or  exchange  of  any  duplicates  that  the  society  may  have  or  obtain ;  and  pro- 
vided that  the  secretary  of  the  said  society  shall  have  power  to  withdraw 
for  temporary  use  such  of  the  collections  as  shall  be  needed  for  the  compila- 
tion and  editing  of  the  publications  of  the  society,  and  that  such  of  the 
collections  as  may  be  needed  for  exhibition  purposes  may*  be  withdrawn 
for  that  purpose  by  the  authority  of  the  board  of  directors.  The  governor, 
auditor,  secretary  of  state,  commissioner  of  agriculture  and  labor,  and  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  said  society,  and  shall  take  care  that  the  interests  of  the 
state  are  protected. 

Sec.  "241.    Duties.)    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  society: 

1.  To  collect  books,  maps,  charts  and  other  papers  and  materials  illus- 
trative of  the  history  of  this  state  in  particular  and  of  the  west  generally. 

2.  To  obtain  from  the  early  pioneers  narratives  of  their  exploits,  perils 
and  adventures. 

3.  To  procure  facts  and  statements  relative  to  the  history,  progress  and 
decay  of  our  Indian  tribes,  so  as  to  exhibit  faithfully  the  antiquities  and 
the  past  and  present  resources  and  conditions  of  this  state. 

4.  To  purchase  books  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  various  departments 
of  this  collection,  and  especial>y  reports  on  the  legisaltion  of  other  states, 
on  railroads  and  geological  surveys,  and  of  education  and  humane  institutions 
for  legislative  reference,  and  such  other  books,  maps  charts  and  materials 
as  will  facilitate  the  investigation  of  historical,  scientific  and  literary  svib- 
jects.  The  secretary  of  state  shall  furnish  to  the  state  historical  society 
of  North  Dakota,  for  reference  and  exchange  purposes,  fifty  copies  of  every 
state  publication. 

5.  To  thoroughly  catalogue  the  collections  of  said  society  for  the  more 
convenient  reference  of  all  persons  who  have  occasion  to  consult  the  same. 
The  state  shall  bind  the  unbound  books,  documents,  manuscripts  and  pam- 
phlets, and  especially  newspaper  files  containing  legal  notices,  in  the  poss- 
session  of  the  state  historical  society  of  North  Dakota. 

6.  To  prepare  biennially  for  publication  a  report  of  its  collections  and 
such  other  matters  relating  to  the  transactions  of  the  society'  as  may  be 
u.seful  to  the  public.  There  shall  be  printed  by  the  state  one  thousand  five 
hundred  copies  of  the  biennial  volume  of  collections  of  the  state  historical 
society  of  North  Dakota,  five  hundred  copies  of  which  shall  be  l)Ound  in  cloth 
and  the  remainder  authorized  by  law  shall  be  bound  in  pamphlet  form. 

7.  To  keep  its  rooms  open  at  all  reasonable  hours  on  buS'iness  days  for 
the  reception  of  the  citizens  of  the  state  who  may  wish  to  visit  the  same, 
without  fee. 

8.  Whenever  any  grant,  devise,  bequesst,  donation,  gift  or  assignment  of 
money  bonds,  or  choses  in  action,  or  of  any  property,  real  or  personal, 
shall  be  made  to  the  state  historical  society  of  this  state,  said  society  is 
hereby  directed  to  receive  and  accept  such  and  that  the  right  and  title  to 
the  same  shall  pass  to  the  statee. 

Sec.  243.  Powers  of  society  as  to  historical  sites  and  relics.)  The 
state  historical  society  may  from  time  to  time  receive  contributions  of  his- 
torical sites  and  relics,  or  money  for  the  purchase  of  such  sites  or  relics,  and 
may  purchase  such  sites  or  relics.  It  may  purchase  not  exceeding  ten  acres 
of  land,  embracing  the  site  of  old  Fort  Abercrombie,  in  Richland  county, 
at  a  cost  of  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  and  not  exceeding  ten  acres 
of  land,  embracing  the  site  of  the  first  Christian  mission  groimds.  at 
Walhalla,  in  Pembina  county,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  five  himdred  dollars. 
When   land   shall  be   contributed   or  purchased   as   herein    authorized  for 
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historical  purposes,  title  shall  vest  in  the  state  of  North  Dakota,  and  the 
land  may  be  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  old  settlers'  asssociations  of  the 
respective  counties  in  which  sites  are  located,  and  may  be  improved  and 
used  by  them  for  public  park  purposes  and  for  the  accumulation  and  care 
of  relics  of  historical  interest.  When  relics  are  contributed  or  purchased 
they  shall  be  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  state  historical  society  and  those 
of  a  local  historical  nature  may  be  loaned  to  the  county  old  settlers'  associ- 
ations when  proper  provision  has  been  made  for  their  care  and  preservation. 
Money  contributed  for  the  purpose  of  historical  relics  or  sites  shall  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  state  treasurer  and  shall  be  paid  out  on  warrant  of 
the  state  auditor  when  approved  by  the  state  historical  society,  or  a  majority 
of  its  members. 

Sec.  244.  Appropriations.)  There  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  purpose 
of  the  preceding  section,  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  or  as  much  there- 
of as  may  be  necessary,  out  of  any  money  in  the  state  treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated ;  provided,  that  before  said  appropriation  shall  be  available 
there  shall  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  the  state  of 
North  Dakota,  to  the  credit  and  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  said  state  histori- 
cal society  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  as  a  contribution  from  interested 
persons  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  section  243. 

During  the  legislative  session  of  1909  the  following  annual  ap- 
propriations were  made  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Society : 

General  appropriation  $2,000 

Appropriation  for  field  officer's  work    800 

Appropriation  for  salary  of  curator   1,800 


Total 


$  4,600 
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OFFICERS  AND  MEMBERS 


OFFICERS. 

TERM  EXPIRES. 

Chas.  F.  Amidon^  Fargo,  President   .March  31,  1911 

M.  H.  Jewell,  Bismarck,  Vice  President  March  31,  1911 

J.  L.,Cashel,  Grafton,  Treasurer  i  March  31,  1911 

O.  G.  LiBBY,  Grand  Forks,  Secretary  March  31,  1011 


DIRECTORS. 

TERM  EXPIRES. 

W.  F.  Ball,  Fargo   March  31,  1911 

Chas.  J.  Fisk,  Bismarck  March  31,  1913 

John  M.  Gillette,  Grand  Forks  -. .  .March  31,  1911 

W.  B.  OvERSON,  WilHston  March  31,  1913 

N.  G.  Larimore,  Larimore   . .,  March  31,  1911 

C.  B.  Little,  Bismarck  March  31,  1913 

H.  J.  Hagen,  Abercromhie  March  31,  1913 

Dr.  J.  D.  Taylor,  Grand  Forks    March  31,  1913 

C.  F.  Templeton,  Grand  Forks  March  31,  1911 

F.  A.  Wardwell,  Pembina  March  31,  191-3 

Wm.  H.  White,  Fargo  March  31,  1913 

Geo.  B.  Winship,  Grand  Forks  March  31,  1913 


. .  Ex-Officio  Directors — 'Governor,  Auditor,  Secretary  of  State, 
Superintendent  of  Ptibhc  Instruction,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
and  Labor. 


MEMBERSHIP 


LIFE  MEMBERS. 

Wm.  H.  White.. 
Geo.  B.  Winship. 
C.  A.  Lounsberry 

HONORARY  MEMBERS. 


Mrs.  Linda  W.  Slaughter  Arthur 

~    Mrs.  Phoebe  Marsh  ,  Bismarck 

Mrs.  Christina  A.  Dunn  Bismarck 

Helen  Veeder  Mandan 

Rev.  C.  L.  Hall  Elbowoods 

Judson  LaMoure  Pembina 

T.  E.  Cooper  Grafton 

E.  R.  Steinbrueck    Mandan 

Grant  A.  Marsh   Bismarck 


 Fargo 

 Grand  Forks 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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ANNUAL  MEMBERS. 


Amidon,  Chas.  F  Fargo 

Anderson,  O.  P.  N   .Starkweather 

Andrews,  C.  W  ,  Walhalla 

Arnold,  H.  V  :  Ladmore 

Babcock,  E.  J  University 

Ball,  W.  F  ,  Fargo 

Ballon,  Wrn.    Fargo 

Bangs,  Tracy  Grand  Forks 

Barnes,  F.  R  Wahpeton 

Baitt,  Max    ,  Fargo 

Beecher,  D.  H  Grand  Forks 

Bell,  J.  L  Bismarck 

Bergman,  E.  H.  . .  Gardar 

Black,  R.  M.    Wahpeton 

Blaisdell,  Alfred  Minot 

Brannon,  M.  A   .University 

Bronson,  H.  A  Grand  Forks 

Brown,  A.  D  Stanton 

Bruce,  A.  A  Grand  Forks 

Brnndage,  M.  D  Tolna 

Budge,  Wm  Grand  Forks 

Burke,  W.  J  Bathgate 

Burleson,  Rev.  J.  K  Grand  Forks 

Campbell,  Dr.  R.  D  Grand  Forks 

Carmody,  John  Hillsboro 

Carter,  E.  H  Wahpeton 

Cashel,  J.  L  ,  Grafton 

Clarke,  Sidney  Grand  Forks 

Clifford,  Geo.  B  Grand  Forks 

Clifford,  J.  E  Grand  Forks 

Clyde,  E.  T  Ashley 

Colling,  Jas.  H.    ,  Inkster 

Collins,  Stephen  Grand  Forks 

Cooley,  Chas.  'M  Grand  Forks 

Cooper,  E.  C  Bismarck 

Cooper,  R.  C  Cooperstown 

Corliss,  Guy  C.  H  Grand  Forks 

Crawford,  L.  F  Sentinel  Butte 

Darling,  C.  W.  .  Fargo 

Darrow,  Dr.  E.  M  Fargo 

Davis,  Mrs.  Mattie  M  ,  Fargo 

Dimpfl,  Rev.  Clemans  Mandan 

Doran,  J.  K  Bismarck 

Douglas,  Wm.  B  Fargo 

Elton,  Jas  Grand  Forks 

Engerud,  Edward  Fairgo 

Engsted,  Dr.  J.  E  Grand  Forks 
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Erlandson,  E  '  Edinburg 

Farrand,  John  D  Fargo 

Farrell,  A.  C  New  York 

Fish,  H.  C   .  .Bismarck 

Fisk,  C.  J  Bismarck 

Fjelde,  Dr.  H.  O  Abercrombie 

Folsom,  Dr.  E.  Fargo 

Forbes,  Rev.  J.  H  Neche 

Gillette,  John  M  ,  Grand  Forks 

Grassick,  Dr.  J  Grand  Forks 

Gilbertson,  E.  H  ,  Finley 

Griffith,  R.  B  Grand  Forks 

Grimson,  G  Munich 

Hagen,  H.  J  Abercrombie 

Hager,  G.  S.  i  Grafton 

Haigh,  T.  A  Cogswell 

Hiall,  Thomas   Bismarck 

Hansbrough,  H.  C  Devils  Lake 

Hey  ward,  R.  F  Grand  Forks 

Holmes,  D.  M  . .  .Grand  Forks 

Hoyt,  Mrs.  C.  L  Mandan 

Hubbard,  N.  K  i  Fargo 

Hult,  Gottfried  . . .,  Grand  Forks 

Hunter,  W.  H  Fargo 

Hurtt,  Geo.  H  .,:   .Hoople 

Jackson,  Leroy  Pullman,  Wash. 

Jewell,  M.  H  Bismarck 

Joy,  W.  A  Grand  Forks 

Kent,  E.  H  Grand  Forks 

Kneeshaw,  W.  J  Pembina 

Ladd,  A.  J  Grand  Forks 

Lander,  E.  J   .'  Grand  Forks 

Larimore,  N.  G  ,  Larimore 

Lauder,  Mrs.  W.  S  Wahpeton 

Leach,  J.  C  Cannon  Ball 

Leonard,  A.  G   .Grand  Forks 

Lewis,  R.  S.  FargO 

Libby,  O.  G  Gra<nd  Forks 

Linn,  Albert   Osnabrock 

Little,  C.  B  Bismarck 

McCumber,  P.  J  Wahpeton 

McDonald,  Don  .'  Grand  Forks 

McFarland,  Geo.  A  Valley  City 

Mager,  Ernestine  Walhalla 

Mager,  John  F  Walhalla 

Maher,  John  W  >  Devils  Lake 

Mann,  Rt.  Rev.  Cameron   Fargo 

Marshall,  Thos.  F  '  Oakes 
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Merrifield,  Webster   Pasadena,  Calif. 

Middaugh,  Henry  G.  . .  .Devils  Lake 

Morgan,  D.  E  Devils  Lake 

Mumby,  W.  R  Buford! 

Murphy,  J.  S  Minot 

Nash,  Willis  K  Minneapolis 

Niewton,  Geo.  W  Bismarck 

North  Dakota*  History  and  Social  Science  Section  N.  D.  E.  A. 

Niiessle,  W.  L.  .  . .,  Washburn 

Ogren,  John  W  Grand  Forks 

Overson,  W.  B  WilHston 

Plumley,  H.  C  ■  Fargo 

Pollock,  Robt.  M  Fargo 

Powell,  W.  D  Gasselton 

Prom,  B.  F.  .  .  Milton 

Quarve,  Timan  L.  Fessenden' 

Radcliffe,  Sam  J.  .  ,  Larimore 

Roach,  Joseph   Minot 

Roning,  O.  R  Charleston 

Saunders,  Rev.  E.  E  Heaton 

Schukheis,  A.  G  Gramd  Forks 

Scott,  Col.  H.  L  West  Point,  N.  Y. 

Schweigert,  C.  F  Stanton 

Serumgard,  Ole   Devils  Lake 

Shaw,  T.  R  Pembina 

Skulason,  B.  G  Grand  Forks 

Smith,  F.  E  :  Wahpeton 

Sorley,  J.  A  Grand  Forks 

Spalding,  B.  F  Bismarck 

Stafford,  J.  T  '.  .  .Rock  Island,  111. 

Stearns,  Wallace  N  Grand  Forks 

Taylor,  Dr.  J.  D  Grand  Forks 

Templeton,  C.  F  Grand  Forks 

Terrett,  J.  H  Michigan 

Thomas,  Geo.  S  Grand  Forks 

Thompson,  F.  L  Cando 

Thorwaldson,  Elis   Mountain 

Tompkins,  Dr.  C.  L  Grand  Forks 

Torgerson,  Samuel  Grand  Forks 

Towle,  Geo.  F  :  Park  River 

Trovaten,  A.  A  Fargo 

Truax,  Allen  L  Crosby 

Upson,  E.  M  New  York 

Van  Arnum,  Geo  Wahpeton 

Veigel,  W.  R.   Dickinson 

Vigness,  C.  L  Bismarck 

Walker,  F.  P  Fargo 

Wardrope,  Victor   Leeds 
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Wardwell,  F.  A.   Pembina 

Wehde,  Rt.  Rev.  Vincent  Bismarck 

Wheeler,  Dr.  H.  M.   Grand  Forks 

Wheelock,  H.  H  Fargo 

Whipple,  Howard  Devils  Lake 

White,  C.  D  Devils  Lake 

Wihithed,  H.  L.  .Grand  Forks 

Williams,  E.  A   Bismarck 

Williams,  Mrs.  S.  E  University 

Winter,  C.  B  Bismarck 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY 


REPORT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  THE 
STATE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  OF  NORTH 
DAKOTA  FOR  THE  BIENNIAL  PERIOD 
BEGINNING  JULY  1,  1908,  AND  END- 
ING JUNE  30,  1910. 

REPORT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  STATE  HIS- 
TORICAL SOCIETY  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA  FROM  JULY  1,  1908,  TO 
JUNE  30,  1909. 

RECEIPTS. 

I.    Balance  of  annual  state  appropriation  of  $3,250  on  iiand 

July  1,  1908  $  1,891.91 

Annual  state  appropriation   available   for  use  April  1, 

1908    4,600.00 

Regular  appropriation  for  the  Historical 

Society   $3,000 

For  salary  of  curator    1,800 

For  field  work  ,   800 

$4,600 


Total  $6,491.91 

II.    Balance  in  the  treasury  of  the  State  Historical  Society 

of  North  Dakota  July  1,  1908  $  202.11 

Dues  received  from  July  1,  1908  to  June  30th,  190'9   360.00 

Sale  of  Volumes  of  Collections  fronu  July  1,  1908  to 

June  30th,  1909  . .   14.50 

State  Warrants : 

No.  75993,  Voucher  No.  96    98.0'5 

No.  80034,  Voucher  No.  138    178.92 


$  853.58 

Item  of  $65  twice  counted  (Vol.  H.,  pp.  21  and  35)   130.00 


Total  $  723.5-8 

EXPENDITURES. 
I.    Vouchers  drawn  by  the  secretary  on  the  annual  state  ap- 
propriation and  the  state  warrants  payable  for  the  same. 

May  31,  1'908,  O.  G.  Libby,  voucher  No.  91,  State 

Warrant  75991   ...$     29. t3 

SUBVOUCHERS  NOS.  423-32. 

"'No.  423.    Typewriting   ...$2.40 

No.  424.    Session  Laws  of  Iowa  and  S.  D. 
Conv.  Jour   1 .  '25 
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No.  425.    Typewriting  ,   1.25 

No.  426.    P.  O.  order  and  registered  mail. .  1.02 

,  No.  427.   Express  20 

■    No.  42'8.    Two  return  tickets,  Grand  Forks 

to  Arvilla   2.20 

No.  42'9.    Stamps  and  envelopes   2.56 

No.  430.    Hotel  expenses    3.00  , 

No.  431.    Ry.  fare,  Grand  Forks  to  Rolla.  .  3.90 
No.  432.    Janitor  work  in  office,  six  mo.  at 

$2.00  ,   12.00 

Total   $29.73 

June  11,  1908,  J.  L.  Cashel,  treasurer  of  the  Staite  His- 
torical Society,  voucher  No.  96,  State  Warrant  75993.  .$  98.05 
H.  C.  Fish,  part  payment  of  salary  for  Mar. 

190'8  .  $50.00 

J.  W.  Stuhr,  73  hours  work  copying,  at  20c  14.60 

Paper  and  postage  55 

H.  G.  Knapp,  43  copies  at  30c   12.90 

40  slides  at  50c    20.00 

Total   $98.05 

June  1'2,  1'908,  O.  G.  Libby,  voucher  No.  97,  State  War- 
rant 75990   $  29.10 

SUBVOUCHERS  NOS.  433-6. 

No.  433.    Notary  fee  25 

No.  434.    Stamps  64 

No.  435.    H.  G.  Gunn,  supper  30 

No.  436.    Turtle  Mt.  field  trip  of  H.  G. 

Gunn    28.00 

Total  $29.19 

June  25,  1908,  O.  G.  Libbv,  voucher  No.  98,  State  War- 
rant 75992  $  70.80 

SUBVOUCHERS  NOS.  437-60. 

Nio.  437.  Two  Ry.  fares,  Grand  Forks  to 

Fargo  $  3.90 

No.  438.    Stamps  12 

No.  439.    Baggage  transfer  2i5 

No.  440.    Baggage  transfer  and  bus   1.00 

N]o.  441.  Two  Ry.  fares,  Fargo  to  Lisbon  2.80 

No.  442.    Hotel  charges.  Lisbon  70 

No.  443.  L.    Biesterfeld,    lodging,  meals 

and  services    3.45 

No.  444.    Livery   7.00 

No.  445.  Two  Ry.  fares,  Lisbon  to  Fargo.  2.80 

No.  446.  Ry.  fare,  Fargo  to  Bismarck  ....  4.85 
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$70.80 

No.  447.    Excess  baggage  

N'o.  448.    Hotel  expenses,  Fargo  . . 

No.  449.  Ry.  fare,  Fargo  to  Grand  Forks 

No.  450.    H.  G.  Gunn,  hotel  expenses  

N|o.  451.  Stamps   

No.  452.  Postage  

No.  453.  Lively  

No.  454.  Ry.  fare,  Grand  Forks  to  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.,  

No.  455.    Parlor  car   

No.  456.    Supper  on  train  

No.  457.    Hbtel,  Minneapolis  

No.  458.    Hotel,  Tonka  Bay,  Minn  

No.  459.  Ry  fare  and  sleeper,  Minnneapolis 

to  Grand  Forks   

No.  460.  Laws  .of  N.  Dak.  and  Pictures  of 


June  30,  1908,  E.  R.  Steinbrueck,   voucher   Nb.  99, 

State  Warrant  75488,  field  work  for  June,  1908  $  112.50 

June  30,  1908,  H.  C.  Fish,  voucher  No.  100,  State 

Warrant  75468,  salary  as  curator  for  June,  1908   100.00 

July  22,  1908,  G.  W.  Wolbert  Hardware  Co.,  voucher 

No.  101,  Staite  Warrant  75981    1.80 

100  ft.  chain   1.50 

Copper  pins   .30 

$  1.80 

July  22,  1908,  H.  C.  Fish,  voucher  No.  102,  State  War- 
rant 75986    8.90 

Carpenter  work    .50 

Drayage  and  freight   1.60 

Ry.'  fare  30 

Services  of  interpreter   6 . 50 

Total  8.90 

July  23,  1908,  Jos.  McDonough,  voucher  No.  103,  State 

Warrant  75982,  iMackenzie's  Voyages  and  postage   3.12 

July  23,  1908,  C.  C.  D-enton,  voucher  No.  104,  State 

Warrant  7598^5   7.371 

Negatives  and  prints  $  7.00 

Notary  fee  and  interest  37 

7.37 

July  24,  1908,  H.  A.  O'Leary,  voucher  Nb.  105,  State 

Warrant  75988    22.30 
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Books : 

Indian  Camipaigns    1.25 

Mss.  Journal  J.  E.  Bangs   4.00  , 

McLean's  Blackfeet  40 

Welsh's  Summing  up  of  Evidence  50 

Carver's  Travels    8.00 

Hodden's  Congregationalism  in  Minnesota.  .  .50 

Mitchell's  Map  of  Minnesota  30 

Report  on  Bismarck  Bridge   2.00 

Steahan's  Rockies   >  50 

Trigg's  Guide  to  Black  Hills  75 

Map  of  North  America,  1838    1 . 50 

Mullan's  Travelers'  and  Miners'  Guide .....    1 . 50 

Kelly's  New  Northwest  50 

Hodgin's  British  Americai   .60 


Total    22.30 

July  24,  1908,  H.  E.  Dorval,  voucher  No.  106,  State 

Warrant  75983,  map  of  Cavalier  county  .   5.00 

July  24,  1908,  Torch  Press,  voucher  No.  107,  State 

Warrant  75984   5.9i3 

Books : 

Warren's  Explorations   3.15 

Homaday's  Amer.  Bison  \   2.48 

Express  30 


Total    5.93 

July  2i5,  1908,  N.  W.  Tel.  Exchange  Co.,  voucher  No. 

108,  State  Warrant  75'9&7,  long  distance  telephone   9.10 

July  25,  1908,  Lee  Bros.,  voucher  No.  109,  State  War- 
rant 75989,  2u  negatives  and  28  prints    26.25 

July  31,  1908,  H.  C.  Fish,  voucher  No.  110,  State  War- 
rant 75-651,  salary  as  curator  for  July,  1908    100.00 

July  31,  1908,  E.  R.  Steinbrueck,  voucher  No.  Ill,  State 
'Warrant  75804,  services  and  team  and  camp  expenses 
on  field  trip  under  A.  B.  Stout   150.00 

July  31,  1908,  A.  B.  Stout,  voucher  No.  112,  State  War- 
rant 76178,  services  as  fidd  offiicer  for  six  weeks  end- 
ing July  27,  1908,    100.00 

August  11,  1908,  A.  B.  Stout,  voucher  No.  113,  State 

Warrant  76177,    24.45 

SUBVOUCHERS. 

No'.  1.    Squared  paper  75 

No.  2.    Lath   1.05 

No.  3.    Cloth   .  20 

No.  4.    Ry.  fare,  Mandan  to  Bismarck  and 

return  30 
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No.  5.    Ry.  fare/Mandan  to  Bismarck  and 

return   .30 

No.  6.    Ry.  fare  Mandan  to  Bismarck  15 

No.  7.    Ry  fare  Bismarck  to  Madison,  Wis  15 . 30 

No.  8.    Supper   50 

No.  9.    Tourist    sleeper,    Bismarck  to  St. 

Paul,  Minn.   1 . 50 

No.  10.    Breakfast  on  train  90 

No.  11.    Dinner  on  train   1.00 

No.  12.    Supper,  St.  Paul  50 

No.  13.    Sleeper,  St.  Paul,  Minn,  to  Madison 
Wis   2.00 

Total  $24.45 

August  11,  190'8,  H.  C.  Fish,  voucher  No.  114,  State 

Warrant  76176     8.90 

SUBVOUCHERS  NOS.  51-58. 

Dray,  freight  and  express    -6.45 

Long  distance  telephone   2.15 

Ry.  fare  30 

Total   $  8.90 

August  20,  1908,  A.  G.  Patterson,  voucher  No.  115, 

State,  Warrant  76082,  300  one-cent  stamps  and  100 

two-cent  stamps   5.00 

August  31,  1908,  H.  €.  Fish,  voucher  No.  116,  State 

Warrant  76339,  salary  as  curator  for  August,  1908.  . .  100.00 
August  "31,  1908,  E.  R.  Steinbrueck,  voucher  Nb.  117, 

State  Warrant  76439,  field  work  for  August,  1908    75.00 

September  30,  1908,  J.  A.  Tanner,  voucher  No.  118, 

State  Warrant  76939    18.75 

SUBVOUCHERS  : 

No.  1.  Board  and  room,  Bismarck   7.20' 

No.  2.  Meals  35 

No.  3.  Ry.  fare,  Bismarck  to  Valley  'City  3.40 

No.  4.  Ry.  fare,  Valley  City  to  Bismarck  3.40 

No.  5.  Ry.  fare,  Bismarck  tO'  Antelope.  . .  2.1'5 

No.  '6.  Ry.  fare,  Richardton  to  Bismairck.  2.25 


Total   .$  18.75 

Septelnber  30,  1908,  E.  R.  Steinbreuck,  voucher  No. 

119,  State  Warrant  76630,  field  work  for  September, 

1908   75.00 

September  30,  1908,  H.  C.  Fish,  voucher  No.  120,  State 

Warrant  76605,  salary  as  curator  for  September,  1908.  100.00 
October  19,  1908,  H.  C.  Fish,  voucher  No.  121,  State 

Warrant  77022    18.85 
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Field  Work: 

Ferry,  Missouri  river   1 . 30 

Horse  shoeing   1.00 

Lodging  and  meals   2.50 

Livery    4.50 

Photographs  printed  ,   2  .00 

Long  distance  telephone   1 . 85 

Freight,  dray  and  express   5 . 10 

Total   $  18.8i5 

October  31,  1908,  E.  R.  Steinbrueck,  voucher  No.  122, 

State  -Warrant,  77158,  field  work  for  October,  1908   7i5.00 

October  31,  1908,  F.  J.  Thompson,  voucher  Nb.  123, 
State  Warrant  78325,  use  of  hall  in  Masonic  Temple 
for  annual  meeting  ;   15.00 

October  31,  1908,  H.  Bendeke  &  Co.,  voucher  No.  124, 
State  Warrant  78326,  rent  of  office,  April  1  to  Octob- 
er 31,  1908,  7  mos.  at  $10   70.00 

October  31,  1908,  H.  C.  Fish,  voucher  No.  126,  State 

Warrant  77130,  salary  as  curator  for  October,  1908   100.00 

November  30,  1908,  H."C.  Fish,  voucher  No.  127,  State 

Warrant  77293,  salary  as  curator  for  November,  1908. .  100.00 

November  30,  1908,  E.  R.  Steinbrueck,  voucher  No.  128, 

State  Warrant  77451,  field  work  for  November,  1908. .  75.00 

November  30,  1908,  Settler  Pub.  Co.,  Bismarck,  voucher 

No.  129,  State  Warrant  78324,  1,000  letter  heads   '3.75 

December  17,  1908,  H.  C.  Fish,  voucher  No.  130,  State 

Warrant  79486    5.49 

SUBVOUCHERS  NOS.  78-83 : 

Express    1.98 

Drayage  and  freight   3.51 

Total  $  5.49 

December  17,  1908,  Settler  Pub.  Co.,  voucher  No.  131, 

State  Warrant  79487,  500  cards  printed    3.50 

December  17,  1908,  H.  C.  Fish,  voucher  No.  132,  State 

Warrant  77641,  salary  as  curator  for  December,  1908. .  lO'd.OO' 
January  31,  1909,  FI.  C.  Fish,  voucher  No.  133,  State 

Warrant  78248,  salary  as  curator  for  January,  1909.  .  100.00 
February  1,  1909,  Lloyd  Wright,  voucher  No.  134, 

State  Warrant  79779,  32  hrs.  work  at  50c   16.00 

February  1,  1909,  Hoskins'  Stationery  Co.,  voucher  No. 

135,  State  Warrant  80036    .90 

Pens   .55 

Ink  35 


Total 


$  .90 
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February  1,  1909,  H.  C.  Fish,  voucher  No.  136,  State 

Warrant  79576   6.54 

SUBVOUCHERS  NOS.  84-86. 

Drayage  and  freight   1 . 00 

Stamped  envelopes    3.28 

Express   2 . 26 

Total   $  6.54 

February  1,  1909,  Ind.  Telephone  Exchange  Co.,  vouch- 
er Nio.  137,  State  Warrant  8003^5  long  distance  tele- 
phone for  December,  1908    3.90 

February  27,  1909,  J.  L.  Cashel,  Treasurer  State  His- 
torical Society,    voucher  No.  138,    State  Warrant 
•  80034,  Warrants  on  Cashel,  Nos.  207-222,  (pp.  43-5)  .  .  178.92 
February  27,  1909,  Burrows  Bros.  Co.,  voucher  No.  139, 

State  Warrant  79782    14.92 

Books : 

Tom's  Experience  in  Dakota  $    1 . 20 

DeSmet's  Works,  2  vols    5 . 75 

Dodge,  Our  Wild  Indians  ).  .  5.00 

Johnson,  The  Red  Record  of  the  Sioux.  . .  .  1.00 

Leland,  Algonquin  Legends    1.25 

Express   >   .72 

Total  $.14.92 

February  27,  1909,  Leroy  F.  Jackson,  voucher  No.  140, 

Sitate  Warrant  79810,  20  1-2  days  typewriting  at  $2   41.00 

February  27,  1909,  H.  Bendeke  Co.,  voucher  No.  141, 
State  Warrant  79781,  office  rent  Nov.  1,  1908,  to 
Feb.  28,  1909,  4  mos.  at  $10   40.00 

February  27,  1909,  W.  L.  Wright,  voucher  No.  142, 

State  Warrant  79640,  47  1-2  hours  work  at  50c   23.75 

February  27,  1909,  W.  E.  Parsons,  voucher  No.  143, 

State  Warrant  79780,  rent  of  .hall,  Bismarck    5.00 

February  27,  1909,  H.  C.  Fish,  voucher  No.  144,  State 

Warrant  79201,  salary  as  curator  for  February,  1909.  .  100.00 

February  27,  1909,  Roger  St.  Pierre,  voucher  No.  145, 

State  Warrant  79784,  work  on  Indian  Chart   13.00 

February  27,  1909,  A.  M.  Vacher,  voucher  No.  146, 

State  Warrant  79783,  Judge  W.  E.  Wording's  papers  15.00 

March  31,  1909,  H.  C.  Fish,  voucher  No.  147,  State 

■    Warrant  79897,  salary  as  curator  for  March,  1909   100.00 

March  31,  1909,  W.X.  Wright,  voucher  No.  148,  State 

Warrant  80945,  10  hours  work  at  50c   5  .00 

March  31,  1909,  A.  L.  Riggs,  voucher  No.  149,  State 
Warrant  80940,  2  bound  volumes  of  the  Word  Car- 
rier :   11.00 
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March  31,  1909,  Western  Publishing  and  Engraving 
Co.,  voucher  No.  150,  State  Warrant  80941,  History 

of  Nebraska,  ^  vols   16.00 

March  31,  1909,  Union  Library  Association,  voucher 

No.  151,  State  Warrant  80937    4.59 

'  Books: 

Life  of  Bishop  Simpson   .98 

History  of  the  Catholic  Church   2.65 

Express     .96 

Total  $  4.59 

March  31,  1909,  Jos.  L.  Wheeler,  voucher  No.  152, 

State  Warrant  80939,  Bibliography  of  iMennonites   5.00 

March  31,  1909,  The  Herald  Printing  Co.,  voucher  No. 

153,  State  Warrant  809'38    24.25 

May  25,  1908,  Printing  100  envelopes  75 

June  15,  1908;  printing  100  envelopes.  ...  .75 
August   28,    1908,    1200  letter  heads  and 

500  blanks  .  .    6.50 

August  29,  1908,  printing  100  envelopes.  1.00 
November  19,  1908,  printing  75  envelopes  .50 

December  8,  1908,  600  cHppings   2.00 

January  5,  1909,  typewriter  ribbon   .75 

January  21,  1909,  180  1-cent  envelopes..  3.25 

300  proof  slips    1.75 

February  18,  1909,  box  typewriter  paper.  .  1.00 
March  10,  1909,  200  2-cent  envelopes  aiKl 

printing   6.00 

Total   $24.25 

March  31,  1909,  N.  W.  Telephone  Exchange  Co., 
voucher  No.  154,  State  Warrant  81714,  long  distance 
telephone    4.30 

April  29,  1909,  H.  J.  Hagen,  voucher  No.  155,  State 
Warrant  81567,  expenses  attending  directors'  meet- 
ing, March  29,  1909   6.50 

April  29th,  1909,  St.  Paul  Book   and    Stationery  Co., 

voucher  No.  156,  State  Warrant  81'56'6   11.39 

Books : 

Wedel,  Abriss  der  Men.  Geschichte,  4  vols.  2.20 

Baer,  Christianitv,  etc  ,.  . .  .67 

Mennonite  Church  and  her  accusers   .40 

History  of  Men.  Church  09 

Martyr's  Mirror   ,   4.50 

Germantown  Men.  Church   .60 

Krebiehl,  History  of  Mennonites    2.00 

Postage  39 
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Express   ,   .54 

Total   $  11.39 

April  29,  1909,  Herald  Printing  Co.,  voucher  No.  157, 

State  Warrant  81564    85.40 

March  12,  paper  clips  $  .15 

March  19,  200  Manila  cards   5.75 

March  20,  250  postal  cards  printed   4.00 

March  25,  750  circulars   3 . 75 

200  2-cent  envelopes,  printed   5.25 

April  3,  100  receipt  blanks   1.50 

April  16,  office  desk    65.00 

Total  $  85.40 

April  29,  1909,  W.  B.  Overson,  voucher  No.  158,  State 
Warrant  81570,  expenses  attending  directors'  meeting 

March  29,  1909   ,   5.00 

April  29,  1909,  F.  A.  Wardwell,  voucher  No.  159,  State 
Warrant  81565,  expenses  attending  directors'  meeting 

March  29,  1909    8.00 

April  29,  1909,  Jos.  McDonough,  voucher  No.  160,  State 

Warrant  81569  ,   3.00 

Books : 

Adams'  Canadian  Northwest   $  1.00 

Cycl.  of  Canadian  Biography   1 . 50 

Express    .50 

Total   $  3.00 

April  29,  1909,  Goodspeed's  Bookshop,  voucher  .  .o.  161, 

State  Warrant  81568,  Canadian  Archives,  -6  vols   5.0O 

April  29,  1909,  E.  R.  Steinbrueck,  voucher  Nlo.  162, 

State  Warrant  81571   75.00 

December,  1908,  8  days  field  work  $20.00 

2  days  work  with  team   10.00 

March,  '190'9,  15  days  field  work   45.00 

Total   $75.00 

April  30,  1909,  H.  C.  Fish,  voucher  No.  163,  State  War- 
rant 81301,  salary  as  curator  for  April,  1909    150.00 

April  29,  1909,  H.  A.  O'Leary,  voucher  No.  164,  State 

Warrant  81715   24.50 

Books : 

Dorsey,  The  Hopi   . . ,.   $    1 . 25 

Dorsey,  The  Orabi   1.25 

Twenty  Years  Among  the  Indians    2.50 

Indians  of  Painted  Desert   2.00 

Pawnee  Hero  Stories    2.00 

Indian  Mortuary  Customs    .75 
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Louisiana  Maps   1.50 

North  American  Maps   '  .75 

Robert's  Map  of  North  America   .75 

Saver's  Map  of  America   3.50 

Trip  in  Ind.  Territory  .   3 . 50 

Hist.  Am,  Board.  For.  Missions   1.50 

Fremont's  Expedition   2.50 

United  States  ]\Iap   .75 


Total   $24.50 

Mav  1,  1909,  O.  G.  Libby,  voucher  No.  165,  State  War- 
rant 81706   87.63 

sUBvoucHERs  507-8,  514-583. 

No.  507-8  Express   $  .70 

No.  514.    Registration  of  Copyright,  Vol. 

II.  of  Collections   '   1.00 

No.  516.    Registered  mail  62 

N/o.  517-21.    ^leals   1.65 

No.  522.    Lodging    8.00 

No.  523.    Ry.  fare,  Washington,  D.  C.,  to 

Richmond,  Va   2.57 

No.  524-526.    Meals    1.50 

No.  525.    Hotel    4.00 

No.  527.    Smithsonian  Rep.  2  vols.  ;  ]\Iaps  1.50 
No.  528.    Ry  fare,  Richmond  to  Alexan- 
dria  '.   2.15 

No.  529.    Breakfast,  Washington,  D.  C.,.  .  .25 

No.  530.    Missionary  Register    .25 

No.  544.    Stamps   ■   .15 

No.  546.    Express    1.35 

No.  547.    Second  Lutheran  Confr   .25 

No.  548.    A.  M.  Vacher,  3  days  work...  3.00 

No.  549.    Express    1.80 

No.  550.    Gas  mantle    .25 

No.  551.    Express    .55 

No.  552.    Stamps  and  envelopes   .95 

No.  553.    Express    .25 

No.  554.    A.        Vacher,  6  days   work..  6.00 

No.  555.    Ry.  fare.  Grand  Forks  to  h^argo  1.95 

No.  556.    Hotel  expenses    1.75 

No.  577.    Ry  fare,  Fargo  to  Bismarck..  4.85 

No.  558.    Breakfast  on  train    1.0."5 

No..  559.    Ry.  fare  and  sleeper,  Bismarck 

to  Fargo   C.S.) 

No.  560.    Hotel  expenses    .  ."iO 

No.  561.    Rv.  fare,  Fargo  to  Grand  Forks  1  .05 

No.  562.    Breakfast  on  train   .85 
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NiQ.  563.  Stamps  20 

No.  564.  Ry.  fare,  Fargo  to  Grand  Forks     1 . 95 

No.  565.  Supper  on  train    1.00 

No.  566.  Ry.  fare,  Grand  Forks  to  Fargo  1.95 

Nb.  567.  Express   48 

No.  568.  Hotel  expenses   2.00 

No.  569.  2    return    fares,    Bismarck  to 

Mandan  60 

No.  570.  Hotel  expenses,  Mandan   1.00 

No.  571.  Hotel  expenses,  Mandan    1.00 

No.  572.  Hotel  expenses  and  livery,  Can- 
non Ball  '   9.10 

No.  573.  Hotel  expenses,  Mandan   1.25 

No.  574.  Excess  baggage    .45 

No.  575.  Baggage  transfer   .50 

No.  576.  Excess  ibaggage    .25 

No.  577.  Registered  mail    .10 

Nto.  578.  (Membership    in  State  Library 

Asso.  of  State  Hist.  Society   2.00 

No.  579.  Postage  ^  08 

No.  580.  Baggage  transfer    1.00 

No.  581.  Long  distance  telephone   2.40 

No.  582.  Express  and  P.  O.  Order  93 

No.  583.  Express  90 


Total   $87.63 

'May  27,  1909,  Herald  Printing  Co.,  voucher  No.  166, 

State  Warrant  82286    86.98 

April  21,  4  filing  sections  $  8.00 

Base  for  filing  sections   .50 

4  metal  folders    1.20 

April  30,  275  envelopes  printed   1 . 00 

May  4,  1,000  letter  circulars   6  . 50 

'  1,000  letter  circulars   11.00 

:\Iay  5,  1850  letter  heads   8.00 

700  stamped  envelopes  printed   19.58 

Mav  10,  1,500  letter  circulars   8 . 00 

May  10,  600  letter  circulars   6.00 

May  14,  printing  200  stamped  envelopes .  .      1 . 00 

May  17,  Journal  65 

Mav.  22,  380  indexes   1.40 

'  3,000  cards    5.10 

Pens  and  ink     .05 

Rebinding  books,  16  vols   9.00 


Total  $86.98 

:\Iav  31.  1909,  H.  C.  Fish,  voucher  No.  167,  State  War- 
rant 81955,  salary  as  curator  for  May,  1909    150.00 
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May  27,  1909,  E.  A.  Steinbrueck,  voucher  No.  168, 

State  Warrant  &2137    29.90 

days  at  $3  $  25.50 

Barbwire   4.25 

Staples  ,   .15 


Total   $29.90 

May  27,  1909,  Frank  J.  Y.  Kiebert,  voucher  No.  169, 

State  Warrant  82474   ,   28.40 

Field  work : 

6  days,  self  and  team  at  $3.75  $  22.50 

Livery   3.15 

Meals  and  lodging   2.75 


Total   $28.40 

May  27,  1909,  Ame  Michelson,  voucher  No.  171,  State 

Warrant  81961,  41  hours  work  at  25c   10.25 

May  27,  1909,  H.  C.  Fish,  voucher  No.  172,  State  War- 

raint  82471    13.10 

Drayage  and  express  $  1.10 

Purchase  of  specimens   1.00 

Field  work   11.00 

Horse  and  board   $9.30 

Ry.  fare  30 

Lumber   .90 

Hatchet  50 


$  11.00 


Total   $13.10 

May  27,  1909,  John  W.  Cadby,  voucher  No.  173,  State 

Warrant  82470    11.28 

Books : 

Fremont's  Memoirs  $  3.50 

Emigrant's  Guide    2.50 

Railway  map  ,   2.00 

Western  Gazetteer   2 . 50 

Express   .78 


Total  '  $  11.28 

Mav  27,  1909,  C.  F.  Libbie  &  Co.,  voucher  No.  174, 

State  Warrant  82472    21.72 

Books : 

Jeffers,  Canada  $  .70 

Lecrcfo,  Canada   .50 

Davison,  Travelers'  Guide   .88 

Edwards,  Great  West   1.00 

Flint,  TTisit.  and  Geog.  of  Miss.  Valley   1  .25 
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Geijer,  Hist,  of  Swedes   1.13 

Hoffman,  Winter  in  the  West   2.25 

History  of  Methodism    .50 

History  of  Oregon   1.00 

Parker,  Missouri  in  1867   88 

Parkman's  Works,  8  vols   8.00 

Pierson,  Amer.  Missionary  Memuorial   1 .  IS 

U.  S.  Treaties  and  Conventions   1.75  ;  ' 

Case  and  cartage   .75 

Total  $  21.72 

May  27,  1909,  O.  M.  Nelson  &  Co.,  voucher  No.  175, 

State  Warrant  82473   3.75 

History  of  the  Scandinavians  in  the  U.  S.  $  3.50' 
Notary  fee  25 

Total   $  3.75 

May  29,  1909,  Cayou  &  Co.,  voucher  N|o.  175A,  State 

^Warrant  82865    18.70 

Camp  supplies  for  field  work: 

1  doz.  cans  milk  ,  $    1 . 40 

1  doz.  chipped  beef   1.  60 

1  doz.  bacon   3.25 

-    1  doz.  corn    .75' 


Yz  doz.  peas   1 . 20 

1  doz.  pears  and  peaches   3 . 20 

3  cams  pineapple   .90 

Cocoa  and  chocolate    1 . 30 

Crackers    1.00 

Matches  and  sapolio   .15 

Coffee  and  tea   .70 

Sardines  and  salmon    2.00 

Honey  and  sugar   1.25 

Total    $  18.70 

Total  expenditures   $  3,418.70 

II.  Warrants  Drawh  on  J.  L.  Cashel,  Treasurer  State  Historical 
Society,  July  1,  1908,  to  June  30,  1909. 

Nbte  of  E.  R.  Steinbrueck,  cancelled  $  65.00 

Balance  of  Warrant  92  (Vol.  I,  p.  31)    .42 

Warrant  No.  190,  July  6,  1908,  T.  M.  Swem,  three  pho- 
tographs   1.50 

Warrant  No.  191,  July  6,  1908,  E.  A.  Brush,  photo- 
graphs  .50 

Warrant  No.  192,  Aug.  24,  1908,  C.  F.  Libbie  &  Co., 

books   1 . 54 

Warrant  No.  19(3,  August  24,  1908,  Nellie  Sturtevant, 

26  hours  typewriting  at  50c  .   13.00 
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Warrant  No.  194,  August  24,  1908,  O.  G.  Libby,  sub- 
vouchers  461-82    -  20.74 

No.  461.    Notary  fee   $  .25 

No.  462.    Stamped  envelopes    1.07 

No.  463.    Express  20 

No.  464.    Stamped  envelopes   1.61 

No.  465.    Office  plumbing  80 

No.  466.    Express  75 

No.  467.    Postage  ...  48 

No.  468.    Ry.  fare,  Grand  Forks  to  May- 

ville   1.50 

No.  469.    Hotel  expenses    1.50 

No.  470.    Ry.    fare,    Mayville    to  Grand 

Forks  .   1 . 50 

No.  471.    Express   20 

No.  472.    Stamps  and  postage   .46 

No.  473.    Express   15 

No.  474.    Registered  mail  and  postage  ...  .58 

No.  475.    Developing  one  doz.  films   .50 

No.  476.    Ry.  fare,  Grand  Forks  to  Lang- 
don    2.60 

No.  477.    Livery   3.00 

No.  478.    Ry.  fare,  Osnabrock  to  Grand 

Forks  .• .  .  2.30 

No.  479.    Express  45 

No.  480.    Stamped  envelopes  and  register- 
ed mail   .35 

No.  481.    Express   15 

No.  482.    Postage  34 

Total  $  20.74 

Warrant  No.  195,  September  5,  1908,  J.  A.  Jorgenson, 

33  hours  typewriting  at  25c   8 . 25 

Warrant  Nio.  196,  September  7,  1908,  D.  M.  Holmes, 

Insurance  on  office  and  books    2.03 

Warrant  No.  197,  September  7,  1908,  O.  G.  Libby,  ex- 
press, subvouchers  264  and  265   \   1.36 

Warrant  No.  198,  September  9,  1908,  O.  G.  Libby,  sub- 
vouchers  95-97   1.40 

Express   $  .90 

Gas  mantle   .*   .25 

Notary  fee    .25 

Total,  $  1.40 

Warrant  No.  199,  September  19,  1908,  O.  G.  Libby,  sub- 
vouchers  483-97    22.33 

No.  483.    Typewriting  2^^  hours  at  50c  $  1.25 
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No.  484.    Stamped  envelopes  and  reg.  mail     2  .27 

No.  485-7  Express   1.20 

No.  488-9  Postage  and  stamps    .42 

No.  490.    Express   2.20 

No.  491.    Express     3.00 

Nio.  492.    Reg.  mail  24 

No.  4§3.    Ry.  fare,  Grand  Forks  to  Cando  3.10 

No.  494.    Dinner  on  train    1.05 

No.  495.    Hotel  expenses   4.25 

No.  496.  Ry.  fare,  Cando  to  Grand  Forks  3.10 
No.  497.    Dinner  25 


Total   $22.33 

Warrant  No.  200,  Oct.  1,  1908,  St.  Paul  Book  and  Sta- 
tionery Co.,  Pond's  Two  Volunteer  Missionaries   1.12 

Warrant  Nd.  201,  Oct.  5,  1908,  N.  W.  Tel.  Ex.  Co., 

long  distance  telephone   5 . 10 

Warrant  No.  202,  Oct.  5,  1908,  Robert  Francis,  10 

hours  drawing  at  30c   3.00 

Warrant  No.  203,  October  21,  190'8,  A.  O.  Stinson,  33 

hours  drawing  at  25c   6 . 50 

Warrant  No.  204,  Nov.  23,  1908,  A.  O.  Stinsou,  balance 

on  33  hours  drawing  at  25c   1.75 

Warrant  No.  205,  Nov.  23,  1908,  Albert  Britnell,  Can- 
adian almanacs   1.50 

Warrant  No.  206,  Nov.  23,  1908,  C.  F.  Libbie  &  Co., 

Wilson's  Ojibway  language   1.57 

Warrant  No.  207,  Nov.  23,  1908,  J.  A.  Jorgenson,  20 

hours  typewriting  at  25c   5 . 00 

Warrant  No.  208,  Nov.  23,  1908,  R.  L.  Sutherland,  30 

hours  work  at  25c   7.50 

Warrant  Njo.  20'9,  Dec.  17,  1908,  Arthur  H.  Clark  Co., 

Life  of  Peter  Marksman   1.25 

Warrant  No.  210,  Dec.  17,  1908,  H.  A.  O'Leairy,  His- 
tory of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  Lewis,  ,Madoc  Tra- 
ditions   2 . 85 

Warrant  No.  211,  Dec.  17,  1908,  J.  A.  Jorgenson,  21^^ 

hours  typewriting  at  25c  and  stamps  furnished   5.40 

Warrant  No.  212,  Dec.  17,  1908,  O.  G.  Libby,  subvouch- 

ers  498-506      7.56 

No.  498.  Stamped  envelopes   $  .27 

No.  499  to  501.    Express    1.05 

No.  502.    Reg.  mail  22 

No.  503  to  504.     Stamped  envelopes   2.42 

No.  505.    Gas  mantle   .40 

No.  50'6.    Stamped  envelopes    3.20 


Total 


$  7.56 
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Warrant  No.  213,  Jan.  21,  1909,  H.  R.  Holand,  Norwe- 
gian Settlements  in  America   2.00 

Warrant  No.  214,  Jan.  21,  1909,  R.  B.  Griffiith   10.41 

May  6,  envelopes  

paste   

May  18,  film  pack  

May  25,  reading  glass  

May  27,  canvas  for  maps  
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10 

75 
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00 

06 

$  10 

41 

June  20,  envelopes  

August  19,  paste  

Sept.  5,  typewriting  ribbon  , 

Nov.  5,  slide  box  , 

Nov.  23,  envelopes   

Total  

Warrant  No.,  215,  Jan.  21,  1909,  N.  W.  Tel.  Ex.  Co., 

long  distance  telephone    2.85 

Warrant  No.  216,  Jan.  21,  190i9,  D.  Schiller   11.75 

Books : 

Minnesota  Indian  Massacres  $  2.00 

North  Coast  of  America   .75 

Parker's  Tour    1.50 

Trip  Through  the  Lakes   .50 

Montana  Hiist.  Coll   2.50 

Kansas  Hist.  Coll  IV   1 . 50 

Hist,  of  St.  Paul   3.00 

Total   $  11.75 

Warrant  No.  217,  January  21,  1909,  Library  of  Con- 
gress, cataloguing  cards   3.00 

Warrant  No.  218,  January  21,  1909,  ,M.  J.  Londergan, 

drayage,  storage  and  freight    4.90 

Warrant  No.  219,  January  21,  1909,  O.  G.  Libby,  sub- 
vouchers  536-43    18.30 

No.  536.    Ry.   fare,     Grand   Forks  to 

Fargo   .$  1.95 

No.  537.    Hotel  expenses  75 

No.  538.    Ry.  fare,  Fargo  to  Bismarck  ..  4.85 

No.  5-39.    Breakfast   '60 

No.  540.    Ry.  fare,    Bismarck  to  Fargo 

and  sleeper    6.85 

No.  541.    Ry.    fare,    Fargo    to  Grand 

Forks  .  .  .  '.  ^   1.95 

No.  542.    Stamped  envelopes   .54 

No.  543.    Stamped  envelopes   .81 


Total 


$  18.30 
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Warrant  N]o.  220,  January  21,  1909,  Gibbs  Grain  and 

Fuel  Co.,      ton  coal   2.50 

Warrant  No.  221,  February  1,  1909,  Wm.  Kastner,  24 

weeks  janitor  work  at  50c  per  week   12.00 

Warrant  No.  222,  February  1,  1909,  O.  G.  Libby,  sub- 
vouchers  509-13,  531-35   81.65 

No.  509.    Ry.  fare,     Grand     Forks  to 

Washington,  D.  C  $  31.95 

No.  510.    Sleeper   2.00 

No.  511.    Breakfast  on  train  80 

No.  512.    Sleeping  car,  Chicago  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  C   4.50 

No.  513.    Supper  on  train   1.00 

No.  531.    Ry.  fare  and  sleeper,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  to  Grand  Forks  .   37.00 

No.  532.    Dinner  on  train   1 . 15 

No.  533.    Sleeper    2.00 

No.  5'34.    Breakfast  .  .  60 

No.  535.    Supper  on  train    .65 

Total  $  81.65 

Warrant  No.  223,  February  22,  1909,  J.  A.  Jorgenson, 

42  hours  typewriting  at  25c   10 . 50 

Warrant  N]o.  224,  February  22,  1909,  A.  M.  Vacher,  5 

days'  work  at  $1    5.00 

Warrant  No.  225,  February  27,  1909,  A.  M.  Vacher,  6 

days  work  at  $1    6.00 

Warrant  No.  226,  March  8,  1900,  J.  A.  Jorgenson,  47 

hrs.  typewriting  at  25c  and  20  cents  reg.  mail   11.95 

Warrant  No.  227,  March  17,  1909,  A.  M.  Vacher,  6  ds. 

work  at  $1    6.00 

Warrant  No.  228,  March  23,  1909,  A.  M.  Vacher,  6  ds. 

work  at  $1   6.00 

'arrant  No.  229,  March  22,  1909,  G.  B.  Fairchild,  8  hrs. 

work  at  $.20  and  car  fare  40  cents   2.00 

arrant  No.  230,  March  30,  1909,  A.  M.  Vacher,  6  ds. 

work  at  $1   6.00 

'arrant  No.  231,  April  5,  1909,  A.  M.  Vacher,  6  ds. 

work  at  $1    6.00 

'arrant  No.  232,  April  15,  1909,  A.  M.  Vacher,  6  ds. 

work  at  $1    6.00 

'arrant  No.  233,  April  15,  1909,  Membership  in  the 
Archaeological  Institute  of  America    of    the  State 

Hist.  Society   10.00 

^arrant  No.  234,  May  10,  1909,  J.  A.  Jorgenson,  42>^ 

hrs.  typewriting  at  25c    10.60 

'arrant  No.  235,  May  10,  1909,  Monley  and  Smith,  va- 
lise for  camera    3.50 
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Warrant  No.  236,  May  20,  1909,  A.  O.  Stinson,  20  hrs. 

drawing  at  26c   5.00 

Warrant  No.  237,  May  30,  1-909,  Guy  G.  Budge,  12  hrs. 

drawing  at  25c   3.00 

Warrant  No.  238,  May  30,  1909,  Library  of  Congress, 

cataloguing  cards   5.00 

Warrant  No.  239,  June,  24,  1909,  O.  G.  Libby,  2  Ry. 

fares  Bismarck  to  Garrison    3.90 

Warrant  No.  240,  June  24,  1909,    State  University, 

freight  paid  on  hooks    1.55 

Total  $  445.55 

Total  receipts  for  year  ending  June  30,  1909   $  723...58 

Total  expenditures  for  year  ending  June  30,  190'9   445 . 53 

Balance  on  hand,  July  1,  1909   $  278.05 

RECEIPTS. 

I.  Balance  of  annual  state  appropriation  of  $4,600  on  hand 

July  1,  1909   $3,073.21 

Annual  state  appropriation  available  for  use  Ja'juary  1, 

1910  $  4,600 

Regular  appropriation  for  the  Historical  So- 
ciety  $  2,000 

For  salary  of  curator    1,800 

For  field  work   .  .  800 

$  4,600 

Total   $  7,673.21 

II.  Balance  in  the  treasury  of  the  State  Historical  Society 

of  North  Dakota,  July  1,  1909   $.  278.05 

Dues  received  from  July  1,  1909,  to  June  30,  1910  $  194.00 

Sale  of  volumes  of  Collections  from  July  1,  1909,  to 

June  30,  1910   12.50 

State  Warrants : 

84496   •  $212.20 

85579    155.61 

$367.81.  367.81 

Total   $  852.36 

EXPENDITURES 

I.    Vouchers  Drawn  by  the  Secretary  on  the  Annual  Appropriation  and 
the  State  Warrants  Payable  for  the  Same. 

May  27,  1909,  S^'tllcM-  Vivl).  Co.,  v<nirlicM-  No.  170,  State 

Warrant  .S-JSC.i;,  i)riiUiii:>-  5{)()  envelopes  $  1.25 

June       11X)!),  I!.  C.  iMsli,  voucher  No.  176,  State  War- 

rniit  (S^^S7^  field  worls-,  meals  and  lodcrinQ-   7.10 
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June  25,  1909,  C.  W.  Hoffman,  voucher  No.  177,  State 
Warrant  82868.  last  payment  on  Hoffmian  Indian  Col- 
lection   500.00 

June  25,  1909,  R.  B.  Griffith,  voucher  No.  178,  State 

Warrant  83559   70.50 

Carbon  paper  and  envelopes   $  .50 

Camera    63.00 

Tripod    4.50 

Flash  light  gun   .  2.50 

Total  $  70.50 

June  25,  1909,  Geo.  LaLone,  voucher  No.  179,  State  ' 

Warrant  82867,  painting  two  signs    4.00 

June  25,  1909,  H.  A.  O'Leary,  voucher  No.  180,  State  ' 

Warrant  82871    7.10 

Books : 

Life  of  J.  J.  Barker  $  3.00 

Sketches  of  La.  Governors   1.00 

Gayarre's  Louisiana    2.50 

Sketch  of  the  Lafittes  60 

Total   $  7.10 

June  25,  1909,  Jos.  McDonough,  voucher  No.  181,  State 

Warrant  82870   2.74 

Hist,  of  Canada  .  $  2.50 

Express    .24 

Total   $  2.74 

June  25,  1909,  H.  C.  Fish,  voucher  No.  182,  State 

Warrant  82660,  salary  as  curator  for  June,  1909   150.00 

June  25,  1909,  H.  Bendeke  &  Co.,  voucher  No.  183, 
State  Warrant  82869,  4  mo.  office  rent  at  $10,  March 

to  June,  1909    40.00 

June  25,  1909,  O.  G.  Libby,  voucher  No.  184,  State 

Warrant  83040,  field  work  expenses   71.40 

suBvoucHERS  594-8,  600-606,  60'8-620. 
No.  594.    Ry  fare.  Grand  Forks  to  Bis- 
marck  $  6.85 

No.  595.    Dinner  on  train   .95 

No.  596.    Sleeper   1.25 

No.  597.    Supper  on  train    .85 

No.  598.    Hotel  expenses    2.00 

No.  600.    Camp  supplies   .65 

No.  601.    Blank  book  25 

No.  602.    Hotel  expenses    4.00  ^ 

No.  603.    Dinners  70 

No.  604.    Ferry  charge  50 

No.  605.    Room  and  board   5.00 
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No.  606.    Livery   2.50 

No.  608.    iMoccasins    1.00' 

No.  609.    Man  and  team,        da.ys   9.25 

No.  610.    Man  and  team,  2  days   5.00 

No.  611.    Interpreter   "   1.50 

No.  612.    Man  and  team  for  2  days   8.00 

No.  613.    Stage,     Garrison     to  Elbo- 

woods,  2  fares  and  baggage   6.50 

No.  614.    Ry.  fares,  (two)    Garrison  to 

Bismarck  '   3  .90  ; 

No.  615.    Baggage  delivery   .25 

No.  616.    Hotel  expenses    2.50 

N^.  617.    Ry.  fare,  Bismarck  to  Fargo.  .  .  4.85 

No.  618.    Dinner  on  train    .95 

No.  619.    Baggage  transfer    .25 

No.  620.    Rv.     fare,    Fargo    to  Grand 

Forks   1.95 

Total   $71.40 

June  25,  1909,  O.  G.  Libbv,  voucher  No.  185,  State 

Warrant  83039   '   81.13 

SUBVOUCHERS  584-93,  607,  621-33. 

No.  584.    Baggage  transfer  $  .25 

No.  585.    Stamps  and  postage   .50 

No.  586.    Express  and  order   1.45 

Express  charges  $1.10 

Express  order  35 

$1.45 

No.  587.    Rv.  fare,  Grand  Forks  to  Fargo  2.00 

No.  588.    Supper   ^.  .45 

No.  589.    Ry.  fare,  Fargo  to  Wahpeton.  .  1.05 

No.  590.    Hotel  expenses    3.00 

No.  591.    Ry.  fare,    Wahpeton    to  Grand 

Forks  .  .    3.00 

Nlo.  592.    Express   .45 

No.  593.    Lodging   1.50 

No.  '607.    Indian  painting  and  hammer  ..  3.00 
No.  621.    Ry.  fare    and    sleeper.  Grand 

Forks  to  St.  Louis,  Mo   19.95 

No.  622.    Dinner  on  train    1.00 

No.  623.    Sleeper   2-.  00 

No.  624,  books    3.50 

Hist,  of  St.  Louis  .  .   $2.50 

McAdam's  Anc.  Races  75 

Dav's  Pioneer  Days  25 


Total 


$3 . 50 
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No.  625.    Const.  Conv.  Wyoming  .......  .75 

No.  626.    Ry.  fare  and  sleeper,  St.  Louis 

Mo.,  to  Grand  Forks   19.95 

No.  627.    Hotel  expenses    7.50 

No.  628.    Sleeper   2.00 

No.  629.    Books    3.00 

Dakota  Laws,  1877   $  .50 

S.  D.  Laws,  1891  and  1895  .  .  .50 

Life  in  the  Northwest  75 

Omaha  City  75 

16th  Report  Indian  Com  50 


Total    $3.00 

No.  630.    Baggage  transfer   .25 

No.  631.    Developing    and    printing  20 

films   2.70 

No.  632.    Express   .35 

No.  633.    Baggage  transfer    1.50 


Total  $  81.13  . 

June  26,  1909,  Arnold  Michelson,  voucher  No.  186, 

State  Warrant  8288'7,  94  hours'  work  at  25c   23 . 50 

July  31,  1909,  H.  C.  Fish,  voucher  No.  187,  State  War- 
rant 83147,  salary  as  curator  for  July,  1909   150.00 

July  31,  1909,  Robt.  Montgomery,  voucher  No.  188, 
State  Warrant  83198,  salary  as  curator's  assisti^nt 
July,  1909    75.00 

August  1,  1909,  H.  G.  Gunn,  voucher  No.  189,  State 

Warrant  84481    9.50 

Field  work: 

Hotel  expenses   $  4.50 

Livery   3 . 50 

Baggage  transfer   1.00 

Interpreter   .50 


Total  $  9.50 

August  1,  1909,  Don.  McDonald,  voucher  No.  190,  State 

Warrant  83878   30.30 

12  X  14  tent  $  24.30 

3  blanket  covers    6.00 


Total  $30.30 

August  1,  1909,  Arnold  Michelson,  voucher  No.  191, 

State  Warrant  83877,  80'>^  hours'  work  at  25c   20.13 

August  12,  1909,  A.  B.  Stout,  voucher  No.  192,  State 

Warrant  83876   2-6.55 

Ry.  fare,  Madison,  Wis.,  to  New  Salem  ...$  18.00 
Stage,  New  Salem  to  Stanton   3.00' 
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Hotel  expenses   5.30 

Notary  fee  25 


Total   $26.55 

August  12,  1909,  H.  C.  Fish,  voucher  No.  193,  State 

Warrant  83880,  subvouchers  102-26     34.50 

Field  work  and  camp  supplies : 

No.  102.    Ry.  fare  and  return,  Bismarck 

to  Mandan  $  .30 

Nio.  103.    Ry.  fare  and  return,  Bismarck 

to  Mandan  .  -  30 

No.  104.    Meals   1.00 

No.  105.    Long  distance  telephone   1.00 

No.  106.    Fire  irons  50 

No.  107.    Camera  repairs    .80 

No.  108.    Ry.    fares,  (4)     Bismarck  to 

Washburn  .   4.60 

No.  109.    Meals    1.50 

No.  110.    Ferry  charge   1.00 

No.  111.    Meals   1.75 

No.  112.    Camip  supplies,  Stanton    .50 

No.  113.    Camp  supplies,  Stanton    1.90 

No.  114.    Livery   7.75 

No.  115.    Camp  supplies,  Stanton    1.10 

No.  116.    Camp  supplies,  Stanton    3.40 

No.  117.    Livery   .50 

No.  118,  119.    Camp  supplies,  Stanton  ..  1.80 

No.  120.    Drayage  .  90 

No.  121.    Camp  dishes,  Staoton    .75 

No.  122-3.    Camp  supplies,  Stanton   1.20 

No.  124.    Lumber  for  crates    1.05 

No.  125.  Camp  supplies,  Stanton    .50 

No.  126.    Lath  40 


Total   $34.50 

August  30,  1909,  F.  R.  Barnes,  voucher  No.  194,  State 

Warrant  84477    9.15 

Stenographic  work   $  5.00 

Telegrams   .85 

Long  distance  telephone   3.30 


Total   $  9.15 

August  30,  1909,  A.  B.  Stout,  voucher  195,  State  War- 
rant 84480,  service  as  field  worker,  August  6-27,  1909.  .  75.00 
August  30,  1909,  Globe  Gazette  Pub.  Co.,  voucher  No. 

196,  State  Warrant  84479    9.50 

500  proof  slips   $  2.50 

725  programs    7.00 


Total   $  9.50 
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August  30,  1909,  Wahpeton  Times,  voucher  No.  197, 

State  Warrant  84482,  50'0  hand  bills   1 . 50 

August  30,  1909,  Holding  Eagle,  voucher  No.  198, 
State  Warrant  84485,  services  of  self  and  team,  Aug- 
ust 6-26,  1909    30.00 

August  30,  1909,  Sitting  Crow,  voucher  No.  199,  State 
Warrant  84483,  balance  due  for  services  of  self  and 
team  August  6-26,  1909    50.00 

August  30,  1909,  Jas.  H.  Eagle,  voucher  No.  200,  State 
Warrant  84484,  services  as  interpreter,  August  1-27, 
1909    40.00 

August  30,  1909,  R.  H.  Montgomery,  voucher  No.  201, 
State  Warrant  8368i3,  salary  as  curator's  assistant  for 
August,  1909    75.00 

August  30,  1909,  H.  C.  Fish,  voucher  No.  2-02,  State 

Warrant  83884,  salary  as  curator  for  August,  1909   150.00 

August  30,  1909,  Taylor  Baldwin  Co.,  voucher  No.  203, 

State  Warrant  83879,  camp  supplies    108.82 

Doz.  cans  cherries  $  3.40 

3  doz.  cans  apricots   10 . 20 

4  doz.  cans  pears   14 . 00 

4  doz.  cans  peaches    14.00 

3  doz.  cans  tomatoes   4.50 

6  doz.  cans  cocoa    5.40 

5  doz.  cans  salmon    11.25 

48  boxes  crackers    4.80 

2  lbs.  coffee    .50 

>^  lb.  tea  25 

1  lb.  cocoa  30 

10  lbs.  sweet  chocolate   3.50 

2  7-12  doz.  cans  roast  beef   9.05 

8  cans  roast  beef   1.50' 

3  2-3  doz.  cans  dried  beef   9.13  . 

1  1-3  doz.  cans  dried  beef   2 . 14 

1  doz.  cans  dried  beef   3 . 00 

4  cans  honey    .80 

2  jars  pineapple  1.00 

100  plates  40 

Drayage   2.50 

Total  $109.12 

Credit  by  cocoa  lost  in  packing   .30 

$108.82 

September  29,  1909,  Knowles  and  Haney,  voucher  No. 

205,  State  Warrant  84487,  four  5  x  7  film  packs   6 .40 

September  29,  1909,  A.  C.  Hinckley  Co.,  voucher  No. 

206,  State  Warrant  84405,  livery   9.00 
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September  29,  1909,  H.  C.  Fish,  voucher  No.  207,  State 

Warrant  84407,  field  work    14.98 

SUBVOUCHERS  NOS.  127-145. 

No.  127.  Ferry  $  1.00 

No.  128.,  Stamps  25 

No.  129.  '  Camp  supplies   1.10 

No.  130.  Ferry    1.00 

No.  131.  Ferry    1.00 

No.  132.  Stamps  36 

No.  133.  Camp  supplies   3.73 

No.  134-6.  Camp  supplies   1.35 

No.  137.  Ry.  fare  15 

No.  138.  Camp  supplies   .65  . 

No.  139.  Supper  25 

No.  140.  Hotel  expenses  75 

No.  141.  Ry.  fare  15 

No.  142.  Camp  supplies   .50 

No.  143.  Ry.  fare   15 

No.  144.  Rent  of  pasture    2.00 

No.  145.  Laundry   59 


Total  $14.98 

September  29,  1909,  W.  E.  Butler,  voucher  No.  208, 

State  Warrant  84779    30 . 70 

Photos  printed   $  2.00 

Copy  of  photo   1.50 

Developing  15  films   1.50 

12  prints   1 . 20 

Developing  23  films   3 . 30 

13  prints   1.30 

6  plates  and  6  prints   9.00 

Developing  18  films   1.80 

67  prints   6.70 

24  prints    2.40 


Total   $  30  .70 

September  29,  1909,  H.  C.  Fish,  voucher  No.  209,  State 

Warrant  84164,  salary  as  curator  for  September,  1909.  .  150.00 
September  29,  1909,  J.  L.  Cashel,  voucher  No.  210,  State 

Warrant  84496    212.20 

SUBVOUCHERS  : 

No.  634.  Printing  photos   $  .60 

No.  635.  Ry.  fare.  Grand  Forks  to  Fargo  2.00 

"  No.  636.  Dinner  on  train  90 

No.  637.  Ry.  fare,  Fargo  to  Wahpeton.  .  1.05 

No.  638.  Hotel  expenses    6.25 
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Mo.  639.    Ry.  fare,  Wahpeton  to  Univer- 


sity   2.95 

No.  641.    Five  camp  cots  at  $1.35   6.75 

No.  642.    Telegrams    1.75 

No.  643.    Camp  supplies   .55 

No.  644.    Dinners  on  train  (4)    3.25 

N}o.  645.    Ry  fares,  (4),  Grand  Forks  to 

Bismarck   27.60 

No.  646.    Sleeper  fares  (3),  Manitoba  Jet. 

to  Fargo   .75 

No.  647.    Four  suppers  on  train   2.85 

No.  648.    Hotel  expenses    4.00 

No.  649.  Ry.  fare,  Bismarck  to  Garrison  1.95 
No.  650.    Livery,     Garrison     to  Elbo- 

v^oods   10.00 

No.  651.    Jas.  H.  Eagle,  services  of  self 

and  team   10 . 00 

No.  652.    Meals  70 

No.  653.    Camp  supplies   1.55 

No.  '654.    Livery  50 

No.  655.    Livery  50 

No.  656,    Hotel  expenses   2.00 

No.  657.    Two  dinners   70 

No.  658.    Ferry  charges  on  supplies   1.00 

No.  659.    Two  suppers    .40 

No.    660.    Livery   1.00 

Indian  mortar    1.25 

No.  6&1.    Stamps   '  .20 

No.  662.    Hotel  expenses    1.00 

No.  663.    Notary  fee   25 

No.  664.    Camp  suppilies    12.60 

Crackers   $  1.00 

Breakfast  food   1.10 

Cocoa   .90 

Canned  fruit   2.15 

^  Coffee  35 

Fruit  60 

Sugar  65 

Eggs  30 

Soap  and  Matches  15 

Meat  35 

Dippers,  pail,  jug  and  cups  95 

Spade   1.50 

Canvas   1.75 

Rice     50 

Nails   .20 

Spoons   .15 


Total   ..$12.60 
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No.  665.    Five  days  survey  work   10.00 

No.  666.    Ry.  fare,  Mandan  to  Fargo  ...  5.00 

No.  667.    Camp  supplies    1.05 

No.  668.    Ry.  fares,  Mandan  to  Bismarck  2.00 

No.  669.    Hotel  expenses    1.00 

No.  670^  Camp  supplies    .50 

No.  671.    Ry  fares  (6)  and  team,  Mandan 

to  Bismarck   3.90 

No.  672.    Camp  supplies   .30 

No.  673.    Meals    1.55 

No.  674.    Ry  fare,  Bismarck  to  Madison, 

Wis.,    15.15 

No.  675.    Meals   1.40 

No.  676.    Car  ferry,  Bismarck  to  Mandan, 

3  men  and  team   2.30 

No.  677.    Hotel  expenses    10.00 

No.  678.    3  Ry.  fares  and  sleepers,  Bis- 
marck to  Fargo  ,   17.40 

No.  679.    Meals  on  train   2.70 

No.  680.    iMeals  for  three   1.10 

No.  681.    Baggage  transfer  .  .   .75 

No.  682.    Hotel  expenses    3.75 

No.  683.    Baggage  transfer  75 

No.  684.    Three  Ry.  fares,  Fargo  to  Grand 

Forks    5.85 

A.  B.  Stout,  field  expenses : 

paint  and  brushes   1 . 20 

Hotel  expenses   5.50 

24  sacks   2.50 

Stage,  Mandan  to  Yucca  for  two   2.25 

Lodging,  Sanger    2.00 

Lodging,  Eidelbrook   2.00 

Baggage  transfer   .75 

Express      2.40 

Ry.  fares,  Ma»ndan  to  Bismarck   .30 

Total   $212.20 

September  29,  1909,  M.  H.  Jewell,  voucher  No.  211, 
State  Warrant  88227,  Indian  Portraits,  Sitting  Bull 

and  Gall   15.00 

September  29,  1909,  Henry  E.  IVJichelson,  voucher  No. 
212,  State  Warrant  84406,  work  on  newspaper  files, 

July,  August  and  6  days  in  September   37.00 

September  29,  1909,  French  &  Welch  Hardware  Co., 

voucher  No.  213,  State  Warrant  84491    4.55 

Knives,  forks  and  spoons  $  1.45 

Sauce  pan  and  spider   .85 
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*  Kettle  -  75 

Cups  and  can  opener   1 . 50 

Total   *.   4.55 


September  29,  1909,  Wm.  Greenleaf,  voucher  No.  214, 

State  Warrant  84486,  field  work,  August  4-26,  1909.  .  20.00 

October  29,  1909,  H.  C.  Fish,  voucher  No.  215,  State 

Warrant  84655,  salary  as  curator  for  October,  1909   150.00 

October  29,  1909,  A.  B.  Stout,  voucher  No.  216,  State 


Warrant  84872   7.10 

Field  work: 

Sleeper,  Bismarck  to  St.  Paul   $  2.25 

Meals  on  train   1.85 

Hotel  expenses   1.50 

Meals   1.50 


Total  $  7.10 

October  29,  1909,  John  W.  Cadby,  voucher  No.  217, 

State  Warrant  84871  .   10.90 

Books : 

Greene's  Kane   $  3.00 

Hist,  of  Oregon  and  California  region  ....      4 . 00 

Swan,  Northwest  Coast    3. 50 

Express    .40 


Total   $  10.90 

O'Ctober  29,  1909,    N.  F.  Morrison,    voucher  No.  218, 

State  Warrannt  84873    5.30 

Larpenteur,  3  vols  $  4.95 

Express    .35 


Total   $  5.30 

October  29,  1909,  H.  A.  O'Leary,  voucher  No.  219, 

State  Warrannt  84874    7.00 

Reynold's  Report  on  Yellowstone  $  1.50 

Account  of  Louisiana   5 . 50 


Total   $  7.00 

October  29,  1909,  Lee  Bros.,  voucher  No.  220,  State 

State  Warrant  84875,  printing  and  developing  6  plates.  .  9 .00 
October  29,  1909,  Mrs.  G.  F.  Ruediger,  voucher  No.  221 

State  Warrant  84876   28 . 50 

15  hours  indexing  at  50c  $  7.50 

3  hours  proof  reading   1 . 50 

39  hours  cataloging  at  50c   .  19.50 


Total 


$  28.50 
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October  29,  1909,  Arthur  H.  Clark  Co..  voucher  No. 

223,  State  Warrant  84878    10.00 

Books : 

Arfwedson,  U.  S.  and  Canada,  2  vols  .  . .  .$  2.75 

Adams,  Hunter  and  Trapper   1.50 

Ballantyne's  Hudson  Bay   3.00 

Express   .50 

Hist,  of  McLoughlin   2.25 

Total   $10.00 

October  29,  1909,  Peter  Holmboe,  voucher  No.  223, 

State  Warrant  84877,  photograph  of  Bismarck   2.50 

November  29,  1909,  H.  C.  Fish,  voucher  No.  224,  State 

Warrant  85245,  salary  as  curator  for  November,  1909.  . .  .  150.00 
November  29,  1909,  H.  C.  Fish,  voucher  No.  225,  State 

Warrant  85697   10.90 

Sub-vouchers  146-51 : 

Ry.  fare,  Bismarck  to  Plaza  and  return .  .  $  6 . 40 
Hotel  expenses   .   4.50 

Total  $  10.90 

November  29,  1909,  S.  Johnson,  voucher  No.  226,  State 

Warrant  85601   10.40 

Sub-vouchers  1-7: 

Ry.  fare,  Bismarck  to  Plaza  and  return.  .$  6.40 
Hotel  expenses   4.00 

Total   .$10.40 

November  29,  1909,  Union  Library  Association,  voucher 

No.  227,  State  Warrant  85886    2 . 27 

Books : 

Pioneer  of  Imperial  Federation   $  .58 

Map  of  America    1.50 

Postage   .19 

Total    2.27 

November  29,  1909,  Torch  Press,  voucher  No.  228, 

State  Warrant  85890    3.48 

Books : 

Flom's  Norwegian  Immigration  $    1 . 80 

Windsor  Narr.  and  Crit.  Hist,  1  vol   1.13 

Postage    .55 

Total  $  3.48 

November  29,  1909,  Arnold  Michelson,  voucher  No. 
229,  State  Warrant  85600,  94  hours,  newspaper  files 
at  25c   23.50 
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Nbvemiber  29,  1909,  ,N.  F.  'Morrison,  voucher  No.  230, 

State  Warrant  85885     37.13 

Books : 

Bosse,  German  Element  in  U.  S  •  •  •$  2.50 

St.  Louis,  a  border  city   1.  50 

Minnesota   1.00 

The  Flatheads   1 . 50 

Amer.  Baptist  Missions    1.00 

Rep.    Com.    Ind.  Affairs,  1864    1.00 

Rep.  Com.  Ind.  Affairs,  1874,  1880    1.50 

Rep.  Com.  Ind.  Affairs,  1876   50 

Larpenteur's  Journal    6.00' 

McKenney's  Memoirs   3.00 

Five  Years  a  Dragoon   1.75 

Marsh,  Rep.  on  Red  Cloud  Agency  ......  .75 

Morse,  Indian  Affairs   4.50 

Rau.  Anc.  Aborginal  Trade   .75 

Indian  Nlet  Sinkers   .75  - 

Mooney,  Siouan  Tribes    .75 

Dorsey,  Siouan  Languages    .75 

Rochrig,  Siouan  Languages    .75 

Nathan's  Hidatsa  grammar    5.00 

Hidatsa  English  Diet   5.00 

Smead,  Land  of  the  Flatheads   1.00 


$  41.25 

10  per  cent   4.12 


Total   $37.13 

December  18,  1909,  H.  A.  O'Leary,  voucher  No.  231, 

State  Warrant,  86577   19 . 25 

Books : 

Hare's  Reminiscences  $  .75 

Noble's  Speech  on  Emigrant  Route   2.00 

Pope,  Rep.  on  Terr,  of  Minn   2.50 

Life  of  Senator  Linn   3.00 

Forsyth,  Rep.  of  Yellowstone  Expedition.  .1.50 

Mullan,  Rep.  on  Military  Road   3 . 50 

Dunn,  Oregon  Territory   6.00 


Total  $19.25 

December  18,  1909,  K.  H.  Johnson,  voucher  No.  232, 

State  Warrant  88230,  office  sign   2.50 

Dec.  18,  1909,  H.  C.  Fish,  voucher  No.  233,  State  War- 
rant 85774,  salairy  as  curator  for  December,  1909   150.00 

January  26,  1910,  R.  B.  Griffiith,  voucher  No.  234,  State 

Warrant  86581    12.40 

June  21,  Laut's  Pathfinders  $  .50 
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August  2,  leather  covers   2.75 

8  blank  books    1.15 

Squared  paper    .50 

2  doz.  5x7  plates   2.20 

2  camera  cases   3 . 00 

Flash  Gun    .65 

Flash  Powder  30 

Blotters    .40 

Typewriter  ribbon   .75 

Soap  and  paste   .20 

Total  $12.40 

January  26,  1910,  J.  A.  Jorgenson,  voucher  No.  235, 
State  Warrant  86582,  35  hours  stenographic  work  a-t 

25  cents   8.75 

January  26,  1910,  Arthur  H.  Clark  Co.,  voucher  No. 

23'6,  State  Warrant  86583    14.09 

Census  of  Newfoundland   $  1.75 

Jour.  Bishop  of  Montreal    1 . 50 

West's  Journal   10.50 

Express    .34 

Total   $14.09 

January  26,  1910,  H.  Bendeke  &  Co.,  voucher  Nb.  237, 

State  Warrant  86584,  six  months'  office  rent   60.00 

January  26,  1910,  F.  J.  V.  Kiebert,  voucher  No.  238, 

State  Warrant  86585    46.50 

5  days  at  $3.75,  self  and  team  $  18.75 

Sub-voucher  1.    Meals  and  livery   .75 

Sub- voucher  2.    Meals  and  care  of  team  3.00 

Sub-voucher  3.    2  days  surveying   3.00 

Sub-voucher.  4.    Ferry  charges  .  .  .•   1.00 

Sub-voucher  5.    Dinner   .50 

Sub-voucher  6.    Livery   .25 

Sub-voucher  7.    Livery   .75 

Sub-voucher  8.    Services  with  team   1.50 

Drawing,  8  hours  at  25c   2.00 

Use  of  surveying  instruments  12  days  ....  5.00 

Use  of  team  and  buggy  3  days   6 .00 

Services  of  self  and  team   2.25 

Ferry    1.00 

Dinner  and  care  of  team   .75 

Total   $  46.50 

January  26,  1910,  LL  C.  Fish,  voucher  239,  State  War- 
rant 86571     15.25 

Hotel  expenses,  Maridan   $  1.50 

Hotel  expenses,  Minot   9.00 
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Ry.  faire,  Minot.to  Bismarck   4.75 


Total    $  15.25 

January  26,  1910,  B.  G.  Letzring,  voucher  No.  240,  State 

Warrant  8658'6   5.25 

Drayage   .75 

Drayage  900  lbs  freight,  Stanton  to  New 

Salem   4.50 


Total   $  5.25 

January  26,  1910,  Burrows  Bros.,  voucher  No.  241, 

State  Warrant  86575   64.75 

Books : 

Barneby  , .  $  4.00 

Darby  .   2.50 

Hall    1 . 50 

Hill   3.00 

Long   2.25 

Marcy    2.55 

Maiston   1.00 

Oliphant   3.20 

Philips      3.50 

Shepard    1.20 

DeSmet,  3  vols  '   10.85 

Strangers'  Guide    2.25 

Traill   3.00 

Weymore  .   2.00 

Vasey  -    1.80 

Coronado   1.00 

Seat  of  Empire    1.00 

Minnesota    .50 

Prairie  Land   1.20 

Saskatchewan   6.00 

Selkirk  Settlement                                   .  10 . 00 

Express   .45 


Total  $  64.75 

January  26,  1910,  C.  F.  Libbie  &  Co.,  voucher  No. 

242,  State  Warrant  86576   15.84 

Books : 

Bowles,  Across  the  Continent   $  1.35 

Calendar  of  Dak.  Nation   1 . 00 

Cody's  Inman   .  1.63 

Marcey's  Border  Reminiscences   1.38 

Orton,  Campfires  of  Red  Men   .85 

Prairie  Missionary   1.63 

Smithsonian  Report    1.25 

Copway,  Ojibway  Conquest  ,   2.25 
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Warren,  Hist,  of  Ojibway's   1.75 

Dickson,  Tour  through  U.  S.  and  Canada.  .  1.50 
Hoffman,  Winter  in  West   1.25 

Total   $15.84 

January  26,  1910,  Wallace  N.  Stearns,  voucher  No.  244, 

State  Warrant  86573    14.10 

Sub-vouchers : 

No.  7.    Ry.  fare,  Grand  Forks  to  Minot.  .$  5.00 

Dinner  on  train   .40 

No.  8.    Hotel  expenses   3 . 50 

No.  9.    Ry.  fare,  Minot  to  Towner   1.05 

No.  10.    Ry.  fare,  Towner  to  Grand  Forks  4.15 

Totail  $14.10 

January  31,  1910,  H.  C.  Fish,  voucher  No.  245,  State 

Warrant  86248,  salary  as  curator  for  January,  1910   150.00 

January  31,  1910,  J.  L.  Cashel,  voucher  No.  246,  State 

Warrant  86579    155.61 

Sub-vouchers : 

No.  707.    Developing  photos   $  1.26 

No.  708.    Express    1.40 

No.  709.    Express  30 

No.  710.    Express    •  .30 

No.  711.    10  hours  work  at  25c   2.50 

No.  712.  Ry.  fare  for  2,  Garrison  to  Chi- 
cago and  return ;  Ry.  fare,  Fargo  to  Chi- 
cago and  return    104.60 

No.  713.    Ry.  fare.  Grand  Forks  to  Fargo  1.95 

No.  714.    Sleeper,  Fargo  to  St.  Paul  .  .  .\  .  2.00 

No.  715-16.    Lunches    1.20 

No.  717-29.    Meals    7.55 

No.  730.    Hotel  expenses    32.65 

Total   $155.61 

January  28,  1910,  Arnold  ,Michelson,  voucher  No.  247, 
State  Warrant  86318,  work  on  newspapers,  99  hours 

at  25c   24.75 

January  28,  1910,  E.  B.  Woodward,  voucher  No.  248, 

State  Warrant  86574    2.40 

4.  rolls  films  $  1.40 

1  doz.  5  X  7  plates   1.00 

Total   $  2.40 

Januarv  28,  1910,  Morris  Book  Shop,  voucher  No.  219, 

State  Warrant  86580    24.85 
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Books : 

Beltrami,  2  vols  $  7.50 

Schoolcraft's  Minn   5.50 

Kan.  Hist.  Coll   1.00 

Maps  of  America   3.00 

Expedition  to  Neb.  and  N.  D   .50 

Missionary  Priest  at  Macinac   .75 

Gov.  Ramsey   .25 

Diocese  of  Minn  25 

Work  of  Missionary  Church                     .  .50 

Whipple's  Address    50 

Rep.  of  Minn.  Diocese   .25 

Minn,  and  Lake  Superior   .75 

Fire  Making  among  Savages   .35 

Macinac   .25 

Sketch  of  Minn   1.00 

Am.  Rep.  Ind.  Com  50 

Trip  to  Bov\^  River   .50 

Parker's  Tour  75 

Washington  Territory   .25 

Minnesota   .50 


Total  $24.85 

February  27,  1910,  H.  C.  Fish,  voucher  No.  250,  State 

Warrant  86812,  salary  as  curator  for  Februarv.  1910.  .  150.00 
March  30,  1910,  James  H.  Eagle,  voucher  No.  251, 
State  Warrant  87430,  1  month's  work  on  model  Man- 
dan  village    60.00 

March  30,  1910,  Lee  Bros.,  voucher  No.  252,  State 

Warrant  87548    36.25 

Aug.  25,  1908,  ten  5x7  neg.  and  prints ...  $    7 . 50 

O'ct.  27,  six  8x10  neg.  and  prints   7.50 

Nov.  18,  thirteen  5x7  neg  and  prints  ...  9 . 75 
Mar.  15,  1909,  two  8  x  10  neg.  and  prints  2.50 
April  1,  twelve  5x7  neg.  and  prints   9 . 00 

Total     .  ..$  36.75 

arch  30,  1910,  Lorenz  Belk,  voucher  No.  253,  State 
Warrant  87703,  67  hours  work  on  newspapers  at  25c.  .  16.75 
arch  30,  1910,  Geo.  E.  Warner,  voucher  No.  254, 

State  Warrant  87545,  Dakota  Territory   1.04 

arch  30,  1910,  Arthur  H.  Clark  Co.,  voucher  No. 
255,  State  Warrant  87544    65.50 

Books : 

73  vols.  Jesuit  Relations,  part  payment  .  . .  .$  56.25 
Henderson's  Iceland    2.75 
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Tents  of  the  Tuski   2.50 

Belden's  White  Chief   4.00 

Total   ^  $  65.50 

March  30,  1910,  Torch  Press,  voucher  No.  256,  State 
jWarrant  87543     8.81 

Books : 

Flandreau's  Minn  ,  $  1.58 

Jones,  Ojibways   4.05 

Qliphant's  Minn   2.70 

Express   .48 

Total   •  $  8.81 

March  30,  1910,  Theo.  E.  Schulte,  voucher  No..  257, 

State  Warrant  87547    6.56 

History  of  Soc.  of  Jesus,  2  vols  '.....$  6.00 

Express  •.   .56 

$  6.56 

March  30,  1910,  D.  H.  Newhall,  voucher  No.  258, 
State  Warrant  87546,  Dawson's  Rep.  on  Region  be- 
tween Lake  Superior  and  Red  River    1.50 

March,  30,  1910,  H.  C.  Fish,  voucher  No.  259,  State 

Warrant  87368,  salary  as  curator  for  March,  1910   150.00 

April  30,  1910,  Jas.  H.  Eagle,  voucher  No.  260,  State 
Warrant  88228,  one-half  mo.  work  on  model  of  Man- 
dan  village    30.00 

April  30,  1910,  Amer.  Anthropologist,  voucher  No.  261, 

State  Warrant  88234,  11  vols,  and  current  subscription  42.50 
April  30,  1910,  The  Herald,  voucher  No.  262,  State 

Warrant  88233    26.00 

Nov.  30,  1909,  binding  2  vols  $  2.50 

Dec.  30,  500  circulars   3.00 

Jan.  12,  1910,  binding  volume   1.25 

January    29,    200     stampied  envelopes 

and  printing   5.65 

February  8,  2  typewriter  ribbons    1.50 

February  18,  100  four  page  reprints   •  1 . 75 

March  3,  doz.  carbon  sheets   .50 

March    8,    300    stamped    envelopes  and 

printing   9.00 

March  30,  ream  paper   .85 

Total  $  26.00 

April  30,  1910,  Lorenzo  Belk,  voucher  No.  263,  State 

Warrants  88231,  21  hours  work  on  newspapers  at  25c.  .  5.25 
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April  30,  1910,  Arnold  Michelson,  voucher  No.  264, 
State  Warrant  88225,  52  hours  work  on  newspapers  at 
25c      13.00 

April  30,  1910,  C.  F.  Libbie  &  Co.,  voucher  No.  265, 

State  (Warrant  88232   23.78 

Books : 

Rep.  Bureau  Ethnology,  6  vols.                 $  7.50 

Thomas,  Burial  Mounds,  U.  S   1.00 

Keating's  Narr.  of  Expedition    6.00 

Hist,  of  Religious  Denominadons,  U.  S...  1.25 

Hubbard's  Michigan   1.30 

Horn's  Overland  Guide    1.42 

Laws  of  Dakota  1862    2.25 

Dakota  Laws,  1889                                     _  .80 

Presbyterian  Missions   1 . 23 

Postage,  boxing,  cartage,   1.03 

Total   $23.78 

April  30,  1910,  H.  C.  Fish,  voucher  No.  266,  State 

Warrant  87868,  salary  as  curator  for  April,  1910   150.00 

May  31,  1910,  H.  C.  Fish,  voucher  No.  267,  Sta<te 

Warrant  88725,  salary  as  curator  for  May,  1910   150.00 

May  31,  1910,  H.  G.  Knapp,  voucher  No.  268,  State 

Warrant  88796,  35  lantern  slides  at  35'C   12.25 

May  31,  1910,  H.  J.  Hagen,  voucher  No.  269,  State 
Warrant  88798,  expenses  attending  directors'  meeting 

April  29,  1910  '   9.30 

Ry.  expenses   $  5.30 

Livery   2.00 

Hotel    2.00 

Total  $  9.30 

May  31,  1910,  Wachter  Draiy  and  Trans.  Co.,  voucher 

No.  270,  State  Warrant  88797,  drayage   1.00 

June  7,  1910,  G.  W.  Wolbert,  Hardware  Co.,  voucher 

No.  271,  State  Warrant  89183,  supplies   14.99 

March  1,  12  ft.  galvanized  wire  cloth  $  .84 

12  ft.  4  M  galvanized  sand  screen  ....  3.00 

March  9,  4  steel  corners   .20 

11  sq.  ft.  sand  screen   1.35 

March  11,  Staples  05 

March  14,  5  ft.  30  in.    galvanized  wire 

screen   .50 

March  16,  20  ft.  30  in.  galvanized  wire 

screen     2.00 

Gallon  glue   3 . 50 

Whiting  05 
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March  31,  Gallon  glue   3.50 

Total  $  14.99 

June  7,  1910,  Shepard  Book  Co.,  voucher  No.  272,  State 

Warrant  89184    9.60 

Books : 

Neill's  Ft.  Snelling  $  2.00 

Rep.  Com.  Ind.  Affairs    1.50 

History  of  Smithsonian  Inst.   1 . 00 

The  Undeveloped  West    3.00 

States  and  territories  oi  West   1 . 50 

Express   .60 

Total  $  9.60 

June  30,  1910,  H.  C.  Fish,  voucher  No.  273,  State  War- 
rant 88725,  salary  as  curator  for  June,  1910   150.00 

Total  $  4,741.85 

Balance  remaining  of  unused  appropriation  for  year 

ending  June  30,  1909  $  3,073.21 

Appropriations  available  for  use  July  1,  1909    4,600.00 

Total  $  7,673.21 

Total  expenditures  from  July  1,  1909,  to  June  30,  1910.  .$  4,741.85 

Balance  on  hand,  July  1,  1910  $  2,931.36 

II.  Warrants  drawn  on  J.  L.  Cashel,  treasurer  State  Historical  So- 
ciety, July  1,  1909,  to  June  30,  1910. 

Warrant  No.  241,  July  17,  1909,  Frederick  Stairr,  lec- 
ture at  Wahpeton  meeting,  July  12,  1909   $  40.00 

Warrant  No.  242,  July  29,  1909,  J.  A.  Jorgenson,  23. 

6  hours  typewriting  at  25c    5.90 

Warrant  No.  243,  July  29,  1909,  O.  G.  Libby,  sub- 
vouchers  for  miscellaneous  expenses   22.25 

No.  634.    Printing  6  photos  $  .60 

No.  635.    Ry.  fare,  Grand  Forks  to  Fargo  2.00 

No.  636.    Dinner  on  train  90 

No.  637.    Ry.  fare,  Fargo  to  Wiahpeton.  .  1.05 

No.  638.    Hotel  expenses    6.25 

No.  639.    Ry.  faire,  Wahpeton  to  Univer- 
sity   2.95 

No.  641.    5  folding  cots    6.75 

No.  642.    Telegrams    1.75 


Total   $  22.2 


Warrant  Nb.  244,  August  3,  1909,  O.  G.  Libby,  sub- 
vouchers  643-650   50.95 
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No.  643.    Camp  supplies  $  .55 

No.  644.    4  dinners  on  train    3.25 

No.  645.     4  Ry.  fares  from  Grand  Forks 

to  Bismarck   27.60 

Nlo.  646.    Sleeper  fares,  Manitoba  Jet.  to 

Fargo   .75 

No.  '647.    4  suppers  on  train   2.85 

No.  648.    Hotel  expenses    4.0O 

No.  649,  Ry.  fare,  Bismarck  to  Garrison  .  .  1.95 

No.  650.    Livery,  Garrison  to  Elbowoods  10.00 

Total  $  50.95 

Warrant  No.  245,  August  3,  1909,  Black  Bear,  two 

braids  Indian  turnips   3 . 00 

Warrant  No.  246,  August  12,  1909,  D.  M.  Holmes, 

Insurance  on  office  furniture  and  books   2.03 

Warrant  No.  247,  August  12,  1909,  J.  A.  St.  Amour   2.30 

Ry.  fare,  Neche  to  Grand  Forks  $2.05 

Drayage  .  . . .-   .25 

Total   $  2.30 

Warrant  No.  248,  August  17,  1909,  Jas.  H.  Eagle,  ser- 
vices of  self  and  team   10.00 

Warrant  No.  249,  August  17,  1909,  Sitting  Crov^,  ser- 
vices of  self  and  team    10.00 

Warrant  No.  250,  August  22,  1909,  O.  G.  Libby,  sub- 
vouchers  651-67    49.70 

No.  651.    Jas.    H.    Eagle,  services  of  self  and 

team  $10.00 

No.  652.    Meals  70 

No.  653.    Camp  supplies    1.55 

No.  654.    F.  L.  Eagle,  services  of  self  and 

(team   50 

No.  655.    Livery    .50 

Nio.  656.    Hotel  expenses   2.00 

No.  657.    Meals  .  70 

No.  658.    Ferry  charges    1.00 

No.  659.    Meals   .40 

No.  660.    Team  and  Indian  mortar  ......  2.25 

No.  661.    Stamps  20 

No.  662.    Hotel  expenses    1.00 

No.  663.    Notary  fee  25 

No.  664.    Camp  supplied   12.60 

(For  itemized  statement  see  page  ) 

No.  665.  Jas.  St.  Amour,  5  ds.  surveying  10.00 
No.  666.  Ry.  fare,  Mandan  to  Fargo  ...  5.00 
No.  667.    Camp  suppHes    1.05 

Total  $49.70 
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Warrant  No.  251,  August  29,  1909,  O.  G.  Libby,  sub- 
vouchers  668-684    89.30 

(For  itemized  statement  see  page  ) 

Warra(nt  No.  252,  August  30,  1909,  N.  W.  Telephone 

Ex.  Co.,  long  distance  telephone   6.30 

Warrant  No.  253,  September  13,  1909,  C.  F.  Libbie 

&  Co.,  books   7.29 

Warrant  No.  254,  November  1,  1909,  J.  A.  Jorgenson, 

17  3-4  hours  typewriting  at  25c   4.45 

Warrant  No.  255,  November  1,  1909,  Wm.  Kastner, 

4  mos.  janitor  service,  January  to  April,  1910   7.50 

Warrant  No.  256,  December  1,  1909,  O.  G.  Libby,  sub- 
vouchers  685-70i6  .   35.00 

No.  685.    Express   $  .54 

No.  686.    Stamped  envelopes   .27 

No.  687.    Baggage  transfer   2.25 

No.  688.    4  hours  map  drawing   1.00 

No.  689.    Ry.  fare.  Grand  Forks  to  Fargo  1.95 

Nlo.  690.    Hotel  expenses    1.50 

No.  691.    Ry.  fare,  Fargo  to  Valley  City  1.45 

No.  692.    Breakfast  on  train  60 

No.  693.    Ry.  fare,  Valley  City  to  Cassel- 

ton   .95 

No.  694.    Hotel  expenses   1.00 

No.  695.    Ry.  fare,  Casselton    to  Grand 

Forks   2.55 

No.  696.    Baggage  transfer   .25 

No.  697.    Stove  pipe  for  office  20 

No.  698.    Express    2.10 

No.  699.    Ry.  fare,  and    sleeper,  Grand 

Forks  to  Minot   6.65 

Nlo.  700.    Hotel  expenses    2.50 

No.  701.    Ry.  fare,  Minot  to  Grand  Forks  5.15 

No.  702.    Supper  on  train   1.00 

No.  703.    Indian  ornament   .75 

No.  704.    Telegram  50 

No.  705.    Postage  44 

No.  706.    Telegram   1.40 


Total   $  35.00 

Warrant  No.  257.,  December  1,  1909,  Old  Dog,  Indian 

Chart    ;   10.00 

Warrant  No.  258,  December  1,  1909,  E.  H.  Macklin, 

postage  on  Manitoba  Free  Press   2.00 

Warrant  No.  259,  December  1,  1909,  H.  W.  Wilson  Co., 

magazine  oHppin,£is  on  North  Dakota    .45 

Warrant  Nio.  260,  December  1,  1909,  Leroy  Jackson   1.50 
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Typewriting  . ;  $  1.15 

Photograph   .35 

Total  $  1.50 

Warrant  No.  261,  December  23,  1909,  O*.  G.  Libby,  sub- 
vouchers  707-712     110.26 

No.  707.    Developing  photos   $  1,26 

No.  708.    Express   1.40 

No.  709.    Express  30 

No.  710.    Express  20 

No.  711.    10  hours,  worit  at  25c    2.50 

No.  712.  2  Ry.  fares.  Garrison  to  Chicago 
and  return,  and  Ry.  fare,  Fargo  to  Chi- 
cago and  return   104.60 

Total  $110.26 

Warrant  No.  262,  January  17,  1910,  O.  G.  Libby,  sub- 
vouchers  713-730    45.35 

Nb.  713.  Ry.  fare.  Grand  Forks  to  Far- 
go  $  1.95 

No.  714.    Sleeper,  Fargo  to  St.  Paul   2.00 

No.  715.    Lunches  40 

No.  716.    Lunches  80 

No.  717-29.    Meals   7.55 

No.  730.    Hotel  expenses    32.65 

Total  $45.35 

Warrant  No.  263,  March  2,  1910,  F.  J.  V.  Kiebert.  . .   4.00 

Services  of  self  and  team  $  2.25 

Ferry   1.00 

Dinner  and  care  of  team   .75 

Total-..  $  4.00 

Warrant  No.  264,  March  2,  1910,  J.  A.  Jorgenson,  20^^ 

hours  typewriting  at  25c   5.05 

Warrant  No.  265,  March  23,-  1910,  O.  G.  Libby,  sub- 
vouchers  736-762   ■   38.64 


No. 

736. 

.75 

Nb. 

737. 

1, 

.30 

No. 

738. 

.56 

No. 

739. 

Long  distance  telephone   

1, 

,40 

No. 

740. 

2  geological  hammers   

2.80 

No. 

741. 

.29 

No. 

742. 

Dakotah  for  1910  

1. 

.85 

No. 

743. 

Ry.  fare,  Grand  Forks  to  Edin- 

burg  .  . 

1 

.85 

No. 

744. 

Ry.  fare,  Edinburg  to  Concrete 

1. 

,00 

No. 

745. 

1, 

.00 
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No.  746.  Livery    2.50 

No.  747.  Hotel  expenses    1.00 

No.  748.  Livery   .      2  .50 

No.  749.  Ry.  fare,  Concrete  to  Edinburg  1.00 

No.  750.  Lunch  15 

No.  751.  Ry  fare,    Edinburg   to  Grand 

Forks   1.85 

No.  75-2.  Express    1.45 

No.  75'3.  Long  distance  telephone   1.00 

No.  754.  Express   24 

No.  755.  Ry.  fare,  Grand  Forks  to  Fargo  1.95 

No.  756.  Hotel  expenses   .75 

No.  757.  Lunch  30 

No.  758.  Ry.  fare,  Fargo  to  Tolnai   2.80 

No.  759.  Lunches  80 

No.  760.  Livery   3.00 

No.  761.*   Hotel  expenses   1.50 

No.  762.  Ry.  fare,  Tolna  to  Grand  Forks  3.05 


Total  $38.64 

Warrant  No.  266,  April  4,  1910,  St.  Paul  Book  and 

Stationery  Co   4.50 

Books : 

Bohemian  Emigration  $  1.00 

Hist,  of  Bohemia   .  3.50 

Total     $  4.50 

Warrant  No.  267,  April  4,  1910,  J,  A.  Jorgenson,  27>^ 

hrs.  typewriting  at  25c    6.85 

Warrant  No.  268,  April  4,  1910,  C.  J.  B.  Harris,  5  vols. 

early  session  laws  of  N.  D   6.00 

Warrant  Nb.  269,  May  11,  1910,  Geo  E.  Warner,  Ho- 

bart's  Recollections  of  Minnesota    1.18 

Warrant  No.  270,  May  11,  1910,  Alberta  Herold  Pub. 

Co.,  postage  on  Alberta  Herold   1.00 

Warrant  No.    271,  May  11,  1910,  Jos  McDonough   4.85 

Books : 

^  Glazier's  Down  the  Great  River  .  .  .•  $      .75  \ 

Goddard's  Where  to  Emigrate   .75 

Fidler's  Observations    1.00 

Clark's  Sign  Language  of  Indians    1.75 

Express   .60 

Total   $  4.85 

Warrant  No.  272,  June  15,  1910,  Dr.  M.  Kranz,  first 

Payment  on  land  containing  Lidian  Village   50.00 

Warrant  No.  273,  June  28,  1910,  O.  G.  Libby,  sub- 
vouchers  763-804    102.50 
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No.  763.  Hotel  expenses   $  1.75 

No.  764.  Express   ,  84 

No.  765.  3  hours  typewriting  75 

No.  766.  2^  hours  typewriting   1.25* 

No.  767.  Drayage   4.88 

No.  768.  Long  Distance  telephone   2.95 

No.  769.  Drayage    1.25 

No.  770.  4  hours  typewriting  at  50c   2.00 

No.  771.  Stamp,  ink  and  pad   1.00 

No.  772.  Ry.    fare    and    sleeper,  Grand 

Forks  to  St.  Paul   .  8.45 

No.  773.  Ry.  fare,  St.  Paul  to  Red  Wing  .81 

No.  774.  Dinner  50 

No.  775.  Ry.  fare,  Red  Wing  to  St.  Paul  .81 
No.  776.  Ry.  fare,  St.  Paul  to  Cedar  Ra- 
pids, la   5.00 

No.  777.  Hotel  expenses   2 . 70 

No.  778.  Car  fare.  Cedar  Rapids  to  Iowa 

City  65 

No.  779.  Pub.  Doc,  Iowa  25 

No.  780.  Car  fare,  Iowa  City  to  Cedar 

Rapids,  la   .65 

No.  781.  Ry.  fare  and  sleeper,  Cedar  Ra- 
pids to  St.  Paul,  Minn.   7.50 

No.  782.  Ry.  fare,    St.  Paul    to  Grand 

Forks   6.45 

No.  783.  Dinner  on  train   ,  .75 

No.  784.  Gas  in  office  for  3  mos  90 

No.  785.  Envelopes  and  reg.  mail  ......  .71 

No.  786.  Postage  and  reg.  mail  86 

No.  783.  3  Ry.  fares,  University  to  Wal- 

halla   6.60 

No.  788.  Supper  40 

No.  789.  Hotel  expenses    6.00 

No.  790.  Ry.  fares,  (2)  Walhalla  to  Uni- 
versity, (1)  Walhalla  to  Grand  Forks.  .  6.65^ 

No.  791.  Express  and  drayage   1.25 

No.  792.  Drayage  25 

No.  793.  Ry.  fare.  Grand  Forks  to  Fargo  1.95 

No.  794.  Dinner    .50 

No.  795.  Ry  fare,  Fargo  to  Grand  Forks  1.95 

No.  796.  Ry.  fare.  Grand  Forks  to  Fargo  1.95 

No.  797.  Hotel  expenses   2. '25 

No.  798.  Ry.  fare,  Fargo  to  Cooperstown  2.65 

No.  799.  Breakfast  on  train  75 

JSfo.  800.  Conquest  of  the  Missouri   2 . 00 

No.  801.  Ry  fare,  Finley  to  Grand  Forks  1.85 

No.802.  Hotel  expenses  ,   3.00 
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No.  803.    Ry.  fare,  Fargo  to  Grand  Forks  1.95 
No.  804.    Running    of  lantern  at  Wal- 
halla   6.90 

Total  $102.51 

Total  receipts  for  year  ending  June  30,  1910   $852.36 

Total  expenditures  for  year  ending  June  30,  1910   740.11 


Balance  on  hand  June  30,  1910 


$112.25 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ABERCROMBIE  STATE  PARK 


I  hereby  submit  my  official  report,  showing  the  money  received 
from  the  state  treasurer  and  money  expended  for  improvements  and 


maintenance  during  the  season  of  1909-10. 

December  10,  received  of  the  state  treasurer  $  214.25 

March  8,  Lumber   $  6.51 

June  1,  Labor   ,20.00 

June  3,  Jewel  Nursery  Co   31.40 

June  18,  Hardware    3.00 

June  19,  Lumber   12.24 

June  26,  Labor    1.00  ' 

June  30,  Carpenter  work    15.75 

July  2,  Labor  75 

July  6,  Painting    4.80 

July  13,  Mowing  park   2 . 00 

August  21,  Flag  and  printing   2.85 

September  1,  Lumber,  Nortz  Bros   22.00 

October  22,  Labor,  J.  P.  Johnson   60.00 

October  23,  Labor,  P.  Groman   1.00 

November  8,  Labor,  M.  Rokken    24.05 


Total  $208.25 

Balance  on  hand  June  30,  1910   $  6.00 


H,  J.  Hagen,  Custodian, 

Abercrombie  State  Park. 
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THE  MUSEUM  AND  LIBRARY 
[H.  C.  F.]- 


NEWSPAPER  FILES. 

From  Section  1804  of  Revised  Statutes  of  1899  as  amended  at  the 
Ninth  Session  of  the  Legislative  Assembly : 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner  or  publisher  of  every  legal 
newspaper  in  the  state  to  send  to  the  State  Historical  Society  of 
North  Dakota,  to  such  address  as  shall  be  designated  by  the  secre- 
tary thereof,  two  copies  of  each  issue  of  such  newspaper." 

"An  emergency  exists  in  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  State  Historical 
Society  shall  be  furnished  with  files  of  all  state  publications,  begin- 
ning at  once,  therefore  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force 
from  and  after  its  passage  and  approval." 

The  real  worth  of  the  newspaper  files  is  being  realized  by  the 
people  of  the  state  for,  during  the  past  two  years,  the  call  for  the 
old  newspapers  have  doubled.  A  number  of  times  lawyers  have 
sent  in  for  the  papers  and  especially  for  proof  notices  in  land  cases. 
One  instance  where  our  files  helped  out  a  poor  German  occurred 
some  time  ago.  This  farmer  had  neglected  to  obtain  the  affidavit 
of  publication  or  had  lost  it  and  also  had  failed  to  keep  the  names 
and  addresses  of  his  witnesses,  so  he  could  not  make  his  final 
proof.  His  lawyer  sent  to  us  and  found  the  desired  information. 
One  of  the  newspapers  of  the  state  burned  out  and  the  editor  sent 
in  to  have  his  advertisements  and  legal  notices  checked  up.  The 
citizens  of  the  state  have  obtained  obituary  notices,  lists  of  old 
settlers  and  county  officials,  acid  historical  accounts  which  have 
been  published  in  anniversary  numbers.  These  show  but  a  few  in- 
stances where  our  files  have  accomplished  their  purpose. 

The  general  worth  of  the  files  has  been  enhanced  by  the  addition 
of  many  of  the  standard  trade  journals.  These  are  placed  on  file 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  publishers  and  as  soon  as  the  fact  is 
known  there  will  undoubtedly  be  a  general  call  for  them. 

The  bound  files  have  been  increased  by  a  complete  set  of  the 
Sioux  newspaper.  Word  Carrier,  printed  in  Santee,  Niebraska  by  the 
Santee  Normal  Training  School,  A.  L.  Riggs,  principal,  and  a  file, 
also  the  Sioux  papers  from  Father  Jerome  at  Fort  Totten. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Trovaten  of  Fargo  placed  in  the  vaiult  four  of  the- 
Fargo  Norwegian  papers,  the  Posten  for  18^5-6-7  and  the  Vesten?. 
for  1888.  These  volumes  will  help  out  the  material  we  have  oni 
hand  showing  the  flow  of  the  Scandinavian  population  in  tte 
state.,  A  number  of  editors  have  signified  their  intention  of  sending- 
files  into  the  society  as  soon  as  rnore  available  space  can  be  had!  and 
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it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  we  can  get  hundreds  of  old  files  if 
a  larger  fireproof  vault  can  he  had  to  store  them  away  safely. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  an  average  mailing  list  of  926 
papers  a  week.  The  following  papers  are  received  by  the  State 
Historical  Society : 


Abercrombie  News. 

Adams  Budget. 

Adams  County  Record. 

Ambrose  Newsman. 

Ambrose  Tribune. 

Anamoose  Progress 

Aneta  Panorama. 

Antler  American. 

Ashley  Tribune. 

Ealfour  Messenger. 

Ealfour  Statesman. 

Earlow  Enterprise. 

Bantry  Advocate. 

Beach  Advance. 

Eelfield  Times. 

Benedict  Banner. 

Berthold  Tribune. 

Billings  County  Herald. 

Billings  County  Republican. 

Binford  Times. 

Bismarck  Weekly  Tribune. 

Blaisdell  Bulletin. 

Bottineau  Courant. 

Bottineau  County  News. 

Bowdon  Guardian. 

Bowman  County  Pioneer. 

Bowman  Countv  News. 

Bowbells  Bulletin. . 

Bowbells  Tribune. 

Brinsmade  Star. 

Brackett  News. 

Buffalo  Express. 

Buford  Tribune. 

Burnstad  Comet. 

Berlin  Record. 

Calvin  Times. 

Carson  Press. 

Cando  Herald. 

Carpio  Weekly  News. 

Carrington  Weekly  Independent. 

Casselton  Reporter. 

Cavalier  County  Republican. 

Cavalier  Chronicle. 


Center  Republican. 
■Churches  Eerry  Sun. 
Cogswell  Enterprise. 
Cooperstown  Courier. 
Courier  Democrat. 
Columbus  Reporter. 
Coteau  Sentinel. 
Courtney  Gazette. 
Crary  Public  Opinion. 
Crosby  Eagle. 
Crosby  Review. 
Crystal  Call. 
Cass  County  News. 
Cartwrigbt  News. 
Dawson  Leader. 
Deering  Enterprise. 
DeLamere  Mistletoe. 
Dembigh  Promoter. 
Democrat  (Minot). 
Denhoff  Voice. 
DesLacs  Valley  Observer. 
Devils  Lake  Journal. 
Devils  Lake  Inter  Ocean. 
Dickey  County  Leader. 
Dickey  Reporter. 
Dickinson  Press. 
Dickinson  Recorder. 
Dickinson  Post. 
Dogden  Observer. 
Dogden  News. 
Donne  y bro  ok  C o  u  r  i  e  r . 
Drake  Telegram. 
Douglas  Herald. 
Driscoll  News. 
Dunseith  Magnet. 
Dunn  Countv  News. 
Dunn  County  Settler. 
Eckman  Press. 
Eddy  Coimtv  Provost. 
Edgerly  Mail. 
Edmore  Llerald  News. 
Edinbcrg  Tribune. 
1  go  1  a  n  (1  Enterprise. 
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Emmons  County  Advocate. 

Emmons  County  Record. 

Emmons  County  Republican. 

Enderlin  Headlight. 

Epping  Bulletin. 

Epworth  Examiner. 

Esmond  Bee. 

Fairdale  Times. 

Fairmont  News. 

Fingail  Herald. 

Finley  Beacon. 

Flasher  Hustler. 

Flaxton  Times. 

Forbes  Republican. 

Forman  News. 

Glenburn  Advance. 

Cackle  Republican. 

GlenuUin  News. 

Golden  Valley  Chronicle. 

Goodrich  Weekly  Citizen. 

Grafton  News  and  Times. 

Granville  Record. 

Grano  Tribune. 

Griggs  County  Sentinel. 

Globe  Gazette. 

Glen  Ullin  Leader. 

Historian,  Mission  Hill,  S.  D., 

Hamaford  Enterprise. 

Hastings  Times. 

Haynes  Register-Gazette. 

Hankinson  News. 

Harvey  Herald. 

Hettinger  County  Hjerald. 

Herald  (Granville). 

Hampden  Guardian. 

Hatton  Free  Press. 

Hillsboro  Banner. 

Hope  Pioneer. 

Hunter  Herald. 

Hurdsfield  Banner. 

Hansboro  News. 

Inland  Call. 

Independent. 

International. 

Tamestown  Weekly  Alert. 

Jud  Leader. 

Kathyrn  Recorder. 

Kenmare  Journal. 


Kenmare  News. 

Kermit  News. 

Knox  Advocate. 

Kulm  Messenger. 

Kensal  Journal. 

Kramer  Record. 

Kindred  Tribune. 

Lakota  American. 

LaMoure  County  Chronicle. 

LaMoure  Echo. 

Lansford  Times. 

Lankin  Weekly  Reporter. 

Larimore  Pioneer. 

Larson  Leader. 

Lawton  Republican. 

Leeds  News. 

Lidgerwood  Broadaxe. 

Lidgerwood  Monitor. 

Lisbon  Free  Press. 

Litchville  Bulletin. 

McHlenry  County  JoumaL 

McHenry  Tribune. 

McHenry  Free  Press. 

Mcintosh  Republican. 

McClusky  Gazette. 

McLean  County  Independent. 

McKenzie  County  Chronicle. 

McKenzie  County  Journal. 

Maddock  Standard. 

Mandan  News. 

Mandan  Pioneer. 

Mandan  Republican. 

Marion  Sentinel. 

Marmarth  Mail.  * 

Max  Enterprise. 

Maxbass  Monitor. 

Mayville  Tribune. 

Medina  Citizen. 

Mercer  Telegram. 

Mercer  County  Republican. 

Merricourt  Valley  News. 

Michigan  Arena. 

Milton  Globe. 

Minot  Weekly  Optic. 

Minto  Journal. 

Moffit  Messenger. 

Mohall  News. 

Mohall  Tribune. 
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Moon  (Hannah). 
Mott  Pioneer  Press. 
Munich  Herald. 
Monango  Journal. 
Mountrail  County  Promoter. 
Mylo  Buckbrush. 
Mountrail  County  Herald. 
Napoleon  Homestead. 
Neche  Chronotype. 
Nelson  County  Observer. 
Newburg  Sun. 
Newville  Hustler. 
Nome  Tribune. 
North  Dakota  Capitol. 
ISForth  Dakota  Eagle. 
North  Diakota  Independent. 
North  Dakota  Patriot. 
North  Dakota  Record. 
North  Dakota  Siftings. 
Nloonan  Republican. 
Northwood  Gleaner. 
Oakes  Times. 
Oakes  Journal. 
Omemee  Herald. 
Osnabrock  Independent. 
Oriska  Post. 
Page  Record. 
Palermo  Standard. 
Palladium. 

Park  River  Republican. 

Park  River  Gazette-NcAvs. 

Petersburg  Record. 

Perth  Progress. 

Pierce  County  Tribune. 

Pingree  Patriot. 

Pink  Paper. 

Pioneer  Express. 

Plaza  Pioneer. 

Portland  Republican. 

Prairie  Press. 

Progressive  West. 

Ransom  County  Independent. 

Ray  Pioneer. 

Ransom  County  Gazette. 

Reeder  Times, 

Reynolds  Enterprise. 

Rhame  Review. 

Ryder  News. 


Richardton  News. 

Rock  Lake  Ripples. 

Rollette  County  Herald. 

Rollette  County  Examiner. 

Rollette  Record. 

Ross  Valley  News. 

Ruso  Record. 

Rugby  Optimist. 

Rutland  Leader. 

Russell  Sentinel. 

Ray  Recorder. 

St.  Thomas  Times. 

Sanborn  Tinles. 

Sargent  Countv  Independent. 

Sargent  County  Teller. 

Sawyer  Oipper. 

S chafer  Record. 

Scranton.  Register. 

Searchlight  ( Martin) . 

Searchlight  (Fargo). 

Settler. 

Sharon  Reporter. 

Sheldon  Progress. 

Sherwood  Tribune. 

Sheyenne  Star. 

Souris  Messenger. 

Springbrook  News. 

Stanley  Sun. 

Sterling  Star. 

Starkweather  Times. 

Streeter  Herald. 

State  Line  Herald. 

Stutsman  Countv  Democrat. 

Sykeston  Tribune. 

Stady  Leader. 

Steele  County  Tribune. 

Tagus  Mirror. 

Times  (Garrison). 

Tioga  Gazette. 

Tolna  Tribune. 

Tower  City  Topics. 

Towner  News  and  Stockman. 

Towner  County  Democrat. 

Towner  Tribune. 

Trail  County  Blade. 

Turtle  Lake  Wave. 

Transcript. 

Turtle  Mountain  Star. 
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Tolley  Journal. 
Thome  Magnet. 
Steele  Ozone. 
Renville  Tribune. 
Regent  Times. 
Underwood  Miner. 
Upham  Star. 

Valley  City  Times  Record. 
Voice. 

Ward  County  Independent. 
Ward  County  Reporter. 
Wasbburn  Leaider. 
Warwick  Weekly  Sentinel. 
Wahpeton  Times. 
Walcott  Reporter. 
Walhalla  Mountaineer. 
Walsh  Countv  Republicai:. 
Walsh  County  Record. 
Weekly  Times. 
Western  Call. 
Wells  Countv  Free  Press. 
Westhope  Standard. 
Wheatland  News. 
Wheelock  News. 
White  Earth  Record. 
Williams  County  Review. 


Alberta  Herold. 
Deutsche  Pioneer. 
Deutsche  Zukunft. 
Le  Courier  Franco-American. 
Nord  Dakota  Staats  Zeitung. 
Fram. 
Germania. 
Heimskringla. 
Logberg. 
Normanden. 
Nord  Dakota  Herold. 
Nordvestern. 
St.  Peter  Bote. 
-Staats  Anzeiger. 
Svenska  Folket  Tidning. 
Staats  Tidning. 
Wacht  Am  Missouri. 
Linborg  Posten. 
Deutsche  Republicaner. 


Wilton  News. 
Williston  Graphic. 
Williston  Weekly  State. 
Williston  Herald. 
Wishek  News. 
Wolford  Mirror. 
Wyndmere  Enterprise. 
York  Ledger. 

Williams  County  Plainsman. 
Weekly  Press. 

Verona  Weekly  Independent. 

DAILIES. 
Omaha  World-Herald. 
Manitoba  Free  Press. 
Evening  Times-Record. 
Devils  Lake  Daily  Journal. 
Minot  Daily  Optic. 
Minot  Reporter. 
Jamestown  Alert. 
Jamestown  Capital. 
Valley  City  Morning  Patriot. 
Bismarck  Tribune. 
Fargo  Forum. 
Fargo  Daily  News. 
Evening  Times. 
Grand  Forks  Herald. 

MISCEL- 

Volkesfreund. 
Nordvesten. 
Wishek  Nachrichten. 
Journal  of  Labor. 
Locomotive  Engineer  Journal. 
Typo  Journal. 
Machinist  Monthly  Journal. 
Tobacco  Workers'  Journal. 
Shoe  Workers'  Journal. 
Railway  Conductor. 
Coast  Seamans  Journal. 
American  Federationist. 
Granite  Cutters'  Journal. 
Weekly  Bulletin— Clothing. 
Plumbers'  Trade  Journal. 
Carpenter. 

Eastern  Underwriter. 
The  Bulletin.  • 
LaFollette  Mag^azine. 


FOREIGN    LANGUAGE,    TRADE  JOURNALS, 

LANEOUS. 
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North  Dakota  Farmer. 
North  Dakota  Sheaf. 
Sackatchewan  Gazette. 
Capitalia. 

Kansas  Young  Lutheran. 
Rotary. 

Westland  Educator. 
North  Dakota  Banner. 
Wisconsin  Alumni  Magazine. 
University  Bulletin. 


Temperance  Advocate. 
University  Advocate. 
University  of  Colorado  Bulletin. 
North  Dakota  Educational  Mag- 


azine, 
lapi  Oaye. 
Word  Carrier. 
National  Prohibitionist. 

Congregational  ^Messenger. 


MUSEUM. 


The  state  museum  has  far  outgrown  its  present  quarters,  and 
boxes  of  relics  are  stored  in  every  available  space  in  the  building. 
The  Society  now  needs  three  times  the  space  already  occupied  to 
display  the  collection  to  any  advantage.  Many  valuable  loans  and 
donations  are  awaiting  space  in  the  museum. 

The  daily  number  of  visitors  has  been  very  gratifying  and  far 
exceeded  the  last  report.  During  the  past  two  years  nearly  11,000 
went  through  the  museum,  and  there  has  been  a  general  interest 
from  the  visitors  to  help  build  up  the  collection.  From  these  visitors 
there  have  been  gleaned  many  new  names  for  the  pioneer  list  kept 
in  the  office;  many  a  historical  instance  which  has  given  clue  to 
bigger  movements  of  the  early  days.  They  have  told  of  new  Indian 
village  sites  and  old  burial  places  of  both  whites  and  Indians. 

A  very  large  number  of  Indians  have  visited  the  museum  the 
past  year  and  it  has  been  pleasing  to  hear  them  express  their  appro- 
bation for  the  way  the  Society  is  preserving  their  old  and  sacred 
relics.  They  aire  beginning  to  feel  a  general  interest  in  the  work  of 
the  Society  and  a  growing  distrust  for  men  who  come  in  as  agents 
and  for  a  gain  of  a  few  paltry  dollars  buy  and  sell  their  sacred  relics 
and  take  them  to  other  states.  The  Society  is  putting  forth  stren- 
uous efforts  to  preserve  all  historical  relics  for  the  people  of  the 
state. 

One  of  the  features  that  has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  is 
the  model  of  Fort  Clark  Indian  Village  by  James  H.  Eagle  of  Fort 
Berthold  Reservation.  This  model  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  com- 
ment and  has  given  the  visitors  a  chance  to  learn  how  the  villages 
were  built  and  also  learn  the  appearance  of  a  typical  Mandan  village. 

Since  the  last  report  the  Hoffman  Grosventre  collection  has  be- 
come a  part  of  the  museum  by  purchase,  and  the  McKenzie  Mandan 
collection  is  being  purchased  at  the  present  time.  The  society  is 
fortunate  in  acquiring  these  two  collections  of  so  many  old  relics. 

Miss  Helen  Veeder,  of  Mandan,  has  loaned  to  the  society  a  large 
collection  of  Mandan  stone  and  bone  implements  from  the  Fort 
Lincoln  site. 
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The  following'  additional  donations  have  been  made  since  the 
last  report: 

Indian  relics,  Mr.  Thorlin,  Napoleon. 

Shoulder  blade  of  a  buffalo  with  arrow  point,  L.  B.  Hoagland, 
Hazelton. 

Medicine  stone  from  near  Fort  Clark,  A.  E.  Thorberg,  Mandan. 

Sharps  rifle,  1859,  J.  B.  Jackson. 
Dakota  Territory  treasurer's  seal,  P.  Byrne. 

Lock  of  outer  door  of  guard  house  at  old  Fort  Lincoln,  J.  A. 
Coulter,  Dawson. 

Toboggan,  harness,  Chas.  DeNoyer. 

Morton  County  stamp  of  Gov.  Briggs,  Mr.  Killand,  Mandan. 

Vertebra  of  extinct  animal,  F.  J.  V.  Kiebert,  Center. 

Stone  hammer,  Center. 

Pin  fire  revolver,  C.  J.  Carlson. 

Pin  fire  revolver,  Rev.  Benz  Ashley. 

Territorial  seal,  R.  A.  Nelson. 

Sfeel  arrow,  J.  H.  Parsons,  Grand  Forks. 

Egyptian  Pendant,  H.  A.  Mutchler,  Arena. 

Sibley  revolver,  Chas.  Glitska. 

Medicine  stone,  Goran  Alderin,  Deapolis. 

Part  of  exploded  bomb  from  Manila,  Capt.  W.  P.  Moffit. 

Pertified  shells,  Enders  Louis,  Fort  Jates. 

Indian  beads,  H.  J.  Hoffman. 

Territorial  seal,  Sec.  of  State  Office. 

Indian  Relics,  Fred  Katzke,  New  Salem. 

Stone  hammer,  Peter  Hart,  Collins  P.  O. 


LIBRARY. 

Practically  all  the  available  shelf  room  is  taken  up  and  the  books 
which  are  least  used  are  stored  away  in  boxes.  The  Society  has 
kept  up  in  its  program  of  building  up  its  library  along  local  history 
lines,  and  many  books  on  the  history  of  the  state  and  the  surrounding 
territory  have  been  placed  on  the  shelves.  The  most  extensive  set 
purchased  is  the  Jesuit  Relations. 

During  the  past  year  the  Society  has  placed  in  its  vault  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  governors  from  territorial  days  to  the  nineties. 
This  correspondence  will  materially  aid  future  students  in  working 
out  the  early  history  of  the  territory  and  state. 

The  Society  has  always  been  very  fortunate  in  getting  hold  of 
old  diaries.  A  number  of  them  have  been  published  and  three  are 
in  the  vault  waiting  for  publication  in  some  futurev  olume.  One 
of  them  was  written  by  W.  P.  Zahn,  of  Cannon  Ball  P.  O.,  and 
gives  a  daily  account  as  a  soldier  in  the  Custer  reconnoiterin^  ex- 
pedition to  the  Black  Hills  in  1874  ;  the  second  was  kept  by  F.  A. 
Van  Ostrand,  deceased,  formerly  of  Marion,  N.  Y.,  and  is  a  record 
of  his  experiences  as  clerk  at  Fort  Berthold  and  Stevenson  in 
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1871-2 ;  and  the  one  recently  acquired  is  by  S.  S.  Campbell  of  Sen- 
tinel Butte  who  was  with  Sully  on  his  famous  march. 

The  office  has  the  past  vear  endeavored  to  build  up  its  collection 
of  photographs  of  pioneers  and  of  historical  places  and  events. 
There  are  in  the  state  hundreds  of  these,  of  which  we  ought  to  hove 
at  least  a  copy  and  the  members  and  friends  of  the  Society  should 
endeavor  to  get  them. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  Marsh,  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society,  has 
loaned  an  old  hotel  register  of  early  Bismarck  which  is  of  more 
than  passing  notice.  The  Capitol  House  was  run  by  R.  R.  Marsh  & 
Co.  This  register  contains  many  of  the  names  of  the  famous  men  in 
the  army  and  river  life  who  lived  at  and  visited  Bismarck  during  the 
trying  days  of  1874-5-6. 

The  exchainge  list  as  given  will  show  the  rapid  increase  in  this 
part  of  the  library. 


EXCHANGE  LIST. 

Alabama  Historical  Society,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York  City. 
Boston  Book  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
Connecticut  Historical  Society,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Chicago  Historical  Society,  Chicago. 
Charleston  Museum,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Deleware  Historical  Society,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Dedham  Historical  Society,  Dedham,  Mass. 
Department  of  History,  Pierre,  S.  D. 

Department  of  Archeology,  Philips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass. 

Evanston  Historical  Society,  Evamston,  111. 

Free  Public  Library,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Georgia  Historical  Society,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Historical  Department  of  Iowa,  Des  Moines,  la. 

The  Historian,  Mission  Hill,  S.  D. 

Ipswich  Historical  Society,  Ipswich,  Mass. 

State  Historical  Society,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

State  Historical  Society,  Springfield,  111. 

Father  Jerome,  Fort  Totten,  N.  D. 

Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Long  Island  Historical  Society,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Library  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Laidlow,  G.  E.  The  Fort  Ranch  Victoria  Road,  Ont. 

Los  Angeles  Public  Library,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Manitoba;  Free  Press,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Missouri  Historical  Society,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mass.  Historical  Society,  Boston,  Mass. 

Maryland  Historical  Society,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Maine  Historical  Society,  Portland,  Me. 
Milwaukee  Public  Library,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Minneapolis  Public  Library,  Minneaipolis,  Minn.  ,  ' 
W.  R.  Moorhead,  Andover,  Mass. 
New  York  State  Library,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

New  Brunswich  Historical  Society,  St.  Johns,  N.  B.,  Canada. 
Northern  Indiana  Historicail  Society,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
New  York  Historical  Society,  New  York  City. 
New  Mexico  Historical  Society,  Satita  Fe,  N.  M.  * 
New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  Newark,  N.  J. 
New  Hampshire  Historical  Society,  Concord,  N.  H. 
N.  E.  Historical  and  Geneological  Society,  Boston,  Mass. 
N.  Y.  Public  Library,  New  York  City. 

N.  H.  State  Library,"  Concord,  N.  H.  • 
Ohio  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Ohio  Archeological  and  Historical  Quarterly,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Ontario  Historical  Society,  Toronto,  Can. 
Omaha  World  Herald,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Peabody  Historical  Society,  Peabody,  Mass. 
Pacific  Monthly,  Portland,  Oregon. 
A.  L.  Riggs,  Santee,  Neb. 

Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  Providence,  R.  1. 

State  Historical  Society,  Madison,  Wis. 

Smithsonian  Institute,  Washington,  D.  C. 

State  Historical  Society,  Helena,  Mont. 

State  Historical  Society,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

State  Historical  Society,  Lincoln,  Neb.  z 

State  Historical  Society,  University,  Miss. 

State  Historical  Society,  Topeka,  Kan. 

State  Historical  Society,  New  Orleans,  La. 

State  Historical  Society,  Guthrie,  Okla. 

Texas  State  Historical  Association,  Austin  Texas. 

Tennessee  Historical  Society,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash. 

University  of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

University  of  Missouri,  Columbus,  Mo. 

Virginia  Historical  Society,  Richmond,  Va. 

Vineland  Historian  and  Antiquarian  Society,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

ermont  Historical  Society,  Montpelier,  Vt. 
G.  A.  Vincent,  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

Washington  Historical  Society,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Wisconsin  Archeologicail  Society,  Madison,^  Wis. 

Wyoming  Valley  Historical  and  Geneological  Society,  Wilkes- 
barre,  Pa. 

Wyoming  Historical  Society,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 

W.  Va.    Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Yale  University  Library,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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LIBRARY  LOANS  AND  DONATIONS. 

Photos  of  Fort  A.  Lincoln,  Malcolm  Falconer. 

Photo  of  Fort  A.  Lincoln  and  Bismarck  in  1873,  A.  E.  Grone- 
volcl,  St.  Paul. 

Ten-dollar  confederate  bill,  C.  F.  Carlson. 

D'augareotypes.    W.  F.  Gushing,  Fargo. 

Hotel  register  of  1874-6,  Mrs.  Phoebe  M'arsh. 

Goj/ernment  Document,  Speech  of  J.  Q.  Adarhs  of  LaFayette, 
John  Veeder,  Mandan. 

Photograph,  John  Veeder,  Mandan. 

Photograph  of  Iron  Eyes,  Packs  Wolf,  Elbowoods. 

Photograph  of  Moves  Slowly,  J.  H.  Eagle,  Elbowoods. 

Pljotograph  of  Van  Ostrand,  Henry  Wiedman,  Elbowoods. 

Revolutionary  paper,  Bert  Thurston. 

Indian  grave  photo,  G.  W.  Wolbert. 

Photograph  of  early  Bismarck,  Dr.  Rav/lings. 

Bismarck  Tribune  1882,  J.  L.  Bell. 

Homestead  Certificates  signed  by  G.  Cleveland,  R.  A.  Petrie. 
Photo,  Battleship  North  Dakota,  Gov.  Burke. 

Legislative  d-ocuments,  Grand  Forks  directories,  J.  D.  Taylor, 
Grand  Forks. 

Package  of  Scotch  papers.  Myrtle  Bemis. 

Dairy  of  1874,  W.  P.  Zahn,  Cannon  Ball. 

Fire  maps  of  Bismarck,  P.  Byrne. 

Pamphlets,  F.  A.  Wardwell,  Pembina. 

Atlas  1884,  photo  of  Bismarck  1883,  W.  E.  Parsons. 

History  of  Richland  County,  Thos.  Hall. 

Sioux  Bible,  prayer  books,  Father  Jerome,  Fort  Totten. 

Grosventre  song  book,  J.  H.  Eagle,  Elbowoods. 


FIELD  WORK. 

For  the  past  two  years  much  good  work  has  been  done  in  the 
field  by  our  very  efficient  workers.  The  most  important  task  so 
far  attempted  has  been  the  survey  of  the  village  sites  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Missouri  river  from  the  Arikara  villages  nearly  opposite 
Elbowoods  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Cannon  Ball  river.  The  larger 
part  of  the  work  was  done  during  the  summer  of  1909.  A.  B. 
Stout  and  H.  C.  Fish  assisted  the  secretary  in  the  survey.  Holding 
Eagle,  an  Hidatsa  and  Sitting  Crow,  a  Mandan  Indian,  assisted  the 
party  in  the  survey,  especially  in  the  discovery  and  identification  of 
village  sites,  winter  village  sites,  trails,  holy  places,  battle  grounds 
and  the  like.  The  interpreter  of  the  party  was  Jas.  H.  Eagle,  a  most 
efficient  and  valuable  worker  in  the  survey.  As  a  result  of  this 
season's  surveys,  many  valuable  sites  will  be  preserved  as  parks  and 
saved  from  complete  destruction  till  they  can  be  studied  carefully 
and  in  greater  detail  than  the  time  and  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Society  will  at  present  permit. 
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As  a  result  of  field  work  on  the  Fort  Berthold  reservation,  the 
secretary  was  able  to  discover  the  point  on  the  Missouri  river 
where  the  first  white  man  to  visit  the  statc^  V erendrye,  in  1738,  dis- 
covered this  river,  and  where  four  years  later,  his  two  sons  crossed 
in  their  westward  journe},  to  reach  the  Rocky  mountains  and  the 
Pacific  ocean.  This  spot,  called  Old  Crossing-,  should  be  made  a 
national  park  in  commemoration  of  this  important  event. 

The  completion  of  the  survey  of  the  Mandan,  Hidotsa  and  Ank- 
ara villages  on  the  east  bank  as  well  as  upon  the  west  bank  will 
occupy  our  attention  for  the  coming  season. 

The  discovery  by  the  secretary  Oif  a  Cheyenne  village  on  the 
Sheyenne  river  has  given  further  impetus  to  exploration  in  this 
important  region,  which  will  be  vigorously  pushed  this  year.  Re- 
newed interest  in  the  location  and  marking  of  the  important  points 
on  Sully's  trail  from  Fort  Rice  to  the  Yellowstone  river  will  doubt- 
less lead  to  the  preservation  of  the  most  important  battlefield  in 
the  region  west  of  the  Missouri  river.  In  furtherance  of  this  enter- 
prise, the  secretary  would  urge  the  most  hearty  cooperation  of  all 
who  are  familiar  with  the  region  in  order  that  proper  memorials 
mav  be  erected  in  honor  of  our  soldiers  who  perished  in  this  ardu- 
ous Indian  campaign. 

All  of  which  report  is  respectfully  submitted, 

O.  G.  LiBBY, 

Secretary. 


REPORTS  AND  PROCEEDINGS 


PAPERS  READ  AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETINGS  OF  THE 
STATE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  HEID  AT  WAHPE- 
TON  IN  1909  AND  AT  WALHALLA  IN  1910. 


HISTORY  OF  THE   PROTESTANT   CHURCH   AT  THE 
HEAD  OF  THE  RED  RIVER  VALLEY,  1870-1880. 

F.  R.  Barnes. 

The  following  narrative  covers  the  only  Protestant  services  held 
at  the  head  of  the  Red  River  Valley  for  about  ten  years  beginning 
about  1870. 

In  1872  J.  W.  Blanding  and  family  settled  near  Wahpeton,  com- 
ing from  Lancaster,  Wisconsin.  The  only  houses  on  the  Dakota 
side  across  from  Breckenridge  w^ere  Root's,  on  the  mound  at  the 
corner  of  First  street  and  Bridge  street  in  Root's  addition ;  M.  T. 
Rich's,  on  the  lot  where  their  house  now  is  and  Folsom  Dow's, 
one  block  south  of  the  present  high  school  building.  Later  D.  Wil- 
mot  Smith's  old  house  was  located  about  where  W.  L.  Carter's 
now  stands.  The  Blanding  homestead  was  located  where  their 
house  now  stands.  Mrs.  Blanding  kept  a  little  school  at  her  home. 
She  taught  the  older  ones,  and  her  daughter  Emma,  (now  Mrs.  Bur- 
bank)  the  little  ones.  Later,  Emma  taught  along  the  Wild  Rice,  and 
horded  with  Mrs.  Charles  Male.  Jos.  Wood,  now  of  St.  Paul,  Endi- 
cott  Building,  was  one  of  her  scholars,  and  his  sister  also.  May 
Wood  was  the  first  to  be  buried  in  the  cemetery  on  Wild  Rice  River, 
five  miles  west  of  Wahpeton. 

For  people  shut  off  by  hundreds  of  miles  from  their  fellow  beingS:* 
there  was  very  little  variety  in  life.  The  chief,  and  seemingly  the 
only  entertainment  was  dancing.  They  used  to  hold  parties  in  the 
Breckenridge  depot,  or  sometimes  in  pavilions.  One  occurred  al- 
most in  front  of  Mr.  Rich's  house.  At  such  times  the  army  officers 
would  come  up  from  Fort  Abercrombie,  fourteen  miles  distant, 
and  sometimes  even  from  Fort  Sisseton.  They  always  appeared  in 
full  dress,  with  swords  and  gold  lace.  Sometimes  a  blizzard  would 
delay  the  trains  for  weeks.  One  winter  the  mail  had  to  be  brought 
overland,  as  the  railroad  was  blockaded  four  or  five  weeks. 

In  summer  the  broad  pradries  presented  to  the  eye  a  sea  of  grass, 
and  the  winds  had  full  sweep  over  anything  that  was  there.  Buffalo 
bones  lay  strewn  everywhere,  one  could  get  a  wagon  load  of  horns 
without  great  difficulty.  People  used  buffalo  chips  or  grass  for 
kindling  fires.  Early  settlers  even  used  grass  for  fuel,  wood  being 
high  and  grass  in  such  great  abundance. 

Rev.  Lyons,  a  venerable  missionary,  was  sent  out  from  St.  Paul. 
He  was  of  the  old  time  courtly  class.    He  had  many  places  to  visit, 

For  the  information  in  this  article  I  am  indebted  to  the  following  persons:  Mrs.  J. 
Q.  Burbank,  the  late  E.  K.  Morrill  and  C.  A.  McKean,  Wahpeton,  N. 
D.;  Rev.  Tesse  L.  Fonda,  Austin,  111.;  Rev.  Stewart  Sheldon,  Topeka,  Kan.;  Mrs. 
D.  E.  Bronson,  2745  Nicollet  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Rev.  E.  D  Curtiss,  903  N. 
Delaware  .Ave.,  Indianaoolis .  Ind. ;  Rev.  S.  B.  Rogers,  2425  First  Avenue  S.,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.;  Rev.  M.  S.  Hall,  307  Lake  St.,  Oak  Park,  111.;  Rev,  James .  O. 
Emtrson,   dermantown,   N.  Y. 
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and  among  them  Breckenridge,  where  he  always  received  a  hearty 
welcome.  He  was  a  fine-looking,  grey-haired  man,  very  good,  and 
somewhat  liberal  in  his  views.  Traveling  with  Rev.  Mr.  Lyons  was 
a  young  Bible  agent,  as  he  was  locally  known,  D.  H.  Mason. 
His  work  was  that  of  a  Sunday  School  organizer  but  as  he 
found  one  already  organized  at  Breckenridge,  his  custom  was 
to  visit  the  country  in  this  vicinity  selling  Bibles.  He  was,  in  contrast 
to  i\Ir.  Lyons,  strict  and  somewhat  intolerant  in  his  views. 

In  1873  Rev.  Thomas,  a  grand  old  Scotchman,  probably  about  60 
years  of  age,  affectionately  known  as  Father  Thomas,  followed 
Rev.  Lyons.  ^Ir.  Thomas'  home  had  been  in  Ohio ;  the  Breckenridge 
people  sent  him  over  to  Wahpeton,  but  there  being  no  suitable 
accommodation  on  this  side  for  him  to  board  and  room,  he  had  to 
stay  on  the  Breckenridge  side.  Later  it  was  found  that  he  had  a 
weakness  for  liquor;  saloon-keepers  found  that  out,  and  would  leave 
bottles  at  his  door,  to  tempt  him.  He  had  rooms  in  the  old  Peter- 
son house,  which  was  located  where  the  present  First  National  Bank 
of  Breckenridge  now  stands,  and  boarded  at  the  Hyser  house.  His 
successor  was  Rev.  Smith.  He  is  characterized  as  small,  slender, 
and  of  a  retiring  nature.  He,  too,  stayed  only  a  short  time. 
Still  later  came  Rev.  Webber.  It  was  thought  that  he  would 
preach  at  both  W^ahpeton  and  McCauleyville,  and  great  things  were 
expected  from  this  arrangement.  But  he  proved  unfit,  and  the 
church  was  left  without  ai  leader.  This  condition  lasted  for  some 
time.  Probably  at  that  time  the  people  could  not  raise  enough  to 
keep  a  minister  right  along,  but  they  were  very  liberal  subscribers  to 
the  church.  Even  saloonkeepers  would  respond  freely  with  contri- 
butions. But  the  people  were  so  few  in  number  that  they  could  not 
stand  great  expense.  In  1878  when  the  ]\Iisses  Emma  and  Jessie 
Blanding  were  married,  they  had  to  send  to.]\Iorris,  Minnesota,  for 
a  minister.  He  was  Rev.  Jesse  L.  Fonda,  who  served  at  Morris 
from  September,  1873  to  October,  1882.  The  wedding  of  the  Bland- 
ing sisters  occurred  October  29,  1878. 

Services  at  first  were  held  in  the  depot  at  Breckenridge  or  else  in 
a>  passenger  coach.  Generally  one  wa-s  available,  as  there  were  no 
Sunday  railroad  trains.  Whenever  the  coach  was  here  over  Sunday, 
they  would  use  one  seat  for  a  pulpit.  If  not,  they  would  hold  ser- 
vices in  the  depot,  the  audience  sitting  on  boards,  supported  by  beer 
kegs,  generally  aibout  thirty  attended.  Part  of  the  time  Mr. 
Lyons  -was  here  every  other  Sundajy,  the  alternate  dates  being  filled 
at  Morris  or  Wilmar.  At  this  time  C.  W.  Richardson  and  Andrew 
Brandrup  made  flat-boats  near  the  junction  of  the  Otter  Tail  anvl 
Bois  de  Sioux  Rivers,  as  immense  amounts  of  freights  were  shipped 
down  the  river  on  the  flat-boats  to  Winnipeg.  On  Sundays  work 
was  suspended  long  enough  for  all  to  attend  service.  Audiences  of 
those  days  were  as  intelligent,  and  fully  as  appreciative  of  a  good 
sermon  as  they  are  at  present.  During  the  intervals  when  the  people 
were  without  a  minister,  they  still  had  their  Sunday  School.    Vor  a 
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long  time  Mrs.  Blanding  was  the  teacher,  there  was  one  class,  for 
all  were  grown  up  people,  and  there  were  no  little  children  in  the 
country ;  they  called  it  the  Bible  class.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this 
Sunday  School  later  developed  into  the  first  Congregational  church 
in  North  Dakota.  After  a  time,  Mrs.  Blanding  started  a  Sunday 
School  library  by  getting  the  people  of  her  church  at  Lancaster, 
Wisconsin,  to  send  out  their  old  books.  In  time  Jonathan  Petit, 
who  died  in  Breckenridge  a  few  years  ago,  became  the  Bible  Class 
teacher.  Later  on,  when  there  was  more  than  one  class,  Soren 
Listoe  became  the  first  superintendent. 

C.  A.  Shaw  was  the  early  musician  par  excellence.  He  was  a 
government  signal  service  officer  at  Breckenridge  of  a  station  of 
the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  and  had  a.  well  equipped  offi.ce 
located  a  few  lots  west  of  the  Hyser  House.  On  Sundays  he  would 
bring  his  little  melodeon  over  to  the  pasenger  coach  and  Jessie 
Blanding  would  play,  while  he  performed  on  the  violin.  Mrs. 
Blanding  would  select  the  music,  and  they  had  a  choir  which  prac- 
tised regularly.    Later  on  they  purchased  an  organ  for  the  church. 

The  services  in  Wahpeton  were  often  held  around  in  the  different 
houses,  like  Root's,  Taylor's,  Blanding's  and  Woodsum's.  Early 
Breckenridge  services  were  held  in  the  houses,  too,  but  also  in  the 
Breckenridge  school  house,  which  was  located  several  blocks  north 
and  east  of  the  present  one.  The  first  Wahpeton  school  house  was 
located  about  a  block  north  of  Dakota  a»venue  near  First  street.  At 
that  time  it  was  thought  of  as  away  out  in  the  country.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  first  preachinf^  service  in  Wahpeton  was  held  in  this 
school  hotuse.  Wahpeton  at  that  time  furnished  more  families  to 
support  /the^  church  than  the  Breckenridge  side.  On  the  Dakota 
side  were  the  Blanding,  Taylor,  Woodsum,  Root,  Spink,  Male, 
Moore  and  Rich  families,  as  well  as  the  young  men  who  lived  with 
Mr.  Dow.  On  the  other  side  were  the  Pettits,  Boyers,  and  Lester 
Smiths ;  also  Peter  Sutherland  was  there  for  about  a  year.  But 
all  the  Wahpeton  church-goers  went  to  B'reckenridge  for  a  long 
time  because  there  were  no  fit  buildings  on  the  west  side  for  a 
service.  Later  a  school  house  was  erected  near  the  northeast 
corner  of  'Dakota  avenue  and  Second  street.  In  fact,  the  church 
edifice  on  the  Wahpeton  side  was  put  up  before  they  had  a  similar 
building  in  Breckenridge.  In  view  of  such  influence,  devoted  work 
and  numbers  from  the  Wahpeton  side,  good  ground  exists  for  re- 
garding the  work  from  1872  to  1881  as  a  part  of  the  early  work  of 
the  church  at  Wahpeton. 

In  1879  Stewart  Sheldon  located  at  Yankton  as  General  Mis- 
sionary for  Dakota.  He  wrote  on  September  3rd  of  that  year  to 
Mrs.  Blanding  stating  that  several  were  now  inquiring  about  the 
land  of  the  Dakotas,,  though  it  had  heretofore  been  quite  difficult  to 
get  ministers.  He  sent  one  or  more  of  the  ministers  here  after 
Rev.  Webber.  But  it  was  some  time  before  the  railroad  had 
crossed  the  river  to  Wahpeton.    In  October,  1879,  E.  K.  Morrill 
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arrived  and  bought  out  the  Gazette  from  a  ]\Ir.  Borgen,  a  Scandi- 
navian. He  'built  with  his  own  labor  the  house  on  Third  street 
where  he  lived  until  1909.  One  afternoon  as  he  was  at  work  there 
Mrs.  Blanding  came  along  and  invited  him  to  the  next  Sunday 
service,  which  was  to  be  held  in  the  schoolhouse.  As  ]\Ir.  ]\Iorrill 
remembers  it,  she  said  that  this  would  be  the  first  Protestant  service 
in  ^^'ahpetoll.  His  memory  is  that  the  minister's  name  was  Bart- 
lett,  and  that  he  was  from  New  Hampshire.  About  thirty-five  or 
forty  were  present  at  the  meeting. 

In  the  early  winter  of  1889,  Rev.  J.  O.  Emerson  went  to  Breck- 
enridge  and  was  ordained  there  on  the  evening  of  December  27, 
1880.  This  was  done  by  Council,  Rev.  L.  H.  Cobb,  of  ]Min- 
neapolis  was  the  presiding  minister.  H.  W.  Stone  and  ^Ir.  Fonda 
were  the  representatives  from  ]\Iorris.  The  ordination  took  place  in 
some  large  room  in  Breckenriddge.  Rev.  L.  H.  Cobb  was  the  Congre- 
gational home  misisonary  superintendent  of  the  state,  and  attended 
all  such  services.  ]Mr.  Fonda  was  the  only  other  minister  present; 
hence  the  services  usually  given  to  three  or  four  clergymen  were 
divided  between  the  two.  It  was  typical  ^Minnesota  weather,  with 
the  thermometer  at  20  degrees  below  zero,  the  winds  high  and  snow 
drifting:  hence  the  attendance  was  very  small.  ]\Ir.  Emerson  sup- 
plied both  A\'ahpeton  and  Breckenridge  for  about  two  yea.rs.  He 
is  remembered  as  a  good  minister  and  a  pleasant  man  to  meet,  and 
he  did  a  good  work.  During  the  first  of  this  period  the  principal 
services  were  in  Breckenridge,  as  the  principal  town ;  in  fact,  the 
Wahpeton  mail  was  carried  over  from  Kotchevar's  store  to  Brecken- 
ridge, where  the  railwav  terminated.  Later  on  he  preached  at 
Wahpeton  in  the  morning  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  during 
the  evening. 

The  Congregational  Yearbook  shows  that  the  Breckenridge 
Church  had  been  organized  in  187G,  and  that  jNIr. 'Emerson  was  the 
pastor  from  1880  to  1883.  His  services  in  Wahpeton.  however, 
ended  in  1881.  During  this  time  he  took  a  piece  of  land  which  is 
thought  to  be  near  Hankinson.  He  found  in  the  Sisseton  Reserva- 
tion an  Indian  preacher  with  a  better  library  than  any  other  Dakota 
minister.  During  this  time  James  Ross  was  the  superintendent  of 
the  Sunday  School.  In  1881  the  Great  Northern  railroad  crossed 
the  Bois  de  Souix  river  from  Breckenridge, and  entered  Wahpeton, 
which  immediatelv  ^rew  like  a  mushroom. 

The  minutes  of  the  first  business  meeting  of  the  Wahpeton 
church  were  kept  by  J.  W.  Hayward.  The  first  meeting  recorded 
was  held  Friday  evening,  Aprir22,  1881,  with  Rev.  L.  H.  Cobb  of 
Minneapolis  as  moderator.  It  was  voted  to  organize  a  Congrega- 
tional Church.  The  original  membership  comprised  Mr.  and  ]\Irs. 
■Samuel  Tavlor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Male,  Mrs.  ]\Iaria  Blanding, 
E.  L.  Guild,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  P.  Colton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  H.  Smith, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Hayward.  Mrs.  Blanding,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Taylor  and  Mr.  and  ^Mrs.  Male  presented  letters  ivom  the  Congre- 
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gational  Church  of  Breckenridge.  A  confession  of  faith  and  cove- 
nant were  adopted.  On  May  3rd,  1881,  at  Mrs.  Blanding's  house,  a 
church  constitution  was  adopted.  On  June  16th,  D.  H.  Smith,  E.  L. 
Guild,  Samuel  Taylor,  Folsom  Dow  and  G.  T.  Swasey  were  chosen 
trustees.  Mr.  Guild  came  from  a  prominent  family  in  Wheaton,  111., 
which  was  connected  with  Wheaton  College.  This  also  was  Mr. 
Fonda's  alma  mater,  and  he  was  acquainted  with  the  Guild 
family. 

On  June  20th,  1881,  an  invitation  was  extended  to  Rev.  M.  S. 
Hall  to  become  pastor  of  the  church.  Messrs.  Smith,  Dow,  and 
Hiayward  were  appointed  a  building  committee  to  raise  funds  for 
building  a  church,  select  a  plan,  and  proceed  to  erect  the  building. 
The  trustees  were  instructed  to  secure  a  building  site.  Mr.  Hall 
was  ai  Union  College  man  who  had  graduated  from  Chicago  Theo- 
logical Semminary  in  1871.  Stopping  in  Chicago  in  the  early  sum- 
mer of  1881,  he  went  out  to  the  seminary  where  he  was  iniFormed 
of  the  pressing  need  of  a  pastor  at  Wahpeton.  As  a  result  he  agreed 
to  leave  at  once.  He  came  to  Wahpeton  without  his  family.  On  the 
way  from  Minneapolis  the  only  ones  in  the  car  besideo  himself  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haywood,  parents  of  J.  W.  Haywood,  who  became 
the  first  cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank  at  Wahpeton.  They 
were  on  the  way  to  Wahpeton  from  their  home  in  Ohio.  The  two 
hundred  mile  ride  from  Minneapolis  took  all  day ;  the  party  arrived 
Saturday  evening.    Mr.  Hall  says : 

'The  next  day  I  preached  in  the  school  house  (near  the  north- 
east corner  of  Dakota  avenue  and  Second  street)  to  a  very  interest- 
ing audience.  I  had  about  60  present,  including  the  Taylors,  Dows, 
Haywoods,  Woodsums,  E.  L.  Guild  and  Miss  Sarah  Rich  (now 
Mrs.  Fred  Falley),  who  played  the  organ.  The  organ  had  been 
presented  by  a  member  of  the  St.  Anthony,  Minnesota,  church,  who 
took  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  all  public-spirited  work,  it  cost 
$350.00.  The  school  teacher,  W.  G.  Crocker,  led  the  singing;  but 
such  a  thing  as  a  choir  was  impossible. 

"The  next  morning  the  first  man  I  called  on  was  Mr.  E.  L. 
Guild.  My  first  impressions  of  the  town  were  that  it  was  hustling- 
and  included  some  very  energetic  people  who  were  pushing  things. 
Building  areas  were  not  compact ;  construction  was  principally  in 
Root's  Addition  near  the  Bois  de  Sioux  river.  There  were  many 
saloons,  all  on  the  south  side  of  Dakota  avenue.  That  nearest  the 
Breckenridge  bridge  was  called  "First  Chance,"  the  next  was 
"Next  Chance ;"  then  came  "Best  Chance,"  and  finally  "Last 
Chance." 

"I  began  boarding  at  the  only  hotel  in  town ;  it  seemed  not  much 
larger  than  a  dry-goods  box.  The  boys  called  it  Hotel  de  Ross, 
because  it  was  kept  by  James  Ross.  His  charges  were  reasonable, 
and  yet  table  board  was  high.  They  did  the  best  thev  could,  but 
no  vegetables  were  raised  and  we  had  to  live  principally  on  canned 
;.(oods.  with  fresh  meat  once  in  a  while.    There  was  not  a  butcher 
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shop  in  town.  My  lodgings  were  in  a  room  which  I  occupied  with 
an  agreeable  young  man  who  was  supplying  the  Methodists.  The 
room  had  two  beds,  but  as  one  was  always  occupied  by  guests,  he 
and  I  had  to  double  up.  In  June,  when  I  came,  the  population  of 
Wahpeton  was  not  over  500,  by  winter  it  had  more  than  doubled. 
Building  was  going  on  everywhere.  But  of  course  there  wasn't  a 
tree  in  town.  The  only  farm  houses  near  were  the  Blanding's  and 
the  Taylors'.  South  and  southwest  there  wasn't  a  house  for  miles. 
Only  in  times  of  the  beautiful  mirages  did  we  ever  see  houses  that 
way.  Even  horses  and  farm  implements  were  then  visible,  though 
sometimes  ten  to  fifteen  miles  away. 

''My  first  week  was  spent  on  subscription  papers  for  the  new 
church  building.  About  $1,000  had  been  secured ;  this  we  increased 
to  $2,000  by  generous  sums  promised  by  many.  Thereupon  we 
felt  justified  in  letting  the  contract.  Mr.  M.  T.  Rich  was  on  the 
paper  for  one  lot  33  x  200  feet.  D.  H.  Smith  and  I  waited  until  a 
ca»r  of  our  lumber  had  come,  then,  chancing  to/  meet  Mr.  Rich  about 
that  time  on  the  street,  I  said,  'Mr.  Rich,  you  and  I  must  select  that 
lot  for  a  church  right  away,  so  that  we  can* unload  our  lumber  and 
begin  building.'  We  soon  made  our  selection.  'Now,'  said  I,  "thirty- 
three  feet  is  too  little  frontage.  Can't  you  give  us  two  lots?'  He 
told  me  to  see  Mrs.  Rich  about  it,  and  she,  >of  course,  consented. 
Before  night  the  lumber  was  all  on  the  ground.  Up  to  this  tim'C 
the  building  committee  had  been  very  prompt  in  attending  to  every- 
thing, but  thereaefter  I  collected  all  the  monev.  and  paid  the 
workmen  and  contractor.  He  was  an  Irish  Catholic  and  a  fine  man. 
His  work  was  as  true  as  steel.  Every  cent  of  the  subscriptions  was 
paid  in ;  R.  N.  Ink  and  G.  T.  Swasey  used  to  subscribe  $5  or  $10 
every  two  or  three  weeks,  or  about  every  time  they  made  a 
good  land  deal.  We  couldn't  get  pews  in  Minneapolis,  so  bought 
lumber  and  Mr.  Whitehouse,  (now  of  Lisbon,  N.  Dak.)  and  I 
made  them  ourselves.  But  at  that  time  there  were  no  sidewalks. 
We  had  two  planks  set  on  barrels  from  Dakota  avenue  to  the  new 
building.  The  church  was  dedicated  December  15th,  1881,  with  a 
crowded  audience  room.  Dr.  Dana,  of  St.  Paul,  delivered  the  dedi- 
catory address.  Dr.  Montgomery  also  took  part.  He  was  the  Home 
Missionary  Superintendent  for  Minnesota  and  Dakota.  Mr.  Emer- 
son and  Mr.  Fonda,  too,  were  present.  By  the  end  of  1881  a  large 
number  of  families  had  moved  to  Wahpeton,  and  the  congregations 
were  large.  The  church  was  always  well  filled.  My  wife  came 
about  the  last  of  November.  During  my  pastorate  a  man  shot  him- 
self accidentally,  and  I  was  asked  to  conduct  the  funeral.  The  man 
in  charge  of  the  cemetery,  which  was  a  little  south  of  Breckenridge, 
near  the  river,  was  the  undertaker.  He  came  over  to  Wahpeton  in 
a  hay-rack  to  get  the  body.  The  deceased  German's  friends  thought 
the  proposed  mode  of  carriage  an  insult,  and  had  the  rema.ins  taken 
over  in  a  carriage  which  we  followed.  Arriving  at  the  grave-yard, 
we  found  the  grave-box  lowered  only  about  two  feet.   Thinking  tha^ 
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the  grave  had  possibly  been  dug  a  trifle  too  narrow,  we  tried  to 
crowd  the  box  down,  but  this  was  impossible,  in  fact,  it  could  not 
be  wedged  either  way.  At  this  juncture  the  undertaker,  who  had 
been  concealed  behind  some  trees,  appeared  and  directed  us  to  leave 
the  grave  and  coffin  to  him,  as  he  would  take  care  of  the  ceremony 
himself.  I  took  the  relatives  and  friends  aside  and  suggested  that 
the  burial  occur  along  the  Wild  Rice  river,  at  a  cemetery  there. 
This  was  agreed  upon,  and  we  departed,  threats  of  a  lawsuit  follow- 
ing us  from  the  baffled  undertaker,  who  was  charging  us  $35.00  for 
the  two  foot  grave.  But  there  was  legal  lore  enough  in  the  com- 
pany to  decide  that  he  had  not  done  his  work  in  a  workmanlike 
manner,  and  hence  that  we  were  not  responsible. 

"My  wife's  health  in  the  northwest  was  so  poor  that  the  doctor 
ordered  her  return  south ;  hence  I  stayed  in  Wahpeton  only  14 
months." 

On  May  9th,  1882,  Rev.  Edward  D.  Curtiss  was  called  to  be  pas- 
tor. Mr.  Curtiss  writes  of  his  early  experiences  in  Wahpeton  in 
part  as  f  ollows :  "My  pastorate  in  Wahpeton  began  about  July  1, 
1882,  and  lasted  one  year.  I  came  directly  from  Andover,  Massat- 
chusetts,  where  I  had  graduated  in  the  Theological  Seminary  in 
June.  Mrs.  Curtiss  and  our  two  little  girls  accompanied  me.  Arriv- 
ing in  W'ahpeton,  I  found  the  church  edifice  in  a  slough,  a  small 
structure  on  cedar  post  foundations.  All  work  had  ceased,  and  only 
four  of  the  original  seven  members  were  in,  town.  The  building 
was  unpainted,  had  only  a  rough  coat  of  plaster,  there  were  no 
platform  nor  approaches  to  it,  and  the  entire  neighborhood  was 
several  feef  under  water.  At  the  hotel  I  found  Mr.  Guild,  who 
interested  himself  in  a  public  subscription  to  build  both  a  sidewalk 
over  the  water  from  the  main  street,  Dakota  avenue,  to  the  church 
and  a  platform  (or  shall  I  call  it  landing)  in  front  of  the  building. 
It  cost  $140.  This  constructed,  we  held  service.  Soon  we  had 
the  church  painted  and  the  walls  finished  by  St.  Paul  workmen.  At 
the  morning  service  about  six  weeks  later  we  raised  a  fund  for  a 
building  site  and  $803  for  a  parsonage.  Perhaps  sixty  men  and  six  or 
eight  women  constituted  the  audience.  On  December  21st  the  church 
celebrated  "Forefathers'  Day"  in  the  opera  house,  with  booths  for 
the  sale  of  fancy  articles,  and  a  roast  supper.  Mr.  Falsom  Dow  was 
one  of  the  speakers.  We  cleared  $155.  Each  of  the  two  weekly 
papers  gave  me  a  column  in  which  to  advertise  the  event.  Later 
we  had  a  bell  supper,  and  secured  $145.  This  was  added  to  dur- 
ing the  next  few  days,  and  altogether  $1,000  paid  in.  When 
the  bell  arrived,  the  tower  had  to  be  strengthened  before  it  could 
be  placed  in  position.  A  fine  street-lamp,  spelling  "First  Congrega- 
tional Church"  in  red  letters,  was  purchased  in  St.  Paul,  and  donated 
by  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel.  For  a  month  or  so  after  our  arrival, 
Mrs.  Curtiss,  the  children  and  I  had  to  live  in  a  little  room  in  the 
hotel  at  a  cost  of  $17.50  per  week.  The  room  seemed  about  8x9. 
hotel    at    a    cost    of    $17.50    per    week.    Then   we  began 
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housekeeping  in  Root's  addition,  in  the  original  Root  house, 
built  on  a  mound  on  First  street  before  the  town  was  named, 
and  very  fully  inhabited  before  we  entered.  The  former  res- 
idents remained  and  disputed  possession.  Early  in  September  the 
house  w^as  sold  and  we  occupied  three  detached  rear  rooms  over 
a  saloon.  Our  daughter  Edith  had  been  born  in  the  Root  house 
August  23rd.  From  the  saloon  building  we  moved,  after  Thanks- 
giving Day,  into  the  new  parsonage,  damp  with  new  plaster.  The 
water  froze  out  of  the  plaster  during  the  winter,  which  was  severe. 
Water  was  brought  to  us  in  barrels  and  they  had  such  an  interior 
coating  of  ice  that  only  two  or  three  .pailfuls  were  obtained  for 
25c.  Once  our  water-barrel  froze  solid  in  the  sitting-room.  Some- 
times a  bushel  basket  would  not  hold  the  snow  on  the  interior  walls 
of  the  pantry  as  the  damp  plaster  froze  out  in  the  congealing 
moisture  of  the  room.  However,  we  were  very  happy  in  the  new 
parsonage.  My  salary  was  $1,000,  and. after  December  1st  the  use 
of  the  parsonage  too.  The  salary  was  paid  promptly  over  the 
counter  of  the  First  National  Bank.  During  the  winter  Supt. 
]\Iontgomery  once  surprised  us  and  had  dinner  with  us  in  the  new 
parsonage.  Then  we  took  our  choir  over  to  Breckenridge  in  the 
evening,  and  held  a  common  meeting  over  there  with  Rev.  Jas.  O. 
Emerson.  We  accustomed  the  people  to  mention  ours  as  the  Fii'sf 
Congregational  Church.  The  Episcopalians  met  in  the  opera  house, 
the  Baptists  in  the  school  house  and  the  IMethodists  in  a  hired 
second-floor  room  on  Dakota  avenue.  I  held  first  meetings  at 
Dwight,  Fort  Abercrombie  and  Barnesville.  During  the  fall  I  was 
ordained  in  the  church  by  a  council  called  in  connection  with  the 
Association.  Rev.  Wm.  Ewing,  later  Sunday  School  missionary 
in  Michigan,  baptized  our  baby  Edith.  In  1883  my  health  failed  and 
I  left  for  Michigan.  My  work  in  Wahpeton  was  brief,  but  it  forced 
foundation  building  and  turned  the  tide  of  religious  affairs.  The 
church  was  brought  forward  into  property  standing  and  prominence 
by  Rev.  G.  B.  Barnes  who  followed  me  and  perfected  the  organiza- 
tion and  developed  the  spiritual  usefulness  of  the  membership." 

Rev.  G.  B.  Barnes  began  work  as  pastor  September  2,  1883.  Sub- 
sequent pastors  came  later  as  follows:  Rev.  J.  'M.  LaBach,  June, 
1888;  Rev.  C.  L.  Rotch  Januarv  1st,  1892,  Rev.  G.  B.  Barnes  April, 
1894,  Rev.  E.  S.  Shaw  March' 1st,  1900,  Rev.  T.  Merrill  Edmunds 
September  5,  1888,  a.nd  Rev.  E.  D.  Gallagher  July  2,  1896.  Until 
1885  the  church  was  reported  as  a  church  in  Wahpeton,  Dakota 
Territory ;  thereafter  it  was  listed  as  a  North  Dakota  Church. 


STATEMENT  OF  W.  A.  FARNSWORTH. 

'T  moved  from  River  Falls,  Wis.,  with  my  parents  and  grand 
parents  to  Breckenridge,  Minn.,  in  1879.  All  of  us,  including  three 
children,  lived  for  two  weeks  in  one  room  in  the  old  Hyscr  house. 
We  next  occupied  a  house  on  the  Wahpeton  side  on  Dakota  avenue, 


The  Late  Rev.  C.  B.  Barnes,  Wahpeton,  N.  D. 
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opposite  the  present  Catholic  church  and  next  door  to  Mike 
Mohr's  blacksmith  shop.  We  occupied  the  lower  floor,  the  second 
floor  was  occupied  by  a  printer  named  Borgen,  who  ran  the  paper 
for  a  year.  He  was  bought  out  by  E.  K.  Morrill  who  moved  the 
outfit  to  his  house  on  Third  street.  After  about  four  months  we 
moved  into  a  house  on  Second  street  where  we  lived  many  years, 
when  we  first  occupied  the  house  it  had  not  been  finished,  the  doors 
and  windows  not  being  put  in.  In  1881,  when  the  railroad  was 
being  built,  the  men  would  come  to  our  house  for  lodging  and  be 
thankful  for  a  place  to  sleep  on  the  floor.  My  father  had  a  team  of 
horses  at  a  time  when  there  were  few  in  the  country.  He  found 
plenty  of  work  hauling  lumber  for  the  early  homeseekers ;  later  he 
started  the  first  dray  line' in  Wahpeton, 

"Mitchell  J.  Courteney  was  the  first  teacher  in  Wahpeton,  Henne- 
ger  was  the  second  one  here.  The  school  house  was  located  where 
the  present  graded  school  stands.  Among  the  pupils  in  these  early 
days  were  Irving  Farns worth,  John  B.  Royer,  Clarence  Nichols, 
Ed.,  Mamie,  and  Irene  Hazelhurst,  John  Buckingham,  nephew  of 
John  Johnson,  connected  with  the  Richland  County  Loan  Associa- 
tion, and  Guy  and  Louis  Vanderveer.  Among  other  early  settlers 
were  Calla  Bell  and  Jennie  Bell,  daughters  of  Dawson  Bell  of  the 
Headquarters  Hotel,  Thos.  Mahoney,  first  Northern  Pacific  operator 
at  Wahpeton,  Thomas  Hooker,  engineer,  Geo.  Dawson,  a  barber, 
now  in  Fargo,  W.  J.  Vanderveer,  banker  in  early  days,  and  Arthur 
T.  Whitehouse,  a  merchant. 

"Myron  Kuppenburf  taught  school  at  Abercrombie,  his  father  was 
one  of  the  first  county  commissioners.  Mary  Dawson  taught  school 
in  Wahpeton  for  a  time,  she  married  Grant  Mountain,  and  now  re- 
sides at  Britton,  South  Dakota." 
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THE  OLD  SETTLERS'  PARK  AT  WALHALLA. 

C.  W.  Andrews. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Red  River  Valley 
Old  Settlers'  Association  held  at  Grand  Forks,  December  20th, 
1902,  the  general  secretary  of  the  association  presented  the  claim  of 
Walhalla  for  an  Old  Settlers'  and  HEstorical  Park,  on  the  same 
plan  as  that  for  Abercrombie,  showing  that  in  natural  location  and 
historical  interest  no  other  place  in  the  state  could  compare  with 
Walhalla,  therefore  it  was  pre-eminently  fitted  for  a  Historical  Park 
and  Museum. 

It  was  moved  by  George  B.  Winship,  that  William  H.  White,  of 
Fargo,  president,  C.  W.  Andrews,  secretary,  and  Col.  Lounsberry, 
be  a  committee  of  three  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  the 
State  Historical  Society  and  preparing  a  memorial  to  the  state 
legislature  asking  for  the  appropriation  of  $1,000  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  sites,  erecting  buildings,  procuring  historical 
relics  and  maintaining  same,  and  that  the  bill  be  presented  at  the 
coming  session  of  the  legislature  if  possible  by  the  Hon.  Judson 
LaMoure;  said  appropriation  to  be  expended  by  the  State  Historical 
Society  Commission  in  conjunction  with  the  Red  River  Valley  Old 
Settlers'  Association. 

This  memorial  was  drafted  and  presented  by  the  Hon.  J.  LaMoure 
who  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  senate  introduced  Senate 
Bill  No.  196  as  follows :  "For  an  Act  to  provide  for  the  Contribu- 
tion, Purchase  and  Custody  of  Historical  Sites  aod  Relics  in  the 
State  of  North  Dakota  and  to  Appropriate  Money  Therefor.  Be  It 
Enacted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  North  Dakota : 

"Section  1.  The  State  Historical  Commission  may  from  time  to 
time,  receive  contributions  of  historical  sites'  and  relics,  or  money 
for  the  purchase  of  such  sites  and  relics,  and  may  purchase  such 
sites  and  relics. 

"It  may  purchase  not  exceeding  ten  acres  of  land,  embracing  the 
site  of  Old  Fort  Abercrombie,  in  Richland  county,  at  a  cost  not  ex- 
ceeding $500.00  and  not  exceeding  ten  acres  of  laod  embracing  the 
site  of  the  first  Christian  Mission  grounds  at  Walhalla,  Pembina 
county,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $500.00.  When  land  shall  be  con- 
tributed or  purchased  as  herein  authorized  for  historical  purposes, 
the  title  shall  vest  in  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  and  the  land  may 
be  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  Old  Settlers'  Association  of  the 
respective  counties  in  which  said  sites  are  located,  and  may  be  im- 
proved and  used  by  them  for  public  park  purposes  and  for  the 
accumulation  and  care  of  relics  of  historical  interest.  When  relics 
are  contributed  or  purchased,  they  shall  be  placed  in  the  custody  of 
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the  State  Historical  Commission  and  those  of  a  local  historical 
nature  may  be  leased  to  County  Old  Settlers'  Association  where  prop- 
er provisions  have  been  made  for  their  care  and  preservation.  Money 
contributed  for  the  purchase  of  historical  relics  or  sites  shall  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  state  treasurer  and  shall  be  paid  out  on 
the  warrant  of  the  state  auditor  when  approved  by  the  State  Histor- 
ical Commission  or  a  majority  of  its  members. 

'"Section  2.  There  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  this 
act,  the  sum  of  $1,000.00  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary 
out  of  the  money  in  the  state  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 
Provided,  that  before  said  appropriation  shall  be  available  there 
shall  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  the  state  of 
North  Dakota,  to  the  credit  and  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  said 
State  Historical  Commission,  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars 
($1,000)  as  a  contribution  from  interested  parties  for  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  act." 

The  above  bill  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  resolutions  and 
through  the  untiring  efforts  of  Hon.  Judson  LaMoure,  William  H. 
White,  and  Hon.  James  Twamley  was  passed  on  its  third  reading. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  original  bill  was  passed  for  both  Walhalla  and 
Abercrombie,  $500.00  for  each  park  and  those  interested  at  each 
point  having  put  up  the  other  $500.00,  the  sites  w^ere  purchased.  In 
V/alhalla's  case  a  committee  of  Old  Settlers  was  appointed  to  locate 
the  sice  and  they  determined  on  a  five  acre  tract  adjoining  the  town 
of  Walhalla,  N.  D.,  on  the  southeast  which  lies  as  follows : 

Commencing  at  a  Point  3  chains  and  35  links  S.,  35  degrees  E., 
and  at  38.03  chains  South,  55  degrees  West  of  the  section  corner 
common  to  sections  20,  29,  163-56,  thence  south  35  degrees,  E.  5 
chains,  thence  S.  55  degrees,  W.  10  chains,  thence  North  35  degrees, 
W.  5  chains,  to  the  south  side  of  Riverside  Ave.,  extended  in  the 
Town  of  Walhalla,  N.  D.  thence  N.  55  degrees,  E.  along  the  south 
side  of  Riverside  Ave,  extended  10  chains  to  the  place  of  beginning, 
containing  5  acres  and  being  a  fractional  portion  of  the  SW^:^  of 
NW>4  29-163-56. 

This  is  a  beautiful  site,  located  on  the  bank  of  the  Pembina 
river,  and  running  back  to  the  top  of  the  Pembina  IMountain^  over- 
looking the  town  of  Walhalla  and  the  deep  cut  through  which  the 
Pembina  river  flows,  350  feet  below.   The  panoramic  view  from  this  ' 
point  is  the  finest  view  to  be  found  in  the  state,  as  there  can  be  seen 
from  this  point  on  a  bright  day,  the  towns  of  Leroy,  Leyden.  Bath-  ' 
gate,  and  Neche  in  North  Da.kota.  and  the  towns  of  Gretna.  Plum  t 
Coulee,  Winkler  and  ]\lorden  in  Manitoba,  beside  some  20  Mennon- 
ite  villages  in  Manitoba.    While  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  the  fringe 
of  timl>er  skirting  both  sides  of  the  Pembina  river  in  irregular  line 
can  be  followed  till  lost  on  the  horizon.    The  beautiful  prairie  farm  { 
homes  show  white  and  red  in  their  emerald  sotting  of  green  trees 
and  are  surrounded  on  all  sides  bv  the  waving  grain.    No  park 
could  have  greater  natural  beauty;  the  gradual  ascent  to  tlie  top  (^f 
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the  mountain  can  be  terraced,  and  beautiful  walks  and  drives  laid 
out,  rustic  summer  houses,  and  resting  places  made  under  the  leafy 
arbor  of  natural  trees,  as  the  park  has  a  fine  natural  grove  of  pop- 
lar, birch  and  oak  trees. 

The  old  settlers  have  placed  on  this  tract  the  last  oak  log  ware- 
house which  was  built  in  1852  by  Norman  W.  Kittson,  and  which 
was  donated  to  the  old  settlers  by  John  F.  Mager,  from  whom  the 
state  bought  the  park. 

The  old  settlers  have  had  it  re-erected  on  the  park  grounds  and 
a  withe  and  clay  chimney  built,  of  the  kind  found  here  when  the 
country  was  new.  The  roof  is  shingled  and  the  floor  laid,  and  it 
will  make  a  good  place  for  our  relics  and  curios,  when  we  have  a 
caretaker.  It  is  a  relic  in  itself,  and  more  of  this  kind  of  build- 
ings should  have  been  preserved.  It  has  been  proposed,  and  no 
doubt  will  be  carried  out,  that  the  old  settlers  erect  five  camps  on 
this  property.  A  center  camp  for  the  honorairy  members,  or  Canoe 
Class,  (the  ladies  being  members  of  this  class)  then  at  equal 
distance  a  square  will  be  marked  out,  and  a  camp  built  at  each 
point,  one  for  those  coming  here  in  1871  and  earlier,  known  as  the 
Cat  Fish  Class,  one  for  those  coming  here  in  1872-1876,  known  as 
the  Dog  Train  Class,  one  for  those  coming  here  in  1877-1879, 
known  as  the  Ox  Cart  Class,  and  one  for  those  coming  here  in  1880- 
1881,  known  as  the  Stage  Coach  Class.  These  buildings  will  be  for 
the  sole  benefit  of  the  members  of  these  various  classes,  so  that 
they  can  hold  meetings  and  swap  yarns  of  ''ye  olden  days,"  with 
those  who  came  to  the  country  about  the  same  time  as  themselves.. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  writer  as  secretary  of  the  Old  Settlers' 
Association  to  compile  biographies  and  autobiographies  of  all  the 
old  settlers  to  be  filed  in  cabinets  made  on  purpose  for  their  care, 
for  it  will  only  be  a  few  years  when  they  will  all  have  passed  away 
and  all  their  acts  and  doings  will  become  history. 

These  historical  spots  will  become  more  and  more  valuable  to  the 
coming  generations,  so  it  is  hoped  that  all  old  settlers,  and  those 
interested  in  the  history  of  the  state  will  assist  in  the  work  of 
creating  such  parks  as  these  in  all  parts  of  the  state. 

To  the  Hon.  Judson  LaMoure  of  Pembina,  William  H.  White  of 
Fargo,  James  Twamley  and  George  B.  Winship  of  Grand  Forks, 
Albert  Schmidt  and  H.  J.  Hagen  of  Abercrombie  and  C.  W.  An- 
drews of  Walhalla  is  due  the  credit  that  the  State  Historicail  So- 
ciety and  the  Red  River  Valley  Old  Settlers'  Association  are  the 
owners  and  caretakers  of  these  two  magnificient  parks. 

It  is  proposed  to  lay  the  park  out  into  walks  and  drives  with 
summer  houses  and  other  rustic  places,  fencing  the  whole  tract,  put- 
ting up  on  top  of  the  hill  a  two  story  rustic  lookout  where  all  can 
enjoy  the  beaiutiful  view,  which  those  who  have  seen  it  say  is  the 
finest  in  North  Dakota.  The  Red  River  Valley  Old  Settlers'  As- 
sociation has  on  hand  the  sum  of  $176.80,  while  the  Pembina  and 
Walsh  county  Auxiliary  has  $128.21.    These  sums  belong  to  the 
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Association  and  cannot  be  used  for  the  park  unless  so  appropriated ; 
so  for  the  purjxDse  of  raising  the  money  necessary  to  beautify  the 
grounds  it  has  been  proposed  that  each  member  of  the  Old  Settlers' 
contribute  $1.00  toward  this  sum,  to  be  used  by  the.  Park  Com- 
mission for  the  benefit  of  the  two  parks  under  their  control  at  Wal- 
halla  and  Abercrombie,  and  that  a  small  appropriation  be  asked 
from  the  state  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  old  settlers  have  at  Walhalla  over  $300  worth  of  historical 
relics,  including  mounted  birds,  snakes,  arrowheads,  stone  pestles,  a 
branding  iron,  a  Red  River  cart,  harness  and  ox.  The  cart,  ox 
and  harness  which  are  at  Bismarck,  have  been  in  the  exhibit  of  the 
state  at  the  St.  Lx>uis  and  Portland  fairs,  and  is  now  in  the  care  of 
the  State  Historical  Society.  These  relics  are  now  being  catalogued 
and  will  be  put  in  position  in  one  room  of  the  new  school  house  at 
Walhalla  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  and  others.  They  have 
been  gathered  together  by  the  writer  for  the  Old  Settlers'  Asso- 
ciation. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH   OF  THE  REVEREND  FATHER 
JOSEPH  GOIFFON,  A  PIONEER  CATHOLIC 
MISSIONARY  OF  PEMBINA  AND 
WALHALLA. 

REV.  J.  H.  FORBES. 

"Rev.  Joseph  Goififon,  one  of  the  best  known  priests  in  Minne- 
sota and  the  Northwest,  died  suddenly  at  the  home  of  his  nephew, 
Mr.  Anthony  Goiffon  near  Hugo,  Minn.  He  was  eighty-six  years 
of  age.  In  1837  he  enrolled  as  a  priest  and  for  three  years  was  the 
pastor  at  Pembina  and  St.  Joseph,  (now  Walhalla),  in  the  extreme 
northeastern  part  of  what  is  now  North  Dakota.  Only  a  few  years 
ago  he  retired  from  the  ministry,  living  since  in*  Mendota  and  Hugo, 
Minn."i 

This  is  the  brief  press  announcement  of  the  death  of  a  priest  who^ 
for  more  than  half  a  century,  was  the  most  zealous,  self-sacrificing 
and  hard  working  missionary  that  ever  trod  the  soil  of  Minnesota 
and  the  Northwest. 

Though  the  missionary  career  of  Reverend  Father  Goiffon,  in 
what  is  now  North  Dakota,  has  been  rather  short,  nevertheless,  he 
occupies  a  splendid  place  in  its  list  of  heroes.  His  humble  but 
glorious  priestly  life  will  remain  a  touching  example  to  future 
generations. 

Father  Goiffon  was  born  in  1824,  in  the  department  of  Ain, 
France,  diocese  of  Belley,  in  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Besan- 
con'.* 

At  an  early  age  his  parents  sent  him  to  the  preparatory  seminary 
(petit  seminaire),  of  'Meximieux,  a  city  of  the  same  department. 
In  this  college  have  studied  before  and  since  many  priests  of  the 
diocese  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  among  others  the  first  Bishop  of  St. 
Paul,  Right  Reverend  Joseph  Cretin,  Reverend  Denis  Ledon,  the 
Most  Reverend  Archbishop  Ireland,  Bishop  O'Corman  of  Sioux 
Falls,  Bishop  Corbett  of  Crookston,  Fathers  Gentlot  and  Savey,  of 
the  diocese  of  St.  Paul. 

After  a  classical  course  of  six  years  and  two  years  of  philosophy 
young  Goiffon  finding  himself  called  to  the  priesthood,  entered  the 
Grand  Seminary,  where,  during  four  years,  he  pursued  a  most 
thorough  theological  course.  For  several  years,  following  his 
ordination  to  the  holy  priesthood,  he  labored  in  the  ministry  in  his 
native  diocese. 

In  his  unstinted  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  longing  for  a 


^Fargo  Daily  News,   May  7,  1910. 

^In  France  a  department  is  an  administrative  territorial  division.  There  are  eight- 
seven  in  the  country. 
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larger  field  of  activity,  Father  Goiffon  then  earnestly  thought  of 
going  as  a  missionary  in  some  foreign  country.  He  selected,  at  last, 
as  his  missionary  field,  the  northwestern  American  missions,  prob- 
ably influenced  in  this  choice,  either  by  the  call  of  American 
bishops,  in  quest  of  priests  for  their  western  dioceses,  or  by  the 
example  of  Bishop  Loras,  the  first  bishop  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  of 
Bishop  Cretin,  first  bishop  of  St.  Paul,  ,who  was  from  Montluel,  in 
the  same  department  of  Ain,  of  Father  Galtier,  the  first  priest  of 
Minnesota,  of  Monsignor  Augustine  Ravoux,  late  Vicar  General  of 
diocese  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  who  were  all  from  France  and  had 
volunteered  to  work  in  this  portion  of  the  Lord's  vineyard. 

In  1857,  (and  not  1837),  through  a  desire  for  missionary  la- 
bours, Father  Goififon  emigrated  to  the  United  States  and  was  en- 
rolled among  the  priests  of  the  diocese  of  St.  Paul,  embracing  in 
those  days,  the  whole  state  of  Minnesota  and  what  is  now  the  two 
Dakotas.  In  this  same  territory  nine  dioceses  have  been  erected 
since,  and  are  in  a  very  prosperous  condition. 

In  February,  1859,  he  was  appointed,  by  Right  Reverend  Thomas 
L.  Giace,  second  bishop  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  to  the  pastoral  charge 
of  Pembina  and  St.  Joseph,  (now  Walhalla).  This  post  had  been 
left  vacant  by  the  departure  of  Father  G.  A.  Belcourt  for  the  pro- 
vince of  Quebec,  Canada  and  Rustico,  Prince  Edward  Island,  where 
this  true  and  great  missionary  passed  to  his  eternal  reward  in  1874. 
These  two  missions,  forty  miles  apart,  were  located  in  the  extreme 
northeastern  corner  of  what  is  now  North  Dakota,  on  the  borders 
of  the  diocese  of  St.  Boniface,  Manitoba,  and  west  of  Minnesota. 
In  those  early  days,  travel  between  St.  Paul  and  Pembina  was  most 
laborious,  requiring  six  weeks  to  make  the  journey.  The  hardships 
attending  it  were  very  great,  especia.lly  when  it  took  place  in  the 
winter.  It  was  Father  Goififon's  lot  to  experience  it  in  the  fall  of 
1860,  as  we  will  tell  later.  Soon  after  his  appointment,  having  made 
the  most  needful  preparation,  our  missionary  hired  a  guide  with 
dog-sleighs  and  set  out-  for  Pembina  and  St.  Joseph  by  way  of  St. 
Paul  to  St.  Cloud,  St.  Cloud  to'  Georgetown,  .and  -Georgetown  to 
Pembina. 

The  first  official  act  of  Father  Goiffon,  in  his  missions,  a  baptism, 
is  recorded  at  the  date  of  March  23,  1859,  and  the  last  one  of 
Father  Belcourt,  a  baptism  also,  at  that  of  March  15,  1859.  At  his 
coming  in  Pembina,  the  missionary  found  no  priest's  house.  None 
had  been  built  since  the  fall  of  1852,  when  the  wild  Sioux  Indians 
had  completely  destroyed  it  by  fire.  The  church  and  adjoining 
convent  of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Propogation  of  the  Faith  had 
been  also  reduced  to  aslies  in  quick  succession,  which  sad  event  had 
occaisioncd  Iv'itlicr  lUlcourt's  removing  the  residence  to  St.  Joseph, 
from  wliich  post  he  attended  to  his  duties  at  Pembina. 

Necessity  then  compelled  Father  Goifi^on  to  put  on,  at  once,  a  new 
dwcllinj.':-,  ,'is  he  wrote  to  the  author  in  ai  letter,  dated  from  Mendota, 
Minn.,  ( )cl()1>cr  27,  1908,  he  built  it  himself,  1)cm:il;-  but  a  poor  car- 
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penter,  with  a  few  poor  tools  and  bad  material.  It  was  a  mere  log 
hut  12  feet  square,  coarsely  done  in  every  way.  The  boards,  would 
it  not  be  better  to  say  the  logs,  of  the  ceiling  and  floor,  were  hardly 
joined  together.  It  had  only  one  room,  used  as  a  church  on  Sunday 
when  needed,  and  as  a  residence  for  the  misisonary.  The  fashion- 
able window  of  those  grand  old  days  was  a  single  square  opening, 
and  through  a  piece  of  parchment  pasted  on  it  a  gloomy  light  pene- 
trated the  inside.  The  priest  with  clay  and  hay  constructed  also  a 
chimney.  This  was  the  most  perfect  heating  plan  then  existing  in 
the  country.  Even  in  those  days,  the  early  sixties,  a  stove  in  the 
Red  River  settlement  was  a  rare  piece  of  household  furniture.  Until 
then  there  was  but  one,  a  cooking  stove,  the  first  one  imported. 
Right  Reverend  Provencher,  the  first  missionary  and  bishop  of  the 
Red  River  country,  bought  it  in  1832,  at  Three  Rivers,  Canada.  To 
reach  its  destination  took  two  full  years.  It  was  too  heavy  a  piece 
of  freight  to  be  loaded  on  bark  canoes,  the  only  boats  used  then  on 
the  rivers  and  lakes  from  Montreal  to  old  Fort  Garry  (now  Winni- 
peg). The  heaviest  piece  or  article  that  could  be  loaded  in  these 
canoes  could  not  weigh  more  than  ninety  pounds  so  that  the  stove 
had  to  be  carriedd  via  England  on  a  steamship  to  York  Factory  on 
one  of  the  vessels  of  the  Hudson  Bay  company.  From  thence  the 
Canadian  voyageurs  transported  it  on  a  solid  flat  boat  and  it  reached 
St.  Boniface  in  1834. 

In  those  fabulous  days,  a  handful  of  tea  thrown  in  a  kettle  of 
boiling  water  with  a  piece  of  pemmican  was  the  bill  of  fare  at  or- 
dinary meals.  A  buffalo  robe  doubled  on  the  floor,  with  a  woolen 
blanket  and  a  second  robe  of  ampler  dimensions  surmounting  these 
and  put  as  near  the  chimney  fire  place  as  possible  in  the  winter, 
formed  the  usual  bed  on  which  slept  the  missionary  as  well  as  he 
could. 

The  chief  event  of  ^the  year  was  the  buffalo  hunt,  which  took 
place  twice,  in  the  summer  and  in  the  fall.  The  missionary  priest 
habitually  accompanied  the  hunters  and  their  families  at  these  times. 
In  the  early  morning,  if  the  weather  was  fair,  he  celebrated  mass. 
During  the  daily  hunt,  after  the  departure  of  men  for  the  prairies, 
he  taught  women  and  children  assembled  around  him,  the  catechism 
or  the  elementary  principles  of  religion.  On  returning  from  the 
hunt,  those  among  them  who  were  sufliciently  educated  were  ad- 
mitted to  receive  their  first  holy  communion,  or  to  partake,  for  the 
first  time,  of  the  Lord's  supper.  Each  evening  the  priest  would 
give  the  people  of  the  caravan  a  lecture  or  a  simple  and  practical 
sermon  on  some  religious  truth,  after  this  he  recited  the  rosarv  and 
night  prayers  with  them.  The  nearest  city,  where  goods  could  be 
purchased  was  St.  Paul,  some  four  hundred  miles  away.  After  the 
summer  hunt  of  1860  had  closed  and  the  hunters  had  returned  to 
St.  Joseph,  Father  Goift'on  found  that  he  was  in  want  of  provisions 
and  goods,  and  he  left  that  mission  for  St.  Paul  in  the  last  days  of 
August.   He  drove  two  Red  River  carts  yoked  with  oxen,  being  too 
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poor  to  hire  2j  guide.  In  those  ''good  old  buffalo  days"  the  tra- 
ditional salary  of  a  Catholic  Missionary  was  fifty  dollars  a  year,  for 
a  secular  priest,  but  if  the  man  belonged  to  a  religious  order  he 
would  receive  only  his  board  and  clothing. 

Two  French  Canadians,  named  Paul  and  Charles  Morneaux,  hap- 
pened to  start  for  St.  Paul  with  the  missionary  priest,  each  of  them 
driving  his  two  carts,  and  they  reached  the  city  in  the  last  week  of 
September.  A  few  days  before  their  arrival  in  St.  Paul,  a  caravan  of 
traders  from  St.  Boniface,  Man.,  had  arrived  there.  Father  Goiffon 
and  his  cony)anions  agreed  with  these  traders  to  return  all  together 


During  their  stay  of  ten  days  in  that  city,  the  priest,  among  other 
things,  bought  2b  good  four  year  old  horse.  The  St.  Boniface  traders 
started  homeward  on  a  Sunday  morning.  The  missionary  positively 
refused  to  go  that  day  with  them,  much  displeased  by  the  idea  of  un- 
dertaking such  a  long  and  laborious  trip  on  a  Sunday  morning,  with- 
out saying  his  mass.  Of  all  the  travellers,  Charles  and  Paul  Mos- 
neaux  were  the  only  ones  who  waited  for  Father  Goiffon. 

The  three  traveling  companions  on  Monday  morning  got  under 
way  at  the  break  of  day.  On  arriving  in  Minneapolis  they  exper- 
ienced considerable  delay  in  having  some  of  the  carts  repaired,  after 
which  the  balance  of  that  day's  journey  was  made.  The  following 
Sunday  morning  they  had  reached  New  Richardson.  As  there  was 
in  the  place  a  German  Catholic  Church,  Father  Gioffon  said  mass, 
while  the  two  Morneaux  assisted. 

After  travelling  a  few  hours  they  were  once  more  detained,  for 
a  considerable  time,  by  having  to  replace  a  broken  wheel  and  shaft 
of  one  of  the  carts.  On  October  the  29th  they  arrived  at  George- 
town, a  trading  post  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  fifty  miles  south 
of  Fort  Abercrombie  and  one  hundred  fifty  miles  from  Pembina. 

On  Tuesday  morning  he  took  provisions  for  four  days  and  leaving 
his  two  companions,  he  rode  alone  on  with  his  good  horse  towards 
Pembina,  being  anxious  to  reach  his  long  ne,e;lected  flock  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday.  Some  time  in  the  evening  he  came  in  sight  of 
timber,  at  the  border  of  which  a  small  light  was  seen  in  the  distance. 
Riding  toward  it  he  met  a  half-breed  whose  name  since  he  has  for- 
gotten and  near  whose  place  he  stayed  for  the  night. 

The  next  davs  journey  was  to  bring  Father  Goiffon  to  the  banks 
of  Red  Lake  River,  the  present  site  of  the  city  of  Gra-nd  Forks, 
where  he  encamped  for  the  night  with  another  half-breed  named 
Desmarais,  and  slept  as  usual  on  the  ground.  The  following  day, 
Niovcmber  1,  was  Thursday  aaid  All  Saints  day.  The  weather  was 
fine  and  Avarm  and  early  in  the  morning  Father  Goiffon,  being 
nearly  out  of  provisions,  received  a  few  wild  haws  from  Desmarais. 
He  then  bade  him  farewell  and  continued  his  journey,  arriving 
about  nine  o'clock  at  night  at  the  Great  Salt  River,  thirty  to  thirty- 
five  miles  from  Pembina.  At  this  place  were  encamped  the  St. 
Boniface  traders,  who  had  left  him  in  St.  Paul  and  he  stayed  over 
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night  with  them.  With  the  hope  of  reaching  Pembina  the  next 
day,  the  poor  missionary  traveler  left  his  hosts  the  following  morn- 
ing and  once  more  rode  forward  alone.  Ten  miles  farther  on  he 
reached  the  Little  Salt  River,  went  across  and  came  in  sight  of  a 
small  timber,  where,  as  it  was  raining,  he  encamped. 

About  nightfall  a  young  Englishman  named  Pritchard,  arrived 
tiom  Fort  Garry  (now  Winnipeg),  on  his  way  to  meet  his  uncle, 
who  was  returning  from  St.  Paul  in  the  St.  Boniface  caravan.  A 
few  words  were  exchanged  between  the  priest  and  the  young  man 
and  while  the  latter  continued  his  trip,  Father  Goififon  rolled  himself 
up  in  his  buffalo  robe  for  a  night's  rest.  When  he  awoke,  in  the 
morning,  a  fearful  snow  storm  was  raging.  The  ground  was  cov- 
ered with  six  or  seven  inches  of  snow.  Hte  traveled  all  day,  follow- 
ing as  well  as  he  could  the  mail  trail  from  Fort  Abercrombie  to 
Pembina,  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  and 
stopped  for  the  night  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  from  Pembina,  at 
about  the  present  site  of  Bowesmont,  North  Dakota.  When  he 
awoke  the  next  morning  he  found  that  his  legs  were  so  badly 
frozen  that  he  felt  nothing  remained  for  him  to  do  but  to  prepare  in 
silent  prayer  for  the  death  which  seemed  inevitable.  The  following- 
morning  he  found  that  his  horse  had  died  from  hunger  and  exposure 
and  was  lying  on  the  ground  near  him. 

After  five  days  and  five  nights  the  poor  missionary  was  still  alive 
and  he  was  suffering  so  much  from  hunger  that  he  took  O'Ut  his 
knife  and  cut  off  a  piece  of  raw  flesh  from  his  horse  which  was  his 
only  food  during  this  whole  time. 

Almighty  God  did  not  abandon  his  unfortunate  priest,  who  was 
so  generously  expending  himself  for  His  infinite  glory  and  interests 
in  this  world,  and  did  not  permit  him  to  die  on  the  prairie.  The 
poor  Father  suddenly  saw  at  a  short  distance  from  him  a  man 
driving  cattle,  and  behind  him  another  with  a  load  of  merchandise, 
and  he  shouted  to  them  as  loud  as  he  could :  "Tell  Joe  Rolette  of 
Pembina,  that  I  am  frozen  here  and  he  must  come  for  me !" 

These  were  two  Englishmen,  well  known  in  those  days  at  St. 
Boniface,  Mr.  Hugh  Pritchard  from  Middle  Church,  Minn.,  and 
Reverend  Samuel  Pritchard  of  Hibbing,  Minn.,  the  nephew  and 
uncle  of  the  man  we  have  already  mentioned.  The  strange  cries  of 
the  lost  missionary  had  been  heard  by  the  two  Pritchards,  the 
youngest  thought  they  were  those  of  a  wolf  or  some  other  wild 
beast.  The  other  traveler,  fortunately,  thinking  that  he  recognized 
in  them  something  hke  human  sound,  turned  aside  from  his  com- 
panion, and  soon  found  Father  Goiffon,  as  he  thought,  on  the  point 
of  death.  Like  the  good  Samaritan  of  the  Gospel  these  charitable 
gentlemen  gave  the  half-frozen  priest  the  most  needed  attentions, 
and  brought  him  a  cup  of  coffee,  which  they  warmed  by  breaking 
and  burning  a  box  containing  some  of  their  goods.  They  then 
quickly  laid  him  on  one  of  their  carts,  cut  off  the  frozen  parts  of 
his  clothes,  covered  him  with  dry  woolen  blankets  and  slowly  started 
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for  Pembina.  Soon  after  they  were  overtaken  by  Frank  Rainville, 
the  mail  carrier  from  Fort  Abercrombie  to  Pembina,  on  his  way  to 
the  last  named  post.  He  was  on  horseback,  having  left  his  Red 
River  cart  behind,  on  account  of  the  almost  impassable  condition  of 
the  roads.  Being  unable  to  take  the  Reverend  Father  with  him,  he 
hurried  to  Pembina  and  sent  Joe  Rolette  for  the  unfortunate  priest. 
At  this  sad  news  Joe  Rolette  hurried  to  meet  Father  Goiffon  and 
brought  him  to  his  own  home  in  Pembina.  The  following  morning 
the  poor  priest's  legs  and  feet  began  to  cause  him  great  suffering. 
For  eighteen  days  Mr.  Rolette  and  his  kind  and  charitable  wife  took 
the  best  care  of  the  invalid  priest.  The  news  of  Father  Goiffon's  sad 
accident  reached  St.  Boniface  through  the  mail  carriers  and  the  trad- 
ers returning  from  St.  Paul.  Rev.  Father  Lestanc,  administrator  of 
the  diocese  of  St.  Boniface  during  the  absence  of  Right  Reverend 
Bishop  Tache,  then  absent  on  a  mission  visit  to  the  "Lac  la  Biche," 
nine  hundred  miles  to  the  north,  and  other  priests  of  the  Bishop's 
House,  sent  messengers  to  convey  the  victim  of  the  storm  to  the  epis- 
copal residence.  The  physician  of  Fort  Garry,  Dr.  Tom,  was  immed- 
iately summoned.  Eight  days  later  the  right  leg  was  cut  off  a  little 
below  the  knee  and  there  seemed  very  little  hope  of  final  recovery  on 
account  of  a  violent  hemorrhage  caused  by  rupture  of  the  main 
artery,  in  renewing  the  bandage  of  the  leg.  The  Grey  nuns,  on 
December  the  14th,  began  to  make  preparations  for  Qiristmas  and 
for  the  poor  father's  funeral.  While  buffalo  grease  was  being 
melted,  (on  the  Three  Rivers  stove),  as  the  custom  then  was,  to  be 
turned  into  candles  for  the  Church  ceremony,  it  boiled  over  the 
rim  of  the  pot  and  caught  fire  which  soon  spread  so  as  to  complete- 
Iv  destrov  the  Bishop's  residence,  and  adjacent  cathedral.  At  the 
first  alarm  of  fire,  two  priests,  Fathers  Mestre  and  Simonet,  rushed 
into  Father  Goiffon's  room,  took  hold  of  the  mattress  on  which  he 
was  lying  and  carried  him  out  to  the  Grey  nuns'  hospital,  where  a 
few  hours  later  the  poor  unfortunate  missionary  received  the  last 
rites  of  the  Church.  A  few  days  later  the  good  priest  began  to 
gain  strength.  As  his  health  continued  to  improve,  half  of  the  left 
foot  was  also  amputated. 

On  Ash  Wednesday,  the  first  day  of  Lent,  and  each  Sunday  of 
this  holy  season.  Father  Goiffon  was  taken  on  a  chair,  to  the  chapel 
of  the  hospital,  used  then  as  a  pro-cathedral,  and  preached  the 
lenten  sermons.  Often  from  his  bed,  he  taught  the  children  the 
catechism.  Soon  after,  with  a  wooden  leg  made  by  the  carpenter 
of  the  place,  Mr.  Galarneau,  finished  and  perfected  by  himself,  he 
was  able  to  move  around  and  even  say  his  mass.  In  April,  1861. 
Father  Goiffon  returned  to  Pembina,  and  prepared  the  children 
there  for  their  first  holy  communion  and  a  few  for  the  reception  of 
confirmation.  Then  he  set  out  for  St.  Joseph  (now  Walhalla), 
where  he  arrived  on  June  7  and  prepared  these  people  and  their 
children  for  the  reception  of  these  two  great  sacraments. 

In  September,  18G1,  Bishop  Grace  of  St.  Paul  and  Father  Angus- 
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tine  Ravoux  visited  flie  two  missions  of  Father  Goiffon,  Pembina 
and  St.  Joseph;  confirmation  was  administered  at  both  places  by 
Bishop  Grace.  Though  they  had  arrived  at  the  end  of  their  mis- 
sion visit,  Bishop  Grace  and  Father  Ravoux  could  not  direct  their 
course  homeward  without  visiting  the  famous  Selkirk  settlement 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  not  only  on  account  of  the  interest 
that  attaches  to  the  place  itself,  but  also  to  pay  their  respects  to  the 
Reverend  Gentlemen  of  St.  Boniface  and  express  in  person,  their 
gratitude  to  them  for  their  kindly  care  and  truly  brotherly  minis- 
trations which  had  preserved  the  valuable  life  of  Father  Goiffon. 
The  Bishop  and  Father  Ravoux,  returning  to  St.  Paul,  brought 
with  them  Father  Goiffon,  as  they  had  found  him  unfit  for  these 
hard  missions.  Soon  after  reaching  this  city,  he  was  made  the 
parish  priest  of  the  neighboring  settlements  of  Little  Canada  and 
Centreville,  Minn.,  where  he  labored  with  usual  zeal  until  a  few 
years  ago. 

He  was  always  the  good  man  and  good  priest,  endearing  himself 
to  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him,  giving  himself  to  his  ministry 
with  courage  and  perseverance  that  the  strongest  and  youngest  of 
his  colleagues  could  scarcely  hope  to  imitate.  He  was  the  living 
monument  of  early  Catholicism  in  Minnesota  and  what  is  now  North 
Dakota,  radiant  with  all  its  glories  and  its  inspirations.  His  ad- 
mitted sanctity  and  the  infirmities  which  he  bore,  made  it  easy  for 
him  to  sway  men's  hearts. 

In  October,  1908,  when  returning  from  the  dedication  of  the 
splendid  new  cathedral  of  St.  Boniface,  he  stopped  at  Pembina,  and 
was  most  happy  to  visit,  once  more,  and  it  was  for  the  last  time,  the 
place  of  his  former  hut  and  the  small  cemeter}-  of  those  days,  yet 
existing  and  about  a  mile  north-east  from  the  present  site  of  Pem- 
bina. 

K  A  few  years  ago,  old  age  compelled  him  to  retire  from  the 
^  ministry,  and  he  spent  his  last  days  in  quiet  preparation  for  the 
end,  living  most  of  his  time  at  Mendota,  Minn.,  with  his  old  friend 
Monsignor  Oster.  When  the  latter  retired  to  the  Seminary  of  St. 
Paiul,  Father  Goiffon  continued  to  live  at  ]\Iendota  with  Rev.  P. 
J.  O'Connor,  but  later  made  his  home  with  his  nephew,  Mr.  An- 
thony Goiff'on,  who  had  come  from  France  and  settled  near  Hugo, 
]\Iinn.,  where  on  ]\Iay  the  6th,  1910,  at  eighty-six  years  of  age,  he 
died  suddenly.  The  remains  of  Father  Goiffon  were  brought  to  St. 
Paul,  the  funeral  mass  took  place  at  the  cathedral,  on  ]\Iav  the  9th, 
1910.  At  his  funeral  services  the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  Ire- 
land, of  St.  Paul,  paid  tribute  to  his  beautiful  life  and  unostenatious , 
sufferingf  in  his  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  The  burial  was  then: 
made  in  Calvary  cemetery  of  St.  Paul.   Requiscat  in  pace. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  STATE  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVEN- 
TION OF  1889. 

R.  M.  BLACK. 

The  twenty-first  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  our  state  seems  to  be 
a  fitting  occasion  at  which  to  write  the  history  of  the  convention 
which  secured  our  statehood.  While  there  is  much  of  similarity  in 
the  constitutional  conventions  of  the  different  states,  yet  each  one 
has  some  problems  peculiar  to  itself.  The  twenty-one  years  of  re- 
markable development  of  North  Dakota  is  acceptable  testimony  to 
the  fact  that  these  problems  were  pretty  well  disposed  of  by  the 
delegates  that  framed  her  organic  law.  The  information  has  been 
gathered  from  the  Journal  and  the  Debates  of  the  Convention,  the 
Congressional  Records,  the  files  of  some  of  the  newspapers  of  the 
time  and  other  documents  found  at  the  capitol.  But  the  most  help- 
ful information  has  come  from  the  lips  of  men  who  were  active 
participants  in  the  events  of  the  convention.  The  outline  map  of 
the  delegate  districts  of  1889  is  reproduced  from  maps  and  records 
found  in  the  offices  in  the  capitol. 

SECURING  THE  ENABLING  ACT. 

The  movement  towards  statehood  began  in  the  early  history  of 
Dakota  Territory.  For  sixteen  years  the  problem  of  division  with 
the  question  of  admission  to  the  Union  was  constantly  in  the  minds 
of  her  own  politicians,  and  the  ambitions  of  this  territory  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  statesmen  at  the  national  capitol  for  more  or 
less  time  in  each  of  fifteen  sessions  of  congress. 

As  early  as  1870  the  people  of  the  territory  began  to  feel  that 
the  interests  of  all  the  people  would  be  better  served  by  dividing 
the  territory  on  an  east  and  west  Hne  near  the  center  of  its  area. 
The  territorial  legislature  of  1871  adopted  a  memorial  to  congress 
asking  that  the  territory  be  divided  into  two  parts  on  the  forty-sixth 
parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  similar  acts  were  adopted  December 
31,  1872,  December  19,  1874,  and  January  24,  1877. 

On  December  3,  1873,  Senator  Ramsey,  of  Minnesota,  introduced 
a  bill  to  establish  the  territory  of  Pembina.^  This  bill  was  referred 
to  the  committee  on  territories,  and  was  reported  back  March  23, 
1874.2  It  received  consideration  in  the  senate  Mav  28.  An  amend- 
ment wais  proposed  to  substitute  "Algonquin"  as  its  name.  Stewart 
of  Nevada,  in  the  course  of  the  debate  said :  'There  is  not  sufficient 
good  land  in  the  whole  of  Dakota  Territory  to  make  more  than  one 
state.   We  are  making  too  many  small  territories  which  could  never 


^Congressional  Record,  43rd  Cong.,  1st  Sess. ,  Vol.  II.,  29. 
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become  states.  It  would  be  better  to  consolidate  rather  than  di- 
vide."   The  bill  was  rejected.^ 

The  territorial  delegate,  Moses  K.  Armstrong,  had  introduced 
the  same  bill  into  the  House  on  December  15,  1873.^  On  January 
12,  1874,  Armstrong  presented  a  'petition  from  citizens  of  northern- 
Dakota  praying  for  the  organization  of  the  new  territory  of  Pem- 
bina.^ After  waiting  until  March  14  for  some  action  on  the  bill 
he  obtained  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  some  remarks  on  this  bill  to  organize  this  new  territory  out 
of  the  northern  half  of  Dakota.  He  very  forcibly  set  forth  the 
claims  of  the  citizens  to  consideration  by  the  House.* 

On  February  15,  1875,  Armstrong  presented  a.  petition  from  the 
legislature  of  Dakota  Territory  asking  for  division  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  territory  from  the  northern  part.^ 

The  next  attempt  was  to  fare  a  little  better  only  to  die  in  the 
hands  of  the  committee  of  the  House.  Senator  Windom  of  Min- 
nesota, on  March  16,  1876,  introduced  a  bill  to  establish  the  territory 
of  Pembina  and  provide  a  temporary  government  for  it.^  This  was 
reported  back  from  the  committee  on  territories,  April  10,  without 
amendments,"^  was  considered  and  passed  by  the  Senate,  August 
8,  1876.^  Kidder,  the  delegate  from  Dakota,  introduced  this  bill 
into  the  House,  but  the  bill  came  back  from  the  committee  with 
amendments,  was  recommitted,  March  31,  and  no  further  action  is 
reported.^ 

A  memorial  from  the  Legislature  of  Dakota  Territory  praying 
for  division  of  the  territory,  and  against  its  admission  as  a  state 
with  the  present  boundaries  of  the  territory  was  presented  to  the 
next  Congress. On  January  7,  1879,  Kidder,  the  delegate  from 
Dakota  Territory,  introduced  a  bill  to  enable  the  people  of  Dakota 
to  form  a  constitution  and  state  government  and  for  the  admission 
of  the  state  to  the  Union.  This  was  read  and  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  territories  but  no  further  action  on  the  bill  is  reported. 

On  January  7,  1880,  Bennett,  the  new  delegate  from  Dakota  Ter- 
ritory, introduced  a  bill  to  organize  the  territory  of  Pembina,^-  and 
on  March  18th  presented  a  petition  from  sixty-eight  citizens  of 
northern  Dakota  asking  that  the  bill  be  amended  by  changing  the 
name  to  North  Dakota  or  Northern  Dakota,  and  when  so  amended 
that  the  bill  be  passed,  and  at  the  same  time  he  presented  the  petition 
of  one  hundred  ten  others  of  similar  purport.^^  On  April  3rd  there 
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was  presented  the  petition  of  sixty-one  citizen  of  Mapleton  and 
another  of  one  hundred  twelve  citizens  of  Grand  Forks  asking  the 
chance  in  name  of  the  territory  and  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  a 
petition  from  one  hundred  fourteen  citizens  of  Pembina  county 
urging  the  passage  of  the  bill  but  making  no  requests  as  to  change 
of  the  name  of  the  new  territory  to  be  created.  All  were  referred 
to  the  committee  on  territories.^  On  March  22,  1880,  Senator 
Kirkwood,  of  Iowa,  by  request,  introduced  a  bill  to  establish  the 
territory  of  Pembina.^  Oti  December  6,  1880,  Bennett,  the  territor- 
ial delegate,  introduced  a  bill  to  enable  the  people  of  Dakota  Ter- 
ritory to  form  a  constitution  and  state  government  and  for  the  ad- 
mission of  the  state  to  the  Union  on  equal  footing  with  the  original 
states.  This  was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the  committee  on  terri- 
tories.^ Mr.  Paddock  of  Nebraska,  introduced  a  similar  bill,  De- 
cember 8,  1880.*  On  February  3,  1881,  Bennett  presented  a  peti- 
tion from  citizens  of  Pembina  county,  Dakota  Territory,  for  the  di- 
vision of  the  territory  on  the  46th  parallel,  and  for  the  organization 
of  the  north  half  into  a  territory  and  the  admission  of  the  south 
half  as  a  state. ^ 

At  the  opening  of  the  next  Congress,  Senator  Windom,  Decem- 
ber 6,  1881,  introduced  a  bill  to  admit  the  entire  territory  as  a 
state.  This  was  read  twice  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  to  be 
referred  to  the  committee  on  territories,  when  appointed.  At  the 
same  time  he  introduced  a-nother  bill  to  establish  the  territory  of 
North  Dakota.*^  The  same  day  Senator  Saunders  of  Nebraska  had 
introduced  a  bill  for  the  admission  of  the  entire  territory,'^  and  Sen- 
ator Davis  of  Illinois  had  presented  a  petition  from  citizens  of 
Spink  county,  Dakota  Territory,  asking  for  admission.^  On  De- 
cember 19th,  Pettigrew,  the  new  delegate  from  Dakota  Territory, 
introduced  a  bill  for  the  admission  of  the  entire  territory,  and  on 
the  same  day  a  bill  to  establish  the  territory  of  North  Dakota.^ 

On  January  9,  1882,  Senator  Windom  presented  a  memorial  from 
citizens  of  the  northern  part  of  the  territory  in. favor  of  a  bill  for 
dividing  the  territory  and  naming  the  northern  part  North  Dakota."^ 
On  the  next  day  Senator  McMillan  presented  a  petition  from  Grand 
Forks  asking  for  division  and  the  passage  of  the  bill  creating  a  new 
territory  and  naming  it  North  Dakota.  The  resolutions  accompany- 
ing the  petition  were  signed  by  W.  T.  Collins  as  president  and  B.  D. 
Webster  as  secretary,^^  and  on  January  16,  McMillan  presented  a 
similar  petition  from  citizens  of  Grand  Forks  county,  the  proceed- 
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ings  of  the  meeting  in  which  this  was  adopted  being  attested  by  C. 
A,  Burton  as  president  and  Francis  Knight  secretary.^ 

On  January  17  Speaker  Kiefer  presented  to  the  house  the  peti- 
tion which  Senator  Davis  had  presented  to  the  Senate  on  December 
6,^  and  on  the  19  Senator  'Windom  presented  anothel-  petition 
from  residents  of  the  northern  part  of  the  territory  asking  for  ad- 
mission of  the  entire  territory.^ 

On  February  16  Burrows  of  Michigan,  reported  a  substitute  bill 
providing  for  the  admission  of  Dakota  as  a  state,*  and  on  February 
25,  Grout,  of  Vermont  brought  in  a  bill  to  divide  the  territory.^ 
This  brought  out  a  remonstrance  from  Reed  of  Maine,  who,  on 
March  5,  1882,  presented  a  petition  from  citizens  of  Maine  asking 
that  the  territory  be  not  admitted  on  the  ground  that  they  had 
repudiated  their  bonded  indebtedness.^  Senator  Saunders,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  territories,  on  March  20,  1882,  submitted 
a  report  of  that  committee,  and  presented  a  bill  to  enable  the  peo- 
ple of  the  territory  to  form  a  state  constitution.'^  The  next  day 
Senator  Hale  of  Maine  presented  a  remonstrance  from  creditors  of 
a  bond  issue  which  was  considered  to  have  been  repudiated  and  gave 
notice  that  he  purposed  that  the  territory  should  not  be  admitted 
until  its  record  was  cleared  of  the  repudiation.  Senator  McMillan 
of  Minnesota  took  up  the  challenge  warmly  and  asked  the  Senate 
to  suspend  judgment  until  the  case  was  heard. ^  The  same  day  in- 
the  House  a  protest  against  the  admission  of  the  territory  as  a  state 
unless  the  right  of  suffrage  was  extended  to  women  was  presented 
by  Kelley  of  Pennsylvania.^  On  March  22,  in  the  House,  a  minority 
report  against  admission  was  presented  and  ordered  printed.^^  On 
March  27  the  bill  was  recommitted  on  request  of  Senator  Vest 
as  he  had  not  had  opportunity  to  consider  the  matter  with  the 
committee. On  April  5  Saunders  brought  in  a  majority  report^^ 
and  five  days  later  Vest  presented  the  minority  report.^^  On  May 
2nd  another  remonstrance  in  regard  to  woman  sufifrage  was  pre- 
sented by  Senator  Ferry  of  Michigan/*  and  on  July  17  an  attempt 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  make  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  the 
territory  a  special  order  was  attempted  by  Burrows  of  Michigan, 
but  the  motion  w^s  lost  as  it  failed  to  secure  a  two-thirds  vote.^^ 

On  December  5,  1882,  Senator  Saunders  gave  notice  that  he 
would  call  up  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  Dakota  Territory  stating 
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that  the  number  of  votes  cast  at  the  last  election  would  relieve  all 
doubts  as  to  sufficient  population  and  that  he  would  ask  early  ac- 
tion.^ On  December  7,  Pettigrew,  the  delegate,  presented  a  mem- 
orial from  the  citizens  of  the  county  which  was  charged  with  re- 
pudiattion,  explaining  the  condition  of  the  bond  issue,  and  asking 
authority  to  issue  new  bonds  to  liquidate  all  indebtedness  of  the 
county.^  On  January  5,  1883,  Senator  Ingalls  presented  a  petition 
from  citizens  of  Dakota  praying  for  action  on  the  bill  to  admit  the 
territory  and  he  asked  the  Senate  to  take  early  action.^  The  state- 
ment of  Senator  Ingalls  was  challenged  by  Senator  Vest  and  the 
challenge  brought  out  sharp  debate  in  which  malignant  and  par- 
tisan opposition  was  charged  and  denied.*  On  February  5,  Repre- 
sentative Grout  again  moved  the  suspension  of  the  rules  in  order  to 
get  the  bill  to  establish  a  territory  of  North  Dakota  to  an  early 
hearing.^  A  bill  of  25  sections  providing  for  complete  territorial 
government  of  the  new  territory  was  read.  The  bill  at  this  time 
met  serious  opposition  in  the  Hbuse  an  the  attempt  to  get  it  to  an 
immediate  hearing  failed.  In  spite  of  the  protests  to  the  contrary 
political  considerations  in  Congress  w^ere  hindering  favorable  action 
on  the  bill  to  create  the  new  territory.^  No  definite  action  was  taken 
on  this  bill  at  this  session  of  Congress. 

In  June,  1883,  a  convention  of  one  hundred  eighty-eight  delegates 
from  thirty-four  counties  of  the  southern  part  of  the  territory  met 
at  Huron  and  resolved  that  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  terri- 
tory (for  all  of  whom  they  presumed  to  speak)  demanded  a  division 
of  the  territory  on  the  forty-sixth  parallel,  and  they  provided  for  a 
convention  to  be  held  at  Sioux  Falls  to  form  a  state  constitution. 
This  convention  met  at  Sioux  Falls  in  September,  1883,  were  in 
session  fourteen  days,  and  the  results  of  their  labors  were  submitted 
to  the  voters  in  forty-two  counties  of  the  southern  half  of  the 
territory  and  carried  by  a  vote  of  nearly  two  to  one."^  But  congress 
never  gave  authority  to  this  document. 

On  January  29,  1884,  Senator  Cameron  introduced  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish the  Territory  of  North  Dakota.^  On  February  4,  Maginnis, 
the  delegate  from  Montana,  introduced  a  bill  to  enable  the  people 
of  Nbrth  Dakota  to  form  a  constitution  and  be  admitted  to  the 
Union.®  On  the  same  day  Senator  Cameron  introduced  a  similar 
bill  into  the  Senate.^^  On  February  18,  Senator  Harrison  present- 
ed a  petition  signed  by  Bartley  Tripp  and  other  citizens  of  Dakota 
Territory  who  represented  a  convention  held  at  Sioux  Falls  on  the 
12  of  the  preceding  'September.    This  convention  had  framed  a 
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constitution  for  that  part  of  the  territory  lying  south  of  the  46th 
parallel.  The  constitution  and  other  papers  were  submitted  and 
Congress  was  asked  to  admit  the .  southern  part  of  the  territory  to 
statehood  under  the  constitution.  This  was  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  territories.^  The  same  day  Senator  Harrison  introduced 
a  bill  to  admit  the  entire  territory  of  Dakota  to  the  Union.-  On 
February  29  Harrison,  from  the  committee  on  territories  reported 
a  bill  to  enable  the  people  of  that  part  of  the  territory  south  of  the 
46th  parallel  to  become  a  state.^  This  bill  was  again  reported  with 
amendments  from  the  committee  on  March  13,  1884.*  On  April 
1,  Raymond,  a  delegate,  presented  a  petition  from  outside  par- 
ties asking  that  the  territory  should  not  be  admitted  and  this  seems 
to  be  the  last  action  taken  during  this  session  of  Congress.^ 

The  bill  to  divide  the  territory  on  the  46th  parallel  and  admit  the 
southern  half  to  the  Union  was  considered  in  the  Senate,  Decem- 
ber 9,  1884.^  Benjamin  Harrison  was  chairman  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee on  territories  and  he  made  an  able  plea  in  behalf  of  this  bill. 
An  interesting  point  in  the  series  of  debates  upon  this  measure  wais. 
the  motion  to  change  the  name  of  the  new  territory  to  be  organized 
out  of  the  northern  half  of  Dakota  to  Lincoln  instead  of  North 
Dakota.  This  proposal  came  from  Mr.  Harrison,  but  seems  to  have 
received  little  consideration.'^  In  spite  of  opposition  a  bill  to  admit 
the  southern  part  of  the  state  passed  the  Senate  December  16,  1884.^ 
This  bill  was  referred  to  the  House,  January  28,  1885,  but  failed  to 
pass  in  that  body.® 

The  territorial  legislature  again  passed  a  memorial  to  Congress, 
January  31,  1885,  as  follows : 

"A  Joint  Resolution  and  Memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  Praying  for  the  division  of  Dakota  and  for  the  admission  of 
the  Southern  portion  of  said  territory  as  a  state. 
To  the  Honorable,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

"The  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Dakota  respectfully 
represents : 

"That  the  people  of  this  territory  earnestly  desire  the  passage 
of  the  bill  now  pending  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  providing 
for  the  admission  of  the  southern  portion  of  Dakota  as  a  state,  and 
for  the  creation  of  a  separate  territory  from  the  northern  portion 
thereof,  dividing  the  same  on  the  seventh  standard  parallel,  accord- 
ing to  the  government  survey,  or  the  forty-sixth  parallel  of  north 
latitude  in  the  discretion  of  Congress. 

"The  desire  for  division  is  so  universal,  and  the  reasons  for  it  sO' 
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apparent,  that  the  people  of  this  territory  have  beHeved  and  still 
believe,  that  this  measure  of  justice  cannot  be  refused  them. 

"The  probable  division  of  the  territory  has  been  considered  in 
the  territorial  conventions  of  both  political  parties  at  every  meeting 
for  the  last  thirteen  years,  and  these  conventions,  in  almost  every 
instance  without  a  dissenting  voice,  have  invariably  declared  in 
favor  of  division. 

"The  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  territory  has  repeatedly  mem- 
orialized your  honorable  body  for  division. 

"Public  institutions  have  been  located  and  built  v^ith  a  view  to 
division. 

"Conventions  ha^e  been  held  in  each  section  to  promote  division, 
and  delegations  have  been  appointed  to  go  to  the  capital  of  the 
United  States  to  labor  for  division. 

"The  people  of  the  territory  have  employed  every  possible  form  of 
respectful  petition  for  division. 

"The  population  and  area  of  the  territory  justify  division,  and 
refusing  it  leaves  both  sections  in  an  unsettled  condition  and  oper- 
ates to  the  serious  disadvantage  of  both ;  the  area  of  the  territory  is 
greater  than  the  -united  area  of  New  Hiampshire,  Vermont,  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware,  and  Maryland. 

"The  population  of  the  territory  shown  by  its  vote,  by  the  public 
lands  occupied,  by  its  postal  and  internal  revenues,  and  by  its  bank- 
ing and  other  business  interests,  is  not  less  than  450,000,  and  there 
is  good  reason  for  believing  it  amounts  to  500,000.  The  population 
of  the  southern  portion,  for  which  admission  is  asked,  can  not  fall 
much  short  of  300,000,  and  will  soon  exceed  that  figure. 

"The  climate,  surface  and  soil  of  the  territory  are  as  well  adapted 
to  agricultural  pursuits  and  the  ordinary  industries  of  the  world 
as  are  the  climate,  surface  and  soil  of  Illinois  or  Iowa.  The  people 
of  the  territory  have  as  great  regard  for  the  rights  of  others,  and 
smart  as  keenly  under  a  sense  of  injustice  as  those  of  any  other 
state  or  territory. 

"The  revenue  paid  into  the  United  States  treasury  by  the  people 
of  Dakota,  and  all  statistics  attainable  prove  that  the  population  and 
material  interests  of  the  Territory  are  sufficiently  great  to  justify 
this  consideration  at  your  hands. 

"No  difficulty  can  arise  as  to  the  apportionment  of  the  public 
debt  of  the  territory,  as  it  was  created  for  the  erection  of  public 
buildings,  and  the  bonds  clearly  show  for  what  purpose  issued; 
those  issued  for  public  buildings  in  that  part  of  the  Territory  south 
of  the  forty-sixth  parallel  should  be  paid  by  the  southern  division  of 
the  territory,  and  those  issued  for  public  buildings  erected  in  the 
north  should  be  paid  by  the  northern  division  of  the  territory. 

"The  union  of  the  two  sections  into  one  state  would  be  unnatural, 
and  would  lead  to  endless  difficulties. 

"The  division  prayed  for  is  wise.    It  will  quiet,  redress,  prevent 
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difficulties  and  misunderstandings,  which  will  arise  if  it  is  not  grant- 
ed, and  will  promote  the  interests  of  both  sections. 

*'And  although  the  people  of  all  Dakota  are  earnestly  in  favor 
of  the  admission  of  the  southern  half  as  a  state,  still  they  will  hall 

with  joy  the  division  of  the  territory  and  the  admission 

prayed  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

"And  for  your  favorable  consideration  hereof  your  memorialists 
will  ever  pray. 

''Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  above  and  foregoing  memorial, 
signed  by  the  president  of  the  Council  and  speaker  of  the  House, 
and  attested  by  the  chief  clerks,  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  Housft  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  our  delegate  in  Congress  the  Honorable 
John  B.  Raymond."^ 

A  second  constitutional  convention  within  the  proposed  new 
state  was  held  at  Sioux  Falls  in  September,  1885.  This  conven- 
tion adopted  a  state  constitution  which  was  submitted  to  the  people 
and  carried  by  a  vote  of  about  four  to  one.- 

This  new  constitution  and  a  memorial  from  the  convention  was 
presented  to  the  Senate  by  John  Sherman,  *  president  pro  tem,  on 
December  15,  1885.^  On  the  same  day  Harrison  introduced  a  bill 
to  admit  the  state  of  Dakota  and  organize  the  territory  of  North 
Dakota.*  On  December  18,  Gifford,  the  delegate,  had  presented 
in  the  house  the  official  papers  from  the  convention  held  at  Sioux 
Falls  in  the  preceding  September.^ 

The  action  of  the  Dakota  people  in  forming  a  constitution  and 
preparing  for  a  state  government  without  the  authority  of  Congress 
brought  out  a  sharp  criticism  from  Senator  Butler  of  South  Carolina 
who  offered  resolutions  instructing  the  committee  on  territories  to 
inquire  by  what  wairrant  or  authority  a  so-called  state  legislature 
was  organized  in  Dakota.  This  was  on  December  IG  and  on  the 
two  following  days  this  resolution  was  debated  in  Congress  but  did 
not  pass.^  On  December  21,  1885,  Frederick  introduced  a  bill  to 
enable  the  people  of  Dakota  to  form  a  state  constitution.'  On  Jan- 
uary 11,  1886,  Harrison,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  territories, 
reported  a  substitute  bill  in  which  he  provided  for  the  organization 
of  the  territory  of  Lincoln.^  This  was  debated  for  several  days 
and  was  passed  by  the  Senate,  February^  5,  1886.^  This  bill  was 
referred  to  the  House  committee  on  territories  February  9,^^  but 
was  reported  back  adversely." 

^From  a  paper  found  in  the  collections  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  North  Dakota, 

2See  speeches  of  Butler  and  Harrison,  Cong.  Record,  46th  Cong.,  3rd  Sess.,  Vol.  16, 
213,  243 — 246,  301.  (This  constitution  was  amended  in  1889  and  adopted  as  the  state 
constitution  of  South  Dakota.     R.  M.  B.) 

"Cong.  Record,  46th  Cong..  3d  Sess.,  XVIT.,  178. 

^Ib.,  XVII.,  179. 

''lb.,   XVII.,  339. 

«Ib.,   XVIL,  213. 

nh.,  XVIL,  386. 

8Ib.,    XVIL,  948, 

»Ib.,   XVIL,  1171. 

'oib.,  XVIL,  1295. 

"lb.,   XVIL,  4891. 
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On  January  7,  1886,  Gifford,  the  delegate,  introduced  a  bill  to 
admit  the  entire  territory  as  a  state.^  On  the  11,  Joseph,  the  dele- 
gate from  New  Mexico,  introduced  a  bill  to  divide  the  territory  on 
the  Missouri  River  and  organize  the  territory  of  Lincoln. ^  On  Feb- 
ruary 8,  Springer  presented  a  bill  to  enable  the  people  east  of  the 
Missouri  to  form  a  constitution  and  be  admitted  as  a  state. ^  This 
was  followed  on  March  29  by  two  bills  introduced  by  Hill  of 
Ohio ;  one  to  admit  the  entire  state,  the  other  to  divide  the  territory 
and  organize  the  territory  of  North  Dakota.*  On  April  26, 
Springer  reported  a  bill  to  admit  the  entire  territory  as  a  state.^ 
Petitions  to  divide  the  territory  on  the  7th  Standard  Parallel  were 
presented  on  April  12,  28,  and  May  5.^  And  on  May  3, 
Baker  introduced  a»  bill  to  establish  the  territory  of  North  Dakota, 
but  this  was  reported  back  adversely.'^  On  January  18,  1886,  of  this 
session,  Harrison  had  introduced  a  resolution  to  admit  Moody  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  for  the  present  session.  Moody  had  been 
elected  senator  in  the  movement  which  had  created  the  provisional 
government  at  Sioux  Falls.  This  resolution  was  strongly  debated 
but  finally  passed.^ 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  next  session  of  Congress,  Springer 
(December  13,  1886)  introduced  a  bill  to  enable  the  people  of  Da- 
kota, Montana-,  Washington  and  New  Mexico  to  form  constitutions 
for  admission  into  the  Union. ^  This  did  not  receive  consideration 
and  an  attempt  on  February  18,  1887  to  fix  a  date  for  the  hearing  of 
this  and  other  bills  failed^^  and  no  further  congressional  action  was 
taken  in  regard  to  the  admission  of  Dakota  by  that  congress. 

In  1887  the  constitution  previously  formed  at  Sioux  Falls  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  of  the  entire  territory  by  act  of  the  territorial 
legislature.^^  An  act  to  submit  the  question  of  the  division  of  the 
territory  to  a  vote  of  the  people  passed  the  Council  March  7,  1887.^^ 
and  the  territorial  House  on  March  11.^^  This  was  submitted  to  the 
voters,  November  8,  1887,  and  carried  by  a  good  majority.^*  The 
Territorial  Legislature  again  sent  a  memorial  to  Congress  asking 
for  division  and  admission  to  statehood,  but  a  great  presidential 
campaign  was  approaching.^^ 

On  December  12,  1887,  Manderson  introduced  a  bill  to  admit  the 
southern  part  to  statehood  and  organize  the  northern  part  as  the 


iCong.  Record,  46th  Cong.,  3d  Sess.,  XVII.,  527. 

2Ib.,  XVII.,  597. 

nb.,   XVII.,  1220. 

*Ib.,  XVII.,  2886. 

^Ib.,   XVII.,  3837-4891. 

6Ib.,  XVII.,  3416.  3955,  4222. 

nh.,   XVII.,    4105,  4891. 

nh.,  XVII.,   701,  741-6. 

nh.,   XVIII. ,  121. 

^oib.,    XVIII.,  1922-3. 

"lb.,  XIX.,  2803.    See  speech  of  Piatt. 

^^Council  Journal,   Dakota,   1887,  617. 

^^House  Journal,   Dakota,  1887,  885. 

^*Cong.  Record,  46th  Cong.,  3d  Sess.,  XIX.,  2807-8.  Speech  of  Piatt. 
^^Tb.,  XIX.,  5111,  and  speech  above  cited. 
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territory  of  Lincoln,^  and  on  the  same  day  Senator  Turpie  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  admit  to  statehood  Washington,  Dakota,  Montana, 
and  New  Mexico.^  January  4,  1&-88,  Springer,  introduced  a  bill  to 
admit  the  entire  territory  of  Dakota.^  Baker  presented  a  bill  to 
admit  South  Dakota  and  organize  the  territory  of  North  Dakota, 
and  Gifford,  the  delegate,  a  bill  to  admit  North  Dakota  to  state- 
hood.* The  next  day  Piatt  introduced  a  bill  to  admit  North  Dakota 
to  statehood.^  And  on  the  10,  Voorhees,  the  delegate  from  Wash- 
ington, introduced  a  bill  to  admit  Washington,  Dakota,  Montana,  and 
New  Mexico.^  On  January  23,  Manderson's  bill  was  reported  back 
with  amendments  and  on  January  25,  Butler  presented  a  substitute 
bill  for  the  admission  of  the  entire  territory  of  Dakota.'^  Mr. 
Springer,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  territories  of  the  House, 
reported,  March  13,  1888,  a  bill  to  enable  the  people  of  Dakota, 
Montana,  Washington  and  New  Mexico  to  form  state  constitutions 
and  be  admitted.^  On  April  9,  to  the  19,  these  bills  were  de- 
bated in  the  Senate.^  April  19,  1888,  a  bill  to  admit  Dakota 
passed  the  Senate. On  June  11th,  Gifford,  the  delegate,  presented 
a  memorial  for  the  division  of  the  territory  and  the  admission  of 
both  parts,^^  but  no  bill  to  admit  the  Dakotas  was  passed  by  the 
House  at  this  session. 

In  1883  the  territorial  capital  was  removed  from  Yankton  to  Bis- 
marck, and  this  added  to  the  discontent  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
terirtory  and  hastened  division. 

Three  conventions  had  been  held  under  the  leadership  of  men  in- 
terested in  the  division  of  the  territory  and  the  admission  of  North 
Dakota.  In  September,  1883,  a  call  was  issued  to  the  mayors  of  the 
cities  of  northern  Dakota  to  meet  in  Fargo  to  take  some  con- 
certed action  looking  towards  the  admission  of  the  territory  as 
a  whole  or  its  division.  The  delegates  met  over  the  electric  light 
office  in  the  city  of  Fargo,  and  resolutions  were  adopted  in  favor 
of  admission  or  division. 

The  next  convention  of  this  character  was  the  one  held  in  Aber- 
deen in  1887.  Major  Edwards  of  Fargo  was  again  one  of  the  lead- 
ing members.  This  convention  is  commonly  known  as  the  "Wind 
Convention."  The  north  half  of  the  territory  a>nd.  Brown  county 
(now  in  South  Dakota)  sent  delegates  to  this  convention,  where  a 
resolution  was  passed  that  the  territory  should  be  divided  into  two 
states,  the  northern  half  to  be  called  North  Dakota. 

Another  convention  was  called  at  Jamestown  (in  1888).  A  com- 
mittee of  five  was  appointed  to  memoralize  Congress  asking  for  ad- 

iCong.  Record,  4f)th  Cong.,   Sd'Scss.,   XIX.,  22. 

2Ib.,   XIX.,  29. 

nb.,   XIX..  209. 

nb.,    XIX.,  224-234. 

Hb.,    XTX..  258. 

"lb.,   XIX.,  362. 

^IB.,    XIX.,  615-91. 

8Ib.,    XIX.,  2021. 

»Ib.,  XIX.,  2802,  3124,  3140. 

loib.,    XIX.,  3140. 

"lb.,  XIX.,  5111. 
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mission  to  statehood  and  the  passage  of  the  Springer  bill.  This 
committee,  of  which  M.  N.  Stevens  of  Lisbon,  was  chairman,  met 
in  Fargo  and  adopted  a  memorial  and  appointed  Mr.  Stevens  as  a 
committee  of  one  to  present  the  memorial  to  Congress.  At  Wash- 
ington he  met  with  the  South  Dakota  committee  and  their  efforts 
were  successful  in  securing  in  the  bill  the  provision  for  two  states 
out  of  Dakota  Territory.^ 

Believing  that  the  desired  boon  of  statehood  could  be  more  easily 
secured  by  being  well  prepared  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  1889 
provided  for  a  constitutional  convention  for  North  Dakota.  This 
bill  was  introduced  into  the  Territorial  Legislature  on  January  9, 
1889,2  passed  that  body  January  26th.^  It  was  reported  to  the 
Council  and  passed  that  body  February  3,  1889.* 

In  January,  1889,  the  battle  in  Congress  for  the  admission  of  the 
Dakotas  began  in  earnest.  Heretofore  the  Senate  had  been  more 
willing  to  admit  these  territories  and  the  bills  had  failed  in  the 
House.  In  this  session  of  Congress,  the  House  led  in  the  consider- 
ation of  bills  to  admit  the  territories.  On  January  15,  1889,  Spring- 
er, the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  territories  in  the  House  called 
up  the  former  bill  and  it  was  amended  and  debated  the  same  day. 
It  provided  for  the  admission  of  Dakota,  Washington,  Montana, 
Idaho,  and  New  Mexico,  or  "in  lieu  of  the  state  of  Dakota  the  states 
of  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota."^  This  bill  was  debated  on  the 
next  three  days  and  on  January  18  it  was  amended  and  passed  by 
the  House.®  On  January  19  it  was  referred  to  the  committee  on 
territories  in  the  Senate.'^  On  January  21,  Gifford,  the  4eleg9-te, 
presented  a  joint  resolution  from  the  legislature  of  Dakota  Territory 
urging  the  passage  of  the  bill.^  Numerous  petitions  were  being  re- 
ceived all  asking  for  the  admission  of  the  territories  to  statehood. 
On  February  1,  the  House  amendments  were  not  concurred  in  by 
the  Senate  and  a  conference  of  the  two  Houses  was  asked,  and  con- 
ferees were  once  appointed  by  the  Senate.®  The  House  appoint- 
ed its  conferees  on  February  2,^^  but  the  conference  reported  a 
disagreement  and  submitted  its  report  to  each  house.^^  On  Feb. 
ruary  14,  the  conference  report  was  considered  in  the  House  and 
instructions  were  given  to  the  conferees.^^  an4  a  second  conference 
was  appointed.^^  The  report  of  this  second  conference  was  made 
to  the  Senate  February  20',  was  debated  and  agreed  to.^^  On  the 
same  day  (February  20)  the  House  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  con- 

^From  M.  N.  Stevens. 

2House  Journal,  18th  Session,  Dakota,  1889,  10. 

3House  Journal,   18th  Session,   Dakota,   1889,  229. 

^Council  Journal,    18th   Session,    Dakota,    1889,  256. 
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ference  and  after  brief  debate  passed  the  bill.^  The  bill  was  sent 
to  the  president  and  his  message  of  approval  reached  the  Senate 
February  22,  1889.2 

The  debates  in  Congress  were  followed  with  much  interest  by 
the  people  of  Dakota.  One  paper  says,  "Last  Tuesday  was  the 
time  fixed  by  Congress  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  the  ad- 
mision  of  Dakota.  At  1 :30  Springer  arose  and  merely  opened  the 
battle,  then  came  Cox,  followed  by  Gifford,  the  delegate.  He  was 
followed  by  Toole  of  Montana,  who  made  an  able  effort,  and 
scored  the  administration  in  a  scathing  manner."^ 

An  abstract  of  Springer's  speech  was  given  later :  ''The  propo- 
sition calls  for  the  admission  of  five  states  if  Dakota  divides,  if  not 

it  will  bring  in  four  states  South  Dakota  has  no  grounds  to 

claim  distinction  although  more  populous.  North  Dakota,  Mon-' 
tana,  Washington  and  New  Mexico  each  have  a  population  above 
the  ratio  of  representation.  It  is  idle  to  speculate  upon  the  future 
politics  of  these  new  states."*  Also  a  brief  extract  was  given  of  Mr. 
Cox's  speech :  "Territorial  organization  is  an  alien  system.  Our 
fathers  would  have  none  of  it  in  the  Revolution,  and  our  country- 
men were  prompt  to  get  rid  of  it  after  our  civil  war.^"  "The 
Washington  correspondent  writes  that  the  Omnibus  Bill  passed 
the  House  on  February  20.  The  report  was  agreed  to  in  the  Senate 
without  division.  Representatives  Baker  and  Springer  called  on 
the  president  on  the  21  and  gave  him  a  printed  copy  of  the  bill 
as  finally  adopted  by  both  houses.  The  enrolled  copy  was  taken  to 
him  later  in  the  day.  The  representatives  stated  that  it  was  the 
desire  of  the  members  on  both  sides  of  the  house  that  the  bill 
should  be  signed  on  Washington's  birthday  as  a  "matter  of  senti- 
ment." The  president,  of  course,  did  not  say  that  he  would  comply 
with  the  request,  but  he  seemed  willing  to  take  that  sentimental 
view  of  the  subject." 

In  describing  the  scenes  in  Congress  for  the  Dakota  people  the 
correspondent  says :  "The  Senate  followed  the  action  of  the  House 
in  adopting  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  the  four  northern  terri- 
tories Springer  and  the  three  territorial  delegates  fol- 
lowed the  report  over  from  the  house  and  sat  on  the  senate  sofas 
during  the  debate,  while  Judge  Moody  and  several  other  Dakota 
visitors  occupied  seats  in  the  galleries. 

"It  took  an  hour  to  read  the  bill  There  was  a  wild 

scene  in  the  house  when  the  bill  passed.  The  more  enthusiastic 
members  took  from  their  seats  the  great  bundles  of  papers,  con- 
gressional records,  books,  and  anything  in  sight  and  hurled  them 
high  in  the  air.  Then  began  a  general  handshaking  which  lasted  for 
some  ten  minutes.   The  Minnesota  delegation,  headed  by  McDonald, 


iCong.  Record,   4Gth  Cong.,   3rd  Scss.,   XX.,  2112-2116. 
2Ib.,   XX.,  2195. 

"Richland  County  Gazette  of  January  18,  1889.  (Washington  correspondent.) 
•*Same,    issue  of  February  8. 
''Same,  issue  of  March  1,  1889. 
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marched  to  Mr.  Springer's  desk,  and  each  in  turn  shook  the  hand  of 
the  chairman  of  the  territorial  committee.  The  territorial  delegates, 
headed  by  Mr.  Gifford,  Mr.  Toole  of  Montana,"  and  Mr.  Voorhees 
of  Washington  were  all  recipients  of  the  warmest  congratulations. 
The  delegation  of  visiting  Dakotans,  prominent  among  them  dele- 
gate Matthews,  held  an  informal  jollification  meeting  in  the  main 
corridor.  They  intercepted  Springer  on  his  way  to  the  Senate  and 
he  had  to  run  another  gaiuntlet  of  congratulations.  Springer  was 
half  sick  with  a  cold,  caught  sitting  up  nights  over  the  bill,  but  is -as 
happy  as  a  boy." 

And  again :  'The  residents  of  the  territories  of  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Montana  and  Washington  were  the  happiest  men 
in  V/ashington  on  ^he  22.  They  were  in  a  position  to  celebrate. 
President  Cleveland  signed  the  territorial  bill.  He  seemed  to  recog- 
nize the  poetry  of  signing  an  act  to  admit  the  territory  of  Washing- 
ton to  statehood  with  three  big  states  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
birthday  of  the  father  of  his  country. 

"There  were  a  dozen  Dakota  men  in  the  corridors  at  the  time. 
Their  faces  shone  like  spring  days  when  they  heard  the  nev/s,  and 
each  one  hastened  to  telegraph  to  his  friends  in  the  northwest. 

"There  was  great  satisfaction  expressed  on  both  sides  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  when  it  was  generally  known  that  the 
president  has  signed  the  territorial  bill.  Shortly  after  the  House 
met,  a  special  messenger  from  the  White  House  brought  the  fol- 
lowing autograph  letter  to  Mr.  Springer :  'Hon.  Wm.  Springer ; 
My  Dear  Sir— I  signed  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  the  new  states 
at  11  o'clock  this  morning.    Yours  very  truly,  Grover  Cleveland.' 

THE  ENABLING  ACT  AND  ELECTION  OF  DELEGATES. 

So  far  as  the  Enabling  Act  applied  to  North  Dakota,  it  provided 
that  the  area  of  the  territory  of  Dakota  should  be  divided  on  the 
line  of  the  seventh  standard  parallel  produced  due  west  to  the  west- 
ern boundary  of  the  territory  and  that  each  part  should  elect  dele- 
gates to  a  constitutional  convention  and  that  for  North  Dakota  this 
convention  should  meet  at  Bismarck,  the  territorial  capital,  on  July 
4,  1889.2 

The  voters  to  elect  these  delegates  were  to  be  those  qualified  to 
vote  for  representatives  to  the  legislative  assembly,  and  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a  delegate  were  to  be  such  as  by  the  laws  of  the  territory 
persons  were  required  to  possess  to  be  eligible  to  the  legislative 
assembly. 

"There  were  to  be  seventy-five  delegates,  three  from  each  of 
twenty-five  districts,  which  districts  were  to  be  determined  by  the 
governor,  the  chief  justice  and  the  secretary  of  the  territory,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population  in  each  district  as  near  as  could  be  as- 

^The  Richland  County  Gazette  of  March  1,  1889. 

^Official  Report  of  Proceedings  and  Debates  of  the  First  Constitutional  Convention 
of  North  Dakota,  Bismarck,  1889,  pp.  5-17. 
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certained  at  the  time.  It  was  also  provided  that  no  elector  should 
vote  for  more  than  two  persons  for  delegates. 

Some  conditions '  were  imposed  upon  the  new  states  which  must 
be  ''irrevocable  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States  and  the 
people  of  the  said  states."  There  were  four  items :  1.  The  perfect 
toleration  of  religious  sentiment.  2.  The  disclaiming  of  all  title  to 
Indian  lands,  that  the  lands  of  non-residents  should  never  be  taxed 
at  a  higher  rate  "than  lands  belonging  to  residents,  and  that  no 
taxes  should  be  imposed  by  the  states  on  lands  or  property  of  the. 
United  States.  3.  That  the  debts  and  liabilities  of  the  territories 
should  be  assumed  and  paid  by  the  states  respectively.  4.  That 
provision  should  be  made  for  a  'system  of  public  schools,  which 
should  be  open  to  all  the  children  and  free  from  sectarian  control. 

A  joint  commission  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  constitutional 
conventions  of  the  Dakotas  to  assemble  at  Bismarck  and  agree 
upon  an  equitable  division  of  the  property  belonging  to  the  terri- 
tory of  Dakota,  the  disposition  of  the  public  records  and  the  ad- 
justment of  the  territorial  debts. 

The  names  of  the  new  states  were  given  in  the  Act  and  it  was 
provided  that  if  either  constitution  should  be  rejected  the  part  re- 
jecting should  be  continued  under  the  territorial  government  to  be 
known  as  the  territory  of  North  Dakota  or  South  Dakota  as  the 
case  might  be,  and  the  governor  was  to  reconvene  the  delegates  to 
form  a  new  constitution  or  amend  the  rejected  constitution  and 
again  submit  it  to  the  people.  lb  both  constitutions  should  fail 
the  territorial  government  of  Dakota  was  to  continue  the  same  as 
if  this  act  had  not  been  passed.  The  constitution  was  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  vote  of  the  people  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  October,  1889, 
and  the  voters  were  to  vote  directly  for  or  against  the  proposed  con- 
stitution and  for  or  against  any  articles,  or  propositions,  separately 
submitted.  If  the  constitution  was  adopted  it  was  to  be  certified  by 
the  governor  to  the  president  of  the  United  States  who,  if  all  pro- 
visions had  been  met,  would  issue  his  proclamation  admitting  the 
state  to  the  Union. 

Each  state  was  to  receive  sections  sixteen  and  thirtv-six  of  the 
public  lands  for  the  support  of  common  schools,  and  500.000  acres 
of  other  lands  for  state  institutions,  and  none  of  this  land  was  to 
be  sold  at  a  price  less  than  ten  dollars  per  acre. 

The  new  state  was  to  have  one  representative  in  the  house  of 
representatives  of  the  United  States,  was  to  constitute  one  judicial 
district  and  was  to  be  attached  to  the  Eighth  Judicial  Circuit,  and 
provision  was  made  to  adjust  present  courts  and  judicial  proceed- 
ings to  the  new  courts  to  be  established.  The  sum  of  $20,000  was 
appropriated  for  defraving  the  expenses  of  the  convention,  and, 
the  convention  was  empowered  to  provide  for  the  election  of  officers 
for  full  state  government  including  members  of  the  legislature  and  a 
representative  in  Congress,  such  state  government  to  remain  in 
abevance  until  the  state  should  be  admitted  to  the  ITnion. 
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In  accordance  with^the  provisions  of  this  act,  Governor  Mellette^ 
the  chief  justice,  Bartlett  Tripp,  and  the  secretary  of  the  territory, 
L.  B.  Richardson,  from  the  best  information  available,  divided  the 
part  of  the  territory  north  of  the  seventh  standard  parallel  into 
twenty-five  districts,^  and  on  April  15  the  governor  issued  a 
proclamation  calling  for  an  election  to  be  held  on  May  14,  1889. 
This  call  gave  official  announcement  to  the  districts  into  which  the 
territory  of  the  future  state  had  been  divided.^ 

The  prospect  of  statehood  put  the  common  good  of  all  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  first  wish  was  to  secure  the  best  con- 
stitution that  could  be  framed.  A  good  indication  of  public  sentiment 
is  given  in  an  editorial  in  the  Bismarck  Daily  Tribune:  "Judging 
from  the  tone  of  the  press  throughout  North  Dakota  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  lay  aside  factional  feeling  and  send  the  very  best  men  to 
the  constitutional  convention.  If  this  spirit  prevails  on  the  day  of 
election,  the  convention  which  convenes  in  Bismarck  on  July  4, 
will  be  a  credit  to  the  state.  North  Dakota  has  an  abundance  of 
ability  and  in  the  important  work  of  forming  her  state  constitution 
this  is  a  fund  she  should  draw  upon."^ 

Throughout  the  different  districts  caucuses  were  held  to  choose 
delegates  to  the  district  conventions.  This  gave  an  opportunity  to 
those  places  having  "favorite  sons."  Lively  contests  occurred  in 
Burleigh  county  to  secure  support  for  E.  A.  Williams,  a  popular 
resident  of  Bismarck.*  A  heated  contest  on  party  lines  was  pre- 
dicted in  Grand  Forks  county.^  The  tribune  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Enabling  Act  gave  the  Democrats  one-third  of  the 
delegates  but  urged  the  Republicans  of  the  Missouri  slope  not  to  be 
lax  in  doing  their  duty  for  their  party.*^  The  next  day  it  suggested 
that  Williams,  Harris  and  Judge  Garland  would  give  the  district 
representation  second  to  none.'^ 

The  provision  in  the  Enabling  Act  that  each  elector  should  vote  for 
only  two  delegates  was  for  the  purpose  of  minority  representation, 
but  out  of  the  twenty-five  districts  only  twelve  nominated  two  from 
each  party,  and  nine  of  these  twelve  districts  nominated  two  re- 
publicans and  two  democrats,  one  nominated  two  each  of  republi- 
cans, democrats,  prohibitionists,  and  people's  candidates,  one  had 
two  each  of  republicans,  democrats  and  prohibitionists,  and  one  had 
two  republcans,  two  independents  and  one  democrat.  Four  districts 
nominated  three  republicans  and  one  democrat,  two  districts  nom- 
inated two  republicans  and  one  democrat,  one  district  had  three 
republicans,  two  democrats,  and  one  independent ;  another  district 
had  three  republicans  and  two  democrats,  another  three  republi- 

^See   map   of   districts,    p.  152. 
-See  appendix,    p.  158. 

=*Bismarck  Daily  Tribune,  April  17,  1889. 
*Bismarck  Daily  Tribune,  May  3,  1889. 
=^Bismarck  Daily  Tribune,   May  3,  1889. 
•^Bismarck  Daily  Tribune,  May  9,  1889. 

'Bismarck  Daily  Tribune,  May -5,  1889.  Judge  Garland  was  a  very  able  Democrat 
and  the  three  were  elected. 
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cans,  one  democrat  and  two  prohibitionists ;  two  districts  had  three 
republicans  only,  and  two  districts  four  republicans  and  no  demo- 
crats. There  were  one  hundred  eight  different  people  nominated, 
of  whom  sixty-three  were  republicans,  thirty-four  democrats,  six 
prohibitionists,  three  independents  and  tw^o  people's  candidates.^ 
There  was  no  contest  in  three  of  the  districts,  but  the  scattering  of 
the  minority  gave  the  republicans  a  larger  number  of  delegates 
than  would  be  expected  with  minority  representation. 

Editorially  the  Tribune  remarked  that,  "We  do  not  want  minority 
representation  in  the  constitution  of  North  Dakota.  Let  the  ma- 
jority rule."  This  was  before  the  election,  when  one  third  of  the 
convention  was  conceded  to  the  democrats.^  In  Grand  Forks  coun- 
ty eight  out  of  nine  elected  from  the  three  districts  were  republi- 
cans.^ 

Many  of  the  nominees  were  unknow^n  in  political  life  outside  their 
part  of  the  state.  The  Tribune  said :  "The  reader  is  impressed  with 
the  lack  of  familiar  names  among  the  delegates  nominated.  A  new 
crop  of  statesmen  is  springing  up."* 

Tuesday,  May  14,  1889,  was  one  of  those  days  occasionally  ex- 
perienced in  northern  latitudes.  It  was  a  stormy  day  all  over  the 
territory,  and  a  light  vote  was  polled. 

''Going  to  the  polls  in  sleighs  on  the  14  of  May  to  elect  dele- 
gates to  the  constitutional  convention  was  a  novelty  never  to  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  participated."^  The.  election  settled  all 
contests,  for  the  Bismarck  Daily  Tribune  of  May  18,  gave  the  lifsts 
of  successful  candidates,  and  they  are  the  same  as  the  membership 
of  the  convention. 

THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CONVENTION. 

As  provided  in  the  enabling  act  the  delegates  from  the  northern 
part  of  the  territory  met  at  Bismarck  on  July  4  to  organize  the 
convention.  The  political  composition  of  the  convention  is  usually 
given  as  fifty-six  republicans  and  nineteen  democrats,  but  from  the 
nominations  of  those  elected,  the  numbers  would  be  fifty-one  re- 
publicans, nineteen  democrats,  two  prohibitionists,  two  people's  can- 
didates and  one  independent.''*  In  the  convention  the  five  from  the 
minor  parties  were  considered  republican  delegates. 

Fifty-two  of  the  seventy-five  delegates  were  born  in  the  United 
States,  of  whom  Wisconsin  contributed  13,  New  York  10,  Ipwa  5, 
Ohio  4,  Maine  3,  Pennsylvania  3,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Connecticut,  Min- 
nesota and  Vermont  each  2,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  Hamp- 

^This  analysis  is  made  from  the  list  of  nominees  in  the  Bismarck  Daily  Tribune  of 
May  13,  1889,  and  the  list  of  members  elect  as  given  in  the  same  periodical  of  July  2, 
1889. 

^Bismarck  Daily  Tribune,  May  10,  1889. 
^Bismarck  Daily  Tribune,  May  20,  1889. 
^Bismarck  Daily  Tribune,  May  14,  1889. 
^Bismarck  Daily  Tribune,  May  15,  1889. 

"A.  W.  Iloyt  of  the  sixth  district  was  considered  an  independent,  Messrs.  Selby  and 
Nowland  of  the  nineteenth  district  were  called  people's  candidates,  and  R.  M.  Pol- 
lock of  the  thirteenth  and  E.  D.  Wallace  of  the  eighteenth  were  known  as  Prohibition- 
ists.    Bismarck  Tribune,   May  13,  1889. 
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shire  and  New  Jersey-  each  1.  Ten  were  born  in  Canada,  five  in 
Norway  and  Sweden,  three  in  England,  three  in  Scotland,  and  two 
in  Ireland.  In  ancestry  they  were  American  22,  English  15,  Irish 
12,  Scandinavian  10,  Scotch  6,  Scotch-Irish  3,  Scotch-American  2, 
Scotch-Danish  1,  German  2,  Dutch  1,  Welsh  1.^ 

As  might  be  expected  in  an  agricultural  state,  the  farmers  out- 
numbeied  those  of  any  other  occupation.  There  were  29  farmers, 
25  lawyers,  9  merchants,  5  bankers,  3  real  estate  dealers,  2  publish- 
ers,^ 1  doctor,  and  one  railroad  man,^  While  the  lawyers  were  ever 
ready  to  lead  the  discussions,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  some  of 
the  keenest  debaters  came  from  the  ranks  of  the  farmers.* 

It  was  a  young  men's  convention.  Sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  dele- 
gates were  under  forty  years  of  age,  the  average  age  being  ody^ 
years.  Four  of  the  delegates  were  still  in  their  twenties.  Onlv 
nine  were  past  fifty,  four  were  sixty  or  over,  the  oldest  being  sixty- 
five  and  the  youngest  member  in  his  twenty-seventh  year. 

One  of  the  delegates,  Mr.  Stevens,  in  a  presentation  speech, 
characterizes  the  members  from  personal  acquaintance :  "In  behalf 
of  Messrs.  Leach,  Chaffee,  Gray,  Turner,  Richardson,  McKenzie, 
Wallace  and  Bartlett  of  Dickey,  whose  gray  hairs  and  years  of  ex- 
perience lent  dignity  to  this  convention ;  in  behalf  of  brothers  Car- 
others,  Sandager  and  Brown  and  .Linwell  and  Click,  whose  youth 
has  lent  fire  to  this  convention ;  in  behalf  of  Messrs.  Miller,  Williams, 
Lauder,  Purcell,  Moer,  Bartlett  of  Griggs,  Johnson,  Rolfe,  Flem- 
ington,  McHugh,  Fay,  Garland,  Camp,  Spalding,  O'Brien,  Noble 
and  Parsons  of  Morton,  whose  voices  have  been  heard  more  times 
that  those  of  all  other  members ;  in  behalf  of  Messrs.  Griggs,  Mar- 
rinan  and  Budge  who  have  sat  silent,  but  who  have  been  industrious 
members  r  •  •  • 

Of  these  delegates  two  since  have  been  governor  of  North  Da- 
kota and  three  have  represented  their  state  in  Congress.^  With  the 
political  complexion  as  it  was,  there  was  little  of  the  petty  partisan 
spirit  shown  in  the  work  of  the  convention.  On  the  election  of  the 
permanent  president  there  was  almost  a  strict  party  vote.  F.  B. 
Fancher,  republican  received  52  republican  and  two  democratic 
votes.  John  E.  Garland,  a  democrat,  received  fifteen  democratic 
votes  and  one  republican  vote."^  But  this  was  simply  an  expression 
of  loyalty  as  both  candidates  were  popular  men.  The  president  of 
the  convention  gave  to  the  democratic  members  representation  on  the 
permanent  committees  equal  to  their  proportion  of  the  whole  number 

^Biographies  of  the  members  are  given  in  the  Bismarck  Daily  Tribune  of  July  6,  1889. 

^One  of  these,   Chas.  V.  Brown,   was  a  farmer  as  well  as  a  publisher. 

^Bismarck  Daily  Tribune,  July  6,  1889.  Official  Report  of  Proceedings  and  Debates 
of  the  First  Constitutional  Convention  of  North  Dakota,   pp.  5-17. 

*L.  D.  Bartlett,  F.  B.  Fancher  and  E.  D.  Wallace  were  among  the  best  debaters 
in  the  convention;   by   occupation  they   were  farmers. 

^Official  Rport  of  Proceedings  and  Debates,  ,648. 

«Roger  Allin,  1895-7,  and  F.  B.  Fancher,  1899-1901,  have  been  governor.  M.  N. 
Johnson,  1891-9,  and  B.  F.  Spalding,  1899-1901,  1903-1905,  were  Representatives  in 
Congress.     M.  N.  Johnson,   1909  and  W.  E.  Purcell,   1910,   U.   S.  senators. 

journal  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  3-4. 
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of  delegates  and  chairmanships  were  also  distributed  in  the  same 
proportion.^ 

METHODS  OF  PROCEDURE  IN  THE  CONVENTION. 

On  Thursday,  July  4,  at  12  o'clock,  the  delegates  met  in  the  hall 
of  the  house  of  representatives  at  the  capital  of  the  territory,  and 
were  called  to  order  by  Hon.  L.  B.  Richardson,  the  secretary  of  the 
territory,  who  called  upon  the  Rev.  Anderson,  a  pastor  at  Bismarck, 
to  lead  in  prayer.  After  the  prayer.  Secretary  Richardson  briefly  ad- 
dressed the  delegates  and  acted  as  chairman  until  a  temporary  chair- 
man was  elected  by  the  delegates.  A  temporary  secretary  and  sten- 
ographer were  chosen,  and  the  motion  made  to  elect  a  permanent 
chairman.  This  motion  was  amended  to  elect  a  chairman  protem 
and  a  call  of  the  roll  was  asked,  but  no  roll  had  been  made  up.  F. 
B.  Fancher  of  Jamestown,  was  elected  temporary  chairman.  The 
chairman  appointed  a  committee  of  three  on  credentials  and  a  com- 
mittee of  ten  on  rules  for  permanent  organization.- 

The  committee  on  credentials  reported  the  second  day,  the  oath 
of  oflice  was  administered  to  the  delegates  by  the  Hon.  Roderick 
Rose,  an  associate  justice  of  the  territorial  supreme  court,  and  the 
convention  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  permanent  president.  F. 
B.  Fancher  of  Jamestown  and  John  E.  Garland  of  Bismarck,  were 
nominated.  Fancher  was  elected  by  fifty- four  votes  to  sixteen  for 
Judge  Garland,  five  delegates  being  absent.  Fancher's  election  was 
made  unanimous.^  There  seems  to  have  been  some  question  as  to 
the  legality  of  the  committee  on  rules  which  had  been  appointed 
under  the  temporary  organization,  so  a  committee  of  seven  was  ap- 
pointed on  rules  as  the  first  official  act  of  the  permanent  president* 

On  Monday,  July  8,  other  officers  were  elected  from  outside  of 
the  membership  of  the  convention  to  complete  the  permanent  organi- 
zation as  follows :  chief  clerk,  enrolling  and  engrossing  clerk,  waitch- 
man,  messenger,  chaplain,  sergeant-at-arms,  stenographer,  and  four 
pages.  The  oath  of  office  was  administered  to  these  by  the  president 
of  the  convention.^  Immediately  after  this  the  delegates  declared 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  rules  reported  by  the  committee  were  considered  by  the 
convention  in  committee  of  the  whole  and  then  adopted  bv  the  con- 
vention. These  rules  were  forty-five  in  number  and  provided  a 
complete  code  of  parliamentary  practice  supplementing  Robert's 
Rules  of  Order,  which  was  declared  to  govern  in  the  convention 
where  applicable  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  standing  rules.® 
The  rules  provided  for  twenty-three  standing  committees  as  fol- 
lows ;  on  printing,  reporting  and  publication,  accounts  and  expenses, 
preamble  and  bill  of  rights,  legislative  department,  executive  de- 

' Official  report  of  Proceedings  and  Debates,   348.    Speech  of  Mr.  Purccll. 
2Ib.,  20-21. 
•nb.,  20-21. 

'•Tournal  of  the  Constitutional   Convention,   3,  4, 
f'Tb. ,  C.-7. 
«Ib.,  8ff. 
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partment,  judicial  department,  elective  franchise,  education,  public 
institutions  and  buildings,  public  debt  and  public  works,  militia, 
county  and  township  organization,  apportionment  and  representation, 
revenue  and  taxation,  municipal  corporations,  corporations  other  than 
municipal,  miscellaneous  subjects,  schedule,  school  and  other  public 
lands,  temperance,  revision  and  adjustment,  impeachment  and  re- 
moval from  office.  These  committees  consisted  of  from  five  to 
fifteen  members  (always  an  odd  number),  except  the  committee  on 
apportionment  and  representation  which  consisted  of  twenty-five 
members,  one  from  each  district,^ 

The  convention  sat  with  open  doors,  and  the  gallery  was  occu- 
pied by  an  attentive  and  appreciative  audience  of  men  and  women, 
whose  presence  frequently  inspired  the  oratory  of  the  delegates  or 
reflected  the  sentiment  of  the  public  mind. 

Several  dstinguished  visitors  were  present  in  the  session  and 
addressed  the  convention.  Governor  Arthur  C.  Mellette  on  July  11, 
spoke,  calling  attention  to  two  policies  in  constitution  making- 
one  to  embody  only  fundamental  principles  in  the  organic  law, 
leaving  the  details  to  be  worked  out  in  future  legislation,  the  other 
a  later  policy,  to  embody  all  legislation  in  the  fundamental  law 
which  can  safely  be  placed  there.  ''But  if  it  is  right  and  if  you 
know  what  is  the  proper  thing  to  embrace  in  your  legislation,  the 
more  there  is  in'  the  constitution  the  better  for  the  people.  One  of 
the  greatest  evils  is  excessive  legislation,  the  constant  change  every 
two  years  of  the  laws,  and  the  squabbles  and  debates  over  the  dif- 
ferent questions  that  constantly  arise.  It  is  wise,  in  my  judgment, 
after  the  people  have  decided  in  which  direction  their  interests  lie, 
to  embody  them  in  a  fundamental  law  of  the  land  and  make  it  per- 
manent." He  also  plead  for  the  purity  of  the  ballot,  'Tf  you  can 
secure  it,  it  will  not  be  obtained  at  too  high  a  cost."^  On  the  same 
day  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Wiley  of  the  National  Reform  Association  ad- 
dressed the  convention  urging  legislation  for  Sabbath  observance, 
for  regulating  marria-ge  and  divorce,  for  instruction  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  virtue,  and  Christianity  and  morality  in  the  schools,  and 
the  recognition  of  God  and  Christ  in  the  constitution.^  On  July 
17,  Judge  Cooley  of  Michigan  addressed  the  convention  stating 
that  many  new  questions  were  vital  today  which  were  unknown  to 
the  constitution  makers  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  He  advised  the 
delegates  to  remember  that  times  change  and  the  legislature  should 
not  be  prevented  from  meeting  those  evils  which  are  sure  to  come. 
"Don't  in  your  constitution-making  legislate  too  much.  In  your 
constitution  you  are  tying  the  hands  of  the  people.  You  have  got 
to  trust  somebody  in  the  future  and  it  is  right  and  proper  that  each 
department  of  government  should  be  trusted  to  perform  its  legiti- 
mate function."* 


^Journal  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  10. 
^Official  Report  of  Proceedings  and  Debates,  44-7. 
^Ib..  49-52. 
*Ib.,  65-7. 
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On  August  5,  two  members  of  the  United  States  Senate  com- 
mittee on  irrigation  of  arid  lands  were  present.  Senator  Stuart, 
chairman  of  that  committee,  was  introduced  and  spoke  on  irrigation 
ail d  its  benefits  and  possibilities  in  the  Northwest.^  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Senator  Regan  of  Texas.  Major  Powell,  the  director  of 
the  geological  survey,  was  also  present  and  spoke  on  irriga- 
tion, advising  the  delegates  to  allow  no  capital  or  corporation  to 
secure  possession  or  right  to  the  natural  waterways  of  the  state. 
"Hold  the  waters  in  the  hands  of  the  people."^  On  July  8,  Mr. 
Henry  B.  Blackwell  of  Boston  addressed  the  convention  in  behalf 
of  woman  suffrage  urging  the  delegates  to  grant  the  ballot  to  wo- 
men or  at  least  place  a  clause  in  the  constitution  empowering  the 
legislature  to  extend  the  suffrage  to  women  in  the  future.^  On  July 
30,  Mr.  Buell  of  Minneapolis  spoke  on  the  subject  of  the  single 
tax* 

Several  matters  of  interest  beyond  the  territorial  boundary  were 
before  the  convention.  An  invitation  to  attend  the  waterways 
convention  then  in  session  in  that  city  was  received  from  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  West  Superior,  Wisconsin.  This  was  re- 
ferred to  a  special  committee  of  five.^  On  the  second  day  telegrams 
of  greeting  came  from  the  constitutional  conventions  of  South  Da- 
kota at  Sioux  Falls,  and  the  one  of  Washington  at  Olympia.*^  Pres. 
Fancher,  then  temporary  chairman,  replied  to  these  and  to  the  mes- 
sage from  the  convention  of  Montana.  Idaho  waited  until  its  con- 
stitution was  completed  and  on  August  8  sent  in  its  congratulations 
announcing  its  complete  preparation  to  enter  the  sisterhood  of 
states," 

A  petition  was  received  from  the  president  of  the  American  Sab- 
bath Union  of  New  York,  asking  for  a  provision  to  protect  and 
encourage  Sabbath  observance,  and  suggesting  a  clause  for  the  con- 
stitution. Two  weeks  later  its  field  secretary  sent  a  communication 
of  the  same  purport.^  The  same  day  another  communication  was 
received  from  New  York  state  in  behalf  of  those  who  conscientious- 
ly observe  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  as  the  Sabbath.^  On  July 
30,  a  message  was  received  from  the  brigadier-general  commanding 
the  department  of  Dakota  (at  St.  Paul,  Minn.)  asking  that  a  clause 
be  inserted  in  the  constitution  by  which  jurisdiction  over  the  mili- 
tary reservations  of  the  five  forts  in  the  territory  of  the  new  state 
should  be  reserved  by  the  United  States. 

At  the  time  of  this  convention  there  was  much  rivalry  among 

'Official  Report  of  Proceedings  and  Debates,   397,  405. 
2Ib.,  410ff. 

■''lb.,  34ff.  See  section  122  of  the  Constitution  where  such  a  clause  may  be  found 
in   that  instrument. 

^Journal  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,   156,  and  Bismarck  Daily  Tribune  of  July 
30,    1889.     This   speech   is  not  printed  in  the  volume  of  debates. 
^'Journal  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  13. 
"Official   Report  of  I'roceedings  and   Debates,  23. 
n^ismarck  Daily  Tribune,   July  5,  1880. 
^Journal   of  the  Constitutional  Convention,   122,  189. 
nb.,  189. 
'Hh.,  155. 
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some  half  dozen  cities  for  the  location  of  the  World's  Fair.  It  was 
thought  by  the  members  of  the  convention  that  it  would  be  building 
up  the  resources  of  their  own  state  by  ha»ving  this  exposition  as  near 
as  they  could  get  it,  and  as  each  state  and  territory  was  asked  for  an 
expression,  it  was  considered  that  the  new  convention  represented 
the  new  state  of  North  Dakota.  So  a  resolution  was  adopted  en- 
dorsing Chicago  as  the  site  for  the  World's  Fair.^ 

The  privilege  of  the  floor  had  been  extended  to  representatives 
of  the  press  that  editors  and  newspaper  reporters  might 'be  admitted 
within  the  bar  of  the  house, ^  and  the  representatives  of  the  press 
had  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege  and  had  placed  copies  of 
their  papers  on  the  desks  of  the  members.  The  Devils  Lake  Capital 
had  editorially  cast  a  slur  on  the  president  of  the  convention  which 
was  thought  to  be  a  blow  at  the  dignity  and  respect  which  the  con- 
vention should  maintain.^  A  resolution  was  of¥ered  withdrawing 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  from  the  editor  of  this  paper,  but  the 
resolution  was  tabled.* 

By  the  provisions  of  the  enabling  act  Bismarck  was  the  place  of 
meeting  of  the  delegates  and  the  regular  sessions  of  the  convention 
were  held  in  the  hall  of  the  house  of  representatives.  Rooms  for  the 
work  of  committees  had  to  be  secured,  so  a  committee  of  three  was 
appointed  to  ascertain  the  needs  of  the  convention  and  to  find 
necessary  rooms,  and  to  learn  whether  the  expenses  could  be  paid 
out  of  the  congressional  appropriation.^  The  next  day  this  com- 
mittee reported  that  there  were  five  rooms  in  the  capitol  building 
and  six  rooms  in  the  First  National  Bank  block  which  could  be  rent- 
ed. The  territorial  secretary  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  congres- 
sional appropriation  did  not  cover  the  rent  of  rooms  outside  the 
capitol  building.  This  report  of  the  committee  was  placed  on  file.^ 
The  committees  made  use  of  the  rooms  in  the  capitol,  and  some 
of  them  held  frequent  meetings  at  the  hotel.  The  Joint  Commis- 
sion met  in  the  governor's  oflice.'^ 

On  July  24,  a  memorial  was  presented  from  the  m.ayor  of  James- 
town, B.  W.  Fuller,  inviting  the  convention  to  adjourn  to  that  city 
for  the  remainder  of  the  time  required  to  complete  the  constitution. 
The  mayor  guaranteed  rooms  for  the  work  of  the  convention  free 
of  expense,  and  entertainment  for  members  of  the  convention.^ 
This  at  the  time  it  was  presented  caused  no  comment  and  no  action 
was  taken.  The  next  day,  Camp,  a  delegate  from  Jamestown, 
moved  that  the  memorial  be  referred  to  a  special  committee  of  three 

^Journal  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  303;  Official  Report  of  Proceedings  and 
Debates,  599,  600. 

^Journal  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  303. 

^Official  Renort  of  Proceedings  and  Debates,   27.     Speech  of  M.   N,  Johnson. 
^Journal  of  the   Constitutional  Convention,  5. 
nh.,  15. 
61b.,  18. 

■'Bismarck  Daily  Tribune  of  July  17,  July  19,  July  24,  1889,  and  Official  Report  of 
Proceedings  and  Debates,  678. 

^Journal  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  126. 
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to  'be  appointed  by  the  president.^  Whatever  may  have  been  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  mayor  and  citizens  of  Jamestown,  this  committee 
the  next  day  reported  recommending  that  the  convention  ''do  not 
accept  the  invitation,  and  that  the  clerk  be  instructed  to  inform 
the  Hon  B.  W.  Fuller  of  the  decision  of  the  convention."^  This 
report  was  adopted  and  Bismarck, '  the  place  chosen  by  Congress, 
remained  the  seat  of  the  convention. 

The  convention  completed  its  work  on  the  forty-fifth  day  of  its 
session.  Of  these  forty-five  days,  six  were  Sundays,  and  of  tht  re- 
maining thirty-nine  days,  seven  were  passed  in  adjournment,  leaving 
thirty-two  days  on  which  the  convention  was  actually  in  session. 

The  rules  provided  for  a  single  session  each  day,  "except  Sun- 
days, until  otherwise  ordered.-'  This  session  was  to  be  opened  at 
2  p.  m.^  (and  was  always  opened  with  prayer).  This  gave  the 
evening  and  forenoon  for  committee  work  and  was  the  regular  order 
up  to  July  31,  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  the  convention.  By  this 
time  the  work  of  many  of  the  committees  was  pretty  well  completed, 
and  the  debates  were  taking  more  of  the  time  and  attention  of  the 
delegates.*  It  was  felt  that  the  convention  needed  more  time  for 
discussions  and  less  for  committee  work,  so  two  daily  sessions  were 
considered.  A  motion  was  made  that  when  the  convention  adjourn 
it  reassemble  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  August  1.  A  substitute  resolu- 
tion was  adopted,  ''That  this  convention  hold  two  sessions  daily, 
commencing  Thursday,  August  1,  one  to  commence  at  2  o'clock  p. 
m.  and  one  to  commence  at  8  p.  m."  This  was  made  operative  on 
July  31,  by  a  motion  fixing  the  time  to  which  to  adjourn  "at  8  o'clock 
p.  m.  tonight."^ 

For  three  days  near  the  close  of  the  convention  three  daily  ses- 
sions were  held  by  adjourning  to  meet  at  a  ^xed  time  in  the 
morning.^ 

The  convention  adjourned  twice  for  a  few  days,  the  first  time 
being  on  July  8,  and  adjournment  from  Monday  to  Thursday,  (July 
8  to  11).  This  was  just  after  the  election  of  officers  and  the  adop- 
tion of  the  rules,  and  was  taken  largely  to  allow  the  president  time 
for  making  up  the  committees.'^  The  other  adjournment  was  on 
August  8,  from  Thursday  to  the  following  Tuesday.  At  this  time 
the  subject-matter  for  the  constitution  was  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mittee on  revision  and  adjustment,  and  time  was  needed  for  them 
to  put  this  material  into  a  complete  form,  for  final  action  of  the 
convention.  An  extra  day  at  this  time  was  wanted  by  some  of  the 
delegates  but  was  not  secured.^    Two  other  attempts  were  made  to 

^Journal  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  131. 

2Ib.,  151. 

3Ib.,  11.    Rule  40. 

^The  clerks  of  many  of  the  committees  were  discharged  August  1,  lb.,  ICG,  and  Of- 
ficial Report  of  Proceedings  and  Debates,  24C. 
''Tournal   of  the   Constitutional   Convention,  102. 
"lb.,  270,  28.5,  307.    This  was  done  August  14,  15  and  16. 

■^Ib, ,  12;  Official  Report  of  Proceedings  and  Debates,  34.  (There  were  217  places 
to  be  filled  on  the  standing  committees. )_ 

"Journal  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  205. 
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secure  adjournment  of  three  days.  On  Friday,  July  19,  it  was 
moved  ''that  when  the  convention  adjourn  it  take  a  recess  until 
Tuesday,  2  o'clock  p.  m."  Nine  members  were  excused  at  this 
time,  and  the  motion  made  to  adjourn  to  Tuesday  next,  which  also 
was  lost/  On  the  following  Friday,  a  motion  by  request,  was  made 
to  take  a  recess  until  the  following  Tuesday.  On  a  vote  by  yeas  and 
nays  this  was  lost.  It  was  moved  "that  members  desiring  a  leave 
of  absence,  make  the  request  in  writing."  This  was  amended  to : 
"no  member  who  voted  in  the  negative  be  granted  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence."^ 

The  motion  for  a  recess  was  made  in  the  interest  of  the  many 
farmers  in  the  convention.  It  was  near  the  time  for  harvesting  the 
crops  and  preparation  for  this  farm  work  should  be  made.  One 
delegate  believed  it  would  expedite  business  to  adjourn,  as  that 
would  give  them  all  time  to  consider  the  questions  to  be  voted  upon, 
and  he  for  himself  would  be  glad  to  consult  his  constituents.  It 
was  also  argued  that  hasty  voting  on  the  measures  was  dangerous, 
and  that  although  the  attempt  to  adjourn  the  week  before  from  Fri- 
day to  Tuesday  had  failed,  so  many  delegates  did  go  home  that  very 
little  business  was  done. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  urged  that  business  had  been  too  much 
delayed  in  the  convention  already,  that  there  were  reports  of  com- 
mittees awaiting  the  action  of  the  convention,  that  stopping  work 
for  two  days  was  too  expensive  on  the  appropriation,  and  if  private 
business  must  be  done  those  who  had  to  go  could  be  excused.^ 

Later  in  the  day,  a  motion  was  passed  reconsidering  the  vote 
by  which  the  motion  to  take  a  recess  until  Tuesday  was  lost.  The 
motion  for  a  recess  was  again  made  and  an  amendment  offered  sub- 
stituting "adjourn  for  recess."  This  amendment  was  amended  that 
the  convention  adjourn  until  October  1,  but  a  motion  simply  to  ad- 
journ was  passed  before  a  vote  was  taken  on  these  amendments.* 

Many  of  the  delegates  must  have  interpreted  the  motion  for  a 
recess  as  expressing  the  will  of  the  majority,  for  there  was  no 
quorum  present  on  Saturday  or  Monday,  and  no  business  could  be 
done.^  It  was  felt  and  charged  that  the  private  business  of  the 
delegates  interferred  with  the  work  of  the  convention,  particularly 
on  the  Tuesday  after  the  first  failure  to  secure  a  three  days'  ad- 
journment.^ 

The  rules  of  the  convention  outlined  the  general  methods  of  work, 
prescribing  three  readings  for  all  portions  of  the  proposed  consti- 
tution, the  second  and  third  readings  not  to  occur  on  the  same  day.* 
On  the  tenth  day  a  resolution  was  introduced  fixing  the  method  bv 
which  material  was  to  reach  the  constitution.    All  matter  was  to  be 

^Teurnal  of  the   Constitutional   Convention,  62. 
2Ib.,  151-152. 

^Official  Report  of  Proceedings  and  Debates,  149f¥. 
*Tournal   of   the    Constitutional    Convention,  153. 

^ib. ,  154.  (The  president  himself  was  absent  both  these  days  but  he  had  appointed 
a  president  pro  tempore  to  act  during  his  absence.) 

^Official  Report  of  Proceedings  and  Debates,   114.    The  Bismarck  Tribune,   July  28, 
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introduced  by  resolution  and  read  the  first  time,  on  second  reading- 
it  was  to  be  referred  to  the  appropriate  committee  without  debate, 
and  to  be  incorporated  into  the  constitution  it  must  have  been  con- 
sidered and  reported  upon  by  the  committee  of  the  whole.  The 
report  of  the  committee  on  printing  provided  for  the  printing  of  the 
daily  journal  and  extra  copies  of  each  article  after  first  reading,  for 
the  use  of  the  members  of  the  convention.^ 

The  material  was  introduced  as  files'  and  numbered  consecutive- 
ly on  first  reading  in  the  order  of  their  introduction,  then  on  second 
reading  they  were  referred  to  the  proper  committee,  and  the  re- 
ports of  standing  committees  were  considered  in  the  committee  of 
the  whole,  then  passed  upon  in  the  convention  and  referred  to  the 
committee  on  revision  and  adjustment.^ 

Any  delegate  was  at  liberty  to  introduce  as  many  files  as  he 
wished,  and  o  fthe  seventy-five  delegates,  forty-eight  introduced  a 
total  of  one  hundred  forty  files,  of  which  one  hundred  eighteen 
were  original  matter,  twenty-four  were  reports,  two  were  complete 
constitutions,  and  one  was  for  the  equitable  division  of  the  territorial 
property.  Eleven  of  these  files  were  on  material  relating  to  the  li- 
quor traffic,  seven  of  which  were  on  prohibition,  two  for  license,  one 
to  reimburse  brewery  companies  for  property  rendered  useless,  and 
one  on  regulation  of  the  traffic. 

G.  H.  Fay  of  Mcintosh  county  has  the  distinction  of  having  in- 
troduced the  highest  number  of  files.  He  introduced  eight,  and  A. 
S.  Parsons  of  Morton  county  and  Andrew  Sandager  of  Ransom 
county  each  introduced  six  files.  Six  others  introduced  four  each ; 
fourteen  introduced  three  each ;  eight  two  each ;  and  seventeen  in- 
troduced one  each.^  In  order  to  reserve  as  much  time  as  possible 
for  the  consideration  of  reports  it  was  voted  on  July  16,  that  no 
proposed  article  be  received  unless  by  unanimous  consent  after 
July  22,  but  this  provision  was  not  in  any  way  to  limit  the  reports  of 
committees.* 

SOURCES  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

A  few  of  the  members  of  the  convention  had  been  in  political  life 
before  and  all  had  watched  with  interest  the  attempts  of  the  terri- 
tory to  secure  statehood,  so  thev  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  material 
from  which  to  draw  up  a  constitution.  Many  well  defined  issues 
were  already  before  the  people. 

In  the  Bismarck  Tribune  of  April  are  to  be  found  the  following 
suggestions:  "Shall  it  be  prohibition  or  high  license?  Local  sub- 
said:  "In  spite  of  the,  refusal  to  adjourn  from  Friday  to  Monday,  two-thirds  of  the  dele- 
gates went  home."  There  was  a  little  complaint  in  the  papers  that  the  members  were 
politicians  and  had  neglected  business  for  politics.  Several  had  gone  home  to  take  part 
in  the  primaries,  but  the  Tribune  thought  this  was  commendable.  Bismarck  Daily 
Tribune  of  August  3,  1889. 

\Tournal  of  the  Constitutional   Convention,  19-20, 

^For  example,  see  Journal,   41,  File  No.  50;  second  reading,   .52;  reported,  187;  con- 
sidered,  200;   report  of  committeean   revision   and  adjustment,  2.50. 
^Ib. ,   10.     (The  first  article  was  introduced  by  M.  N.  Johnson.) 
*Ib.,  38. 
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sidies  to  new  railroads  allowed  or  prohibited?  Minority  repre- 
sentation in  the  lower  house,  one  democrat  to  two  republicans,  or 
the  majority  principle  that  prevails  in  every  state  of  the  union  ex- 
cept Illinois?  Limitations  of  the  length  of  the  legislative  sessions 
to  60  or  90  days?  Sessions  annual  or  bienniail?  A  majority  of 
two-thirds  to  over-ride  the  governor's  veto?  The  right  of  the 
executive  to  veto  separate  items  of  an  appropriation  bill?  Shall  the 
governor  have  from '3  to  30  days  after  the  legislature  adjourns 
within  which  to  approve  or  veto  bills  ?  The  governor  to  be  elected 
for  four  years?  The  legislature  for  two  years?  No  act  to  be 
amended  by  title,  but  full  text  must  be  quoted?  Shall  both  parties 
be  represented  on  the  supreme  bench,  making  it  nonpartisan?  Sal- 
ary schedule  to  be  incorporated  or  omitted?  Nb  new  bills  to  be 
introduced  after  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  days  of  the  session?  Ques- 
tions and  systems  of  revenue  to  be  left  to  the  legislature?  Shall  the 
debt  of  any  city,  county,  town  or  school  district  exceed  5  per  cent, 
of  the  assessed  value  of  taxable  property?  Shall  all  appropriations 
except  for  current  expenses  be  made  by  separate  bills  and  require 
a  two-thirds  vote  in  both  houses  ?  Shall  the  Australian  or  Kindred 
system  of  voting  be  required  by  the  constitution?^" 

Copies  of  the  constitutions  of  the  other  states  were  at  the  capitol 
and  free  use  of  these  was  expected.^  The  Enabling  Act  had  been 
printed  in  pamphlet  form  and  placed  on  the  desks  of  the  members.^ 
One  hundred  copies  of  the  territorial  Council  Bill,  No.  60,  providing 
for  the  Australian  ballot  system  were  distributed.* 

The  constitution  of  South  Dakota  was  on  the  desk  of  each  mem- 
ber.^ In  the  debates,  some  of  the  sources  of  the  articles  are  given. 
There  was  some  material  from  laws  of  California  relating  to  the 
taxing  of  railroads.^  Some  m.aterial  for  the  clause  on  amendments 
was  taken  from  the  constitution  of  New  Hampshire.'^  The  words 
of  the  legend  on  the  Great  Seal  were  taken  ffom  the  territorial 
statutes.^  A  part  of  the  provision  to  safeguard  the  school  fund  was 
taken  from  the  constitution  of  Minnesota.^  One  provision  for  the 
pardoning  power  of  the  governor  was  taken  from  the  Pennsylvania 
plan.io 

For  the  convenience  of  the  delegates,  Mr.  Williams,  one  of  the 
Bismarck  delegates  had  prepared  abstracts  of  topics  from  Hough's 
American  Constitution,  and  placed  on  the  desk  of  each  member. 
These  abstracts  were  prepared  on  twenty  topics,  in  fifteen  folios. 


^Bismarck  Daily  Tribune,   April  28,  1889. 

^Official  Rep.  of  Proc.  and  Deb,,  59.  Speech  of  M.  N.  Johnson. 
"Ih.,  67. 

^Journal  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  27. 
nh.,  Hi. 

''Official    Rep.    of   Proc.    and   Deb.;  475. 
'lb.,  501. 

^Ib.,  505.     See  also  section  207  of  the  state  constitution. 
»Ib.,  529. 

^oib.,    318.  ;  !  !  ! 

"E.  A.  Williams  is  authority  for  this  statement. 
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typewritten  and  stapled  at  the  top  into  twelve  booklets,  like  legal 
briefs,  and  were  on  subjects  as  follows: 
Book  1.    Folio  1.  Preamble. 

Folio  II.  Relation  of  the  United  States  to  the  several 
states. 

Folio  III.  Boundaries  of  the  State. 
Declaration  of  Rights. 

Folio  V.  Distributing  of  the  Powers  of  the  Government. 
Book  2.    Folio  VI.  The  Legislative  Department. 

Folio  VII.  The  Executive  Department. 

Folio  VIII.  The  Judicial  Department. 

Folio  IX.  The  Secretary  of  State. 
Book  3.    Foho  X.  The  Treasury  Department. 

Folio  X.  a  The  Chief  auditing  offices  of  the  state. 

Folio  X.  b  The  State  Treasurer. 

Folio  X.  c  Public  debts,  revenues  and  expenditures. 
Book  4.    Folio  XL  Elections. 

Book  5.    Folio  XII.  General  Provisions  relating  to  public  officers. 
Book  6.    Folio  XII.    (a)  Education  and  Science. 
Book  7.    Folio  XII  (b)  Public  Schools. 
Book  8.    Folio  XII  (c)  Penal  and  Charitable  Institutions. 
•  Book  9.    Folio  XIII.  Corporations. 
Book  10.    Folio   XIV.  County  Seats,    Cities,    Townships  and 
Villages. 

Book  11.  Folio  XV.    (a)  Public  Lands. 

(b)  Industrial  Resources. 

(c)  Public  Works,  Railroads,  etc. 
Book  12.  Folio  XVI.  The  Militia. 

Folio  XVII.  Amendments  and  revision  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

The  constitutions  (with  the  dates  of  their  adoption)  from  which 
the  abstracts  for  these  folios  were  taken  were:  Alabama,  1875; 
Arkansas,  1874 ;  Colorado,  1876  ;  Missouri,  1875 ;  Nebraska,  1875 ; 
North  Carolina,  187G  ;  West  Virginia,  1872;  Texas,  1876;  Penn- 
sylvania, 1873  ;  and  amendments  to  these  adopted  since  1872.^ 

The  complete  constitution  introduced  July  20,  by  Mr.  Williams 
of  Bismarck  was  a  document  of  excellent  arrangement  and  pro- 
vided for  every  need  of  a  state  government  which  might  be  anti- 
cipated.^ It  consisted  of  a  preamble  and  five  parts,  viz:  The  State; 
The  People ;  The  Government ;  Alteration  of  the  Constitution ;  and 
Schedule. 

It  was  subdivided  into  twenty-seven  articles  and  three  hundred 
eighty-two  sections.  The  document  attracted  much  attention  at  the 
time,  and  it  had  great  influence  upon  the  work  of  the  Convention.'* 

''The  Williams  document  shows  that  it  has  been  prepared  with 

*A  set  of  these  booklets  is  now  in  the  custody  of  the  State  Historical  Society  at  Bis- 
marck. 

^It  is  given  in  full  in  the  Journal  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  65-113. 
"Mr.  Stevens,  one  of  the  degelates,   says  it  was  generously  drawn  upon  to  complete 
the  constitution. 
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great  care.  Doubtless  some  changes  will  be  necessary  to  make  it 
fit  North  Dakota,  but  it  will  prove  of  great  assistance.  The  docu- 
ment should  be  read  carefully  by  every  member."^ 

However,  the  question  of  its  authorship  has  received  more  con- 
sideration than  the  document  itself. ^  Mr.  Williams  has  never 
claimed  the  authorship  but,  gratified  with  the  aid  it  afforded  the 
convention  and  preferring  to  leave  the  question  to  those  who  wish 
to  investigate  it,  he  says  that  it  cam'e  from  an  eastern  lawyer  and 
was  handed  to  him  by  a  Bismarck  lawyer  to  be  presented  to  the  con- 
vention.^ 

Some  newspaper  reports  at  the  time  may  be  worth  noting :  ''Some 
searching  newspaper  correspondent  has  found  out  that  Hon.  Wm. 
M.  Evarts  is  the  real  author  of  the  Williams'  Constitution  introduced 
a  few  days  ago.  As  Mr.  Williams  never  claimed  the  authorship  of 
the  document  it  may  be  set  down  as  a  fact  that  Mr.  Evarts  is  the 
re^l  author,  and  that  Mr.  Williams'  work  on  the  document  has 
simply  been  of  a  revisory  character.  The  Grand  Forks  Plaindealer 
of  the  30th,  contains  the  following  Bismarck  dispatch : 

The  secret  of  the  authorship  of  the  complete  constitution  intro- 
duced «in  the  convention  by  Judge  Williams  of  this  place,  is  out  at 
last.  No  less  a  master  mind  than  Wm.  M.  Evarts,  of  New  York, 
planned  this  frame-work  for  the  new  state.  A  number  of  wealthy 
non-resident  property  owners,  who  hold  considerable  land  near 
Bismarck,  wrote  to  Senator  Evarts  before  the  convention  assembled, 
and  asked  how  much  he  wanted  for  drawing  up  a  model  constitu- 
tion for  North  Dakota. 

Senator  Evarts  replied  that  he  would  do  it  for  $500.  Accordingly 
ten  men  "chipped  in"  $50  apiece,  and  engaged  the  great  lawyer's 
services.  He  went  promptly  to  work  and  with  the  assistance  of 
some  of  the  best  constitutional  lawyers  in  the  country,  soon  had  a 
constitution  which  was  a  marvel  of  strength,  sense,  and  diction. 
This  constitution  he  sent  to  Judge  Williams  on  strict  conditions  that 
he  would  keep  it  in  the  dark.  Williams  introduced  it  and  accepted 
the  authorship,  saying  never  a  word.  But  today,  it  leaked  out  and 
I  give  the  story  here  straight  away  for  the  benefit  of  the  Plaindealer 
readers.' 

A  Pioneer  Press  special  from  Grand  Forks  reads  substantially  as 
the  above  and  adds :  'The  clause  which  is  supposed  to  havt  been  in- 
serted at  the  instance  of  the  land  owners,  is  supposed  to  be  the  one 
allowing  an  appeal  from  the  state  board  of  equalization  to  the  su- 
preme court.  This  would  afford  non-residents  some  protection,  and, 
as  one  of  the  property  holders  said,  "We  had  better  put  in  $50,00 
apiece  and  get  a  good  constitution  than  to  leave  it  to  the  mercies 
of  a  lot  of  men  who  have  special  hobbies  to  look  out  for."  '  The 


^Bismarck  Daily  Tribune,  July  21,  1889. 

2A  Boston  paper  on  the  death  of  Prof.  Thayer  gave  him  credit  for  writing  the  con- 
stitution of  North  Dakota.    See  quotation  at  end  of  Chapter.    (R.  M.  B.) 
^From  a  personal  interview  with  E.  A.  Williams. 
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constitution  was  introduced  by  Judge  Williams,  who  assumed  all 
responsibility  and  agreed  to  keep  secret  the  authorship."^ 

"New  York,  Aug.  1. — A  reporter  called  yesterday  on  Senator 
Evarts  and  read  to  him  a  distpatch  from  Grand  Forks,  No.  Dak., 
which  stated  that  Judge  Williams,  who  presented  a  complete  consti- 
tution to  the  Dakota  convention,  admitted  the  senator  was  the  author 
of  the  document,  and  that  he  had  written  it  to  protect  the  interests 
of  non-resident  land  owners  in  Burleigh  county,  Dak.  'That's 
quite  remarkable ;  it  is  very  astonishing,'  said  the  senator,  rubbing 
his  hands.  'In  the  course  of  my  remarking  on  the  astonishing  na- 
ture of  this  information  about  the  Dakota  constitution,'  said  he  at 
length,  'which,  by  the  way  is  a  most  excellent  one  as  far  as  I  have 
looked  into  it,  and  reflects  credit  on  the  deliberate  sense  of  Dakota; 
it  is  a  fact  that  I  have  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  it.  I  was  not  consulted  about  it  and,  of  course,  know  nothing 
about  its  authorship,  and  in  connection  you  may  say  I  would  not 
regard  the  writing  of  a  state  constitution  as  a  professional  matter, 
but  would  esteem  it  an  honor  to  be  invited  to  assist  in  such  work."^ 

"Some  newspaper  correspondent  in  New  York  seems  to  have  the 
Hon.  E.  A.  Williams,  his  constitution,  and  Hon.  W.  M.  Evarts  badly 
mixed.  O'f  course,  Mr.  Evarts  would  deny  that  he  wrote  the  docu- 
ment for  alien  land  owners,  and  Williams  has  never  said  that  it  was 
written  for  him.  The  fact  remains  that  the  constitution  was  writ- 
ten by  some  one,  and  a  very  good  document  it  is,  too.  The  Tribune 
has  received  enough  light  on  the  subject,  however,  to  suspect  that 
the  Grand  Forks  dispatch  was  not  far  from  right. 

"HOW  THE  CONSTITUITON  OF  N.  D.  WAS  WRITTEN.* 

Grand  Forks  Herald :  John  E.  Blair,  secretary  of  the  College  of 
Law  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  who  is  now  located  at  Spo- 
kane, in.  a  letter  to  The  Herald,  calls  attention  to  a  speech  delivered 
on  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  to  the  Harvard  law  school  of  a 
portrait  of  the  late  Prof.  James  Bradley  Thayer.  The  speaker  was 
Henry  W.  Hardon,  and  he  said : 

'Some  fifteen  years  ago  Professor  Thayer  performed  a  piece  of 
work  by  no  means  unimportant,  for  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  he  has 
not  yet  received  public  credit.  In  1889  the  territorv  of  DaDkota  was 
about  to  be  admitted  to  the  union  as  two  states.  Mr.  Henry  Villard 
was  at  that  time  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railway,  the  most  important  corporation  operating  in  that 
territory.  He  was  sincerely  desirous  that  the  two  new  states  should 
have  the  best  constitution  which  could  be  framed  for  them;  and  with 
this  purpose  in  mind  he  consulted  Charles  C.  Beaman,  then  one  of 
the  leaders -of  the  New  York  bar.  Mr.  Beaman  advised  him  that  if 
he  could  get  Professor  Thayer  to  draft  a  constitution  for  the  new 
states,  they  would  have  the  benefit  of  all  that  expert  knowledge  and 

^I^ismarck  Daily  Tribune,  August  1,  1889. 

August  2.  1889. 
•nb..  August  2,  1889. 
■•Grand  Forks  Herald,  March  21,  1905. 
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sound  judgment  could  accomplish  in  that  respect.  Prof.  Thayer 
undertook  the  task.  His  draft  constitution  was  submitted  to  the  two 
conventions  and  was  in  large  part  adopted  by  them.  The  legislative 
article  in  the  constitution  of  North  Dakota,  for  example,  was  sub- 
stantially word  for  word  the  language  of  Professor  Tha)yer's  draft. 

'You  may  think  it  is  singular  that  the  authorship  of  a  work 
of  this  character  should  wait  until  this  time  for  public  disclosure. 
The  fact  is,  that  it  seemed  prudent  when  the  work  was  doing  to  con- 
ceal its  authorship.  Though  Mr.  Villard  was  moved  only  by  a  single 
hearted  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  two  states,  it  was  feared 
that  a  draft  constitution  prepared  by  an  eastern  college  professor, 
under  the  direction  of  a  Wall  Street  lawyer,  and  at  the  instance  of 
the  head  of  the  largest  corporation  in  the  territory,  might  fail  of 
adoption  if  its  authorship  were  known ;  that  the  people  who'm  it  was 
designed  to  benefit  might  entertain  the  suspicion  that  a)  constitution, 
so  prepared,  however  fair  on  its  face,  concealed  some  sinister  attack 
upon  their  property  rights.  The  two  constitutions  have  been  in 
force  some  fifteen  years.  Their  merits  have  been  proved  in  that 
time.  But  two  amendments  have  been  made  to  the  North  Dakota 
constitution,  and  one  of  these  incorporates  a  clause  from  Professor 
Thayer's  draft  omitted  by  the  constitutional  convention.  The  prin- 
cipal actors  in  this  scheme  to  help  the  people  of  the  Dakotas  are  now 
all  dead,  and  I  am  the  only  survivor  of  the  two  men  who  were  en- 
gaged in  the  preliminary  work  under  Professor  Thayer's  direction. 
The  occasion  for  concealment  of  the  origin  of  these  constitutions 
has  now  passed,  and  the  facts  I  have  narrated  should  not  be  lost  for 
lack  of  a  record.' 

Mr.  Blair  in  closing  his  letter  says  that  he  had  a  most  valued 
acquaintance  with  Professor  Thayer.  He  had  a  lack  of  self-con- 
sciousness, which  made  him  the  most  delightful  of  friends.  Mr. 
Blair  says  that  his  admiration  for  the  man  makes  it  a  pleasant 
task  for  him  to  bring  his  services  to  North  Dakota  to  general  notice." 

THE  PROCESS  OF  ELIMINATION. 

On  July  22,  the.  last  day  for  new  matter  other  than  committee  re- 
ports and  files  except  by  unanimous  consent,  a  motion  was  passed 
that  all  standing  committees  be  required  to  make  reports  by  Thurs- 
day next.^  This  allowed  but  three  days,  so  on  the  25th  an  attempt  to 
reconsider  this  motion  having  been  lost,  several  committees  had  to 
ask  for  more  time,  which  request  was  granted  and  the  time  for 
final  report  was  extended  to  the  27.^  When  this  day  came  there 
was  no  quorum  and  the  reports  were  not  all  in  until  July  31. 

The  first  committee  to  report  was  that  on  County  and  Township 
Organization,  July  16.  But  their  report  was  not  acceptable  and 
seemed  to  contain  too  much  legislation,  so  it  was  recommitted  and 
reported  back  the  second  time  on  August  3. 

'■Journal  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  113. 
2Ib.,  132. 
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The  committee  on  Preamble  and  Bill  of  Rights  had  five  different 
preambles  submitted  to  them,  and  on  July  31  reported  the  preamble 
submitted  by  R.  N.  Stevens  as  file  No.  57,  of  about  seventy-five 
words.  In  the  consideration  of  this  report  the  preamble  of  the 
Williams  constitution  was  substituted,  consisting  of  twenty-four 
words  considered  as  complete,  terse,  and  expressive  as  the  pre- 
amble of  any  state  constitution  of  the  Union.^ 

The  files  relating  to  School  and  Public  Lands  came  back  in  a 
report  from  the  committee  in  a  form  largely  due  to  the  influence  of 
the  Williams  constitution.  An  important  point  gained  was  the 
obligation  of  the  state  to  make  good  all  losses  of  any  portion  of  the 
principal  which  may  in  any  manner  occur.^  Beyond  the  expected 
amount  of  dift"erences  of  opinion,  the  reports  of  the  committees  on 
Education,  Revenue  and  Taxation,  ^Municipal  Corporations,  public 
Debt,  and  the  Militia  were  readily  put  in  satisfactory  terms.  The 
committee  on  Corporations  other  than  municipal  brought  in  a  ma- 
jority report  (signed  by  five  members)  and  a  minority  report  signed 
by  four  members.  In  the  consideration  of  the  reports  the  committee 
of  the  whole  used  a  part  of  each  report.^  A  provision  to  enforce 
arbitration  of  differences  between  a  corporation  and  its  employees 
was  lost.*  In  the  bill  of  rights  every  citizen  is  given  freedom  to 
obtain  employment  anywhere  but  an  attempt  to  prohibit  keeping  a 
black  list  of  employees  was  lost.^ 

The  committee  on  the  Executive  Department  presented  a  report 
which  was  quite  easily  passed  on  in  the  committee  of  the  whole.  The 
committee  on  Schedule  waited  until  all  adjustments  necessary  to 
transform  the  government  from  that  of  a  territory  to  a  state  govern- 
ment were  made,  and  then  were  requested  to  hand  in  their  report  to 
the  committee  on  Revision  and  Adjustment.®*  The  committee  on 
Temperance  from  the  eleven  files  referred  to  thm,  rported  in  a  single 
article  of  si?c  lines,  which  prohibited  the  manufacture  or  importation 
of  intoxicating  liquor  or  keeping  or  offering  the  same  for  sale,  gift, 
barter  or  trade  as  a  beverage."  In  committee  of  the  whole  it  was  at- 
tempted to  incorporate  this  article  directly  into  the  consitution,  but 
many  of  the  delegates  feared  it  would  imperil  the  entire  constitution 
and  were  in  favor  of  submitting  it  to  the  voters  as  a  separate 
article.^  When  this  article  was  reported  by  the  committee  on  Re- 
vision and  Adjustment  it  was  with  the  understanding  that  it  would  '■ 
be  submitted  to  a  separate  vote,  and  this  recommendation  was  ac- 
cepted on  final  adoption.^ 

The  committee  on  Judicial  Department  were  not  unanimous  in 
their  report.   The  majority  report  was  made  on  July  24.    Two  days 

^Official  Rep.  of  Proc.  and  Deb.,  .357;  Journal  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  1S4. 
=^Tournal  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  143-75. 

3Tb..  162.  172-3;  Official  Report  of  Proceedings  and  Debates,  414,  418. 
^Official  Rep.  of  Proc.  and  Deb.,  418,  424. 
''lb.,   365-371   (and  constitution,   section  23.) 
"Journal  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  20G. 
m.,  138. 

^Ib. ,  145;  Official  Report  of  Proceedings  and  Debates,  145.. 
»Ib.,  261,  333. 
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later  a  minority  report  signed  by  seven  out  of  the  fifteen  members 
was  presented.  The  chief  difference  of  opinion  was  on  the  question 
of  making  the  county  court  of  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  dis- 
trict court  in  cases  involving  not  more  than  $1,000,  or  crimes  below 
the  grade  of  felony.^  This  feature  advocated  by  the  minority  was 
incorporated  as  a  substitute  when  the  reports  were  considered  in  the 
committee  of  the  whole. ^ 

There  were  two  much  debated  questions  in  the  consideration  of  the 
report  on  the  Judiciary.  A  very  sharp  debate  centered  around  the 
plan  of  obliging  the  supreme  court  judges  to  give  their  opinions  upon 
important  questions  of  law  when  required,  by  the  governor,  senate, 
or  house  of  representatives.^  This  provision  was  contained  in  the 
WilHams'  constitution,*  but  was  not  included  in  either  the  majority 
or  minority  reports  of  the  committee.  When  the  reports  were 
under  consideration  by  the  committee  of  the  whole,  Mr.  Williams 
again  introduced  this  and  three  other  sections.^ 

When  this  was  under  consideration,  Judge  Garland  read  at  length 
from  decisions  of  two  courts  in  states  whose  laws  hajd  similar 
provisions  to  show  that  it  was  practically  impossible  for  the  courts 
in  the  limited  time  of  the  legislative  session  and  with  the  large 
volume  of  business  before  the  court  at  all  times  to  give  adequate 
consideration  to  more  than  one  question  at  each  legislative  session, 
and  one  court  recommended  that  the  attorney-general,  as  the  natural 
adviser,  be  consulted  on  legislative  matters.®  The  entire  clause  was 
stricken  out  after  a  sharp  debate."^ 

The  other  question  was  that  of  the  place  or  places  of  holding 
the  sessions  of  the  supreme  court.  The  committee  had  reported  as 
a  section  the  provision  that  ''at  least  three  terms  of  the  supreme 
court  shall  be  held  each  year  at  the  seat  of  government."^  When  this 
was  considered,  on  July  31,  a  substitute  was  offered  that  one  term 
be  held  at  the  seat  of  government,  one  at  Grand  Forks,  and  one  at 
Fargo.  The  members  of  the  committee  on  judicial  department  had 
been  unanimous  in  making  it  read  ''at  the  seat  of  government,"  and 
did  not  believe  that  the  court  should  be  migratory,  on  account  of  the 
library  and  rooms.  The  substitute  at  this  time  was  lost,^  but  the 
next  day  it  was  adopted,^^  with  the  words,  "Until  otherwise  provided 
by  law,"  at  the  beginning  of  the  clause.^^ 

The  committee  on  Legislative  Department  had  twentq-two  files 
referred  to  it  besides  the  complete  article  of  the  Williams  constitu- 
tion. ■  The  file  which  attracted  most  attention  was  one  which  pro- 

^Journal  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,   127,  150. 
nh.,  184. 

"lb.,  60;  this  was  file' 96,  introduced  by  Mr.  Lohnes. 
*Ib..  97. 

^Official   Rep.   of  Proc.   and  Deb.,  228. 
«Ib.,  252-8. 
'Ih.,  275. 

^Journal  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  127. 
'Official  Rep.  of  Proc.  and  Deb.,  212-214. 
^oib.,  270. 

.   "Journal  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  167. 
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vided  for  a  single  house  in  the  state  legislature.^  It  was  probably 
taken  from  the  Illinois  Constitutional  Convention  of  1872  or  1873. 

Before  the  convention  had  assembled  M.  H.  Jewell,  editor  of  the 
Bismarck  Tribune,  advocated  a  legislature  of  a  single  house.-  Two 
weeks  later  this  paper  says,  "it  is  not  alone  in  advocating  a  single 
house.  The  Minneapolis  Tribune  sees  merit  in  the  scheme,"^  The 
editor  calls  attention  to  the  speech  of  R.  N.  Stevens  (July  22)  on  his 
resolution  for  a  single  house,  calling  it  the  event  of  the  day,*  and 
stating  that  Editor  Warnock  of  the  Jamestown  Capital,  the  official 
organ  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  favors  one  house. ° 

The  resolution  favoring  a  single  house  was  referred  on  second 
reading  to  the  committee  of  the  whole^  and  it  was  considered  on  July 
22.  R.  N.  Stevens,  in  his  speech  urging  a  single  house,  said :  "A 
single  house  is  not  an  experiment ;  that  great  examples  are :  Athen- 
ian democracy,  the  Phoenician  republic,  the  Swiss  Confederation,  the 
Kingdoms  of  Norway  and  Sweden  of  the  present  day,  our  own 
congress  of  the  Confederation;  that  the  cities  of  New  York  and 
Chicago  are  governed  by  single  councils ;  that  one  and  only  argu- 
ment today  in  favor  of  the  perpetuation  of  our  National  Senate  is 
the  protection  it  affords  to  independent  sovereignties  which  compose 
our  Federal  Union.  -"There  is  no  such  argument  in  favor  of  a 
senate  for  North  Dakota.  Every  county  is  not  a  sovereignty.  The 
members  elected  to  the  upper  house  would  vote  the  same  as  those 
to  the  lower  house."" 

Ezra  Turner,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  spoke  in  favor  of  the 
plan :  "The  English  House  of  Commons  is  the  real  governing 
body.  The  Canadian  provinces  (except  Quebec)  have  a  single  house 
and  their  legislation  stands  the  test  of  the  highest  courts."^ 

A.  S.  Parsons  suggested  that  the  one  house  plan  might  help  solve 
the  problem  of  the  trusts.  A  house  of  members  directly  from  the 
people  might  be  less  liable,  to  corruption  by  the  trusts. ° 

On  the  next  day  John  E.  Carland  spoke  against  the  plan :  "It  has 
been  said  that  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  for  a  nation  to  forget  its  past. 

 One  house  has  been  tried  and  found  utterly  inadequate." 

He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  the  American  colonies  had  a 
single  house — that  Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  Georgija,  and  Soutih 
Carolina  when  they  became  states  all  tried  a  single  house,  but  they 
had  all  changed,  that  the  articles  of  Federation  vested  the  legislative 
power  in  a  single  house  and  this  was  a  prominent  defect,  that  the 
examples  from  foreign  countries  were  not  to  the  point*  the  circum- 
stances differ,  and  there  is  no  check  on  hasty  legislation  in  a  single 
house. 

'Journal   of  the  Constitutional   Convention,   30;  this  was  file   No.  25. 
2"P,ismarck  l>aily  Tribune,  June  2S  and  30,  1889. 
•"•Tb.,   July  10,  1889. 
Mb.,  July  'A,  1889. 
''lb.,  July  3,  1889. 

"Journal  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  42. 
•Official  Rep.  of  Troc.  and  Deb.,  in8-ro8. 
81b.,  108. 
»Ib.,  110-112. 
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M.  Nl.  Johnson,  in  favor  of  the  plan,  stated  that  argument  for  two 
houses  was  largely  one  of  precedent.  Rome  had  a  single  house ;  also 
Carthage;  the  National  Assembly  in  France  was  an  example;  Nor- 
way was  prosperous  with  a  single  house,  and  the  Canadian  Provinces 
were  examples  of  prosperous  states  with  a  single  house. 

W.  S.  Lauder  stated  that  the  burden  of  proof  was  on  the  two- 
house  advocates,  because  a  single  house  was  simpler  and  less  ex- 
pensive ;  that  the  two  houses  in  our  national  government  were  not 
a  chech  on  each  other,  but  were  the  legitimate  offspring  of  states 
rights  to  guard  the  sovereign  power  of  the  states ;  that  the  House  of 
Lords  were  representative  of  a  distinct  class  in  the  nation ;  that 
there  were  no  class  or  interests  especially  to  be  guarded  or  promoted 
in  this  state,  and  that  the  county  or  integer  would  elect  the  total_ 
number  of  members  with  no  idea  of  a  check." 

Harvey  Harris  believed  in  the  survival  of  the  fittest;  the  states 
of  the  nation  prove  the  two-house  plan  the  practicable  one.^ 

The  resolution  asking  for  a  single  house  was  reported  back  with 
the  recommendation  that  it  be  postponed.^  A  plan  for  two  houses 
was  recommended  and  passed.^  File  No.  20  introduced  July  15, 
included  a  plan  for  twenty-eight  senatorial  districts  and  thirty-five 
representative  districts.*  The  committee's  report  contained  a  pla*.i 
for  dividing  the  state  into  representative  districts,  but  this  plan  was 
changed  to  divide  only  into  senatorial  districts,  in  a  report  made  by 
the  committee  six  days  later.'' 

On  consideration  of  the  matter  in  committee  of  the  whole  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  substitute  representative  districts,  and  wa«:  warm- 
ly debated.®  Many  thought  that  representatives  and  senators  elected 
from  the  same  districts  would  make  rather  an  inconsistent  plan. 
The  Bismarck  Tribune  said :  ''A  two-house  legislature  with  the  sen- 
atorial and  representative  districts  identical  is  a  roaring  farce 
There  would  have  been  more  one-house  advocates  if  that  had  been 
foreseen."'^  Another  attempt  was  made  to  secure  separate  repre- 
sentative districts  after  the  committee  on  revision  reported,  but  the 
resolution  was  lost,^  and  the  senatorial  district  is  also  the  represen- 
tative district.  There  seems  to  have  been  very  little  trouble  in  agree- 
ing upon  the  legislative  apportionment  aftr  th  singl  district  plan  was 
adopted.^ 

A  file  on  amendments  to  the  constitution  was  presented  by  G.  H. 
Fay,  was  recommended  by  the  committee  on  miscellaneous  subjects, 
and  with  slight  changes  v^as  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  constitution. 
It  provides  that  an  amendment  must  pass  two  consecutive  legisla- 

-  ^Abstract  of  debates  of  July  23,  Official  Rep.  of  Proc.  and  Deb,,  108-127. 
^Official  Rep.  of  Proc.  and  Deb.,  127-8. 
^Journal  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,   138-9  and. 271. 
*Ib.,  27-28. 
^Ib.,  139,  164. 

^Official   Rep.   of  Proc.   and  Deb.,  323ff. 
^Bismarck  Daily  Tribune,  August  3,  1889, 
^Official  Rep.  of  Proc.  and  Deb.,  541,  551. 
"Journal  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  202,  827. 
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tures  and  then  receive  an  affirmative  vote  from  the  people  to  be 
incorporated  in  the  constitution/ 

Th  committee  on  Revision  and  Adjustment  was  an  important  one, 
and  the  members  appreciated  this.  It  was  felt  that  this  committee 
might  make  the  constitution  if  their  powers  were  not  limited.-  The 
committee  was  made  up  of  five  good  men.  They  were  frequently 
instructed,^  and  at  least  once  severely  criticised  for  reporting  back 
an  article  that  was  supposed  to  have  been  thrown  out.*  Their  duty 
was  to  pick  up  the  remnants  of  the  reports  after  debates  and  piece 
them  together  into  a  harmonious  w^hole  to  be  considered  again  in 
the  convention  for  final  adoption.  O'n  August  eighth  they  were 
given  authority  to  haive  their  report  printed  so  that  each  member 
could  have  a  copy.^  They  were  given  four  days  in  which  to  bring 
their  work  into  final  form,  and  they  made  their  report  on  August  13, 
giving  a  complete  constitution  out  of  the  reports  of  the  committees 
of  the  whole.  Recommended  changes  were  indicated  that  each  mem- 
ber might  see  what  had  been  done.^ 

From  this  report  the  articles  were  taken  up  section  by  section  and 
adopted  or  rejected  in  part  or  in  whole.  The  delegates  found  that 
their  own  work  in  committee  of  the  whole  was  not  always  satis- 
factory on  review.  The  Bismarck  Tribune  says:  "The  convention 
yesterday  in  undoing  what  it  had  done  the  day  before  performed 
the  most  commendable  day's  work  o  fthe  session.  The  compelling 
of  the  supreme  court  to  give  opinions  when  called  upon,  and  the 
legislature  to  extend  but  not  restrict  the  right  or  suffrage  was  a  pair 
of  very  ridiculous  propositions.  Mr.  Williams'  preposterous  su- 
preme court  proposition  was  knocked  out  by  Judge  Garland's  sub- 
stitute."^ 

The  delegates  themselves  felt  that  they  were  legislating  almost  too 
much  in  their  work,  but  some  were  disposed  to  legislate  rather  than 
have  their  favorite  measures  defeated.^ 

As  fast  as  th  articles  were  adopted  on  final  vote,  they  were  sent 
to  the  engrossing  clerks.  The  schedule  embraced  all  necessary  pro- 
visions to  transfer  this  part  of  the  territory  to  statehood,  and  such 
articles  as  were  of  temporary  application  in  their  nature.  It  con-> 
tained  the  agreement  of  the  Joint  Commission,  on  the  division  of  the 
territorial  records,  made  arrangements  for  the  election  to  adopt  the  , 
constitution  and  to  elect  state  officers,  and  provided  for  the  taking 
efifect  of  the  constitution. 

The  committee  on  enrolling  and  engrossing  obtained  consent  to'.-;* 
make  some  typographical  changes  in  the  copy  furnished  them,  and 

^Tournal  of  the  Constituional  Convention,  83,  187.  322. 
^Official  Rep.   of  Proc.  and  Deb.,    (speech  of  Moer) ,  648. 

^Journal  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  204,  206;  Official  Rep.  of  Proc.  and  Deb., 
523,  .^)28. 

^Official  Rep.  of  Proc.  and  Deb.,  539. 
f'Tb.,  529. 

"Journal  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  21SfT. 
■'The  Bismarck  Daily  Tribune,  August  2,  1889. 
"Official  Rep.  of  Proc.  and  Deb.,  90,  92,  93,  132,  390. 
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in  the  evening  session  of  Saturday,  August  17,  brought  in  the  en- 
grossed co'py.^ 

The  motion  to  adopt  the  constitution  as  a  whole  was  carried  by 
a  viva  voce  vote,  but  on  the  ayes  and  nays  it  received  forty  votes  in 
favor  of  its  adoption  and  twenty-three  against  its  adoption.  A  mo- 
tion to  erase  the  names  that  the  delegates  might  sign  in  alphabetical 
order  was  lost,  but  the  chief  clerk  was  empowered  to  renumber  the 
sections.^ 

Many  of  the  delegates  were  anxious  to  get  home,  and  some  were 
disappointed  with  the  outcome  of  their  plans  and  were  ready  to 
adjourn.  A  few  matters  might  have  been  adjusted  more  satisfac- 
torily had  the  convention  remained  in  session  a  little  longer,  but  this 
would  also  have  ai¥orded  the  opportunity  to  undo  much  that  had 
been  done.  It  yet  remained  to  be  seen  what  the  people  would  do  with 
their  work. 

Closing  speches  seem  always  in  order  in  great  conventions  and 
this  one  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  On  the  day  before  adjourn- 
ment resolutions  were  passed  presenting  Mr.  Fancher,  the  president,, 
with  the  chair  and  gavel.^  On  the  last  day  the  president  was  pre- 
sented a  framed  group  picture  of  the  delegates,*  and  the  chief  clerk 
was  the  recipient  of  a  beautiful  pcture  as  an  appreciation  of  his 
s^rvices.^ 

Later  in  the  evening  of  Saturday,  August  17,  the  gavel  dropped 
for  the  last  time  and  the  convention  to  frame  the  organic  law  of  a 
great  new  commonwealth  passed  into  history. 

LOCATING  THE  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 

Both  the  contest  precipitated  in  the  convention  and  the  excitement 
provoked  throughout  the  state  by  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
Public  Institutions  and  Buildings  justify  a  separate  chapter  for  its 
consideration. 

But  two  files  on  this  subject  were  referred  to  this  committee.  One 
of  them  provided  for  locating  the  temporary  capital  at  Bismarck 
and  for  the  submission  of  the  question  of  permanent  capital  to  the 
voters  of  the  state,  forbidding  the  expenditure  of  money  on  capitol 
buildings  or  grounds  until  the  capital  should  be  permanently  lo- 
cated.^ The  other  file,  submitted  four  days  later,  contained  about 
the  same  provisions.'^  The  Williams  constitution  had  no  article  on 
public  institutions. 

On  August  6,  the  committee  submitted  a  report  locating  thirteen 
state  institutions  in  ,  cha-racter  and  location  substantially  as  later 
adopted  into  the  constitution.^  These  institutions  were :  the  capitol, 
the  state  university  and  school  of  mines,  the  agricultural  college,  two 

^Journal  of  the  Constiutional  Convention,  353. 
2ib.,  399-400. 
^Ib.,  337. 

^Official   Rep.  of  Proc.  and  Deb.,  64a 
Hh.,  656. 

''.Tiournal  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  23.  • 
^Tb.,  50. 
sib.,  190. 
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state  normal  schools,  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  a  hospital  for  the 
insane,  an  institution  for  the  feeble  minded,  a  soldiers'  home,  an 
asylum  for  the  blind,  an  industrial  school,  a  school  of  forestry  and  a 
scientific  school. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  take  up  the  consideration  of  this  report 
at  the  evening  session  of  the  same  day,  but  the  motion  was  lost.^  On 
the  next  day  it  was  considered  in  committee  of  the  whole.  A  minor- 
ity of  three  had  just  reported  in  favor  of  locating  the  temporary  seat 
of  government,  submitting  the  question  of  the  permanent  capital  to 
the  voters,  and  leaving  the  location  of  the  public  institutions  to  the 
legislative  assembly.^ 

H.  F.  Miller,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  moved,  "that  we 
adopt  as  a  whole  the  majority  report."  David  Bartlett  (of  Griggs) 
of¥ered  as  the  first  section  of  the  report  the  following :  'The  follow- 
ing article  shall  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  people  as  a  separate 
article  as  provided  by  the  schedule,"  and  in  explanation  made  the 
following  speech:  "The  unusual  manner  in  which  this  question  has 
been  brought  up  was  unexpected  by  me.  I  am  well  aware  that  I 
represent  the  opinion  of  the  minority  on  this  floor  this  afternoon, 
and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  bow  to  the  majority.  However  you 
may  have  obtained  that  majority,  you  have  it.  Now  I  ask  in  behalf 
of  at  least  thirty  members,  and  I  think  more,  I  ask  in  all  fairness 
that  you  adopt  this  section,  and  that  this  matter  be  submitted  separ- 
ately, that  the  people  may  have,  if  they  wish  to  locate  these  insti- 
tutions, that  they  may  have  a  right  to  do  so.  Refuse  this  section 
and  yoii  compel  at  least  thirty  members  that  sit  in  this  convention 
today  to  refuse  to  sign  your  constitution — you  compel  at  least  thirty 
who  have  sat  here  from  the  Fourth  of  July  until  now,  trying  to  do 
their  duty,  to  go  home  and  say  to  their  people  that  they  have  been 
unable  to  accomplish  it,  and  to  ask  their  people  to  refuse  to  endorse 
their  work.  I  don't  believe  that  this  convention  can  aflford  to  do 
this.  Refuse  this  section — refuse  to  submit  this  matter  separately, 
and  you  forever  bar  all  compromise  with  the  minority  here,  which 
I  think  is  a  respectable  minority.  Refuse  it,  as  I  say,  and  you  com- 
pel us  to  take  the  steps  that  we  here  and  now  state  that  we  do 
not  wish  to  take,  and  would  rather  not  take.  Refuse  this,  and  the 
republicans  in  this  convention  endanger  the  success  of  the  republi- 
can party  in  the  new  state  this  fall.  You  may  smile,  but  it  is  a  fact. 
We  know  that  not  only  have  the  votes  of  the  majority  been  obtained 
by  every  means  known  to  4he  power  of  corporations,  by  promising 
and  farming  out  so  far  as  that  influence  could  go,  every  office  and 
position  on  the  state  ticket  this  fall — ^we  know  that  and  are  satis- 
fied of  it.  Refuse  this  section,  and  you  compel  at  least  thirtv  mem- 
bers of  this  convention  to  join  with  any  party — to  join  with  any 
alliance  that  will  forever  and  forever  sit  down  and  permanently  sit 


^Journal  of  tlie  Constitutional  Convention,  192. 
2Ib.,  197. 
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down  on  the  rule  of  corporations  in  this  state.  Gentlemen,  I  ask  in 
all  humanity — I  ask,  I  plead  it,  that  you  accept  this  provision."^ 

R.  M.  Pollock  followed,  stating  that  the  people  had  not  expected 
it  *  *  *  "ii  j^ay  endanger  the  adoption  of  the  constitution." 
M.  N.  Johnson  said  (in  part)  :  "This  is  an  interesting  moment,  and 
1  fear  a  sad  day  in  the  history  of  North  Dakota.  *  *  The 
people  are  in  no  mood  to  be  whipped  into  voting  for  this  constitu- 
tion." W.  E.  Purcell  called  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  had 
no  precedent  for  such  action;  that  the  delegates  were  not  sent  there 
to  farm  out  the  public  institutions  of  this  great  state;  that  four 
prominent  cities  were  candidates  for  the  seat  of  government  but 
they  were  working  as  a  unit  for  this  measure.  He  urged  the  ques- 
tion :  "Was  it  an  issue  in  the  election  of  delegates  ?"  He  said  that 
an  address  to  the  people  had  been  ordered  to  give  them  the  reasons 
why  the  constitution  was  framed  as  it  is,  and  thought  that  the  mover 
of  that  motion  should  explain  to  the  people  why  they  are  imposed 
upon.  He  said  that  men  confess  that  influences  have  been  brought 
to  bear  which  it  was  impossible  to  withstand. 

R.  N.  Stevens  gave  the  reasons  for  locating  the  public  institu- 
tions. They  were :  To  locate  the  institutions  before  there  was  any 
excuse  for  lobbying,  to  give  the  different  parts  of  the  state  fair 
treatment,  Bismarck  as  the  capital  would  help  in  building  up  the 
western  portion  of  the  state ;  the  other  institutions  were  located  as 
they  were  because  the  population  of  the  state  demanded  it ;  locations 
were  all  properly  made,  located  them  to  keep  them  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  lobbyists. 

Richard  Bennett  in  his  speech  said  that  the  capital  was  located  at 
Bismarck  in  the  interests  of  the  two  great  railroads  of  the  state, 
and  that  if  necessary  be  could  bring  a  gentleman  to  prove  it.  Tames 
Bell  believed  that  the  people  had  a  right  to  be  heard  and  the  dele- 
gates who  yesterday  were  afraid  to  legislate  too  much  would  do 
well  not  to  deny  to  the  people  the  right  to  vote  on  matters  that  concern 
themselves,  and  stated  that  the  men  from  Walsh  county  would  not 
go  into  the  dirty  scheme.^  The  amendment  to  submit  the  article  to 
a  separate  vote  of  the  people  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  31  to  43.^ 

M.  N.  Johnson  at  this  point  created  a  diversion  by  moving  to 
substitute  Jamestown  for  Bismarck.  In  his  remarks  he  said :  "Now, 
Mr.  President,  and  four  or  five  of  the  gentlemen  living  in  and  near 
Jamestown,  it  is  your  ears  that  I  wish  to  reach.  Let  me  tell  you  that 
we  of  the  minority  are  willing  now,  and  we  have  got  the  power  to 
give  you  the  capital  for  all  time  to  come  in  Jamestown.  We  will 
do  it  in  good  faith,  and  you  now  take  the  responsibility  of  choosing 
whom  you  will  serve.  Five  votes  is  enough  to  do  it,  and  you  have 
got  it  right  there."*    This  amendment  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  19  to 

^Official  Rep.  of  Proc.  and   Deb.,  478-9. 

^Extract  from  speeches  in  Official  Rep.  of  Proc.  and  Deb.,  478-490. 

^Official   Rep.  of  Proc.   and   Deb.,    490;   Journal,  197. 
*Ib.,  492. 
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56.^  On  final  vote  this  article  was  adopted  (44  to  30)  and  referred 
to  the  committee  on  revision  and  adjustment.^ 

The  next  day,  August  8,  the  convention  adjourned  to  the  13. 
When  they  reassembled  the  protests  and  endorsements  in  regard  to 
locating  the  institutions  began  to  pour  in.  The  first  memorial  came 
from  Grand  Forks  and  ended  by  saying :  ' We  believe  that  the  ter- 
ritory will  prefer  that  the  birth  of  the  new  state  be  indefinitely  post- 
poned rather  than  it  be  born  under  and  by  virtue  of  a  constitution 
reeking  with  jobbery.  Grand  Forks  county  has  forty-five  hundred 
votes,  fifty  public  speakers  and  $25,000  to  assist  in  maintaining  the 
rights  of  the  people  and  the  fair  name  of  the  new  state.  If  we  can- 
not start  right  we  prefer  not  to  start  at  all."^ 

Another  memorial  commending  the  action  of  the  convention, 
came  from  Jamestown,  congratulating  the  president  upon  the  lo- 
cation of  a  state  institution  at  that  place,  and  closed  with  the  words : 
"time  will  prove  the  wise  judgment  of  her  delegates  in  this  selec- 
tion."* 

Twenty-four  other  communications  about  equally  divided  between 
censure  and  approval,  were  read  on  August  13.^  On  a  motion  that 
all  the  communications  read  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  five  to 
be  appointed  by  the  chair,  the  ayes  and  nays  were  demanded  and 
the  votes  stood  only  40  to  24  in  favor  of  the  motion.  The  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  public  institutions  was  appointed  chairman  of 
this  committee  of  five.®  On  the  next  day  eight  more  communications 
of  approval  were  read  in  the  convention.'^  On  the  next  day  after 
this  five  more  resolutions  of  censure  were  presented.  Four  of  these 
were  series  of  resolutions  which  had  been  adopted  in  mass  conven- 
tions representing  the  citizens  of  Hope,  Wahpeton,  St.  Thomas,  and 
Grafton.  The  meeting  at  Grafton  represented  Walsh  County  and 
their  resolutions  pledged  themselves  to  *'use  every  endeavor  to  se- 
cure the  defeat  of  the  constitution  at  the  polls,  firmly  believing  it  to 
be  the  less  of  two  evils. The  next  morning  five  more  messages, 
three  of  approval  and  two  condemning  the  action  were  read.  One 
of  the  expressions  of  approval  came  from  outside  the  state : 

''Baltimore.  Md.,  Aug.  13,  1889. 
To  the  President  of  the  Constitutional  Convention : 

Capitalists  of  Baltimore,  who  have  $250,000  invested  in  North 
Dakota,  congratulate  you  and  the  members  on  the  good  Constitution 
you  have  prepared  and  the  judicious  location  of  public  institutions. 
Regards  to  Harvey  Harris. 

G.  Lane  Taneittll, 

For  the  Syndicate.''" 


^Official  Report  of  Proceedings  and  Debates,  493. 

^Journal  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  199. 

«ib.,  208. 

Mh.,  209. 

^'Tb.,  208-215. 

"Tb.,    215-216.  ' 

"lb.,  270-1. 

«Tb.,  29.3. 

"lb.,  271. 
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Also  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  in  an  editorial  endorsed  the  action 
of  locating  the  public  institutions.^ 

On  the  last  morning  another  protest  was  presented,  making  a 
total  of  fprty-three  sent  to  the  convention. 

On  the  afternoon  of  August  14  (the  second  day  of  the  tele- 
grams) President  Fancher  took  the  floor  to  repudiate  a  charge  made 
in  the  Grand  Forks  Herald  that  he  had  refused  to  have  certain  tele- 
grams (from  Grand  Forks)  read,  and  called  upon  the  Grand  Forks 
delegate  responsible  for  the  charge  to  correct  the  statement.  It  was 
shown  by  several  members  that  the  chief  clerk  had  attemptd  to  read 
the  telegrams,  but  had  been  prevented  from  doing  so  by  persistent 
motions  to  adjourn.^  The  president  was  exonerated  by  a  unanimous 
vote  of  71. 

The  final  consideration  of  the  article  to  locate  the  public  institu- 
tions was  reached  in  the  evening  session  of  August  16.  A  motion 
was  made  to  substitute  for  it  the  minority  report  locating  only  the 
temporary  capital,  and  another  motion  was  later  made  to  have  it  sub- 
mitted to  the  voters  as  a  separate  article,  but  both  these  amendments 
were  laid  on  the  table,  and  with  slight  change  the  article  was  adopt- 
ed.^ Personal  feeling  still  ran  high  and  some  sharp  speeches  were 
made,  and  the  minority  maintained  a  solid  front  of  opposition  to  the 
last,  although  they  knew  they  were  beaten.  While  the  vote  was  being 
taken  nine  members  explained  their  votes  that  they  might  not  be 
misunderstood.*  The  adoption  of  the  article  was  fixed  by  moving  to 
reconsider  and  then  laying  that  motion  on  the  table.^ 

On  August  17,  the  last  day  of  the  session,  the  committee  of  five  to 
whom  the  petitions  and  remonstrances  had  been  referred  made  their 
report.  Three  of  the  committee  made  a  majority  report  in  which  they 
approved  the  views  of  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  measure,  and 
set  forth  the  reasons  why  the  institutions  should  not  be  located  by 
the  convention.  The  minority  report  was  signed  by  the  chairman, 
H.  F.  Miller,  and  presented  the  reasons  for  locating  the  institutions 
by  the  convention,  showing  that  the  locations  were  well  chosen  to 
accommodate  the  people  of  the  state  and  that  it  was  for  the  best' 
interests  of  the  state  to  have  them  located  by  the  convention.^ 

A  motion  to  dispense  with  the  reading  of  the  reports  was  lost  by 
a  vote  of  24  to  42.  The  motion  to  adopt  the  majority  report  was 
tabled  by  a  vote  of  38  to  31,  and  the  minority  report  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  41  to  28."^ 


^Bismarck  Daily  Tribune  of  August  13,  1889. 
^Official  Rep.  of  Proc.  and  Deb.,  548-550. 

^Journal  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,   328-333;   Official  Rep.  of  Proc.  and  De- 
bates, 629. 
*Ib.,  333. 
^Ib.,  333. 
«Ib.,  340. 
^Ib.,  343-5. 
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THE  JOINT  COMMISSION  FOR  THE  DIVISION  OF  TERRITORIAL  PROPERTY. 

There  was  one  feature  in  connection  with  the  constitutional  con- 
ventions of  the  Dakotas  that  was  original  and  unique.  No  other 
states  had  entered  the  Union  under  circumstances  which  required 
an  equitable  division  of  territorial  property.  This  property  belonged 
to  all  parts  of  the  territory,  although  the  larger  number  of  public 
institutions  were  in  the  southern  half,  because  both  in  population 
and  in  voting  strength  in  the  legislature  this  part  outclassed  the 
northern  end. 

The  Enabling  Act  provided  that  the  two  constitutional  conven- 
lions  should  appoint  a  joint  commission  to  be  composed  of  not  less 
than  three  members  of  each  convention,  to  meet  at  Bismarck  to 
agree  upon  an  equitable  division  of  the  property,  the  disposition  of 
the  public  records  and  the  adjustments  of  the  liabilities.  The 
agreement  reached  was  to  be  incorporated  in  the  respective  consti- 
tutions, and  each  state  was  to  obligate  itself  to  pay  its  share  of  the 
indebtedness.  ^ 

By  resolution  it  was  agreed  in  the  convention  that  the  president 
should  appoint  seven  members  to  this  commission,  and  E.  W.  Camp^ 
W.  E.  Purcell,  B.  F.  Spalding,  Harvey  Harris,  Alexander  Griggs, 
J.  W.  Scott,  and  Andrew  Sandager  were  duly  appointed.^ 

The  South  Dakota  convention  had  already  appointed  its  seven 
members,  who  arrived  in  Bismarck,  July  13. 

This  commission  of  fourteen  members  met  in  the  governor's  of- 
fice on  July  16.  For  organization  it  was  decided  that  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  commission  should  alternate  from  day  to  day  between  the 
chairmen  of  the  committees  from  the  two  states.  Two  secretaries, 
one  from  the  membership  of  each  committee,  wer-e  chosen,  and  on 
the  second  day  two  assistant  secretaries,  not  members  of  the  com- 
mision.  It  was  also  agreed  that  all  votes  in  the  commission  should 
be  taken  by  roll-call,  and  that  a  majority  of  the  members  from  each 
state  delegation  should  be  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  all  im- 
portant business.^ 

An  agreement  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  powers  of  the  com- 
mission was  reached  at  the  first  session,  and  3  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon was  fixed  as  the  regular  hour  of  meeting.  The  South  Dakota 
members  urged  the  eariest  convenient  completion  of  the  work  a& 
their  convention  was  awaiting  their  return  to  finish  its  work.*  The 
commission  met  the  next  day  at  2  :30  p.  m.  by  common  consent,  and 
on  the  third  day  the  convention  gave  permission  to  its  members  of 
the  commission  to  sit  during  the  session  of  the  convention.*' 

The  commission  met  continuously  from  the  16th  to  the  31st  of 
July.  On  five  days  two  sessions  were  held  and  on  the  last  day  an 
evening  session  was  necessary  to  complete  the  work. 

'Enabling  Act,   section  6. 

^Journal  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,   7,  13, 
"Journal  of  the  Joint  Commission,  7. 
"Official  Rep.  of  Proc.  and  Deb.,  G78-9. 
'^Journal  of  the  Joint  Commission,  54. 
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The  second  and  third  sessions  were  devoted  to  an  informal  dis- 
cussion of  the  amount  of  investments  in  the  different  territorial  in- 
stitutions in  order  to  reach  some  conclusions  in  regard  to  a  just  di- 
vision. It  was  suggested  that  each  state  should  take  the  public 
institutions  in  its  own  territory  with  all  the  funds  and  all  the  in- 
debtedness belonging  to  each  institution.^  The  assistant  clerks  were 
instructed  to  prepare  and  present  a  detailed  statement  of  the  amount 
of  bonds  issued  for  each,  public  institution. ^ 

A  committee  examined  the  public  records  to  determine  what 
records  should  be  transcribed.  Another  examined  the  public  library 
and  reported  an  estimate  of  its  value.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  ascertain  the  amount  and  location  of  the  military  property,  and 
another  reported  upon  the  condition  and  value  of  any  other  property 
not  hitherto  specified.^  A  committee  to  gather  information  about 
the  claims  against  the  territory  reported  that  they  could  find  none.^ 

The  committee  on  public  library  recommended  that  each  section  of 
the  commission  submit  sealed  bids  for  the  library.^  The  South 
Dakota  commission  -bid  $4,000,  and  feceived  the  library,  as  North 
Dakota's  bid  was  $750«. 

The  books  and  records  were  divided  into  two  groups,  those  from 
the  offices  of  the  governor  and  secretary  in  one,  and  those  of  all 
other  offices  in  the  other.  The  privilege  of  making  first  choice  was 
decided  by  lot.  North  Dakota  won  in  the  drawing  and  chose  the 
group  made  up  of  the  books  and  records  of  the  governor  and  secre- 
tary."^ The  expense  of  all  copies  made  of  the  records  was  to  be 
borne  equally  by  the  two  states.^ 

For  the  disposition  of  all  other  matters  except  the  public  records 
it  was  agreed  that  the  members  of  the  commission  from  each  state 
should  submit  a  proposition  in  writing  as  a  basis  for  settlement.^ 
The  two  propositions  agreed  fairly  well  on  public  institutions  and  on 
the  division  of  property  not  before  disposed  of.  The  South  Dakota 
plan  was  to  divide  the  assets  and  the  liabilities  between  the  states 
according  to  the  counties  concerned.  The  North  Dakota  committee 
asked  South  Dakota  to  pay  the  state  of  North  Dakota  $60,000  as  a 
settlement  of  unbalanced  accounts  and  of  claims  arising  out  of  un- 
lawful taxation  of  Northern  Pacific  railroad  lands  in  consideration 
of  which  North  Dakota  would  assume  these  claims.  They  also 
claimed  the  sum  of  $40,000  due  from  South  Dakota  if  North  Dakota 
assumed  the  ownership  of  the  capitol,  including  the  claims  against 
the  territory  arising  from  the  acceptance  of  lands  granted  for  cap- 
itol purposes.^^ 


^Official  Rep.   of  Pre.  and   Deb.,  685-6, 
^Journal   of  the  Joint  Commission^  9. 
=*ib.,  11, 
"lb.,  13. 
^Ib.,  13. 
«Ib.,  19. 

^Ib.,  21,  and  Bismarck  Daily  Tribune  of  July  31,  1889. 
^Agreement  of  division  in  Journal  of  the  ^oint  Commission,  28. 
^Tournal  of  the  Joint  Commission,  13. 
loib.,  15;  Official  Rep.  of  Proc.  and  Deb.,  794-5. 
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This  item  of  unbalanced  accounts  and  of  claims  for  unlawful  tax- 
ation was  not  well  understood  and  both  the  morning  and  afternoon 
sessions  of  one  day  were  devoted  to  its  discussion.  On  the  next  day 
the  chairmen  of  the  two  committees  w^ere  requested  to  confer  and 
report  a  plan  of  settlement/  The  following  day  a  general  plan  of 
agreement  was  presented.  This  rcommended  a  division  of  public 
property  and  the  payment  of  $42,500  from  South  Dakota  to  North 
Dakota  in  settlement  of  all  unbalanced  accounts.  After  some  debate 
this  was  accepted  and  the  chairmen  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
draw  up  a  final  agreement  in  accordance  with  this  proposition.^ 

A  committee  of  two,  one  from  each  delegation,  was  appointed  to 
prepare  an  article  to  be  presented  ito  the  respective  conventions  to  be 
inserted  in  the  constitutions  they  were  framing.^  The  final  agree- 
ment of  twenty-four  articles  covering  all  the  points  in  question  was 
presented  and  was  unanimously  adopted.*  The  committee  to  draft 
an  article  for  the  constitutions  reported  such  an  article  of  seven  sec- 
tions, and  a  mutual  agreement  obligating  the  respective  state  to 
pay  the  part  of  the  debts  and  liabilities  as  agreed  upon  in  this 
article.  This  was  adopted  by  unanimous  vote,  and  all  members 
signed  the  articles  of  agreement.^ 

After  some  congratulatory  speeches  the  commission  adjourned 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  chairman.^  This  call  was  never  made  as 
their  work  was  eminently  satisfactory  to  both  state  conventions. 

By  the  division  of  taxes  and  other  moneys  North  Dakota  received 
much  more  than  the  amount  specifically  stated  in  the  foregoing 
agreement."^ 

The  article  for  the  constitution  was  reported  to  the  convention, 
considered  in  committee  of  the  whole,  and  adopted  without  amend- 
ment, and  became  a  part  of  the  constitution  in  article  16.^ 

In  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  whole  which  had  con- 
sidered this  article  of  adjustment  the  following  recommendation  was 
made,  and  it  shows  the  members'  appreciation  of  this  new  feature 
in  constitution  making:  "We  further  recommend  that  the  short- 
hand notes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  said  Joint  Commission  be 
transcribed  and  printed  with  the  debates  of  the  convention,  inas- 
much as,  so  far  as  the  committee  is  informed,  said  Joint  Commission 
is  the  first  body  of  it  kind  ever  convened.^ 

'Official  Rep.  of  Proc.  and  Deb.,  829;  Journal  of  the  Joint  Commission,  15. 
2The  amount  to  be  paid  was  $46,500,   but  this  included  the  $4,000  for  the  library. 
Journal  of  the  Toint  Commission,  16. 
3Ib.,  22. 
*Ib.,  28. 

^Official  Rep.  of.  Proc.  and  Deb.,  932. 
«Ib.,  933. 

"Bismarck  Daily  Tribune  of  August  1,  1889.  The  l?ismarck  Tribune  says:  "Hy  a 
settlement  agreed  upon  by  the  committees  South  Dakota  jiays  to  North  Dakota  $4(5,500 
in  cash.  Added  to  this  may  be  counted  $24,588.42,  the  excess  in  iirojiortion  of  the 
gross  earnings  tax  for  1888  due  North  Dakota  over  South  Dakota,  and  $10,000,  the 
difference  in  our  favor  on  unexpended  bond  balances,  and  $1,000  for  safe  and  testing 
scales  and  weights  in  the  treasurer's  office,  making  a  grand  total  in  North  Dakota's 
favor  on  scttlementt  of  $82,100." 

journal    of  the   Constitutional   Convention,    202,  386ff. 

»ib.,  203. 
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THE  COMPLETION  OF  THE  CONVENTION'S  WORK. 

The  debates  of  a  convention  are  always  serviceable  in  determining 
the  intent  of  the  members.  In  fixing  the  pay  of  the  stenographer 
additional  compensation  was  granted  in  return  for  a  transcribed  and 
legible  printer's  copy  of  the  notes.^  A  resolution  was  introduced 
and  referred  to  the  committee  of  the  whole  to  print  500  copies  of 
the  debates  in  bound  volumes  for  distribution  and  exchange.  When 
this  was  reported  back  the  number  was  changed  to  1,000,  and  that 
report  was  adopted.^ 

Another  resolution  obligated  the  chief  clerk  to  have  the  work 
completed  and  the  bound  volumes  ready  within  sixty  days  of  the 
close  of  the  convention.^  Some  time  after  this  an  amendment  was 
adopted  to  exclude  the  debates  of  the  committee  of  the  whole.  It  was 
thought  that  the  expense  would  be  great  as  several  volumes  were 
expected.  Important  debates  were  occurring  in  the  committee  of 
the  whole,  and  a  number  of  delegates  wanted  the  people  to  know 
what  had  been  done,  and  to  have  the  benefit  of  what  had  been  said, 
and  wished  it  all  printed  if  any  were  to  be  made  public,  but  the 
majority  were  willing  to  save  expense.^ 

Near  the  close  of  the  session  it  was  learned  that  the  debates 
would  make  only  an  ordinary  volume,  and  the  original  plan  of  pub- 
lishing the  complete  debates  was  adopted  and  1,000  copies  were 
ordered  printed* 

It  was  voted  to  publish  the  constitution  in  each  of  the  newspapers 
of  the  state,  and  an  allowance  of  $10  each  for  such  publication  was 
made,  to  be  provided  by  the  legislature  at  its  first  session.^  The  last 
section  of  the  schedule  provides  for  the  publication  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  some  other  historic  documents  in  a  book  form.  An  election 
was  held  on  October  1,  1889,  at  which  the  constitution  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  27,411  to  8,107.  The  article  on  prohibition  was  submitted 
separately  and  received  an  affirmative  vote  of  18,552  to  a  vote  of  17.- 
393  in  the  negative,  or  a  majority  of  1,159.^ 

The  constitution  was  sent  to  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
and  President  Harrison  issued  a  proclamation  of  admission  on 
November  2,  1889.^ 

APPENDIX. 

DELEGATE   DISTRICTS,    CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVEN- 
TION OF  1889. 
For  the  purpose  of  electing  the  delegates  hereinbefore  mentioned 
the  following  districts  have  been  duly  established  in  pursuance  of 

Note:  The  journal  of  the  Joint  Commission  was  printed  as  Appendix  B  of  the  jour- 
nal of  the  constitutional  cnvention.  The  debates  of  the  commission  named,  "Journal 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Joint  Commission,"  were  printed  as  the  last  part  of  the  De- 
bates of  the  Constitutional  Cnvention. 

^Journal  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,   26.  53. 

2Ib.,  58. 

3Ib..  125;  Official  Rep.  of  Proc.  and  Deb.,  ISi-lSS. 

*Ib.,    352.  • 

nh.,    126,  340. 

^Legislative  Manual  of  1909,   p.  xxx. 

"Richardson,  M{essages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,  Washington,  1889,  IX.,  22-23. 
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law,  each  of  which  districts  shall  elect  three  delegates  to  said  con- 
vention at  Bismarck,  to  form  a  constitution  for  the  state  of  North 
Dakota : 

1.  The  tovmships  of  Dayton,  Lincoln,  Jolliette,  Pembina, 
Carlisle,  Midland,  Hamilton,  Bathgate,  Neche,  St.  Joseph,  Walhalla 
in  the  county  of  Pembina  shall  constitute  the  first  district. 

2.  The  townships  of  Akra,  Cavalier,  Thingvalla,  Park,  Lodema, 
Beaulieu,  Gardar,  Crystal,  Elora,  and  St.  Thomas  in  the  county  of 
Pembina,  and  the  townships  of  Montrose,  Alma,  and  Osnabrock  in 
the  county  of  Cava-lier  shall  constitute  the  second  district. 

3.  The  townships  of  Oiga,  Fremont,  Loam,  Harvey,  Hope,  Lang- 
don,  Linden,  Grant  school  and  Cypress,  together  with  all  the  re- 
maining portion  of  Cavalier  county  not  hereinbefore  specified,  and 
the  counties  of  Towner  and  Rolette  shall  constitute  the  third  dis- 
trict. 

4.  The  counties  of  Bottineau,  McHenry,  Ward,  Pierce,  Church 
and  Renville  shall  constitute  the  fourth  district. 

5.  The  counties  of  Burleigh,  McLean,  Mercer,  Sheridan,  Stev- 
ens, Garfield,  Mountraile,  Williams,  Dunn,  McKenzie,  Wallace,  Al- 
fred, Buford,  Flannery,  Hettinger  and  Bowman  shall  constitute  the 
fifth  district. 

6.  The  counties  of  Morton,  Oliver,  Stark  and  Billings  shall  con- 
stitute the  sixth  district. 

7.  The  counties  of  Emmons,  Logan,  Mcintosh,  Kidder,  Wells, 
and  all  that  portion  of  the  county  of  LaMoure  lying  west  of  the 
west  line  of  range  63  west,  shall  constitute  the  seventh  district. 

8.  The  county  of  Dickey  and  voting  precincts  numbered  three, 
four,  six,  seven,  eight,  twelve,  thirteen,  fourteen,  nineteen  and 
twenty  in  the  county  of  LaMoure  shall  constitute  the  eighth  district. 

9.  The  county  of  Ransom  and  all  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
county  of  LaMoure  not  included  in  districts  seven  and  eight  above 
described,  shall  constitute  the  ninth  district. 

10.  The  county  of  Sargent  a-nd  the  townships  of  Ellendale, 
Sheyenne,  West  End,  Dexter  and  Park,  in  the  county  of  Richland, 
shall  constitute  the  tenth  district. 

11.  All  the  remaining  portion  of  the  country  of  Richland  not  in- 
cluded in  the  tenth  district  above  described,  shall  constitute  the 
eleventh  district. 

12.  The  city  of  Fargo  and  the  townships  of  Fargo,  Barnes,  Reed 
and  Harwood  in  the  county  of  Cass,  shall  constitute  the  twelfth 
district. 

13.  The  townships  of  Pleasant,  Stanly,  Norman,  Warren,  Maple- 
ton,  Raymond,  Berlin,  Gardner,  Wiser,  Noble,  Kinyon,  Elm  River. 
Francis,  Rush  River,  Fliarmony,  Casselton  in  the  county  of  Cass, 
shall  constitute  the  thirteenth  district. 

14.  All  that  portion  of  the  county  of  Cass  not  contained  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  districts  as  above  defined,  shall  constitute 
the  fourteenth  district. 
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law,  each  of  which  districts  shall  elect  three  delegates  to  said  con- 
vention at  Bismarck,  to  form  a  constitution  for  the  state  of  North 
Dakota: 

1.  The  townships  of  Dayton,  Lincoln,  Jolliette,  Pembina, 
Carlisle,  Midland,  Hamilton,  Bathgate,  Neche,  St.  Joseph,  Walhalla 
in  the  county  of  Pembina  shall  constitute  the  first  district. 

2.  The  townships  of  Akra,  Cavalier,  Thingvalla,  Park,  Lodema, 
Beaulieu,  Gardar,  Crystal,  Elora,  and  St.  Thomas  in  the  county  of 
Pembina,  and  the  townships  of  Montrose,  Alma,  and  Osnabrock  in 
the  county  of  Cavalier  shall  constitute  the  second  district. 

3.  The  townships  of  O'lga,  Fremont,  Loam,  Harvey,  Hope,  Lang- 
don,  Linden,  Grant  school  and  Cypress,  together  with  all  the  re- 
maining portion  of  Cavalier  county  not  hereinbefore  specified,  and 
the  counties  of  Towner  and  Rolette  shall  constitute  the  third  dis- 
trict. 

4.  The  counties  of  Bottineau,  McHenry,  Ward,  Pierce,  Church 
and  Renville  shall  constitute  the  fourth  district. 

5.  The  counties  of  Burleigh,  McLean,  Mercer,  Sheridan,  Stev- 
ens, Garfield,  Mountraile,  Williams,  Dunn,  McKenzie,  Wallace,  Al- 
fred, Buford,  Flannery,  Hettinger  and  Bowman  shall  constitute  the 
fifth  district. 

6.  The  counties  of  Morton,  Oliver,  Stark  and  Billings  shall  con- 
stitute the  sixth  district. 

7.  The  counties  of  Emmons,  Logan,  Mcintosh,  Kidder,  Wells, 
and  all  that  portion  of  the  county  of  LaiMoure.' lying  west  of  the 
west  line  of  range  63  west,  shall  constitute  the  seventh  district. 

8.  The  county  of  Dickey  and  voting  precincts  numbered  three, 
four,  six,  seven,  eight,  twelve,  thirteen,  fourteen,  nineteen  and 
twenty  in  the  county  of  LaMoure  shall  constitute  the  eighth  district. 

9.  The  county  of  Ransom  and  all  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
county  of  LaMoure  not  included  in  districts  seven  and  eight  above 
described,  shall  constitute  the  ninth  district. 

10.  The  county  of  Sargent  a.nd  the  townships  of  Ellendale, 
Sheyenne,  West  End,  Dexter  and  Park,  in  the  county  of  Richland, 
shall  constitute  the  tenth  district. 

11.  All  the  remaining  portion  of  the  country  of  Richland  not  in- 
cluded in  the  tenth  district  above  described,  shall  constitute  the 
eleventh  district. 

12.  The  city  of  Fargo  and  the  townships  of  Fargo,  Barnes,  Reed 
and  Harwood  in  the  countv  of  Cass,  shall  constitute  the  twelfth 
district. 

13.  The  townships  of  Pleasant,  Stanly,  Norman,  Warren,  Maple- 
ton,  Raymond,  Berlin,  Gardner,  Wiser,  Noble,  Kinyon,  Elm  River. 
Francis,  Rush  River,  Harmony,  Casselton  in  the  county  of  Cass, 
shall  constitute  the  thirteenth  district. 

14.  All  that  portion  of  the  county  of  Cass  not  contained  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  districts  as  above  defined,  shall  constitute 
the  fourteenth  district. 
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15.  The  county  of  Barnes  shall  constitute  the  fifteenth  district. 

16.  The  county  of  Stutsman  .shall  constitute  the  sixteenth  dis- 
trict. 

17.  The  counties  of, Benson,  Eddy,  Foster,  and  all  that  portion 
of  Griggs  county  west  of  the  west  line  of  range  fifty-nine,  shall  con- 
stitute the  seventeenth  district. 

18.  All  that  portion  of  the  county  of  Griggs  not  described  in 
said  district  number  seventeen  above  described,  the  county  of  Steele, 
and  the  township  of  Roseville,  including  the  city  of  Portland  and 
the  township  of  Mayville,  including  the  city  of  Mayville,  in  the 
county  of  Traill,  shall  constitute  the  eighteenth  district. 

19.  All  the  remaining  portion  of  the  county  of  Traill  not  de- 
scribed in  the  said  district  number  eighteen,  shall  constitute  the 
nineteenth  district. 

20.  The  city  of  Grand  Forks  and  the  townships  of  Grand  Forks, 
Brenna,  Rye,  Falconer,  Harvey,  Ferry,  Lakeville,  Levant  and  Turtle 
River,  in  the  county  of  Grand  Forks,  shall  constitute  the  twentieth 
district. 

21.  The  townships  of  Strabane,  Johnstown,  Milan,  Gilby,  Wheat- 
field,  Hegton,  Mekinock,  Blooming,  Arvilla,  Chester,  Oakville, 
Avon,  Pleasant  View,  Fairfield,  Washington,  Union.  Allendale, 
Walle,  Michigan,  Americus  and  Bentrue,  and  the  city  of  Larimore, 
in  the  county  of  Grand  Forks,  shall  constitute  the  twenty-first  dis- 
trict. 

22.  The  townships  of  Elkmount,  Inkster,  Oakwood,  Agnes,  Ni- 
agara, Elm  Grove,  Moraine,  Larimore,  Logan,  Grace,  Lovetta, 
Lind,  and  Northwood,  in  the  county  of  Grand  Forks,  and  the  county 
of  Nelson  shall  constitute  the  twenty-second  district. 

23.  The  county  of  Ramsey  shall  constitute  the  twenty-third 
district. 

24.  All  that  portion  of  the  county  of  Walsh  east  of  the  east 
line  of  range  fifty-four,  shall  constitute  the  twenty-fourth  district. 

25.  All  the  remaining  portion  of  the  county  of  Walsh,  not  de- 
scribed in  the  said  district  number  twenty- four,  above  designated 
shall  constitute  the  twenty-fifth  district.^ 

LIST  OF  DELEGATES  TO  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  CON- 
VENTION OF  1889. 

First  District: 

H.  L.  Holmes,  Neche, 

R.  B.  Richardson,  Drayton, 

W.  B.  Best,  Bay  Centre. 
Second  District : 

Joseph  Powles,  'Milton, 

John  McBride,  Alma, 

A.  F.  Appleton,  Crystal. 

^Published  in  Bismarck  Tribune,  official  paper  of  the  territory,  The  Daily  Tribune 
-  of  April  16,  the  Weekly  Tribune  of  April  19,  1889. 
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Third  District: 

C.  P.  Parsons,  Rolla, 
P.  McHugh,  Langdon, 
R.  B.  Click,  Langdon. 

Fourth  District: 

V.  B.  Noble,  Bottineau, 
J.  L.  Colton,  Burlington, 
Ezra  Turner,  Bottineau. 

Fifth  District : 

E.  A.  Williams,  Bismarck, 
Harvey  Harris,  Bismarck, 
John  E.  Garland,  Bismarck. 

Sixth  District: 

A.  W.  Hoyt,  Mandan, 
A.  S.  Parsons,  Mandan, 
Wm.  Ray,  Dickinson. 

Seventh  District: 

J.  B.  Gavton,  Hampton. 
G.  H.  Fay,  Ashley, 

G.  V.  Brown,  Sykeston. 

Eighth  District: 

W.  H.  Rowe,  Monango, 

A.  D.  Flemington,  Ellendale, 
L.  D.  Bartlett,'Ellendale. 

Ninth  District, 

S.  H.  Moer,  La  Moure, 
R.  N.  Stevens,  Lisbon, 
Andrew  Sandager,  Lisbon. 

Tenth  District : 

John  Shuman,  Rutland, 
J.  D.  McKenzie,  Milnor, 
John  Powers,  Havana. 

Eleventh  District: 

W.  S.  Lauder,  Wahpeton, 
Andrew  Slotten,  Wahpeton, 
W.  E.  Purcell,  Wahpeton. 

Twelfth  District: 

H.  F.  Miller,  Fargo, 

B.  F.  Spalding,  Fargo, 
J.  Lowell,  Fa>rgo. 

Thirteenth  District: 

Addison  Leach,  Davenport, 
R.  M.  Pollock,  Gasselton, 
H.  M.  Peterson,  Horace. 
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Fourteenth  District : 

E.  W.  Chaffee,  Amenia, 
Wm.  J.  Clapp,  Tower  City, 
Enos.  Gray,  Embden. 

Fifteenth  District : 

Elmer  ElHott,  Sa-nborn, 
J.  W.  Scott,  Valley  City, 
J.  Wellwood,  Minnie  Lake. 

Sixteenth  District: 

E.  W.  Camp,  Jamestown, 

F.  B.  Fancher,  Jamestown, 
Andrew  Blewett,  Jamestown. 

Seventeenth  District: 

E.  S.  Rolfe,  Minnewaukan, 
H.  M.  Clark,  New  Rockford, 
O.  G.  Meachem,  Carrington. 

Eighteenth  District : 

David  Bartlett,  Cooperstown, 
E.  D.  Wallace,  Hope, 
E.  M.  Paulson,  Mayville. 

Nineteenth  District, 

J.  F.  Selby,  Hillsboro, 
M.  F.  Hegge,  Hegge, 
Knud  J.  Nomland,  Caledonia. 

Twentieth  District : 

Wm.  Budge,  Grand  Forks, 
Richard  Bennett,  Grand  Forks, 
Alexander  Griggs,  Grand  Forks. 

Twenty-first  District : 

A.  P.  Haugen,  Reynolds, 
J.  H.  Matthews,  Larimore, 
Chas.  Carothers,  Emerado. 

Twenty-second  District : 

M.  N.  Johnson,  Lakota, 
M.  V.  Linwell,  Northwood, 
T.  W.  Bean,  Michigan  City. 

Twenty-third  District : 

A.  O.  Whipple,  Devils  Lake, 
Edward  Lohnes,  Devils  Lake, 
J.  F.  O'Brien,  Devils  Lake. 

Twenty- fourth  District, 

A.  D.  Robertson,  Minto, 
M.  K.  Marrinan,  Grafton, 
James  Bell,  Minto. 

Twenty-fifth  District, 

Roger  Allin,  Grafton, 
John  Almen,  Grafton, 
James  Douglas,  Park  River. 
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HISTORY  OF  ABERCRO'MBTE  TOfWiNSHIP,  RICHLAND 

COUNTY. 

ALMA  TWETO. 

Richland  county  is  distinguished  for  its  location  at  the  head  of  the 
world  renowned  valley  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North.  In  area 
it  is  about  1,440  square  miles,  and  is  the  most  southern  county  of 
the  valley.  All  settlers  from  the  east  and  south  passed  thru  this 
county  in  coming  north  and  northwest.  The  county  was  therefore 
truly  one  of  the  few  gateways  through  which  civilization  forced 
itself  into  the  wilderness  of  Dakota  territory,  and  to  the  lands 
farther  west.  The  county  therefore  contains  some  of  the  oldest 
settlers  in  North  Dakota.  The  first  settlers  were  a  small  number 
in  1867,  but  there  was  practically  no  agriculture  until  1873,  when 
the  county  was  finally  organized,  with  J.  W.  Blanding,  D.  Wilmot 
Smith  and  M.  T.  Rich,  as  its  first  board  of  commissioners.  The 
first  settler  in  the  county  was  M.  T.  Rich,  who  located  at  Wahpeton, 
at  first  called  Richville,  but  changed  to  Wahpeton  when  the  county 
was  later  named  for  him.  Other  early  settlers  were  Wm.  Root,  Fol- 
som  Dow,  and  M.  P.  Propper. 

More  particularly,  however,  civilization  came  through  Fort  Aber- 
crombie,  since  it  was  the  first  military  post  on  North  Dakota  soil 
and  Abercrombie  township  was  therefore  traversed  by  nearly  every 
one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  eastern  North  Dakota.^ 

Fort  Abercrombie,  established  first  in  1858,  and  later  in  1861,  was 
situated  in  the  northeastern  section  of  what  is  now  Abercrombie 
township.  This  township  is  one  of  the  thirty-three  civil  townships 
of  Richland  county,  and  has  a^n  area  of  kbout  seventy-two  square 
miles. 

There  were  settlers  in  the  valley  as  early  as  1854  on  the  Min- 
nesota side.  They  staked  out  their  claims  in  the  Indian  domain, 
and  held  them  by  squatter's  rights.  One  of  the  earliest  known  to 
be  on  the  Dakota  side  was  a  man  named  Graham,  who  was  here 
before  1858.  His  claim  was  known  as  Graham'  Point. ^  At  this 
time  a  settler  named  Judge  Stone,  living  off  the  military  reserve, 
had  a  large  frame  house  and  is  said  to  have  had  ai  very  complete  li- 
brary.^ He  had  a  son  who  died  of  tuberculosis  soon  after  he  came  to 
Fort  Abercrombie ;  there  was  also  a  daughter,  called  Dacotah  Stone. 
Judge  Stone  was  a  partner  in  business  with  David  McCauley,  who 
was  at  that  time  a  post  trader  at  the  fort.    During  the  Indian  out- 

^For  a  history  of  iFt,  Abercrombie,  see  Collections  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of 
N.  D.,  II.,  part  2. 

2The  land  is  now  owned  by  F.  Schneider,   who  is  living  on  it. 

^Some  of  his  books  are  now  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Cooper,  of  McCauley ville,  Min- 
nesota. 
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break,  all  the  settlers,  'both  on  the  Minnesota  and  the  Dakota  side  of 
the  Red  River,  were  housed  at  the  fort.  But  Mr.  Stone  was  killed 
by  Indians -in  1863,  and  his  large  house  was  destroyed.^  With  the 
exception  of  Graham,  Judge  Stone  was  one  of  the  earHest  settlers 
in  Abercrombie  township.  After  the  fort  was  rebuilt  in  1861,  there 
were  many  dances  and  other  entertainments  at  the  fort.  Mrs. 
Cooper,  who  came  with  her  parents  to  McCauleyville  in  1865,  re- 
members well  the  balls  which  the  officers  and  their  wives  gave  dur- 
ing their  sojourn  at  Fort  Abercrombie.^  The  few  women  outside 
the  fort  had  the  privilege  of  attending  the  officers'  balls.  Most  of 
the  officers  were  wealthy  people  from  the  eastern  .states,  and  there 
was  great  display  during  their  gala  days,  many  even  had  colored 
servants  with  them.  The  private  soldiers  never  attended  the  officers' 
balls,  but  had  their  own  dances.  Many  were  very  talented,  and 
highly  educated,  and  they  gave  very  good  private  theatricals,  which 
settlers  outside  could  also  witness.  Many  of  the  old  settlers  have 
often  remarked  about  the  beautiful  music  which  they  heard  at  the 
fort,  at  that  time,  and  say  they  have  never  heard  any  better  since. 
This  is  quite  true,  since  the  soldiers  had  bands  and  orchestras  among 
themselves,  and  played  not  only  all  the  popular  music  but  the  very 
best  operas. 

When  the  Indian  outbreak  had  subsided,  and  the  Indians  had  been 
forced  westward,  back  from  the  Red  River  lands,  settlers  began  to 
come  in  groups  of  two  or  three,  or  even  in  larger  numbers.  Among 
the  first  to  arive  in  Abercrombie  township  were  P.  S.  Johnson,  K. 
L.  Johnson,  John  Wold,  Ole  Bentson,  Albert  Schmidt,  K.  K.  Lee, 
and  Frick  Hoel,  who  arrived  between  1869  and  1871.^  In  1871  the 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  railroad  was  completed  as  far 
as  Breckenridge,  arid  the  rich,  unknown  lands  which  before  had 
seemed  so  far  away  were  now  brought  in  closer  touch  with  the  older 
settlements  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  southern  Minnesota.  In  1872 
the  Northern  Pacific  was  completed  as  far  as  Moorhead  and  another 
line  of  communication  established.  Those  who  had  ventured  out 
before  the  railroads  came  through  had  done  so  either  by  stage,  or 
prairie  schooner  and  oxen.  Most  of  the  earliest  settlers  had  stopped 
first  in  Wisconsin  or  Iowa  when  they  arrived  from  their  mother 
country.  The  Scandinavians,  in  particular,  usually  worked  two  or 
three  years  in  the  pineries  and  sawmills  of  Wisconsin.  Land  agents 
and  newspapers  were  everywhere  praising  the  beautiful  lands  of 


^All  those  killed  by  the  Indians  were  buried  on  what  is  now  known  as  Brose's  farm, 
across  the  driveway  nearest  the  river,  from  the  Amercrombie  State  Park.  In  1884, 
their  remains  were  excavated  and  reinterred  at  Fort  Lincoln.  There  were  a  memorial 
celebration  held  at  Abercrombie  on  the  day  that  this  was  done. 

^Mrs.  Cooper  is  still  living  at  McCauleyville,  Minn.  Mrs.  Cooper  remembers  well  how 
fierce  the  mdians  looked,  when  they  came  for  their  annuities.  She  had  very  long  and 
beautiful  hair  as  a  young  girl,  and  her  mother  was  frightened  several  times  for  fear 
she  might  be  kidnapped,  as  the  Indians  never  failed  to  remark  about  her  hair  or 
touch  it  most  reverently  when  they  saw  her.  Mrs.  Cooper  says  there  was  not  a  build- 
ing to  be  seen  anywhere  outside  the  fort  when  she  came  in  1865. 

^For  biographical  sketches  of  these  settlers  see  appendix. 
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the  Wild  Rice  river.  Those  already  in  the  western  part  of  the 
township  were  Ole  I.  Moen,  N.  Mouseth,  Magnus  Dolum,  Pete 
Barre,  J.  H.  Qualle,  A.  Peterson,  W.  C.  Nash.  These  came  mostly 
in  the  spring  and  fall  of  1879.  But  when  the  railroad  cam^  through 
the  center  of  the  township,  log  huts  and  12  x  12' frame  houses  sprang 
up  in  abundance.  Many  of  the  new  settlers  worked  on  the  railroad, 
and  thus  became  acquainted  with  the  best  lands  and  squatted  on 
them.  Some  of  these  were  Swedes,  Andrew  and  C.  J.  Johnson  and 
L.  E.  Anderson ;  others  were  Norwegians,  P.  E.  Sletmoe,  H.  P. 
Myron  and  those  that  came  in  the  early  eighties,  H.  I.  Moe,  L.  Her- 
onunslie,  S.  Hermoe,  L.  Skamfer.^  Some  of  these  squatted  on  the 
military  reserve.  In  the  spring  of  1884  the  Fargo  and  Southern 
railroad  followed  the  tortuous  course  of  the  Red  river,  and  made  its 
way  through  the  eastern  part  of  Abercrombie  township.  There  came 
into  existence  at  once  a  new  village  directly  west  of  the  site  of  the 
old  fort,  and  it  was  called  Abercrombie.  J.  C.  Hallum,  an  early 
squatter  on  land  near  the  Red  river,  was  its  first  citizen,  and,  in  1884, 
he  built  a  residence  and  a  large  store  there  with  his  brother,  B.  C. 
Hallum.  The  village  has  been  ever  since  the  center  of  the  trade 
of  all  the  townships  and  now  has  a  population  of  365.^  Aber- 
crombie is  a  town  of  considerable  manufacturing  importance  for  its 
size.  It  has  a  flour  mill,  and  a  brick  yard,  which  manufactures  over 
200,000  bricks  per  annum,  ranging  from  soft  brick  to  that  of 
superior  quality.  It  is  also  lighted  by  electricity  and  since  it  was  in- 
corporated as  a  village,  business  has  been  verv  flourishing.  The 
first  election  of  the  incorporated  village  was  held  in  1904.  A  sep- 
arate sketch  would  be  necessary  to  give  the  entire  history  of  this 
village  which  contains  such  a  historic  name,  so  we  shall  give  in  this 
sketch  only  the  biographies  of  some  of  its  oldest  citizens. 

The  year  before  the  railroad  came  through  the  eastern  part  of  the 
township,  it  ,was  thought  best  to  organize  the  township  March  12, 
1883.  John  Egger,  Frank  Baiuer  and  Bej.  Bakker  were  the  first 
supervisors.  The  first  voting  precinct  was  at  John  Wold's  home- 
stead. The  same  year  the  first  school  district  was  organized  and 
Albert  Schmidt  became  its  first  president,  John  Wold  treasurer, 
Erick  Sandvig,  clerk. 

In  March  13,  188G,  the  first  newspaper  published  in  the  town- 
ship, made  its  appearance.  It  was  called  the  Fort  Abercrombie 
Scout,  and  was  published  by  an  old  scout  who  had  been  at  the  fort 
during  the  Indian  outbreak.  The  editions  of  the  first  two  years-  are 
filled  with  advertisements,  and  editorials  labeled  "Hot  shot,"  and 
such  they  were  for  those  who  were  not  friends  of  the  publisher, 


*For  biographical  sketches  see  appendix 

^The  growth  of  population  in  Richland  county  is  as  follows:  1880,  :?.r)()7;  18S5,  0,048; 

1890,  10,751;  1900,  17, .387.     Number  of  farms:  1880,  2(55;  1885,   1,418.  Average  size 

of  farms:  1880,  56  acres;  1885,  102  acres.  Abercrombie  township  h:id  a  population 
of  787  in  1890  and  of  1.002  in  1900. 


Maps  of  Abercrombie  Township^  N,  D., 


Ibsen   Twp.  Dwight  Twp. 


Showing^  in  1897^  majority  Scandinavian 
population  and  in  1910,  the  increase  of 
Scandinavian  population  in  tracts  be- 
fore occupied  by  land  companies;  also 
large  German  and  Bohemian  settle- 
ment in  Wilkin  Co.^  Minn. 

^  A/oz-iYe^zan      ^Bohemian      Q  Owned  jnostly  by 
Uswede          Wlrrench           ■   land  companies. 
^German        Hz?ane  ^          One  wile. 
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politically  and  socially.  There  were  few  locals,  but  nevertheless,  the 
papers  are  interesting  for  they  contain  short  biographies  of  all  the 
old  settlers  on  the  Minnesota  side  near  McCauleyville,  and  those 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Abercrombie.  On  October  26,  1888,  the 
Fort  Abercrombie  Scout  took  the  name  of  Abercrombie  Heratld.  It 
was  then  the  only  cartoon  paper  published  in  Dakota.^  The  first 
twenty  issues  of  this  paper  contain  a  very  interesting  sketch  of  the 
early  history  of  Dakota  territory,  and  a  vivid  account  of  the  six 
weeks'  siege  of  Fort.  Abercrombie,  during  the  Indian  outbreak.^ 

Abercrombie  township  is  almost  entirely  filled  with  a  Scandi- 
navian settlement,  the  majority  of  which  are  Norwegians.  In  1897, 
there  were  about  twelve  Swedish  families,  two  French,  eight  Ger- 
man, two  Danish,  two  Irish  and  five  Bohemian  families,  and  all  the 
rest  were  Norwegian  born.  The  township  contains  practically  the 
same  percentage,  at  the  present  time,  except  that  the  village  of  Aber- 
crombie contains  a  majority  of  Scandinavians,  but  the  rest  are  of 
American  parentage. 

The  early  pioneer  had  to  battle  with  many  trials,  chief  among  these 
was  his  struggle  for  existence,  for  the  very  food  which  he  ate. 
True,  many  pioneers  brought  with  them  cows,  and  as  most  of  the 
settlers  were  Scandinavians,  there  were  many  palatable  dishes  made 
from  milk.^  There  was  little  or  no  flour  to  be  obtained  unless  one 
drove  over  a  hundred  miles  to  the  mill  at  Elizabeth,  Minnesota,  a 
journey  which  took  the  settler  a  whole  week.  Many  times  the 
pioneer  mother  ground  wheat  in  the  coffee  mill,  in.  order  to  satisfy 
the  cry  for  wheat  bread.  The  first  wheat  that  was  harvested  was 
taken  with  ox  teams  to  Fargo,  a  journey  of  four  days.  There  was 
a  mill  at  Breckenridge,  but  the  owner  had  a  monopoly  and  his  prices 
were  beyond  the  reach  of  most  of  the  settlers.  Most  of  them  went 
to  Fargo,  where  there  was  competition  and  consequently  a  market 
price  for  all  grain.  Many  hauled  grain  to  the  flat  boats  on  the  river, 
but  this  did  not  continue  after  the  railroads  came  through ;  elevators 
sprang  up  as  quickly  as  they  could  be  built,  and  the  grain  was 
transported  to  the  big  markets  direct  from  the  wheat  lands.  A 
great  hindrance  to  the  early  harvests  was  the  grasshopper.  The  set- 
tlers who  were  here  as  early  as  1871,  remember  well  the  many  in- 
ventions with  which  they  tried  to  drive  them  away.  There  were 
more  or  less  grasshoppers  for  six  years,  but  they  did  not  do  such  a 
complete  work  of  destruction  as  they  did  in  Minnesota,^  but  each 
farmer  had  to  use  his  own  remedy  in  North  Dakota,  and  received  no 
compensation  for  looking  after  his  own  interests.  The  grass  hop- 
pers would  come  in  swarms  and  pour  down  worse  than  a  hail  storm. 
A  swarm  could  be  seen  when  over  a  mile  away,  especially  at  noon,  if 
there  habbened  to  be  one  between  the  earth  and  the  sun.   One  means 

^For  typical  quotations  from  this  paper  see  a^'^endix, 

^Some  of  these  were  cream  mush,  graham  mush,  and  about  twelve  varieties  of  cheese, 
such  as  primost,  mjsseost,   suit  ost,   gammelost,  etc. 

^Minnesota  expended  thousands  of  dollars  to  kill  grasshoppers.  The  early  pioneer 
used  to  get  50  cents  a  bushel  for  dead  grasshoppers.  These  were  taken  to  town  and 
on  still  nights  the  citizens  made  large  bonfires  out  of  them. 
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of  protecting  the  grain  was  to  haul  old  straw  around  the  field  and 
set  fire  to  it.  Another  remedy  was  to  put  a  salt  solution  on  the 
grain.  A  heavy  rain  was  the  best  of  all  for  it  drowned  them  by 
the  millions.  However,  the  settlers  now  delight  in  telling  grass- 
hopper stories  to  their  children,  for  they  are  more  vivid  than  the 
most  thrilling  fairy  story.  In  the  winters  the  settlers  living  near 
the  rivers  did  a  great  deal  of  trapping,  and  sold  mink,  beaver,  musk- 
rat,  fox,  and  coon  skins,  some  receiving  nearly  a  hundred  dollars 
for  the  skins  taken  in-  a  single  season.  During  the  summer,  many 
hauled  hay,  and  worked  on  the  flat  boats,  when  they  were  not  busy 
with  their  own  farming.  Much  of  the  grain  was  threshed  with  the 
flail  and  cut  with  the  scythe,  but  machinery  came  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  seventies  and  by  that  time  the  farmers  had  saved  enough 
money  to  invest  in  the  more  modern  means  of  farming,  and  have 
been  prospering  ever  since. 

The  township  of  Abercrombie  contains  three  villages  and  three 
Lutheran  churches,  and  one  Congregational  church,  St.  John's 
Lutheran  church  is  in  the  southern  part,  the  Bethania  in  the  west 
■central  part,  and  the  Emmanual  Lutheran  and  the  First  Congrega- 
tional are  situated  in  the  village  of  Abercrombie.  Since  its  organiza- 
tion, Abercrombie  township  has  grown  and  prospered.  It  contains 
two  other  villages  besides  Abercrombie,  but  these  are  not  incor- 
porated. The  village  of  Galchutt  began  its  existence  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1882  with  Hans  Galchutt  as  its  first  citizen.^  In  1900,  Pit- 
cairn  was  oranized  by  A.  K.  Tweto  and  C.  Twedt,  who  became 
its  first  wheat  buyer.  These  villages  are  on  the  Great  Northern 
railroad,  which  cuts  diagonally  across  the  western  part  of  the  town- 
ship, while  Abercrombie  is  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
which  cuts  dia.gonally  across  the  eastern  part  of  the  township.  Gal- 
chutt and  Pitcairn  owe  their  existence  to  the  demand  for  elevators 
to  store  the  immense  wheat  crops  of  the  Wild  Rice  and  Red  River 
valleys  and  the  prairie  west  of  the  rivers. 

Abercrombie  village  boasts  of  an  historical  park ;  this  pairk  con- 
tains six  acres,  once  a  part  of  the  site  of  the  old  Fort  Abercrombie, 
and  is  situated  on  the  Red  river,  commanding  a  beautiful  view  of 
the  valley.  Several  years  ago  500  trees  were  planted  consisting  of 
evergreens,  box  elders,,  and  ornamental  shrubs.  The  trees  are  now 
in  a  most  flourishing  condition  and  the  park  is  already  a  source  of 
delight  to  the  citizens  of  Abercrombie.  Water  has  been  put  in  so 
that  the  whole  park  is  well  supplied.  Two  years  ago  a  museum  was 
built  of  logs  shipped  from  the  pine  regions  of  Minnesota.  Already 
it  contains  many  relics  from  pioneer  days,  such  as  pictures  of  old 
settlers,  and  historic  furniture.  There  is  also  a  tennis  court  and 
a  pavilion  in  the  park,  and  the  people  of  Abercrombie  township  like 
to  hold  celebrations  here. 


^For  a  sketch  of  this  town,  see  appendix, 
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APPENDIX. 


THE  ST.  JOHN  LUTHERAN  CHURCH. 

St.  John's  Lutheran  church,  now  situated  in  the  southern  portion 
of  Abercrombie  township,  was  estabUshed  in  1872  by  Pastor  Ulvi- 
saker.  This  congregation  claims  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
Norwegian  congregation  in  Richland  county,  and,  together  with 
the  Synode  Lutheran  congregation,  established  also  in  1872  at  Nor- 
man on  Sheyenne  river,  was  one  of  the  first  Norwegian  congrega- 
tions in  the  state  of  North  Dakota.  At  present  there  are  over 
twenty  Norwegian  congregations  in  Richland  county  alone,  155 
United  Lutheran  congregations  in  the  state,  106  Norwegian  Synode 
congregations,  and  about  that  many  more  of  various  other  Lutheran 
sects. ^  The  Reverend  Johannes  Hellestvedt  was  called  as  the  first 
minister.  At  that  time  he  had  congregations  on  the  Sheyenne 
river,  and  came  on  snow  shoes  to  visit  his  new  congregation.  Those 
who  signed  the  petition  for  his  coming  were:  Nels  Thompson, 
Kittil  Rykken,  Erick  Johnson,  K.  L.  and  P.  S.  Johnson,  John  Olson, 
Ole  Bentson,  K.  K.  Lee,  John  Wold  and  E.  Hoel.  The  first  services 
of  this  congregation  were  held  in  Erick  Moen's  log  house,  which 
was  also  used  as  a  school  house.  Not  until  1880  did  the  congrega- 
tion build  the  church  which  they  have  at  the  present  time.  At 
that  time  the  early  pioneers  themselves  erected  the  large  wooden 
structure  in  which  they  still  hold  their  Lutheran  services,  conducted 
most  efficiently  by  the  Reverend  Rorastad,  who  also  has  charge  of 
the  Dwight  congregation. 

THE  VILLAGE  OF  GALCHUTT. 

The  village  of  Galchutt  owes  its  name  to  Hans  Galchutt,  who  was 
one  of  the  first  settlers  near  the  present  site  of  the  village.  It  is 
situated  in  the  south  central  part  of  Abercrombie  township  on  the 
Great  Northern  railroad.  Mr.  Galchutt  came  here  in  1879  and  took 
a  homestead.  In  1890  he.built  an  elevator  and  store  and  engaged  in 
business  there.  In  1896  he  sold  out  to  E.  A.  Stafne,  and  moved  to 
Minneapolis,  where  he  still  resides.  The  village  not  yet  organized, 
contains  a  population  of  about  one  hundred  and  sixty.  Among  the 
merchants  in  the  village  is  Einar  Wold,  who  came  to  America  in 
1876,  and  took  a  homestead  near  Galchutt  in  1879.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  farming  until  1892  when  he  sold  his  homestead  and  began 
mercantile  business.  Another  business  man  here  is  Even  Larson. 
He  came  from  Norway  in  the  early  eighties  and  in  1891  took  a 
homestead  about  two  miles  north  of  the  village.  He  sold  his  farm 
in  1900  and  built  a  boarding  house  in  Galchutt.  The  postmaster 
of  Galchutt  is  Chris  Olson,  appointed  in  1904.  He  came  to  Gal- 
chutt in  1895  and  began  the  grain  buying  business,  and  operated  a 
lumber  yard. 

J.  C.  HALLUM. 

There  would  hardly  have  been  a  township  called  Abercrombie,  if 
there  had  not  at  first  been  a  fort  and  later  a  town  within  the  town- 
ship by  that  name.    It  is  therefore  quite  fitting  that  we  should  also 
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have  a  sketch  of  the  town's  first  citizen,  JuHus  C.  Hallum.  Mr.  Hal- 
lum's  parents  were  Norwegians  coming  from  Norway,  as  early  as 
1853,  settHng  first  in  Fayette  county,  Iowa,  and  later  in  Spring  Grove, 
Houston  county,  Minnesota,  where  J.  C.  Hallum  was  born  in  1859. 
However,  Minnesota  was  quite  thickly  settled  in  some  pa»rts  at 
that  time,  and  land  agents  had  already  begun  advertising  Dakota 
territory.  There  were  many  tales  told  of  the  rich  and  beautiful 
valley  lands  of  the  Red  River  valley,  and  Minnesota  newspapers 
were  filled  with  glowing  descriptions  of  them.  Consequently  in  the 
spring  of  1878,  the  Hallum  family  came  west  to  Norman,  Cass 
county,  Dakota  territory.  In  the  spring  of  1879,  Mr.  Hallum  with 
his  older  brother,  Borger,  set  out  to  look  for  government  land.  Not 
being  of  age  at  that  time,  he  arranged  to  take  a  tree  claim  in  his 
father's  name,  if  suitable  land  could  be  found.  They  looked  over 
western  Cass  and  Ransom  counties,  but  concluded  the  land  was  too 
dry.  Finally,  they  came  southward  into  Richland  county  and  looked 
at  the  prairie  west  of  the  Wild  Rice  river.  Following  the  river 
southward  until  they  came  directly  west  of  Fort  Abercrombie,  they 
were  informed  that  some  parties  were  settling  on  reservation  land. 
Knowing  this  was  excellent  land,  since  it  was  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  the  Red  River  and  bordered  by  the  Wild  Rice  river,  the 
HIallum  brothers  made  at  once  for  the  fort.  Mr.  Hazelhurst  at  that 
time  bad  a  store  near  the  fort,  and  had  charge  of  the  abandoned 
fort.  He  informed  them  that  it  would  be  quite  safe  to  squat  on 
reservation  land,  and  also  pointed  out  the  finest  lands  to  the  north 
of  the  fort  grounds.^  Going  north  about  one  and  a  half  miles  from 
the  fort,  they  came  to  Edward  Ihland's.-  It  was  late  in  the  evening 
and  the  brothers  gladly  accepted  the  invitation  to  spend  the  night 
with  him.  Mr.  Ihland  was  just  completing  his  log  shanty  and  had 
as  yet  only  a  sod  floor.  A  bed  was  of  course  an  unknown  luxury 
at  that  time,  and  the  frozen  ground  made  rather  a  cold  bed.  How- 
ever, even  that  was  appreciated  since  it  had  been  offered  to  them 
"with  a  sack  full  of  cheer  and  good  will."  Earlv  the  next  morning 
they  set  out  to  look  for  a  desirable  location.  Following  the  river 
south  about  half  a  mile,  they  came  to  another  squatter,  who  was 
rolling  up  some  logs  for  a  claim  shanty.  This  man  must  have  been 
indifferent  to  the  value  of  his  claim,  for  when  he  learned  the  inten- 
tions of  his  visitors,  he  made  a  propotition  to  sell  it.  B.  C.  Hallum 
being  the  oldest,  having  a  family,  and  some  money,  finally  bought 
the  place  for  the  sum  of  $25.00.  The  brothers  then  went  back  to 
their  home,  and  arranged  ,,to  return  as  soon  as  possible.  The  reser- 
vation lands  were  not  surveyed  at  that  time,  and  were  therefore 
taken  only  on  squatter's  rights,  with  the  risk  of  losing  them  at  any 
time.  J.  C.  Hallum,  though  not  of  age,  felt  this  was  his  opportun- 
ity, too,  and  decided  to  squat    with  the  rest.    Returning  in  a  few 


^Thc  lands  to  the  south  and  west  had  been  taken  as  early  as     1S71.     by  All)ert 
Schmidt,    P.   S.   Johnson,    K.   L.   Johnson,    Erick  Iloel  and  others. 
''A  squatter  on  land  on  southern  border  of  Eagle  townshij). 
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days,  he  again  set  forth  to  search  for  a  suitable  location.  The 
Frank  Bauer  place,  one  mile  south  from  the  Fort,  was  selected,  but 
before  settling  he  met  the  man  who  had  the  claim  south  of  his 
brother's  place,  and  who  offered  to  sell  it  to  him.  The  lands  were 
all  fine,  but  this  piece  was  nearer  the  river.  Mr.  Hallum  iold  the 
man  that  he  had  no  money,  but  the  man  said  he  would  sell  very 
cheap.  On  being  asked  the  price  he  replied  $15.  Nothing  had  been 
done  on  the  claim,  and  only  three  logs  which  had  been  pulled  to  the 
place  which  he  had  intended  for  his  shanty,  told  of  the  man's  right 
to  land.  Fifteen  dollars  was  surely  cheap  enough  for  such  a  beauti- 
ful stretch  on  the  banks  of  the  Red  river,  but  it  was  more  than  Mr. 
Hallum  owned.  When  the  man  learned  that  the  landseeker  had  but 
$5  and  a  shotgun,  which  he  caried  with  him  he  said,  ''Give  it  to  me," 
and  so  Mr.  Hallum  parted  with  all  he  possessed  (except  a  yearling 
colt)  in  making  the  deal.  Just  one  year  before  this,  when  Mr.  Hal- 
lum came  to  the  territory  in  a  prairie  schooner,  he  had  stopped  on 
this  very  spot,  and  in  the  morning  looking  over  this  bend  of  the  Red 
river,  he  remarked:  ''If  I  could  ever  get  this  piece  of  land,  -I  should 
be  perfectly  satisfied." 

Ha\'ing  obtained  his  squatter's  right,  Mr.  Hallum  hewed  some 
more  logs  from  his  own  timber  and  built  a  small  claim  shanty.  The 
roof  was  of  elm  bark  with  sod  on  top,  and  there  was  a  sod  floor. 
The  building  was  plastered  with  clay,  water  and  straw.  A  window, 
enough  lumber  for  a  door,  and  some  nails  cost  $1,90,  for  which  he 
ran  in  debt  for  a  short  time.  .  In  early  days,  however,  co-operation 
was  practiced  amongst  settlers  a  great  deal  more  than  it  is  now. 
Mr.  Hallum  helped  his  brother,  who,  in  return,  broke  ten  acres  for 
him  the  first  summer.  In  those  pioneer  days,  the  principal  amuse- 
ment among  the  young  people  was  dancing,  and  during  that  fall  and 
winter  of  1880,  Mr.  Hallum  made  $80  with  his  violin,  having  learned 
as  a  youth  to  play  a  little.  With  this  money  he  bought  a  yoke  of 
oxen,  but  as  he  was  determined  to  break  and  improve  his  land,  he 
would  need  another  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  plow.  Machinery  a2:ents 
were  not  frequent  in  these  days,  so  he  decided  tO'  go  to  Fargo  and 
see  if  he  could  get  a  chance  to  sell  machinery,  and  thus  earn  the 
needed  money.  He  finally  made  arrangements  with  Barret  & 
Clautin  to  sell  machinery  for  them  on  commission,  5  per  cent  on 
large  machinery  and  7^  on  small  machinery  sold  and  delivered. 
Losing  no  time,  Mr.  Hallum  went  home,  and  started' out  on  foot 
in  April,  1880,  to  sell  machinery,  at  the  same  time  looking  for  oxen 
that  might  be  for  sale.  He  worked  up  the  Wild  Rice  river  as  far 
south  as  Fort  Abercrombie,  then  across  the  Red  river  and  north 
again  to  Fargo.  He  was  gone  about  ten  days,  returning  with 
orders  for  machinerv  on  which  his  commission  was  $143.  At  the 
same  time  he  had  bargained  for  a  yoke  of  oxen  at  $110,  leaving 
him  enough  mon.ey  to  buy  a  plow  costing  $28.  The  machinery  firm 
were  anxious  to  retain  such  a  valuable  agent  in  their  employ,  but 
nothing  could  stop  Mr.  Hallum  from  going  to  work  on  his  home- 
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stead  since  he  now  had  a  plow  and  two  yoke  of  oxen.  Since  he 
had  filed  on  his  homestead  in  Fargo  that  spring,  his  land  was  now 
really  his  own.  After  breaking  sixty  acres  for  himself  and  ten 
acres  for  a  neighbor  that  smnmer  and  selling  his  oxen,  Mr.  Hallum 
again  made  a  contract  to  sell  machinery.  The  Fargo  firm  who  em- 
ployed him  furnished  a  rig,  and  gave  him  the  privilege  of  going 
home  whenever  he  wished.  The  following  winter  was  probably  the 
hardest  of  his  stay  in  North  Dakota.  He  was  out  all  winter,  taking 
orders  for  machinery  to  be  delivered  in  the  spring,  and  was  lost 
three  times  in  real  Dakota  blizzards.  The  first  time  he  was  lost  on 
the  prairie  south  of  Walcott  between  three  and  four  in  the  after- 
noon, and  came  finally  to  Brikt  Johnson's  place  near  Osvigo,  on  the 
Sheyenne  river,  at  12  o'clock  at  night,  about  twenty-four  miles 
from  where  he  started.  The  second  time,  he  was  lost  on  the  prairie 
in  Cass  county  near  where  Davenport  now  stands,  and  wandered 
five  miles  southwest  of  Casselton,  about  eighteen  miles  from  his 
starting  place.  The  last  time  he  was  lost  in  a  blizzard  was  in 
March  of  that  same  winter.  Starting  out  from  Fargo  in  company 
with  Timan  Gilbertson  from  Spring  Grove,  who  was  a  painter, 
going  to  work  along  the  Sheyenne  river  near  Norman,  Mr.  Hallum 
noticed  the  storm  when  they  were  but  three  miles  on  their  way. 
Knowing  what  it  meant,  he  suggested  turning  back  at  once,  but 
i\Ir.  Gilbertson  would  not  hear  of  it,  and  said  he  was  not  used  to 
turning  back,  when  he  was  once  started  for  a  place.  Soon,  how- 
ever, the  snow  became  so  deep  that  progress  was  very  slow,  as  they 
were  leading  a  team  behind  the  cutter.  Finally  Mr.  Hallum  gave 
Mr.  Gilbertson  the  lines,  and  mounting  one  of  the  led  horses  and 
leading  the  other,  he  struck  ahead,  lead  the  way  for  the  cutter  and 
team  and  came  at  last  to  the  Sheyenne,  and  so  reached  their  destina- 
tion. Mr.  Gilbertson  then  remarked  that  he  would  not  make  the 
trip  over  again  for  the  whole  territory. 

In  1881,  when  the  St.  Paul,  INIinneapolis  &  Manitoba  railroad,  now 
the  Great  Northern,  was  completed  from  Breckenridge  to  Devils 
Lake,  Fuller  &  Johnson,  successors  to  Barret  &  Clautin,  decided  to 
put  branch  offices  at  the  different  stations  on  that  line  and  Mr. 
Hallum  was  placed  in  charge  of  Kindred,  Wa.lcott  and  Colfax,  and 
was  the  first  man  to  ship  machinery  to  these  points.  He  continued 
with  the  company  until  the  fall  of  1882,  when  he  entered  the  Curtis 
Business  College  at  ^Minneapolis,  and  completed  a  course  there. 
During  Christmas  vacation  of  that  year,  he  went  to  Spring  Grove  to 
visit  old  friends,  and  met  Inger  N.  Blexrud,  whom  he  married 
when  he  finished  his  course  in  1883.  Buying  a  carload  of  horses, 
Mr.  Hallum  came  back  to  Abercrombie  and  settled  on  his  homestead. 
In  the  spring  of  1884,  the  Fargo  Southern  Railroad  was  built,  and 
the  town  of  Abercrombie  was  laid  out.  INIr.  Hallum  saw  his  opfHDr- 
tunity,  and  in  company  with  his  older  brother,  Porger,  built  the 
first  store  in  Abercrombie.  Fie  had  also  the  distinction  of  building 
the  first  residence  in  Abercrombie,  and  of  being  the  only  prohibition- 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lars  Wold 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  L.  Johnson      Joseph  Wold      Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Hallum. 
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ist  there  at  that  time.  Mr.  Haillum  has  always  been  interested  in 
church  matters,  and  was  the  prime  mover  in  building  the  Norwegian 
Lutheran  church.^  He  continued  in  business  till  1897  when  he  sold 
out  and  moved  to  Minneapolis,  where  he  still  resides. 

JOSEPH  WOLD. 

One  of  the  first  to  leave  Rennebo,  Trondhjem,  Norway,  was 
Joseph  Wold.  In  company  with  him  were  Erick  Hoel,  Einar  Hoel 
and  Erick  Skauge.  These  are  now  known  as  the  oldest  of  the  Wild 
Rice  river  pioneer  group.  Mr.  Wold  was  born  in  Rennebo,  Jan- 
nary  17,  1849,  and  educated  in  the  Almue  Skole,  or  common  school. 
When  Even  Sonlie,  after  being  in  Wisconsin,  came  back  to  Nor- 
way, the  American  fever  began  to  spread  over  the  district  of  Ren- 
nebo; and  the  first  to  leave  were  the  above  mentioned  group.  Mr. 
Sonlie,  it  seems,  had  obtained  a  considerable  sum  of  money  during 
his  stay  in  Wisconsin  and  this,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  home 
district  was  already  too  crowded  to  be  comfortable,  served  as  an 
inducement  to  leave  their  father  land.  Leaving  Trondhjem,  March, 
1868,  the  group  came  by  way  of  Quebec,  directly  to  Menominee, 
Wisconsin,  where  all  obtained  work  with  the  Knapp  Stout  Lumber 
Co.  for  four  years.  During  the  summer  they  worked  in  the  mills, 
and  in  the  woods  in  winter.  Leaving  Wisconsin  in  May,  1871, 
Mr.  Wold  came  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway  as  far  as  Benson, 
Minnesota,  since  that  was  as  far  as  the  railway  was  built  at  that 
time.  From  there  he  walked  to  Fort  Abercrombie,  journeying 
about  three  days,  camping  one  night  on  the  Ottertail  river,  and  one 
night  in  the  wagon  of  a  traveler,  whom  he  had  met  on  the  way.  Mr. 
Wold  was  without  a  constant  traveling  companion,  as  his  other 
friends  had  preceded  him  to  Dakota  by  a  few  months.  Arriving  at 
the  fort,  Mr.  Wold  was  welcomed  by  old  friends,  Jens  Hagen,  and 
Andrew  Paulson,  who  were  working  there.  Mr.  Wold  squatted  on 
land  at  once  near  Wild  Rice  river,  barked  logs  for  a  hut,  and  then 
got  work  in  the  McCauleyville  saw-mill  where  he  worked  during 
the  first  fall  of  his  stay  in  Abercrombie  township.  When  the  frost 
came,  he  began  driving  mules  for  the  government,  making  trips  to 
Fort  Totten,  Fort  Sisseton,  Fort  Ransom,  Fort  Cross.  Even  work- 
ing for  the  government  was  not  the  choicest  of  occupations  in 
early  days.  Mr.  Wold  tells  many  interesting  tales  about  these  trips. 
Between  Jamestown  and  Fort  Ransom  there  was  no  habitation 
whatever  and  at  the  latter  place  the  fort  was  already  abandoned. 
On  one  occasion  the  mule  drivers  were  short  of  bread  provisions 
and  hoped  to  find  some  at  Fort  Ransom,  but  some  soldiers  had  al- 
ready used  up  everything,  even  the  half  ripened  potatoes  that  had 
grown  in  the  old  supply  garden.  Consequently  the  drivers  had  to 
he  content  with  the  scant  provisions  in  their  own  knapsacks  which 
consisted  of  pork  and  coffee,  and  most  of  them  went  without  food  for 


^This  chuch  is  the  Emmanuel  Lutheran  Church  and  is  still  standing  in  Abercrombie. 
Besides  Mr.  Hallum  on  the  building  committee  were  Mr.  A.  K.  Tweto  and  A.  A.  Krogan. 
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a  few  days,  until  Fort  Abercrombie  was  reached,  rather  than  eat 
such  a  combination.  In  1872  a  traveUng  missionary  happened  ta 
come  through  the  Scandinavian  settlement  on  the  Wild  Rice  river,, 
and  August  18,  he  baptised  Ingebrigt  Hoel  and  married  Joseph 
Wold  to  Ragnild  Thoresdatler  Satre,  then  living  at  Erick  Hoel's. 
This  was  one  of  the  first  weddings  to  occur  outside  the  fort  within 
the  township  of  Abercrombie.  Mr.  Wold  now  began  farming  in- 
all  seriousness.  The  logs  which  he  had  hewn  and  barked  had  been 
long  since  destroyed  by  a  prairie  fire,  so  that  in  the  winter  and 
spring  of  1873,  he  had  to  find  new  material  to  build  his  home.  Lit- 
tle by  little  the  squatter's  hut  became  visible  and  finally  several 
buildings  were  finished.  Soon  cattle  were  added  to  the  farm  when- 
ever Mr.  Wold  had  earned  money  enough  to  buy  them,  doing  odd 
jobs  at  the  mill  and  the  fort,  such  as  hauling  hay  or  wood  for  the 
government.  Four  children  were  born  in  the  little  cabin,  only 
two  of  which  are  now  living,  a  son  and  a  daughter.  The  pioneer 
mother  has  also  passed  away  and  Mr.  Wold  now  makes  his  home 
with  his  married  daughter,  Mrs.  Stafne,  at  Galchutt,  North  Da- 
kota. 

MRS.  S.  O.  BOTNEN.  ^ 

Perhaps  there  was  no  pioneer  mother  in  Abercrombie  township 
that  suffered  as  much  from  sheer  poverty  and  misfortune  as  Mrs. 
S.  Botnen.  She  was  Martha  S.  Kanikkeberg,  born  in  Hardanger,. 
Norway,  in  1856.  Together  with  her  parents  and  sisters,  she  came 
to  America  in  the  spring  of  1866.  Journeying  for  seven  weeks,  they 
finall}'  arrived  at  a  place  called  Hardangerdalen  (Hardanger  Valley) 
in  Winona  county,  Minnesota.  Here  they  lived  a  year  and  each  one 
of  the  family  who  was  old  enough,  worked  at  odd  jobs.  They  next 
set  out  for  Meeker  county,  where  Mrs.  Botnen's  uncle  lived.  They 
traveled  with  teams  as  far  as  Winona,  from  there  by  steamboat  to 
St.  Paul,  and  from  the  latter  place  by  rail  as  far  as  Clear  Lake, 
ferrying  as  far  as  Clearwater.  The  forty  miles  remaining  they 
traveled  on  foot  and  after  three  days  the  family,  her  father  and 
mother  and  three  children,  finally  arrived  at  the  uncle's  place.  The 
house  was  a  small  log-hut  but  here,  as  everywhere  in  the  wilderness, 
there  was  plenty  of  good  cheer  for  new  arrivals.  The  two  families 
lived  together  for  one  year,  when  Mr.  Kanikkeberg  went  thirty 
miles  farther  west  into  Kandiyohi  county  and  filed  on  a  homestead. 
At  this  time,  Mrs.  Botnen,  as  the  eldest  of  a  poverty  stricken  family, 
had  to  seek  work  as  a  children's  governess,  in  order  to  help  the 
father  provide  daily  bread  for  her  smaller  sisters.  Most  of  the 
people  lived  in  dugouts  in  those  days,  and  every  new  dugout  was 
a  source  of  joy  to  the  neighboring  settlers,  since  it  meant  a  few 
more  added  to  the  population  in  the  wilderness.  Every  year  brought 
better  times;  a»nd  prospects  were  good.  In  1872,  S.  O.  Botnen  ar- 
rived from  Norway  and  in  1874  was  married  to  Miss  Kanikkeberg. 
He  bought  eighty  acres  of  land  near  her  father's  homestead,  but  the 
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grasshoppers  destroyed  their  crop  the  first  year.  The  next  year, 
it  was  the  same  story  over  again.  This  was  too  much  to  bear,  even 
in  a  Minnesota  settlement,  so  in  1879  Mr.  Botnen  came  to  Richland 
county  and  took  a  homestead  six  miles  south  of  Fort  Abercrombie. 
Buying  enough  timber  to  make  a  log  house,  Mr.  Botnen  hewed  down 
the  trees  and  began  life  anew  in  the  wilderness.  Coming  back  to 
Minnesota  long  enough  to  harvest  the  crop  which  he  had  put  in 
before  he  left  for  Dakota,  he  returned  with  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  cov- 
ered wagon. 

The  railroad  came  as  far  north  as  Breckenridge  at  this  time,  and 
when  Mr.  Botnen  arrived  with  all  the  worldly  possessions  of  the 
family,  he  went  to  this  station  to  meet  his  wife  and  two  children,  a 
distance  of  about  fourteen  miles.  Much  that  was  new  was  to  be 
seen,  even  in  the  wilderness,  and  it  certainly  was  not  always  encour- 
aging. The  new  house  was  without  paint  or  paper,  and  was  built 
of  roughly  hewn  logs.  However,  lime  was  soon  found,  and  with  an 
old  broom,  as  brush,  the  logs  were  soon  whitewashed,  and  news- 
papers were  hung  up  as  curtains,  so  that  the  place  soon  took  on  an 
air  of  white  civilization.  Water  had  to  be  obtained  from  the  Wild 
Rice  river,  half  a  mile  distant.  There  was  not  a  spot  fenced  in, 
and  many  weary  hours  were  spent  hunting  the  cattle  which 
wandered  far  from  home.  Once  Mrs.  Botnen  hunted  for  hours 
and  finally  found  them  about  three  miles  from  home,  held  by  a 
farmer  who  demanded  $5  before  he  would  give  them  up,  since  they 
had  been  eating  from  his  hay  stack.  The  poor  woman  had  no 
money,  but  finally  the  farmer  kept  one  of  the  cows  and  let  her  have 
the  others.  When  she  came  back  for  the  cow  and  still  without 
money,  he  was  very  angry  and  asked  why  she  did  not  send  her 
husband ;  she  replied  that  he  was  very  ill  at  the  time.  Finally  tak- 
ing oflf  her  wedding  ring,  she  offered  it  in  payment,  begging  him  to 
release  the  cow  since  it  furnished  the  family  with  the  little  food  they 
had  in  those  days.  At  this  he  let  her  have  the  cow  and  told  her  to 
keep  the  ring.  For  five  years  the  family  worked  very  hard  and 
barely  made  a  living.  Mr.  Botnen  died,  leaving  the  most  unfortunate 
of  widows  and  nine  children  unable  to  support  themselves.  After 
four  years  Mrs.  Botnen  was  able  to  .sell  the  homestead  for  a  good 
price  and  move  back  to  Willmar,  Minnesota,  where  she  now  re- 
sides. 

ALBERT  SCHMIDT. 

The  history  of  Abercrombie  township  would  ha»rdly  be  complete 
without  a  sketch  of  Albert  Schmidt,  since  he  is  now  the  resident 
who  has  lived  in  the  township  longer  than  anyone  else.  Mr.  Schmidt 
was  born  in  Stargard,  province  of  Pomerania,  Prussia,  in  1840. 
From  fourteen  years  of  age  he  worked  as  an  apprentice  and  mer- 
hant's  helper,  and  was  therefore  a  merchant  by  trade.  In  Prussia 
the  young  men  were  drafted  into  the  army  from  their  twentieth  to 
their  fortieth  year,  having  to  perform  three  years  of  active  service. 
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Mr.  Schmidt  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  Danish  war,  which  was  con- 
cluded in  1864  by  an  armstice.  At  that  time  he  was  in  reserve,  and 
as  soon  as  a  temporary  peace  was  concluded,  Mr.  Schmidt  left  the 
country  and  came  to  America.  Hie  crossed  the  ocean  in  a  sailboat, 
journeying  for  six  weeks.  At  first  he  staid  for  a  few  months  in 
New  York,  working  at  odd  jobs.  From  there  he  went  to  La 
Crosse,  Wisconsin,  where  he  staid  till  1866,  when  he  left  by  steamer 
for  St.  Paul,  and  thence  to  St.  Cloud  by  stage.  Here  he  worked 
for  his  brother  for  several  years.  At  one  time  Mr.  Schmidt  con- 
templated going  to  Montana  but  was  dissuaded  by  friendly  parties, 
and  remained  with  his  brother.  In  1868,  Mr.  Schmidt  took  a  trip 
by  stage  to  Fort  Abercrombie.  He  staid  only  a  week,  but  that  was 
long  enough  for  him  to  see  that  there  was  a  great  future  in  the 
Red  River  country.  On  the  20th  of  July,  1869,  he  came  back  and 
settled  on  the  reservation,  returning  in  the  fall  to  St.  Cloud  where 
he  married  Miss  Weling,  September  30,  1869.  Mr.  Schmidt  estab- 
lished a  general  store  on  the  Minnesota  side  opposite  Fort  Aber- 
crombie, and  in  1871  moved  from  the  Fort  to  Macauleyville,  where 
he  remained  till  1879.  As  soon  as  word  came  that  the  reservation 
would  be  opened  to  settlers,  Mr.  Schmidt  immediately  pre-empted  on 
his  present  farm,  March  1,  1879,  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  bends 
of  the  Red  River.  Soon  after,  he  closed  his  store,  built  a  little  log 
shanty  and  began  farming  on  the  location  where  he  now  resides. 

C.  T.  NESS. 

C.  T.  Ness  was  born  in  Christiania,  Norway,  in  1844  and  received 
his  education  there.  After  a  year's  service  in  the  military  schod, 
he  received  permission  to  leave  and  came  to  Detroit,  Michigan,  in 
1868.  He  worked  in  the  pineries  at  Menominee,  Wisconsin,  until 
1878.  In  October,  1873,  Mr.  Ness  worked  for  the  government,  at 
a  dollar  a  day,  driving  mule  teams  to  Fort  Abercrombie,  and  tak- 
ing ponies,  captured  in  the  Custer  campaign,  back  to  St.  Paul.  In 
1875,  he  was  married  to  Marie  Amundson,  and  as  they  had  read  a 
great  deal  about  the  rich  lands  at  Fort  Abercrombie,  and  as  Mr. 
Ness  knew  the  truth  of  the  reports  from  an  earlier  visit,  he  came 
west  in  a  covered  wagon  and  took  a  homestead  in  1878.  In  October 
he  brought  his  family  into  the  new  country,  traveling  by  rail  to 
Breckenridge.  His  first  house  was  built  of  lumber  which  he  hauled 
from  Fargo  by  team.  A  team^  however,  was  a  luxury  in  early  days  ^ 
and  very  expensive.  Consequently,  he  soon  sold  his  horses,  and 
bought  oxen,  which  were  much  cheaper  to  feed.  He  hauled  most 
of  his  grain  to  Fort  Abercrombie,  where  it  was  shipped  in  steam- 
boats. In  1882  a  warehouse  was  built  in  McCauleyville,  and  grain 
was  ferried  across  here  for  nearly  a  year.  Many  of  the  farmers 
also  hauled  grain  to  Fargo  and  Breckenridge.  To  have  their  grain 
ground  the  farmers  had  to  go  to  Elizabeth,  Minnesota.,  about  a 
hundred  miles  distant. 

Mr.  Ness  has  been  prominent  in  civil  affairs  ever  since  he  came 


Hom-e  of  C.  T.  Ness,  1878. 
First  House  Built  by  K.  L.  Johnson,  1871. 
Home  of  E.  Stafne,  1878. 
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to  Abercrombie.  He  has  been  road  commissioner  for  the  northern 
half  of  Richland  county,  member  of  the  school  board  and  of  the  town 
board  of  Abercrombie,  and  for  four  years  he  was  state  game  ward- 
en. He  is  at  present  marshal  of  the  village  of  Abercrombie  and 
deputy  sheriff  of  Richland  county.  In  1896  he  built  a  house  on  his 
homestead  and  engaged  in  the  machinery  business  "in  Abercrombie 
for  several  years.  He  remained  on  his  fa.rm  till  1909  when  he  sold 
his  homestead  and  moved  to  Abercrombie,  where  he  at  preseni 
resides. 

p.  S.  JOHNSON. 

P.  S.  Johnson  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  father  of  the  first 
white  child  born  in  Abercrombie  township.  He  was  born  in  Gul- 
brandsdalen  and  was  twenty-one  years  old  when  he  came  to  Eau 
Claire,  Wisconsin,  in  1866.  The  journey  took  him  five  weeks  and 
five  days  by  sailboat.  After  working  four  years  in  the  Wisconsin 
lumber  mills.  .He  married  Marie  Nielson  Syndenfor  in  1869.  Early 
in  the  spring  of  1871,  he  came  to  Abercrombie  township  and  on 
June  4,  1871  his  daughter  Nellie  was  born  (now  Mrs.  C.  E.  Olson). 
The  journey  to  Abercrombie  was  made  in  a  covered  wagon  with 
a  yoke  of  oxen.  Mr.  Johnson's  first  home  was  a  dugout  on  the  bank 
of  the  Wild  Rice  river  in  the  southern  part  of  the  township.  The 
dugout -also  had  a  sod  top,  and  here  the  family  lived  until  the  log 
house  was  built,  about  half  a  year  later.  Mr.  Johnson  remembers 
seeing  the  military  expedition  going  out  to  punish  the  Indians  after 
the  Custer  massacre,  the  wagon  train  and  all  was  fully  four  miles 
long.  He  also  saw  them  on  their  way  back,  when  they  had  many 
hundreds  of  ponies,  which  they  had  seized  from  the  hostiles  or  had 
traded  from  the  Indians.  Owing  to  lack  of  pasturage  but  400' 
ponies  out  of  2,600  were  alive  when  they  reached  Fort  Abercrombie.^ 
When  the  land  was  surveyed,  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Johnson  had 
squatted  on  Northern  Pacific  land  so  he  bought  his  claim. 

K.  L.  JOHNSON. 

K.  L.  Johnson  is  the  son  of  John  Pederson  Lostuen  who  was  ai 
squatter  here  together  with  his  sons  K.  L.  and  P.  S.  Johnson,  as 
early  as  1871.  He  was  born  in  Froen,  Guldbrandsdalen,  in  1850,  and 
was  nineteen  years  old  when  he  came  to  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin.  The 
journey  took  him  only  eleven  days  .by  steamboat.  Mr.  Johnson 
gave  as  his  reason  for  coming  to  America  the  brighter  prospects 
of  this  country,  the  better  advantages  to  earn  one's  own  living,  and, 
above  all,  the  abundance  of  land  in  striking  contrast  to  Norway,, 
where  there  was  not  land  enough  to  buy  for  the  younger  genera- 
tion. His  father  came  in  a  prairie  schooner  from  Eau  Claire  to- 
Abercrombie  in  1871,  but  K.  L,  Johnson  came  by  train  to  Brecken- 
ridge,  and  from  there  traveled  to  Abercrombie  on  foot.    Mr.  John- 


^It  was  rumored  among  the  settlers  that  the  Indians  had  given  poison  to  the  ponies  ^ 
when  they  traded  them  to  the  soldiers. 
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son  was  a  young  man  at  this  time,  and  soon  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  get  a  good  piece  of  land.  Not  having  much  to  do 
on  his  claim,  he  worked  on  the  steamers  on  the  Red  river,  and  at  the 
Fort.  In  1873,  while  working  on  the  steamer  Alpha,  he  went  as 
far  north  as  Winnipeg.  His  first  log  house  had  belonged  to  a  gov- 
ernment woodchopper,  and  here  he  lived  for  six  years.  Then  he 
built  another  log  house,  in  which  he  lived  till  he  was  married,  in 
1879  to  Bertha  T.  Hyslien.  Mr.  Johnson  also  worked  for  Col.  Crit- 
tenden at  the  fort)  in  the  capacity  of  man-of-all-work,  caring  for 
cows  and  doing  odd  jobs,  receiving  most  of  his  orders  from  Mrs. 
Crittenden.  He  received  twenty  dollars  a  month  for  this  work 
though  the  contract  was  for  twenty-six.  In  1881  he  filed  on  his 
homestead  at  Fargo,  and  has  been  living  on  it  ever  since. 

GILBERT  OLSON. 

Gilbert  Olson  was  born  at  Enebak,  Christiania  Amt.  Norway, 
June  20,  1840.  Leaving  Norway  by  steamer  in  1870,  he  landed  in 
New  York  and  from  thence  went  directly  to  Winona,  Minnesota. 
He  came  to  St.  Paul  in  1871  and  worked  in  a  shoe  factory  one 
year  and  in  1872,  came  to  Abercrombie  to  take  a  homestead.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  suitable  location  then  as  reservation  lands  were  not 
open,  and  so  he  went  back  to  Minneapolis  and  worked  in  a  shoe 
factory  two  more  years.  In  1877  he  came  to  Abercrombie  with  $700 
in  money,  so  he  bought  160  acres  of  railroad  land  at  $6  per  acre. 
He  married  that  same  fall  Miss  Maren  Pederson  from  Red  Wing, 
Minn.  Mr.  Olson  then  began  farming;  bought  oxen  and  plowed 
thirty  acres,  raising  23  bushels  an  acre  in  his  first  harvest  which  he 
sold  at  Fargo  for  84  cents  per  bushel.  He  farmed  this  land  until 
1894  when  he  sold  it  and  moved  to  Abercrombie  where  at  present  he 
is  engaged  in  the  jewelry  business. 

A.   K.  TWETO. 

A.  K.  Tweto  is  one  of  the  earliest  citizens  of  the  village  of  Aber- 
crombie. He  was  born  in  1859  on  Gaarden  Tveito,  Norway.  He 
came  to  America  with  his  parents  in  1874.  In  Norway  he  helped 
on  the  government  survey  to  put  roads  through  the  mountains.  The 
first  work  he  did  in  America  was  in  Wisconsin,  and  after  one  year 
the  family  moved  to  Worth  county,  Iowa  where  his  father  bought 
forty  acres  of  land  and  began  farming.  The  family  lived  in  Iowa 
till  1879  when  both  father  and  son  came  to  Abercrombie  and  settled 
on  reservation  land.  His  father  got  160  acres,  but  Mr.  A.  K. 
Tweto  lost  his  claim,  and  so  he  bought  a  right  on  some  school 
land  from  an  old  Englishman,  who  had  a  log  cabin  on  the  land. 
Here  Mr.  Tweto  began  farming  and  kept  it  up  till  the  land  came  into 
market,  when  he  bought  it  from  the  state  at  $28  per  acre.  When 
Abercrombie  village  started  in  1884  with  the  coming  of  the  railroad, 
Mr.  Tweto  began  hotel  business  there.    In  1886  he  wa«  married  to 
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IJellie  Erickson  of  Willmar,  Minn.,  and  then  sold  out  his  hotel 
interests  and  began  selling  machinery  in  1888.  He  organized  the 
the  Richland  County  Bank,  which  later  became  the  Firct  National 
Bank  of  Abercrombie  of  which  he  is  at  present  president.  Mr.  Tweto 
bas  engaged  extensively  in  both  farming  and  banking,  having  at 
present  majority  interests  in  five  different  banks. 

DIE  I.  MOEN  AND  NELS  O.  MAUSETH. 

Ole  Moen  came  from  Sundalen,  Trondhjem,  in  1879.  He  filed  on 
a  homestead  of  section  20  in  Abercrombie  township  in  the  fall  of  that 
year.  His  first  house  was  a  little  shack  12x12,  for  which  he  hauled 
lumber  from  Fargo.  His  first  wheat  was  hauled  to  D wight,  later 
be  hauled  to  Abercrombie,  Colfax,  and  Galchutt.  He  was  married 
in  1886,  and  has  four  children.  In  1887,  he  was  elected  school  di- 
rector when  the  western  school  district  was  organized,  and  has 
served  as  supervisor  ever  since.  He  has  also  served  one  year  on  the 
board  of  trustees  for  Mayville  Normal. 

In  company  with  Mr.  Moen  were  Peter  Bavre  and  Mr.  Mouseth. 
The  young  men  had  sought  permission  to  go  as  passengers  to  Eng- 
land. At  the  time  they  had  been  in  military  service  for  over  a  year. 
In  order  to  obtain  permission,  they  had  to  convince  the  police  officers 
that  they  intended  returning  within  six  months.  However,  when 
once  in  England,  there  was  no  one  to  stop  them  from  going  further, 
so  they  ventured  on  to  America.  At  first  they  went  to  Bismarck  to 
look  for  land,  but  people  there  advised  them  to  return  to  the  Red 
river  valley. 

Mr.  Mouseth  settled  on  his  land  almost  a  year  before  Mr.  Moen 
did.  At  that  time  there  was  no  one  on  the  prairie  except  Mr.  Nash, 
who  had  taken  land  there  in  the  spring  of  1878,  while  Mr.  Mouseth 
did  not  arrive  till  late  in  the  fall.  For  the  first  two  years  he 
lived  in  a  sod  claim  shanty,  having  first  built  a  little  frame  building, 
and  then  put  sod  around  it  so  as  to  keep  out  the  old.  At  first  he 
worked  on  the  railroad,  as  it  came  through  the  western  part  of  the 
township.  In  1881  he  was  married  and  in  the  spring  of  1882.  built 
a  large  frame  house  in  which  he  lived  until  1900. 

L.  E.  ANDERSON. 

One  of  the  early  settlers  in  Abercrombie  township  was  L.  E. 
Anderson.  He  was  born  in  Sweden,  and  at  twenty-two  years  of  age 
he  came  to  Hudson,  Wisconsin,  in  1868,  where  he  remained  till 
1879.  He  was  married  this  year  and  hearing  of  the  rich  lands  of 
our  county,  he  began  life  in  earnest  as  a  homesteader  west  of  the 
Wild  Rice  in  Abercrombie  township.  He  was  a  carpenter  by  trade 
from  Sweden,  and  did  a  good  business  as,  such  in  early  pioneer  days. 
Before  filing  on  land  in  Fargo,  he  worked  there  a  year  as  carpenter. 
Then,  taking  lumber  and  family  with  him,  he  finally  settled  down 
on  his  present  land.   The  trip  from  Fargo  was  a  hard  one  as  most 
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of  the  forty  miles  was  traversed  on  foot.  The  homestead  was  fin- 
ally reached,  and  ere  long  a  very  substantial  claim  shanty  had  been 
put  up.  Carpenters  were  in  great  demand,  and  plenty  of  jobs  were 
to  be  had,  building  grain  elevators,  mills,  and  houses  in  the  valley 
towns  as  the  railroad  came  past.  Therefore  Mr.  Anderson  did  not 
do  much  harvesting  for  the  first  seven  years.  Mrs.  Anderson  might 
have  supervised  the  farm  but  in  those  early  days  she,  too,  was  kept 
busy  making  bread  for  the  railroad  crews  which  at  that  time  were 
building  the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  &  Manitoba  railroad,  which  came 
directly  through  the  Anderson  homestead.  What  little  wheat  was 
harvested  was  immediately  ground  in  the  family  cofifee  mill,  and 
used  as  flour  for  the  hundreds  of  bread  loaves  eaten  by  railroad 
men  and  travelers. 

ERICK  A.  STAFNE. 

Another  prominent  man  from  Trondhjem,  Norway,  is  Erick  A. 
Sta^fne.  Born  in  Rennebo,  in  1848,  Mr.  Stafne  received  all  his 
education  in  Norway,  and  was  reared  on  a  farm.  He  resided  with 
his  parents  until  he  came  to  America  in  1871,  locating  in  Eau  Claire, 
*  Wisconsin.  His  first  trip  to  Abercrombie  was  in  1874,  when  he 
bought  a  tract  of  land  from  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany. In  1881  Mr.  Stafne  filed  on  a  homestead  in  the  Fort  Aber- 
crombie reservation  on  which  he  later  proved  up  and  which  he  still 
owns.  In  1882  he  was  married  to  Christine  Hagen,  also  a  native  of 
Norway,  who  came  to  Abercrombie  in  1872.  Mr.  Stafne  has  been 
prominent  in  political  affairs  for  many  years  and  had  served  suc- 
cessfully as  state  railroad  commissioner. 

EDITORIAL  FROM  ABERCROMBIE  HERALD,  NaV.   16,  1888. 

"It  was  indeed  gratifying  to  see  our  Scandinavian  friends  come 
to  the  polls  and  cast  a  republican  ballot  scarcely  marred  with  the 
pencil.  *  H<  *  These  sturdy  sons  of  Scandinavia  never  enjoyed 
the  privileges  of  a  free  and  protected  government  until  they  set 
foot  upon  American  soil,  and  that  they  appreciate  our  republican 
form  of  government  manifested  itself  when  they  walked  to  the  ballot 
•box  as  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  deposited  therein  their 
veto  to  Grover  Cleveland's  free  trade  doctrine  and  his  English  sym- 
pathies. Thank  God  that  these  people  are  enlightened  a^nd  have  all 
the  patriotism  of  the  American  citizen.  May  they  be  blessed  for 
their  wisdom  in  supporting  the  party  that  insures  wealth,  peace,  and 
contentment  for  all  time  to  come. 

You  cannot  find  one  speck  of  anarchy  among  these  people  nor  do 
you  hear  a  single  complaint.  No,  they  love  our  countrv  and  our 
laws,  and  there  is  not  a  people  who  would  be  more  willing  to  lay 
aside  the  plow  and  shoulder  a  U.  S.  musket  to  preserve  peace  than 
these  loyal  men  of  Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark.  They  love  our 
Stars  and  Stripes  and  we  welcome  them  into  the  republican  fold." 
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THE  LITTLE  OLD  SOD  SHANTY  ON  THE  CLAIM. 

(From  Fort  Abercrombie  Scout,  July  1,  1887,  probably  written  by 
the  editor,  F.  J.  Smith.) 

I  am  looking  rather  seedy  now,  while  holding  down  my  claim, 
And  my  victuals  are  not  always  served  the  best; 
And  the  mice  play  slyly  round  me  as  I  nestle  nown  to  sleep, 
In  roy  little  old  sod  shanty  on  the  claim. 

Yet,  I  rather  like  the  novelty  of  living  in  this  way,  ; 

Though  my  daily  bill  of  fare  is  rather  tame ; 

But  I  am  happy  as  a  clam  on  this  land  of  Uncle  Sam, 

In  my  little  old  sod  shanty  on  the  claim. 

But  when  I  left  my  eastern  home,  a  bachelor  so  gay. 
To  try  to  win  my  way  to  wealth  and  fame ; 
I  little  thought  that  I'd  come  down  to  burning  twisted  hay 
In  my  little  old  sod  shanty  on  the  claim. 

Chorus : 

The  hinges  are  of  leather  and  the  windows  have  no  glass. 
While  the  board  roof  lets  the  howling  blizzard  in ; 
And  I  hear  the  hungry  coyote  as  he  sneaks  up  through  the  grass, 
Round  my  little  old  sod  sha-nty  on  the  claim. 

NOTES  FROM  ABERCROMBIE  HERALD,  OCT.  26,  1888. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Fremont,  the  noted  colored  orator  of  Mississippi,  lec- 
tured in  Johnson's  hall,  this  city,  last  Wednesday  evening,  to  a  large 
and  fashionable  audience.  Mr.  Fremont  is  a  splendid  talker  and  well 
posted  on  topics  appertaining  to  the  south. 

The  Abercrombie  Cornet  band  have  arranged  to  give  a  grand 
opening  ball,  November  1st,  November  16,  1888. 

"Music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  beast."  The  Cornet 
Band  boys  have  started  in  to  win  this  time,  and  if  we  are  any  judge 
of  music  they  are  doing  nobly. 

Jimmy  Gallagher  the  baritone  veteran,  Don  Clark,  tuba,  and 
president  Crosby,  cornet  are  a  complete  band  withm  themselves. 
These  gentlemen  take  great  pains  to  perfect  themselves  on  their  re- 
spective instruments,  and  they  are  not  fa»r  from  that  goal  which  all 
amateurs  hope  to  reach,  namely,  a  professional.  If  all  members 
would  follow  suit,  it  would  not  be  long  before  Abercrombie  could 
proudly  boast  of  the  crack  band  of  North  Dakota. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  FORT  TOTTEN.  I 

CHAS.  DE  NOYER. 

Fort  Totten,  Dakota  Territory,  wa-s  established  by  General  A.  H. 
Terry,  July  17th,  1867.  It  was"  one  of  a  series  of  posts  built  for  the 
protection  of  an  overland  route  extending  from  southern  Minnesota 
into  western  Montana.^  The  other  forts  in  the  series  were  Aber- 
crombie,  Ransom,  Stevenson,  Buford,  Camp  Cooke  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Judith  river  in  Montana  and  Benton. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1S67,  with, a  considerable  force,  General 
Terry  advanced  into  the  Devils  Lake  region.  He  had  with  his  com- 
mand Pierre  Bottineau,  a  French  scout,  who  acted  as  guide  to  the 
expedition.^  Leaving  a  detachment  on  the  south  shore  of  Devils 
Lake,  General  Terry  proceeded  to  Fort  Stevenson,  where  he  took 
command  of  companies  A,  D,  and  K  of  the  Thirty-first  Infantry, 
they  having  arrived  at  that  post  by  way  of  the  Missouri  river  a  short 
time  previously.  With  these  troops  General  Terry  returned  to  the 
south  shore  of  Devils  Lake,  and  immediately  began  the  construction 
of  a  temporary  fort.  The  fort  was  named  Totten  in  honor  of  Brevet 
Major  General  Joseph  Gilbert  Totten,  late  chief  engineer  of  the 
United  States  army.  The  spot  selected  for  the  fort  was  located 
within  the  Devils  Lake  Indian  reservation,  on  the  south  side  of 
Devils  Lake  and  about  nine  hundred  feet  from  the  shore.  Its 
height  above  the  level  of  the  lake  is  about  forty  feet ;  its  height  above 
sea  level  is  fourteen  hundred  and  eighty  feet.  It  is  located  in  north 
lattitude  47°  58'  50"  and  in  west  longitude  98°  54'.  It  is  eighty- 
one  miles  from  Jamestown,  and  one  hundred  thirty-eight  miles  from 
Pembina  and  three  hundred  ninety-six  miles  from  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  region  around  Fort  Totten  is  rolling  and  hilly.  The  hills 
near  the  lake  are  cut  with  deep  ravines  covered  with  timber  and  un- 
derbrush. At  the  time  the  fort  was  built  the  shores  of  the  lake  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  were  skirted  with  dense  groves  of  ash,  elm 
and  oak.  Machinery  for  a  sawmill  had  been  brought  from  Fort 
Stevenson  and  the  rude  log  structures  of  the  temporary  fort  were 
soon  well  under  process  of  construction.  Before  the  cold  weather 
had  set  in,  the  troops  were  fairly  comfortable  in  their  new  winter 
quarters.  The  buildings  inclosed  a  space  about  four  hundred  feet 
square  which  was  used  as  a  parade  ground.  Standing  about  twenty 
feet  back  from  the  north  side  of  the  fort  was  a  stockade  built  of 
oak  logs,  from  about  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  in  thickness,  and 
eighteen  feet  high.^    On  the  south  side  of  the  fort,  between  the 

^Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  1867,  T. ,  r,(). 

^Tliis  account  is  given  on  tiie  authority  of  ]""rank  j'ahnor  of  Ft.  Totten,  and  Edward 
I.ohnes  of  Crary,   N.  D. 

■''Frank  Palmer  is  authority  for  tliis  account. 
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magazine  and  the  blacksmith  shop  was  the  sally  port  or  entrance 
gate,  made  of  heavy  four-inch  planks. 

The  first  military  force  at  Fort  Totten  consisted  of  companies  A 
D  and  K  of  the  Thirty-first  Infantry,  and  the  first  post  commander 
was  captain  S.  A.  Wainwright.  His  command  lasted  from  July  17th, 
1867,  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  fort,  until  December  26th, 
1867,  when  he  was  succeeded  in  command  by  Major  J.  N.  G. 
Whistler.  In  the  same  summer  that  Fort  Totten  was  built,  Charles 
A.  Ruffee  of  Minneapolis  secured  a  government  contract  for  a  pony 
express  between  Fort  Abercrombie  on  the  Red  river  and  Fort  Ben- 
ton, Montana.  This  proposed  mail  route  ran  from  Fort  Aber- 
crombie to  Fort  Ransom,  thence  up  the  Sheyenne  river  and  across  to 
Fort  Totten,  west  from  that  post  by  way  of  the  big  bend  of  the 
Mduse  river  to  Fort  Buford,  thence  along  the  Missouri  river  to  Fort 
Peck,  from  Fort  Peck  up  the  Milk  river  to  Boulder  creek,  and 
thence  in  a  direct  line  to  Fort  Benton.  It  was  thought  that  this 
would  become  a  permanent  overland  route  as  it  would  be  sufficiently 
protected  by  the  forts  embraced  in  its  length.  The  mail  company  of 
which  Mr.  RufTee  was  the  head,  had  planned  to  establish  camps 
or  stations  at  intervals  of  fifty  miles  along  the  route.  Two  men  were 
to  be  stationed  at  each  camp,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  carry  the 
mail  bags  to  and  from  the  neighboring  stations.^  It  was  thought 
that  the  mail  could  be  got  through  three  times  a  week,  but  the  plan 
proved  entirely  impractical  and  failed  almost  entirely.  The  stations 
could  not  be  maintained.  The  men  either  deserted  or  were  killed  by 
the  Indians.  The  mail  company  never  succeeded  in  getting  the 
mail  carried  farther  than  Fort  Totten,  and  when  it  failed  financially 
in  the  winter  of  1867-68,  the  commanding  officer  at  each  fort  was 
given  charge  of  the  mail  service  between  his  and  neighboring 
posts. 

During  the  winter  of  1867-68,  the  mail  for  Fort  Totten  was  car- 
ried at  rather  irregular  intervals  from  Fort  Abercrombie  by  way  of 
Fort  Ransom.  The  mail  carrier  was  Mr.  Thomas  Crayon.  On 
March  1st,  1868,  Frank  Palmer  arrived  at  Fort  Totten  from  Fort 
Peck,  Montana.  He  had  been  employed  during  the  previous  sum- 
mer by  Charles  Ruffee  to  take  charge  of  the  mail  route  between 
Fort  Buford  and  Fort  Benton.  But  as  the  mail  company  never  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  mail  through  to  Fort  Buford,  the  eastern 
terminus  of  that  part  of  the  line  under  charg-e  of  Mr.  Palmer,  he 
had  grown  doubtful  of  its  success  and  made  this  trip  to  Fort  Totten 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  matter.  This  long  trip  of  over 
three  hundred  miles  Mr.  Palmer  made  with  a  sleigh  and  four  dogs. 
Arriving  at  Fort  Totten  and  learning  of  the  failure  of  the  mail  com- 
pany, he  found  himself  out  of  employment,  and  gladly  accepted  the 
position  of  post  guide,  with  headquarters  at  Fort  Totten,  from  the 
military  department.    From  this  time  on  during  the  next  several 


^Mir.  Frank  Desjarlais  was  one  o£  these  mail  carriers.  For  an  account  of  his  life 
see  appendix,  p. 
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years  the  mail  was  carried  from  Fort  totten  to  Fort  Stevenson  once 
a  week,  but  no  attempt  was  now  made  to  maintain  stations  along  the 
way.  Two  men  caried  the  mail  over  the  entire  route  between  the 
two  forts,  but  there  were  some  irregularities  in  this  practice,  for  the 
hostility  of  the  Indians  did  not  permit  of  any  uniform  rule  of  pro- 
cedure. 

On  ^lay  loth,  1868,  two  mail  carriers  were  killed  by  a  band  of 
Sioux  between  Fort  Totten  and  Fort  Stevenson/  The  names  of 
these  two  men  were  ^McDonald  and  Rolette,  the  latter  a  half  breed 
who  accompanied  the  mail  carrier.  They  were  killed  in  the  vicinity 
of  Strawberry  Lake,  in  what  is  now  ^McLean  county.  ]\Ir.  Palmer 
had  received  the  mail  bag  from  McDonald  the  dav  before  he  was 
killed,  and  they  had  camped  that  night  together.  The  next  morning 
McDonald  started  back  for  Stevenson  and,  encountering  the  band  of 
Sioux,  he  was  murdered  by  them.  That  night  ^Ir.  Palmer  camped 
with  a  man  named  Coon  who  was  traveling  across  from  Fort  Tot- 
ten to  Fort  Stevenson  with  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  w^agon.  Coom 
rose  early  the  next  morning  and  proceeding  on  his  way,  he  en- 
countered the  same  fate  as  ^IcDonald.  Palmer  was  in  easy  distance 
of  Fort  Totten  and  arrived  there  by  noon.  Shortly  after  his  arrival, 
the  band  of  Sioux  rode  up  near  the  fort  and  attempted  to  stampede 
the  garrison  herd.  The  garrison  mules  were  grazing  about  half  a 
mile  west  of  the  fort  where  a  single  mounted  soldier  was  watching^ 
them.  Suddenly  the  Indians,  twelve  of  fifteen  in  number,  appeared 
over  the  rising  round  to  the  northwest,  near  where  the  ^fission 
School  now  stands.  They  were  very  close  to  the  herdsman  before 
he  was  awa»re  of  their  approach.  They  quickly  surrounded  the  herd, 
and  with  loud  yells  and  much  flapping  of  their  blankets,  they  tried 
to  stampede  the  mules  in  a  westerly  direction.  Some  of  them  rode 
up  and  tried  to  push  the  herdsman  from  his  horse.  He  did  not 
immediately  recognize  the  Indians  as  hostile,  but  took  them  for 
some  of  those  on  the  reservation,  and  thought  the  attack  a  mere 
frolic  on  their  part.  While  he  was  coming  to  a  realization  of  the 
true  situation,  a  curious  thing  was  happening.  The  mules  stamped- 
ed, but  they  stampeded  in  a  way  unfortuna-te  for  the  Indians.  They 
headed  straight  for  the  corral,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  savages  could 
do  they  held  steadfastly  to  their  course.  The  Indians  persisted  in 
trying  to  head  them  off  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  thus  swept  up 
until  they  were  scarcely  more  than  a  hundred  yards  from  the  post. 
By  this  time  the  garrison  was  aroused  and  opened  fire  upon  the  In- 
dians and  thereupon  they  swerved  off  and  took  to  flight.  The  sol- 
diers mounted  such  horses  as  were  then  in  the  corral  and  started  in 
pursuit,  but  the  savages  were  too  swift  and  could  not  be  overtaken. 
When  the  India.ns  got  out  a  few  miles  west  of  the  fort,  they  en- 
countered a  wagon  train  with  military  supplies  from  Fort  Steven- 
son. The  commander,  taking  them  for  a  band  of  friendly  Indians 
from  the  reservation,  called  upon  his  men  not  to  fire,  and  they  rode 

'Report  oi  the  War  Department.   ISOS.   I.,  ^.l. 
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past  unharmed.  Somewhat  in  the  rear  of  the  train,  however,  was  a 
single  teamster  who  had  stopped  at  the  head  of  the  bay  to  water  his 
mules.  The  Indians  rode  up,  shot  him  in  the  face,  and,  thinking 
him  dead,  they  cut  the  traces  of  his  mules  and  escaped  with  them.^ 
The  teamster,  an  old  frontiersman  named  Fluery,  was  brought  into 
the  fort,  his  wounds  were  dressed  and  he  recovered.^  In  the  mean- 
time the  detachment  of  troops  from  Fort  Totten  were  pursuing  the 
Indians  who  had  committed  these  daring  acts.  The  Indians  were 
not  overtaken,  but  their  camp  was  located  on  the  banks  of  Long 
Lake,  a  small  body  of  water  about  six  miles  northwest  of  where  the 
town  of  Oberon  now  stands.  Farther  south  near  the  old  trail  to 
Stevenson,  they  found  'the  body  of  Coon,  who  had  been  recently 
murdered.  The  bodies  of  McDonald  and  Rolette,  however,  were 
never  found.  McDonald  was  the  husband  of  Mary,  a  daughter  of 
Pierre  Botineau,  who  had  guided  the  troops  of  General  Terry  into 
the  Devils  Lake  region  the  summer  before.  The  Indian  who  had 
planned  this  daring  project,  and  led  this  attempt  to  steal  the  gar- 
rison herd  was  no  less  a  personage  than  Sitting  Bull,  then  a  chief 
of  minor  importance,  with  only  a  small  following. 

On  May  25th,  1868,  two  madl  cariers  were  captured,  stripped  of 
their  property,  but  escaped.^  These  two  men  were  Brown,  and  a 
French  half-breed.  They  had  been  put  in  the  place  of  McDonald 
and  Rolette,  after  the  latter  were  murdered.  They  were  captured 
by  Sitting  Bull  and  his  band  near  the  shore  of  Strawberry  Lake  in 
the  evening  just  at  dusk.  The  pack  horse  carrying  the  provisions 
for  the  mail  carriers,  however,  had  become  frightened  and  run  away. 
Many  of  the  Indians  started  after  it,  leaving  only  a  few  of  their 
number  to  guard  the  mail  cariers.  The  latter  succeeded  in  giving 
their  captors  the  slip,  crept  down  into  the  underbrush  and  rushes 
by  the  lake,  slipped  into  the  water  and  waded  or  swam  to  the  op- 
posite shore,  whence  they  made  their  way  back  to  Fort  Stevenson. 

On  August  23rd,  1868,  a  small  party  between  Fort  Totten  and 
Fort  Stevenson  was  attacked  by  the  Sioux.  One  sergeant 
and  two  men  were  killed,  and  the  stock  of  the  party  was  captured.* 
Frank  Palmer,  who  was  with  the  party,  gives  a  detailed  account 
of  this  incident  which  is  substantially  as  follows :  ''The  party  con- 
sisting of  six  soldiers  and  two  citizens,  had  halted  in  the  morning 
about  eleven  o'clock  and  pitched  their  camp  on  a  high  hill,  the  mos- 
quitos  being  very  bad  in  the  low  places.  This  spot  was  near  the  Big 
Coulee  and  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  town  of  Maddock.  After 
dinner  Mr.  Palmer  and  a  soldier  teamster  started  out  to  get  the 
horses  which  were  grazing  near  the  foot  of  the  hill.    When  they 


^In  the  report  of  the  War  Department  for  1868,  Vol.  I.,  p.  35,  brief  mention  is  made 
of  this  incident. 

^^It  is  said  that  while  his  wounds  were  being  dressed  that  Mr.  Fluery  recovered  con- 
sciousness and  asked  the  surgeon  what  he  was  doing.  He  replied  that  he  was  probing 
for  the  bullet.  Fluery  answered  that  that  was  unnecessary  and  drew  the  bullet  from 
his  pocket. 

^Report  of  War  Department,   1866,   I.,  35. 
*Report  of  the  War  Department,  1868,  I.,  35. 
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had  reached  the  coulee  bottom,  about  three  hundred  yards  from 
camp,  they  sunddenly  heard  a  volley  of  shots  fired  and  a  great  war- 
whoop  in  their  rear.  The  camp  had  been  attacked  by  Indians. 
They  turned  and  hurried  back  to  the  camp,  where  they  found  that 
the  sergeant  and  two  of  the  soldiers  had  been  killed.  The  sergeant 
-was  shot  through  the  heart,  and  each  of  the  soldiers  received  two 
balls.  A  sixth  shot  had  struck  a  wagon  tire  near  the  head  of  the 
civilian  mail  carrier.  Upon  examining  the  ground  they  concluded 
that  the  Indians  had  determined  to  wipe  out  the  whole  party.  Hav- 
ing full  knowledge  of  the  customs  of  small  parties  and  knowing  that 
two  of  the  men  would  leave  the  camp  to  get  the  horses,  the  Indians 
had  crept  up  to  within  thirty  yards  of  the  camp.  The  attack  had 
not  accomplished  the  full  purpose  of  the  savages,  and  they  retreated, 
driving  off  the  horses  of  the  mail  party  as  they  went.  The  mail 
carrier,  however,  had  one  horse  that  was  not  taken  with  the  rest, 
and  with  this  he  made  his  way  back  to  Fort  Totten  and  secured  a 
military  guard  of  twenty-five  men  who  saw  the  mail  through  to 
Fort  Stevenson.^ 

Such  were  the  dangers  to  which  mail  carriers  on  the  west  route, 
from  Totten  to  Stevenson,  were  exposed.  The  east  route,  however, 
from  Totten  to  x\bercrombie,  was  comparatively  free  from  Indians, 
lying  as  it  did,  closer  to  the  border  of  civilization.  Thomas 
Crayon  continued  to  carry  the  mail  over  this  route  once  every  week 
until  1871.  He  traveled  on  horse  back  in  the  summer  and  w^th  a 
wagon  or  sleigh  and  four  mules  after  the  weather  grew  cold.  By 
1871  regular  mail  stations  were  established  along  this  route  at  the 
following  places :  first,  out  from  Fort  Totten,  at  Red  Willow  lake, 
in  the  southwestern  part  of  what  is  now  Nelson  county  and  about 
eighteen  miles  west  of  Aneta  ;  second,  at  Sibley's  Crossing  on  the 
Sheyenne  river  in  the  north  central  part  of  Barnes  county,  near  the 
present  site  of  Ashtabula;  third,  Maple  River  Crossing  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  Cass  County,  and  close  to  the  present  post  office  of 
Watson.-  By  this  time  two  mail  carriers  were  employed  by  Blakely 
and  Carpenter,  the  parties  who  had  contracted  for  the  carrying  of 
the  mail  over  this  route.  Mr.  Edward  Lohnes  carried  the  mail  from 
Totten  as  far  as  Sibley's  Crossing  where  he  met  and  camped  with  a 
second  carrier  who  had  charge  of  the  mail  on  the  east  half  of  the 
route. ^  The  mail  was  carried  over  the  east. route  until  1S73  when 
the  Northern  Pacific  railroad  reached  Jamestown,  and  the  mail  be- 
gan to  be  carried  from  that  point.  The  stations  on  this  route  were 
as  follows :  first,,  Brenner's  Crossing  on  the  Sheyenne  river,  about 
eighteen  miles  southeast  of  the  fort,  in  the  north  central  part  of 
what  is  now  Eddy  county ;  second,  Lake  Bellow,  near  the  present 
site  of  Larrabee  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Foster  county ;  third, 
Grasshopper  Hill,  alx)ut  twenty  miles  due  north  of  Jamestown."* 

^The  foregoing  account  is  related  by  Frank  Palmer. 

^This  account  is  piven  upon  the  authority  of  Edward  Tolincs  and  Thos.  Crayon. 

•"•For  a  biography  of  Edward  Lohncs  see  appendix. 

*This  account  is  contribiiterl  by  Edward   Eolines  and  Henry  Hale. 
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When  Fort  Totten  was  built  there  were  no  Indians  in  ^the  im- 
mediate vicinity.  During  the  following  winter,  two  traders  with 
an  interpreter,  went  out  to  the  Big  Bend  of  the  Mouse  river  and  in- 
vited the  Sioux  to  come  into  the  fort.  The  Indians  sent  back  a 
small  force  of  warriors  to  determine  whether  or  not  this  invitation 
was  made  in  good  faith.  Being  satisfied  that  it  was,  they  returned^ 
and  the  Indians  began  gradually  to  come  into  the  fort  and  settle  in 
small  bands  on  the  reservation,  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the  post. 
Their  willingness  to  do  so  was  probably  due  to  their  starving  con- 
dition.^ The  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Totten  found  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  issue  large  quantities  of  rations  to  these  Indians  during 
this  first  winter  to  prevent  their  dying  of  hunger.^ 

In  1868,  Major  J.  N.  G.  Whistler,  the  commander  at  Fort  Totten, 
reported  that  the  largest  number  of  Indians  who  had  received  rations 
at  that  post  was  681.^  In  1870,  J.  W.  Daniels,  the  United  States 
Agent  on  the  Sisseton  Indian  Agency,  Dakota  Territory,  reported 
that  of  the  Indians  at  Devils  Lake  there  were  152  men,  143  women, 
and  245  children,  a  total  of  540.  During  the  summer  of  1870  they 
had  raised  276  bushels  of  corn  from  seed  furnished  by  the  agency. 
Hie  recomimended  that  an  Indian  agent  be  appointed  for  the  Fort 
Totten  reservation.  At  this  time  there  were  no  buildings  for  em- 
ployees or  for  storage  of  supplies,  but  the  acting  assistant  quarter- 
master at  Fort  Totten  had  offered  the  old  log  quarters  for  the  use 
of  the  Indian  Department  during  the  coming  winter.'^ 

On  May  4th,  1871,  William  H.  Forbes,  the  first  United  States 
Indian  Agent,  arrived  at  Fort  Totten.  On  September  30th  of  the 
same  year,  he  reported  the  number  of  Indians  on  the  Agency  to  be 
732.  During  the  summer  of  1871  they  had  planted  over  one 
hundred  acres,  and  had  raised  1,500  bushels  of  corn,  500  bushels  of 
potatoes,  1,000  bushels  of  turnips,  and  had  cut  and  stacked  200  tons 
of  hay.    The  agent  lived  at  the  old  fort  for  lack  of  better  quarters.^ 

On  September  6th,  1872,  Major  Forbes  again  reported  to  the  In- 
dian department.  The  largest  number  of  Indians  on  the  Agency 
during  the  year  was  725.  The  wheat  and  oats  crop  that  summer 
had  been  destroyed  by  grasshoppers.*^  However,  the  Indians  had 
harvested  2,000  bushels  of  corn,  1,500  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  had 
put  up  300  tons  of  hay.  A  saw  and  grist  mill  run  by  a  twenty-five 
horse  power  engine  had  been  built.  This  together  with  other  agency 
machinery  to  the  value  of  $5,000  had  been  purchased.  More  than 
fifty  men  had  adopted  citizens'  dress.  The  Indian  agent  and  his 
employees  still  occupied  the  buildings  of  the  old  fort. 

A  Catholic  school  was  to  be  established  at  the  agency.  Reverend 
Father  J.  B.  Genin  was  the  missionary  at  the  post.    The  Indians 

^Mr.  Crayon  and  Mr.  Palmer  have  given  this  account. 

^Report  of  the  War  Department,   1866,   I.,  36. 

^Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,   1868,  194. 

*Ib.,    1870,  226. 

5Ib.,   1871,   p.  - 

«Ib.,  1872,  258. 
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on  the  reservation  numbered,  males  249,  females  471,  total  720.^ 
On  September  10,  1875,  Paul  Becksmith,  successor  of  Major  Forbes 
aeceased,  came  to  Fort  Totten  to  assume  the  duties  of  Indian  agent 
at  that  post.-  At  this  time  there  were  800  Indians  on  the  reservation. 
365  males,  335  females.  There  were  twenty  white  employees  and 
twelve  others.  There  was  one  school  building,  with  four  teachers 
and  thirty-five  pupils.  There  were  sixty-nine  church  members  but 
no  church  building.  Five  agency  buildings  had  been  erected  during 
the  year.  Of  the  Indians  275  wore  citizen's  dress.  A  manual 
labor  school  was  at  this  time  conducted  by  the  Gray  Nuns  of  jNIont- 
real.  During  this  season  the  following  amount  of  produce  hatd 
been  raised :  5,000  bushels  of  corn,  5,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  2,000 
bushels  of  turnips,  and  100  bushels  of  onions.  The  Indians  had  560 
horses,  122  oxen,  98  wagons  and  they  occupied  109  log  houses.^ 

The  Fort  Totten  Indian  Reservation  had  been  provided  for  in 
a  treaty  signed  February  19th,  1867,  between  the  United  States 
overnment  and  the  Sisseton,  Wahpeton,  and  Cut-head  Sioux. 
This  reservation  contained  about  360  square  miles  of  territory,  but 
within  its  borders  and  embracing  about  one-half  of  its  area  was  the 
Fort  Totten  military  reservation,  established  by  an  order  of  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  January  11th,  1870. 

The  boundaries  of  this  military  reservation  had  been  described  pre- 
viously and  recommended  in  the  following  General  Orders : 

"'headquarters 
Department  of  Dakota 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  June  30,  1869. 

General  Orders,  No.  55. 

Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  public  lands 
included  in  the  hereinafter  described  survey,  are  hereby  reserved  to 
the  United  States  for  military  purposes,  and  are  declared  to  be  the 
Military  Reservation  of  Fort  Totten,  Dakota  Territory. 

The  initial  point  is  a  post  in  the  center  of  a  pile  of  stones  on  the 
southern  shore  of  Minnewaukan  or  Devils  Lake,  5  miles  and  300 
rods  west,  1°  north  from  the  center  of  the  permanent  post;  thence 
south  30°  east,  9  miles  a.nd  196  rods,  to  a  post  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Sheyenne  river,  thence  southeasterly  along  the  north  bank 
of  the  river,  9  miles  and  182  rods,  to  a  post,  also  on  the  north  bank  ' 
of  the  Sheyenne  river;  thence  30°  north,  4  miles  and  256  rods,  to  a 
post;  thence  north  30°  west,  10  miles  and  192  rods,  to  a  post  on  the 
southern  bank  of  Devils  Lake,  in  the  center  of  a  pile  of  stones  ; 
thence  along  the  southern  shore  of  Devils  Lake  29  miles  and  316 
rods  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

The  commanding  ofificer  at  Fort  Totten  will  cause  to  be  erected  in 

'Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  1872,  390.  Inquiries  made  of  per- 
sons living  at  the  fort  in  1874  bring  the  following  information:  There  was  no  priest 
there  hv  the  name  of  Father  (Bennett.  The  name  is  probably  a  inistake  for  that  of 
Father  Jean  T?aptiste  Genin,  who  though  never  stationed  at  I'ort  Totten  passed  through 
there,  remaining  once  for  a  week  at  a  time,  about  the  year  187t,  and  had  been  tlierc. 
in   passing,    at  times  before. 

2Ib.,  93. 

•Tb.,   1875,   lOG  and  239. 
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place  of  the  posts  above  described,  permanent  cut  stones,  firmlv 
embedded  in  the  ground ;  on  the  inner  faces  of  each  stone  the  letters, 
"U.  S."  will  be  chiselled,  in  raised  letters,  and  on  the  outer  face  of 
each  stone  will  be  painted  or  cut  the  words,  "Military  Reservation." 
By  Command  of  Major-General  Hancock. 

R.  Chandler, 
Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

Official : 

R.  Chandler, 
Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General."^ 

In  1872  Major  Forbes,  the  Indian  Agent  at  Fort  Totten,  com- 
plained to  the  Interior  Department  that  the  military  reservation  a<t 
that  post  contained  ''all  the  best  lands,  all  the  fresh  water,  and 
nearly  all  the  timber,  as  well  as  the  improvements  of  the  Indians." 
On  July  1st  of  the  same  year  a  proposition  was  made  to  the  War 
Department  that  the  military  reservation  be  so  reduced  as  to  give 
the  Indians  the  privileges  they  were  entitled  to,  without  infringing 
upon  the  necessities  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Totten.  But  Major 
Forbes  had  already  recommended  that  until  the  Indian  reservation 
could  be  permanently  subdivided  and  ''apportioned  in  tracts  of  160 
acres  to  each  head  of  a  family  or  single  individual  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  in  accordance  with  article  five  of  the  Treaty  of  1867, 
that  matters  remain  as  at  present,  giving  the  Indians  all  the  privi- 
leges heretofore  enjoyed,  with  the  understanding  that  no  Indians' 
farms  be  opened  or  improvements  for  them  ,be  made  any  nearer  the 
fort  than  where  they  are  at  present,  some  four  miles  distant."  Both 
the  Indian  Bureau  and  the  War  Department  concurred  in  the  recom- 
mendations of  Major  Forbes,  thus  the  matter  rested  until  1875. 

In  the  meantime,  on  October  7th,  1873,  the  president  of  the  United 
States  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Department 
and  Division  commanders,  had  declared  a  reservation  for  Fort  Tot- 
ten for  the  uprpose  of  securing  a  fuel  supply  for  the  post,  and  em- 
bracing the  lands  previously  reserved  by  the  following  General 
Orders : 

"headquarters 
Department  of  Dakota 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  June  30,  1873. 

General  Orders,  No.  57. 

Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  proper  authorities,  all  the  islands 
in  Minnewaukan  or  Devils  Lake  are  hereby  added  to  the  present 
military  reservation  of  Fort  Totten,  Dak.  T.,  as  approved  by  the 
president,  and  announced  in  General  Orders,  No.  55,  series  of  1869, 
from  these  headquarters. 

By  command  of  Brigadier-General  Terry, 

O.  D.  Greene, 
Assistant  Adjutant-General."^ 


^Senate  Executive  Documents,  3rd  Sess,  53rd  Cong.,  No.  79,  p.  3. 
nh.,  No.  79,  p.  3. 
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The  first  supplies  for  the  garrison  at  Fort  Totten  were  brought 
overland  from  St.  Cloud,  Alinnesota  by  ox  teams.  The  heavier  sup- 
plies, however,  of  artillery,  arms  and  ammunition  were  shipped  from 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  up  the  Missouri  river  to  Fort  Stevenson  and  thence 
overland  by  ox  teams  to  Fort  Totten.^ 

The  government  bought  large  supplies  of  beef  cattle  from  con- 
tractors in  southern  Minnesota.  These  cattle  were  driven  across 
the  plains  in  the  summer  time  when  the  prairie  afforded  excellent 
grazing.  The  first  supply  of  beef  ca-ttle  was  purchased  from  Henry 
Paler  of  Henderson,  Minnesota.  Thomas  Welsh,  of  the  same  place, 
was  another  contractor  who  for  several  years  supplied  the  garrison 
at  Fort  Totten  and  at  other  posts  with  beef  cattle.  In  his  employ 
was  Lawrence  Obert,  who  several  times  had  charge  of  the  herd  taken 
to  Fort  Totten."  When  the  herd  reached  Fort  Totten  two  or  three 
of  the  soldiers  were  detailed  at  a  time  to  act  as  herdsmen.  A  corral 
was  built  a  short  distance  southeast  of  the  fort  in  the  timber  where 
there  was  a  spring  of  running  water.  The  cattle  were  slaughtered 
as  they  were  needed,  generally  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  a  week. 
During  the  winter,  the  cattle  were  kept  in  log  stables  located  near 
the  corral.  Hay  was  furnished  by  a  government  contractor.  After 
a  few  years  when  the  fort  had  become  more  accessible  to  railroads, 
corn  and  bran  were  shipped  in  to  feed  the  stock  during  the  winter. 
Sometimes  milch  cows  w^ere  loaned  to  the  dift'erent  companies  by 
the  beef  contractor.^ 

The  soldiers  were  obliged  to  raise  their  own  vegetables  and  each 
company  cultivated  a  garden.  During  the  first  two  summers, 
however,  little  was  raised  as  the  spot  that  had  been  selected  for 
the  garden  proved  to  be  too  low  and  wet.  In  the  third  season  the 
garden  was  located  on  higher  ground  immediately  to  the  south  and 
west  of  the  temporary  fort,  and  proved  a  great  success.  Each  com- 
pany had  a  separate  garden  spot  and  these  were  gradually  extended 
until  they  embraced  from  three  to  five  acres  each.  Among  the 
vegetables  and  garden  truck  produced  were  potatoes,  cabbage, 
sw^et  corn,  beans  in  variety,  peas,  carrots,  parsnips,  radishes,  lettuce, 
onions,  rutabagas,  turnips,  beets,  spinach,  carroway,  dill,  sage,  citron, 
pumpkins,  cucumbers,  and  squash  in  variety. 

Sometimes  more  vegetables  were  raised  than  were  needed  and  the 
soldiers  occasionally  disposed  of  the  surplus  at  the  store  of  the  post 
trader.  This  was  more  often  the  case  during  the  latter  years  of  the 
fort  when  the  settlement  of  the  surrounding  country  created  a  la<rger 
demand  for  such  produce."*  A  gardner  was  usually  detailed  from 
each  company  whose  only  military  duty  was  to  appear  at  inspection 
once  a  week.   These  gardens  were  highly  important  as  they  demon- 

'Tbis  account  is  contributed  by  Frank  Palmer. 

^David  DcNoyer,  a  resident  of  Henderson,  Minn.,  at  tbc  time,  is  authority  for  tliis 
statement. 

''This  account  is  confrihutcd  by  Charles  Johnson,  butcher  at  l'\irt  Totten  in  the  latter 
seventies. 

•*FIenry  TTale  is  authority  for  this  account. 
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strated  what  the  country  could  be  made  to  produce  and  thus  proved 
a  great  inducement  to  settlement. 

At  the  time  that  Fort  Totten  was  built  and  for  many  years  after 
game  was  abundant  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Buffalo  were  killed 
between  Fort  Totten  and  Jamestown  as  late  as  1878.  The  soldiers 
sometimes  secured  leave  of  absence  to  go  on  hunting  expeditions 
and  returned  with  their  sleighs  loaded  with  deer  and  antelope  even 
late  in  the  seventies.  Geese,  ducks,  swan,  and  cranes,  were  very 
numerous  around  Devils  Lake  and  were  often  killed  in  large 
number.^ 

When  Fort  Totten  was  first  established  in  the  summer  of  1867, 
the  Northwest  Fur  Company  had  sent  an  agent  to  the  post  with  the 
expectation  that  he  would  be  appointed  post  trader,  but  General 
Terry  appoined  E.  W.  Brenner  to  fill  that  position  and  the  first 
store  at  the  fort  was  established  by  him  shortly  after  the  founding 
of  Fort  Totten. 

In  connection  with  this  store,  located  about  ten  rods  southeast 
of  the  old  fort,  Mr.  Brenner  early  established  a  brewery.  Both 
brewery  and  store  were  maintained  in  rough  log  structures,  the 
brewery  building  containing  three  rooms  or  apartments.  The 
apparatus  for  the  brewery  consisted  of  a  great  kettle,  a  mess  tub  and 
a  cooling  tank.  Ten  barrels  of  beer  could  be  brewed  at  a  time ;  the 
brewing  process  took  several  days  and  generally  occurred  once  a 
week.  As  may  be  supposed,  the  beer  found  ready  sale  among  the 
soldiers  stationed  at  the  fort.^ 

Oil  July  1st,  1869,  Major  J.  N.  G.  Whistler  was  succeeded  in  com- 
man~d  at  Fort  Totten  by  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  G.  A.  Williams ; 
who  remained  until  August  25th,  1870.  The  garrison  was  entirely 
different  from  that  led  there  by  General  Terry  in  1867,  and  instead 
of  the  three  companies  of  the  Thirty-first  Infantry,  Colonel  Williams 
had  command  of  companies  A  and  K  of  the  Twentieth  Infantry.^ 

After  a  short  time,  from  August  25th,  1870,  to  September  11th 
of  the  same  year,  Colonel  Williams  was  succeeded  by  Captain  J.  H. 
Patterson.  The  term  of  Patterson's  command  lasted  from  Septem- 
ber 11th,  1870,  to  July  19th,  1872.  But  there  appears  to  have  been 
a  break  in  the  term  of  service  as  commanding  officer,  for  during  a 
part  of  1871  and  1872  Major  J.  E.  Yard  had  command  of  the  gar- 
rison at  Fort  Totten.* 

It  may  be  seen  by  the  census  of  1870  for  Fort  Totten,  that  in  ad- 
dition to  sixty-five  soldiers  and  non-commisisoned  ofiicers,  there 
were  six  commissioned  officers  and  one  army  surgeon.^  The  commis- 
sioned officers  were.  Major  George  Williams  (post  commander), 

^This  account  is  given  by  Frank  Palmer,  Henry  Hale  and  James  Michils,  a  sergeant 
at  Fort  Totten  in  the  latter  seventies. 

^Ever  Wagness  of  Devils  Lake  gives  this  account.  He  was  in  the  employ  of  Brenner 
in  1877. 

^Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,   1869,   I.,  156. 
_  *A  complete  list  of  the  commanding  officers  at  Fort  Totten  cannot  be  had  at  this 
time.    The  annual  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  War  have  been  consulted,  but  this  gives 
the  name  of  the  commanding  officer  at  the  date  on  which  the  report  was  made  out. 

^See  Appendix,  p. 
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Captain  John  Patterson,  Captain  Henry  Thomas,  First  Lieutenant 
Charles  Robinett,  First  Lieutenant  Thomas  Piatt,  and  Second  Lieu- 
tenant Thomas  Lord.  Of  these,  Captain  Robinett  was  a  foreigner 
by  birth,  a  native  of  Russia.  The  army  surgeon  was  Mozer 
Boughter.  Of  the  sixty-five  soldiers,  thirty-one  were  of  foreign 
birth,  and  of  these  Ireland  furnished  eighteen,  the  others  being 
scattered  among  Germany,  England,  Canada,  Scotland  and  Bel- 
gium. 

Besides  officers  and  troops  there  were  174:  other  persons  at  the 
fort,  employees,  laborers,  hunters,  and  others  and  their  families ; 
there  were  sixty-nine  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age.  Of 
the  employees  and  tradesmen  at  the  fort,  John  Cramsie,  who  after- 
ward became  Indian  agent  there,  was  government  blacksmith,  Frank 
Palmer  was  sutler's  clerk,  Thomas  Crayon  was  mail  carrier,  Joseph 
Duffy  was  a  bookkeeper,  Thomas  Cavanaugh  was  a  trader,  and 
Troyer  Dominick  was  a  brewer.  Of  the  civilians  at  the  fort,  about 
twenty-five  per  cent  were  of  foreign  birth. 

It  was  early  in  the  seventies  that  most  of  the  buildings  of  the  new 
fort  were  completed.^  They  stood  800  yards  south  of  the  original 
fort.  By  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  approved  April  6th,  1889, 
the  secretary  of  war  had  been  authorized  to  construct  the  buildings 
of  the  new  post.^  But  it  was  several  years  before  the  work  was 
completed.  Patrick  Nash  had  the  contract  for  constructing  the  new 
buildings.  After  putting  up  three,  however,  he  went  into  bank- 
ruptcv,  and  Henry  Dale,  of  Kankakee,  Illinois,  contracted  for  the 
completion  of  the  work.  The  buildings  of  the  new  fort  were  com- 
pleted at  a  cost  of  $106,365.37.  They  were  sufficiently  large  to  pro- 
vide garrison  room  for  four  companies.  The  funds  applied  to  the 
construction  were  an  unexpended  sheltering  fund  of  $81,335.55  and 
an  additional  sum  of  $25,000  authorized  to  be  expended  by  the  war 
department.  With  the  exception  of  the  stables,  granary,  and  a  few 
outhouses,  the  new  buildings  were  constructed  of  brick.  The  brick 
was  made  near  the  spot,  at  a  point  just  across  the  narrow  bay  east 
of  the  original  fort.  The  brick  did  not  prove  to  be  of  the  best 
quality,  however,  for  as  the  clay  from  which  they  were  made  con- 
tained lime,  they  had  a  tendency  to  crumble.  The  brick-kiln  was 
never  operated  after  the  fort  had  been  constructed. 

In  1872,  while  Major  Yard  was  in  command  at  Fort  Totten,  he 
proposed  a  reduction  of  the  military  reservation  by  drawing  the 
eastern  boundary  line  to  within  three  miles  of  the  post.  Indian 
Agent  Forbes  had  approved  of  this  idea  and  the  same  reduction 
was  recommended  later  by  Colonel  L.  C.  Hunt,  who  succeeded  Cap- 
tain Patterson  as  post  commander  July  19th,  1872.  He  remained 
there  during  the  four  succeeding  years.    During  his  command,  in 

'The  exact  clat«  when  the  new  fort  was  first  occupied  cannot  he  stated  at  this  time. 
On  the  authority  of  Frank  Palmer,  liowever,  we  learn  that  the  change  from  the  old 
to  the  new  fort  took  place  Rradually  as  the  new  huildiuRS  were  comiilcted. 

'■'Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  United  States  Senate,  on  I'ehruary  1  •« .  ISO"). 
Senate  Executive  Documents,   .'Ud  Session,   SSrd  Congress.   No.  70,   i>.  '.?. 
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the  spring  18'75,  the  Devils  Lake  Indian  reservation  was  surveyed 
and  subdivided  into  legal  subdivisions  in  accordance  with  a  pro- 
vision of  the  treaty  made  with  the  Indians  in  1867.  Definite  action 
with  regard  to  the  reduction  of  the  military  reservation  then  be- 
came necessary. 

Lieutenant  Hunt  on  July  30th,  1875,  recommended  the  reduction 
of  the  reservation  by  drawing  the  eastern  boundary  line  to  within 
three  miles  of  the  fort,  the  new^  line  to  run  north  and  south.  This 
was  the  same  reduction  that,  had  been  proposed  in  1873  by  Major 
Yard,  then  post  commander,  and  the  Indian  Agent  Forbes,  who  at 
that  time  had  said:  "If  the  line  of  the  military  reservation  is  now 
to  be  definitely  fixed,  the  line  suggested  by  Major  Yard  is  certainly 
not  an  unfair  proposition,  leaving  aside  the  question  of  prior  rights." 
The  reduction  proposed  by  Colonel  Hunt  gave  the  Indians  the  great 
bulk  of  the  wood,  water,  and  arable  land,  together  with  the  school 
house,  mill  and  Indian  improvements  lying  within  the  limits  of  the 
military  reservation.  But  Colonel  Hunt  disapproved  of  the  further 
reduction  of  the  military  reservation,  by  drawing  in  the  western 
boundary,  saying  that  it  was  on  the  ''common"  ground  between  the 
old  and  the  proposed  eastern  boundary  that  most  of  the  Indians  had 
gathered  and  would  continue  to  live,  wherever  their  allotments 
might  be ;  that  it  was  the  most  attractive  part,  and  not  too  far  f  rom^ 
the  agency,  which  ought,  with  all  its  employees,  to  be  near  its  work 
among  the  Indians,  and  that  the  "common"  ground  with  its  school 
house,  mill,  wood,  and  water  was  indispensable  to  the  Indians  but 
not  to  the  military  reservation.  Colonel  Hunt  also  disapproved  of  the 
limits  for  the  reservation  which  had  been  suggested  by  the  Indian 
Bureau,  viz. :  "four  miles  square,  the  fort  being  in  the  center  there- 
of," as  these  limits  would  not  embrace  sufficient  grazing  and  hay 
land,  the  hay  meadows  being  scattered  and  far  apart.  Colonel  Hunt 
closed  his  report  with  the  statement  that  there  was  abundant  room 
for  both  Indian  and  militarv  reserves.  The  recommendations  of 
Colonel  Hunt  were  approved  by  the  Department  and  Division  com- 
manders the  following  month  and  on  September  6th,  1875,  were 
submitted  by  the  serretary  of  war  to  the  Interior  Department  for 
its  consideration,  together  with  a  map  showing  the  proposed  change 
of  boundaries. 

On  February  14th,  1876,  the  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs 
recommended  that  the  milita-ry  reservation  of  Fort  Totten  be  re- 
stricted to  the  following  limits  :  "To  be  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
line  dividing  ranges  64  and  65  west ;  on  the  south  by  the  Sheyenne 
river ;  on  the  west  by  the  line  dividing  ranges  65  and  66  west ;  and 
on  the  north  by  Devils  Lake,  a  territory  six  miles  in  width  and  ten 
or  twelve  miles  in  length."  Again  the  matter  was  referred  by  the 
military  authorities  to  the  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Totten.  On 
March  27th,  1876,  Captain  Fletcher,  then  in  command  at  the  fort, 
recommended  the  same  reduction  of  the  military  reservation  as  had 
been  suggested  on  July  30th  of  the  preceding  year  by  Colonel  Hunt. 
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This  recommendation  was  concurred  in  by  the  Department  Com- 
mander, General  Terry.  Thereupon  an  opinion  was  rendered  by 
the  Judge  Advocate's  office  upon  the  question  of  title  involved. 
This  opinion  vras  adverse  to  the  establishment  of  a  military  reserva- 
tion within  the  limits  of  an  Indian  reservation,  created  by  statute 
or  treaty.  Thereupon  the  Secretary  of  War,  on  July  28th,  1876, 
directed  that  the  boundaries  of  the  military  reservation  of  Fort 
Totten  be  determined  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  consequently  the  followmg 
general  orders  were  issued : 

''headquarters 
Department  of  Dakota, 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  August  28,  1876. 

General  Orders,  No.  17. 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Honorable  Secretary  of 
War,  of  July  28,  1876,  and  an  order  from  the  Headquarters  of  the 
Army,  dated  August  1,  1876,  endorsed  on  papers  relating  to  the 
military  reservation  of  Fort  Totten,  such  reservation,  as  heretofore 
established  and  announced  in  General  Orders  Xo.  55  of  1869,  and 
General  Orders,  No.  57  of  1873,  from  these  Hearquarters,  is  here- 
by reduced  so  as  to  embrace,  only  the  territory  as  hereinafter  named 
as  follows,  viz : 

1.  All  the  islands  in  ]\Iinnewaukan  or  Devils  Lake. 

2.  The  tract  of  land  bounded,  according  to  the  survey  of  the 
Devils  Lake  Indian  Reservation  made  in  1875  for  the  L'nited  States 
by  Charles  H.  Bates,  viz : 

*'On  the  east  by  the  line  dividing  ranges  61  and  65  west :  on  the 
south  by  the  Sheyenne  river ;  on  the  west  by  the  line  dividing  ranges 
65  and  66  west ;  and  on  the  north  by  Devils  Lake." 

The  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Totten  will  cause  the  boundary 
stones  erected  under  General  Orders,  No.  55,  of  1869,  from  these 
Headquarters,  to  be  removed  from  their  present  position  and  to  be 
placed  so  as  to  correctly  mark  that  portion  of  the  new  reservation 
which  is  included  in  section  2  of  its  description,  as  herein  announced. 
By  command  of  Brigadier-General  Terrv 

George  D.  Ruggles,, 
Assistant  Adjutant-General."^ 
It  was  subsequently  ascertained,  however,  that  the  supposed 
islands  were  -peninsulas.  Therefore  an  additional  executive  order 
dated  February  10th,  1881,  was  procured  reserving  certain  por- 
tions of  the  peninsulas  on  the  northern  shore  of  Devils  Lake  as  an- 
nounced in  the  following  general  orders 

''headquarters 
Department  of  Dakota. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  March  21,  1881. 

General  Orders,  No.  1. 

In  accordance  Avith  the  order  of  the  president,  dated  February 


'Senate -Executive  Documents.  3rd     Session,  53rd  Congress,  No.  79,  p.  4. 
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10,  1881,  the  following  reservations  of  public  lands  for  the  military 
post  of  Fort  Totten,  Dak.  T.,  are  announced : 

1.  All  that  portion  of  the  peninsula  known  as  Graham's  Island, 
in  ]\Iinnewaukan  or  Devils  Lake,  which  lies  south  of  a  line  drawn 
due  east  and  west  across  the  neck  of  said  peninsula,  and  one  mile 
north  of  the  southermost  point  thereof. 

2.  All  that  portion  of  the  peninsula  known  as  Rock  Island,  in 
Minnewaukan,  or  Devils  Lake,  which  lies  south  of  a  line  drawn  due 
east  and  west  across  the  neck  of  said  peninsula,  and  two  miles  north 
oi  the  southermost  point  thereof. 

These  tracts  were  heretofore  reserved  under  the  president's  order 
of  October  7,  1873,  but  inadequately  described. 

The  post  commander  of  Fort  'Totten  will  furnish  for  the  War 
Department  a  plat  of  the  whole  reservation  for  that  post,  with  the 
boundaries  accurately  delineated  thereon,  show^ing  also  the  principal 
features  of  the  topography  of  the  reservation,. 

By  command  of  Brigadier-General  Terry ; 

Samuel  Breck, 
Assistant  Adjutant-General."^ 

In  1883,  the  reservation  was  further  reduced  by  the  following 
general  orders : 

"HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE  ARMY, 
Adjutant  General's  Office. 

Washington,  July  o,  1883. 

'General  Orders,  No,  59. 

By  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  W^ar  the  following  is  published 
for  the  information  and  guidance  of  all  concerned : 

The  limits  of  that  portion  of  the  Fort  Totten  Military  Reserva- 
tion, Dak.  T.,  lying  w^ithin  the  Devils  Lake  Indian  Reservation, 
ak.  T.,  are  reduced  by  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War  of  July 
8,  1876,  and  announced  in  General  Orders,  No.  17,  headquarters 
epartment  of  Dakota,  of  August  28,  1876,  are  still  further  re- 
uced  as  follows : 

'  Beginning  on  a  point  on  the  south  shore  of  Devils  Lake  due  north 
of  the  summit  of  'Sully's  Hill ;'  thence  due  south  2  miles ;  thence  due 
west  1  mile;  thence  due  south  5  miles ;  thence  due  west  to  the  range 
ine  between  ranges  65  and  66  (the  present  western  boundary  of  the 
ilitary  reservation)  ;  thence  north  on  said  range  line  to  a  point 
due  west  from  the  southwest  corner  of  the  tract  occupied  by  Devils 
Lake  Agency  buildings,  etc. ;  thence  due  east  to  the  said  southwest 
'orner;  thence  along  the  southern  and  eastern  boundary  of  the 
gency  tract  aforesaid  to  the  northeast  corner  thereof ;  thence  north 


^Senate  Executive  Documents,  3rd     Session,  53rd  Congress,  No.  79,  p.  4. 
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to  Devils  Lake ;  thence  along  the  south  shore  of  Devils  Lake  to  place 
of  beginning. 

By  command  of  General  Sherman : 
R.  C.  Drum, 

Adjutant  General."^ 

In  1887  the  boundaries  of  the  Fort  Totten  were  again  changed 
as  announced  in  the  following  general  orders : 

'^headquarters  of  the  army, 
Adjutant-General^s  Office, 

Washington,  December  16,  1887. 

General  Orders,  No.  77. 

The  following  order  from  the  War  Department  is  published  for 
the  information  and  guidance  of  all  concerned : 

War  Department,  Washington,  December  12,  1887. 

The  limits  of  that  portion  of  the  military  reservation  of  Fort 
Totten,  Dak.  T.,  lying  within  the  Devils  Lake  Indian  Reservation, 
as  announced  in  General  Orders  No.  49,  of  1883,  Headquarters  of 
the  Army,  Adjutant-General's  Office,  are  modified  as  follows,  viz : 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  south  shore  of  Devils  Lake,  due 
north  of  the  summit  of  Sully's  Hill,  and  running  thence  due  south  2 
miles ;  thence  due  west  1  mile ;  thence  due  south  5  miles ;  thence  due 
west  to  the  range  line  between  ranges  65  and  66  ;  thence  north  on  said 
range  line  to  a  point  due  west  of  the  old  southwest  corner  of  the 
tract  occupied  by  the  Devils  Lake  Indian  Agency  buildings,  et 
cetra ;  thence  due  east  to  the  said  old  southwest  corner ;  thence  due 
south  1.575  chains;  thence  north  76°  10'  east  6.19  chains;  thence 
north  31°  33'  east  1.32  chains  to  the  old  southeast  corner  of  the 
tract  occupied  by  the  Devils  Lake  Indian  Agency  buildings,  et 
cetra;  thence  north  31°  33'  east  on  the  east  boundary  of  the  agency 
11.70  chains  to  an  elm  tree ;  thence  due  north  on  the  east  boundary 
of  the  agency  to  the  meander  corner  on  the  south  shore  of  Devils 
Lake  3.75  chains ;  thence  along  the  southern  shore  of  Devils  Lake 
to  the  place  of  beginning. 

Wm.  C.  Endicott, 

Secretary  of  War. 
By  Command  of  Lieutenant-General  Sheridan. 

R.  C.  Drum. 
Adjutant-General."- 

This  was  the  last  modification  made  in  the  military  reservation 
at  Fort  Totten. 

On  October  27th,  1873,  Lieutenant  General  Sheridan  rq:)orted 
that  the  survey  of  the  northern  boundary  line  had  been  ])rogressing 
satisfactorily  during  the  summer  and  that  the  troops  were  then  en- 


' Senate  Executive  Documents,  3rd  Session,  53rd  Congress,  No.  70,  p.  4. 
^Senate  Executive  Documents,  3rd  Session,  53rd  Congress,  No.  TU,   p.  5. 
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route  for  their  winter  quarters  at  Fort  Totten/  On  September 
9th,  1874,  Brigadier  General  A.  H.  Terry  in  command  of  the  De- 
partment of  Dakota,  reported  that  the  garrison  at  Fort  Totten  con- 
sisted of  Companies  K  and  E  of  the  Twentieth  Infantry,  and  D  and 
I  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry,  the  latter  absent  at  that  date,  however, 
as  an  escort  to  the  northern  boundary  commission.^  By  November 
12th,  1875,  the  garrison  was  composed  of  Companies  E  and  L  of  the 
Seventh  Cavalry,  and  E  and  K  of  the  Twentieth  Infantry.  Com- 
panies D  and  I  of  the  Seventh  Cavalrv  had  been  removed  from  Fort 
Totten  to  Fort  Abraham  Lincoln  in  April,  1875.  In  August  of  the 
same  year  Company  L  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry  had  been  transferred 
from  Fort  A.  Lincoln  to  Fort  Totten.^  In  the  fall  of  1875  the  gar- 
rison at  Fort  Totten  consisted  of  13  officers,  190  men,  and  4  Indian 
scouts.* 

In  November,  1876,  Captain  A.  A.  Harbach  was  in  temporary 
command  of  Fort  Totten.  The  garrison  now  consisted  of  Com- 
pany C  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry  and  Company  K  of  the  Twentieth 
Infantry.  In  August,  1876,  Company  E  of  the  Twentieth  Infantry 
had  been  removed  to  Fort  Abercrombie,^  and  on  November  18th, 
1876,  Company  C  tO'  Fort  Lincoln.^  Thus  in  the  latter  part  of 
Niovember,  1876,  the  garrison  at  Fort  Totten  consisted  of  but  a 
single  company,  an  entire  force  of  but  3  officers,  40  men  and  1  In- 
dian scout.  This  probably  marks  the  lowest  point  in  the  strength  oi 
the  garrison  at  Fort  Totten,  during  the  history  of  the  post."^ 

On  August  11th,  1877,  Captain  A.  A.  Harbach  succeeded  Colonel 
Hunt  as  post  commander  at  Fort  Totten.  By  November  12th  of 
the  same  year,  the  following  companies  had  gone  into  winter 
quarters  at  Fort  Totten,  viz :  troops  C  and  F  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry, 
and  Companies  C  H  and  K  of  the  Twentieth  Infantry.^  Company 
C  of  the  Twentieth  Infantry  had  come  to  Fort  Totten  from  Fort 
Rice  in  September,  1877,  and  during  the  same  month  Company  H 
of  the  Twentieth  Infantry  had  arived  there  from  Standing  Rock. 
This  gave  the  fort  a  garrison  of  15  officers  and  170  men.^  Captain 
Henry  Jackson  succeeded  Captain  Harbach  as  the  commanding 
officer  at  Fort, Totten  December  21,  1877,  and  continued  there  in 
that  capacity  until  June  24,  1878.  The  next  post  commander  was 
Captain  Malcolm  McArthur  who  was  in  active  command  at  the  fort 
for  only  a  few  months  from  June  24th,  1878,  till  November  10th  of 
the  same  year.^^ 

^Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  1873,   I.,  41. 
2Ib.,   1874,   I.,  35. 
Hh.,   1875,    I.,  60. 
*Ib.,  61. 
'  5Ib.,   1876,   I..  454. 
6Ib.,  1876,   I.,  532. 

■^This  is  not  singular.  The  Indian  wars  in  Montana  caused  a  drain  upon  the  frontier 
garrisons  at  this  time. 

sReport  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  1877,   I.,  4S2. 
»Ib.,  1877,   I.,  483. 

^"Of  the  two  Jackson  and  McArthur,  the  latter  was  the  senior  officer.  But  his 
health  was  poor  and  he  had  to  spend  much  of  his  time  in  a  milder  climate,  and  Jack- 
son had  charge  of  the  post  during  his  absence.  This  information  is  furnished  by 
Henry  Hale. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  different  companies  and  their  prin- 
cipal officers  at  Fort  Totten  in  the  fall  of  1878.^ 
Company  C  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry. 
Officers : 

Captain,  Henry  Jackson, 
First  Lieutenant,  A¥.  S.  Edgeley, 
Second  Lieutenant,  Horatio  G.  Sickle,  Jr. 
Company  F  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry. 
Officers : 

Captain,  J.  W.  Bell, 
First  Lieutenant,  W.  W.  Robinson, 
Second  Lieutenant,  H.  J.  Slocum. 
Company  C  of  the  Seventeenth  Infantry. 
Officers : 

Captain,  Malcolm  McArthur  (post  commander), 

First  Lieutenant,  F.'D.  Garretty, 

Second  Lieutenant,  J.  D.  Nickerson. 
The  post  chaplain  was  IMoses  J.  Kelly,  a  Baptist  minister.   W.  B. 
Davis,  chief  of  the  medical  department,  w^as  aided  by  Acting-Assist- 
ant Surgeon  H.  H.  Roger.^ 

Among  the  non-commissioned  officers  at  the  fort  at  this  time  w^ere 
the  following: 

Ordinance  Sergeant,  Thomas  P.  Morris, 

Hospital  Steward,  Henry  Hale, 

Commissary  Sergeant,  Wm.  Nelson.^ 
On  November  10th,  1878,  Major  E.  R.  A.  Crofton  became  com- 
mander at  Fort  Totten  and  remained  until  July  2nd,  1879,  when 
Captain  IMalcolm  McArthur  again  succeeded  to  that  post  of  duty  for 
a  short  time.  In  the  fall  of  1879,  the  garrison  was  the  same  as  the 
year  previous  with  one  exception.  Company  K  of  the  Seventh  Cav- 
alry had  exchanged  places  with  Company  C  of  the  same  regiment. 
The  latter  company  had  removed  to  Fort  Lincoln  in  November,  1878, 
and  the  former  had  come  to  Fort  Totten.  The  garrison  consisted 
of  11  officers,  180  men,  and  4  Indian  scouts.  On  September  10th, 
1879,  Major  J.  S.  Conrad  succeeded  to  the  command  at  Fort  Totten 
and  remained  there  for  the  next  five  years.*  The  garrison  re- 
mained the  same  as  in  the  fall  of  1879,  until  November  1880,  when 
Company  I  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry  arrived  from  Fort  Lincoln. 
The  force  at  the  post  then  consisted  of  10  officers,  151  men,  and  1 
Indian  scout. ^ 

As  shown  by  the  census  of  1880  the  population  at  Fort  Totten 
numbered  252  persons.    Of  these  six  were  commissioned  officers 

^Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  1878,  I.,  75. 

^Doctor  Ruger,  after  retiring  from  the  army  in  tlic  early  eighties,  practiced  medicine 
in  Devils  Lake  until  his  death,   which  occurred  a  few  years  ago. 

•■'This  information  is  furnished  hy  Henry  Hale  of  Devils  Lake.  Mr.  Hale  was  auditor 
of  Ramsey  county  for  several  years  and  was  recently  a  member  of  the  state  senate. 

■•Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,   1870,   I.,  48. 

^Ih.,   1880,   L,  89. 
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and  there  was  one  post  surgeon,  one  physician,  and  one  hospital 
steward.  There  were  107  soldiers  and  non-commissioned  officers. 
The  commissioned  officers  were  as  follows :  Major  Joseph  S.  Con- 
rad (post  commander),  Captain  Malcolm  McArthur,  Captain  Ed- 
ward G.  Mathey,  Lieutenant  Hugh  L.  Scott,  and  Lieutenant  James 
D.  Nickerson.  The  post  surgeon  was  William  B.  Davis;  the  phy- 
sician, Henry  H.  Ruger;  and  the  hospital  steward,  Henry  Hale. 
Of  the  soldiers  forty-nine  were  of  foreign  birth,  and  represented 
seven  different  nationalities,  Irish,  German,  English,  French,  Scotch, 
Swiss  and  Canadian.  There  were  137  other  persons  at  the  fort  be- 
sides the  garrison.  They  were  the  wives  and  families  of  soldiers, 
employees,  teachers,  laborers,  traders,  and  others.  Of  this  number 
thirty-seven  were  of  foreign  birth. 

Among  the  employees  were  the  following:  James  McLaughlin 
(Canadian),  Indian  agent;  George  H.  Faribault  (Minnesota), 
farmer  at  the  agency;  Frank  Cavanaugh  (Canadian),  assistant 
farmer  at  the  agency,  and  lohn  E.  Kennedy,  a  clerk  at  the  agency. 
There  were  also  eight  nuns  employed  as  teachers  in  the  Indian  In- 
dustrial school.^ 

On  July  2nd,  1881,  Troop  K  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry,  commanded 
by  E.  G.  Mathey,  left  Fort  Buford.  On  July  12th  the  same  troop 
arrived  at  Fort  Totten.  In  1882  Fort  Totten  had  a  telephone  sta- 
tion. The  garrison  numbered  8  officers  and  135  men.  On  July  19th, 
1882,  N.  G.  Ordway,  Governor  of  Dakota  Territory,  in  a  letter  to 
the  secretary  of  the  interior  urged  the  expediency  o-f  extending  the 
military  reservation  of  Fort  Totten  so  as  to  embrace  the  entire 
north  shore  of  Devils  Lake  in  the  tract  described  as  follows,  viz: 
'Commencing  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Devils  Lake  Indian  Reser- 
vation, at  the  east  end  of  Devils  Lake,  thence  running  north  ten 
miles,  thence  running  northwesterly  'about  thirty-two  miles  to  a 
point  ten  miles  due  north  from  the  northwestern  corner  of  said 
Indian  reservation  at  the  west  end  of  the  said  lake ;  and  thence 
running  south  ten  miles  to  the  said  northwestern  corner  of  the  said 
Indian  Reservation."  Governor  Ordway  stated  that  the  addition  of 
this  land  to  the  military  reservation  was  necessary  to  preserve  the 
valuable  timber  with  which  it  was  covered,  and  to  thwart  the  pur- 
pose of  paid  squatters,  who  were  holding  large  tracts  of  it  for  un- 
warranted combinations.  On  August  11th,  1882,  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  recommended  to  the  Secretary  of  War  the  enlargement  of 
the  Fort  Totten  Military  Reservation  proposed  by  Governor  Ord- 
way. But  on  October  4th  of  the  same  year  he  withdrew  his  recom- 
mendation, assigning  as  his  reason  that  most  of  the  land  proposed 
to  be  added  to  the  said  reservation  was  already  occupied  by  settlers. 
Accordingly  the  action  which  had  been  taken  promxptly  by  the  War 
Department,  pursuant  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  Fort  Totten  Reservation 
upon  the  north  shore  of  Devils  Lake,  and  obtaining  an  executive 

^For  the  census  of  1880,  see  appendix  p  
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order  declaring  such  extension,  was  suspended  by  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  October  4th,  1882,  and  the  addition  to  the  reser- 
vation proposed  by  Governor  Ordway  was  not  made. 

In  1881,  i\Iajor  Conrad,  the  post  commander  at  Fort  Totten,  had 
authorized  the  estabUshment  of  a  ferry  on  the  na^rrows  between  the 
northwestern  corner  of  the  mihtary  reservation  and  the  southeastern 
corner  of  Graham's  Island.  The  ferry  privilege  was  granted  to 
Octave  LaRose,  w^ho  got  the  ferry  in  operation  the  same  year,  1881. 
On  July  6th,  1882,  the  continuance  of  the  ferry  was  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  War,  but  only  on  condition  that  all  government  trans- 
portation, both  of  teams  and  of  freight,  should  be  free  of  charge. 

On  April  28th,  1882,  First  Lieutenant  H.  L.  Scott  of  the  Seventh 
Cavalry  left  Fort  Totten  to  survey  the  route  for  the  telegraph  line  to 
Larimore.    He  returned  with  his  company  on  ]\Iay  7th,  1882.^ 

On  July  24th,  1882,  Lieutenant  Scott  again  left  Fort  Totten  with 
a  detachment  to  construct  the  telegraph  line  to  Larimore.  Bv  Aug- 
ust 29th,  1882,  Fort  Totten  had  telegraph  communication  with  the 
•-^atside  world.-  On  August  22nd,  1882,  Major  Conrad,  with  Com- 
pany C  of  the  Seventh  Infantry,  left  Fort  Totten  for  the  Turtle 
Mountains  to  investigate  trouble  between  the  whites  and  Indians. 
Surgeon  W.  B.  Davis  accompanied  him ;  he  returned  with  his  troops 
on  August  31st,  having  traveled  213  miles.^ 

By  the  fall  of  1883  the  garrison  at  Fort  Totten  consisted  of  but 
7  officers  and  98  men.*  On  October  11th  of  the  previous  vear  Troop 
K  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry  had  been  relieved  from  duty  at  that  post 
and  ordered  to  Fort  ]\Ieade,  iMontana.^  On  May  19th,  1881,  Major 
J.  M.  Bacon  became  the  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Totten,  suc- 
ceeding ]\Iajor  Conrad,  w^ho  had  ceased  to  occupy  that  post  of  duty 
a  few  days  provious,  ]\Iay  12th. ^  The  garrison  consisted  of  Troop 
I  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry,  and  Companies  C,  F,  and  I  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Infantry.    All  told  they  numbered  15  officers  and  185  men.'^ 

By  this  time  Fort  Totten  received  daily  mail  from  DeviL  Lake, 
the  terminus  of  the  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  (Great  Northern) 
railroad,  and  fourteen  miles  to  the  northeast  of  the  post.  In  the 
summer  the  mail  was  carried  on  a  steamer,  in  the  winter  over  the  ice 
with  a  team.*^  A  tri-weekly  stage  was  also  maintained  between 
Fort  Totten  and  New  Rockford  on  the  Jamestown  branch  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  railroad  and  twenty-five  miles  distant  to  the  south- 
west.^ 

On  May  3rd,  1885,  Troop  I  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry,  under  the 

^Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  18.^2.   1.,  887 
=Ib.,  90. 
91. 

Hh.,  1883,   I.,  103. 
Hh.,  108. 

"lb.,   1884,   I.,  GO. 
'Tb. .  107. 

*This  steamer  was  owned  and  operated  by  Captain  Herman.  He  still  operates  steam- 
ers on  Devils  Lake.  His  home  is  in  Devils  Lake  City.  In  the  early  eighties  steamers 
came  almost  up  to  the  town,  but  the  lake  has  gone  down  so  rapidly  that  boats  cannot 
come  within  several  miles  of  it  now.  ^ 

"Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  1884,  I.,  75. 
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command  of  Captain  Nfowlan,  left  Fort  Totten  for  St.  Johns  to 
scout  along  the  boundary  line  and  prevent  anyone  from  giving  aid 
or  joining  immigrants  in  the  northwest  provinces  and  to  arest  any 
emissaries  from  Canada  in  the  United  States.  On  May  5th,  Lieu- 
tenant Waterman,  who  on  May  1st  had  left  Fort  Totten  with  a  party 
of  nine  men  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry,  reported  for  duty  to  Captain 
Nowlan.  Captain  Nowlan  returned  with  his  company  to  Fort  Tot- 
ten on  July  rth,  1885}  On  August  17th,  1886,  Company  F  of  the 
Fifth  Infantry,  arived  at  Fort  Totten  from  Fort  Keogh,  Montana. 
On  August  29th,  1886,  Company  K  of  the  Fifth  Infantry  left  Fort 
Custer  for  Fort  Totten  and  arrived  at  the  latter  post  September 
2nd.^  In  the  fall  of  1886  the  garrison  at  Fort  Totten,  although  con- 
sisting of  Companies  F  and  K  of  the  Fifth  Infantry  and  I  of  the 
Seventh  Cavalry,  numbered  only  6  officers  and  65  men.^  On  July 
22nd,  1887,  the  term  of  Major  J.  M.  Bacon  as  commanding  officer 
at  Fort  Totten  came  to  an  end.*  He  was  succeeded  by  Captain  T. 
D.  Baldwin,  who  remained  only  until  September  11th  of  the  same 
year.^  Baldwin,  in  turn,  was  succeeded  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  M. 
A.  Cochran,  who  had  command  of  the  fort  until  May  30th  of  the 
following  year.  In  the  fall  of  1887  the  garrison  consisted  of  7 
officers  and  94  men.  0!n  May  30th,  1888,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Coch- 
ran and  Companies  F  and  K  of  the  Fifth  Infantry  left  Fort  Totten 
for  Bismarck,  which  they  reached  May  31st,  enroute  to  Texas.  On 
June  16th,  1888,  J.  S.  Conrad,  now  Lieutenant-Colonel,  assumed 
once  more  the  command  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Totten,  and  re- 
niained  there  until  the  fort  was  finally  abandoned  in  1890. 

Colonel  Conrad  brought  with  him  to  Fort  Totten  companies  E 
and  G  of  the  Twenty-second  Infantry.  Company  E  had  previously 
been  stationed  in  Arizona,  ad  Company  G  in  Colorado.^  On  June 
15th,  1888,  Lieutenant  Mavey  of  the  Fifteenth  Infantry  and  his 
command  left  Totten  for  Fort  Buford  after  a  stay  at  the  former 
post  since  Msij  23rd.  In  the  fall  of  1888  the  garrison  at  Fort  Tot- 
ten consisted  of  9  officers  and  89  men.'^ 

No  change  was  made  in  the  garrison  in  1889.  On  December  6th, 
1889,  Lieutenant  G.  H.  Patten  with  an  escort  of  twelve  men  left 
Fort  Totten  for  the  Turtle  Mountain  Indian  Agency  to  assist  the 
agents  of  the  Interior  Department  there  in  maintaining  order  and 
protecting  the  government  stores  from  seizure  by  certain  Indians 
and  half-breeds,  reported  recently  to  have  made  threats  of  violence. 
The  detachment  remained  at  the  Turtle  Mountain  Agency  until  the 
following  May.^  Again  on  August  18th,  1890,  Lieutenant  Patten 
with  an  escort  of  twelve  enlisted  men  left  Fort  Totten  for  the 
Turtle  Mountain  Agency  to  preserve  order  and  protect  property. 

^Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  1885,  L,  138. 

2Ib.,  1887,  I.,  138. 

3Ib.,  1887.  I.,  86. 

*Ib.,  1887,  I.,  138. 

5Ib.,  1888,  I..  154. 

«Ib.,  1888,  L,  154. 

^Ib.,  1888,    I.,  157. 

8Ib.,  1890,  I..  191. 
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He  arrived  there  August  22nd  and  returned  October  24:th.  Novem- 
ber 14th,  1890,  a  detachment  of  the  Third  Infantry,  consisting  of 
ten  men  under  the  command  of  Captain  Gerlaek,  started  from  Fort 
SneUing  for  temporary  duty  at  Fort  Totten,  in  consequence  of  the 
withdrawal  of  troops  from  that  post.^  This  withdrawal  of  military 
forces  from  Fort  Totten  w^as  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  following  General  Orders : 

"'headquarters  of  the  army, 
Adjutaxt-Geneil\l's  Office, 

Washington,  October  4,  1890. 

General  Orders,  No.  115. 

The  following  orders  from  the  War  Department  are  published 
for  the  information  of  all  concerned : 

(The  first  relates  to  reservations  in  Arizona.) 

War  Department,  Washington, 

October  1,  1890. 

Under  authority  of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  July  31,  1882,. 
(22  Stat.,  181),  entitled  'An  Act  to  provide  additional  industrial 
training  schools  for  Indian  youth,  and  authorizing  the  use  of  un- 
occupied military  baracks  for  such  purposes ;  the  unoccupied  mil- 
itary post  at  Fort  Totten,  N.  Dak.,  and  its  buildings  and  appurten- 
ances are  hereby  set  aside  for  Indian  school  purposes  and  turned 
over  to  the  custody  and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  Interior  so  long 
as  it  may  not  be  required  for  military  occupation. 

Redfield  Proctor, 

Secretary  of  War. 
By  command  of  ]\Iajor  General  Schofield, 

Chauncy  McKeever, 
Acting  Adjutant-General. 

On  November  18th,  1890,  Fort  Totten  having  been  transferred  to 
the  Interior  Department,  Company  G  of  the  Twenty-second  In- 
fantry commanded  by  Captain  Miner,  left  for  Fort  Yakes.^  On  De- 
cember 23rd,  1890,  Fort  Totten  was  turned  over  to  the  Interior  De- 
partment. A  detachment  of  the  Third  Infantry  left  on  December 
27th  for  Fort  Snelling.  On  the  same  day  Lieutenant  ]\Iosher  of 
the  Twenty-second  Infantry,  arrived  to  complete  the  shipment  of 
stores  to  other  points.*   A  few  days  later  he  reported  as  follows : 

"Fort  Totten,  N.  Dak.,  January  1,  1890,  (1891). 

Sir :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  public  buildings  at  this 
post  and  the  care  of  the  reservation  were  yesterday  turned  over  to 
Mr.  William  F.  Canfield,  superintendent  Indian  industrial  school. 


'Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  1891,   I.,  105. 

^Senate  Executive  Documents.   3d  .Session,   53d  Congress,   No.  79,   p.  50. 

•"•Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  1891,  I.,  165. 
*Ib.,   1891,    I.,  165. 
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agent  of  the  Interior  Department  in  charge,  as  directed  in  your 
communication  of  December  10,  1890. 

Inclosed  will  be  found  Mr.  Canfield's  receipt  for  the  same.  I  am, 
sir,  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Theodore  Mosher^ 
First  Lieutenant,  Twenty-second  Infantry,  Commanding. 
The  Assistant  Adjutant-General, 

Headquarters,  Department  of  Dakota,  St.  Paul,  Minn." 
Mr.  Canfield's  receipt  was  as  follows: 

"Fort  Totten,  Dak.,  December  31,  1890. 
Received  this  date  of  First  Lieutenant  Mosher,  Twenty-second 
Infantry,  commanding  post,  the  following  numbered  public  build- 
ings, as  designated  on  the  official  map  of  the  military  post  of  Fort 
Buford,  N.  Dak.,  viz:  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  6,  7,  8,  9,  14,  half  of  15,  Nos. 
16,  17,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  27,  33,  34,  36,  37,  38,  39,  40  (range  house), 
and  the  water  works  systemi,  also  care  of  the  United  States  military 
reservation. 

Receipt  has  heretofore  been  given  to  Col.  J.  S.  Conrad,  Twenty- 
econd  Infantry,  former  post  commander,  for  buildingrs  4,  5,  7,  10, 
1,  12,  13,  half  of  15,  18,  19,  20,  28,  29,  30,  31,  and  32. 

William  F.  Canfield^ 
Superintendent  Indian  Industrial  School. 
Agent  of  Interior  Department  in  Charge."^ 

the  INDIAN  industrial  SCHOOL. 

The  Indian  Industrial  school  at  Fort  .Totten  is  an  outgrowth  of 
he  Old  Mission  School  established  by  the  CathoHcs  in  1874,  upon 
he  request  of  Major  Forbes,  the  Indian  Agent.^    The  original 
chool  was  located  about  seven  miles  east  of  the  fort  on  the  south 
hore  of  Devils  Lake.    On  February  16th,  1883,  the  main  building 
of  the  Old  ^Mission  burned  down.   At  that  time  the  school  was  filled 
.to  its  capacity,  having  an  enrollment  of  ninety-six.    As  it  was  late 
in  the  winter,  some  of  the  children  were  sent  to  their  homes  for 
want  of  accommodations  at  the  school.    The  greater  number,  how- 
ever, were  crowded  into  the  smaller  buildings,  and  the  school  con- 
tinued in  this  fashion  until  1885,  when  the  New  Mission  was  com- 
leted,  about  half  a  mile  northwest  of  Fort  Totten.   This  school  was 
large  enough  to  accommodate  over  a  hundred  children,  and  in  1888 
a  large  east  wing  was  added  to  the  building. 

In  1890,  when  the  garrison  abandoned  Fort  Totten,  the  buildings 
of  the  post  were  turned  over  to  the  Interior  Department  to  he 
used  as  an  industrial  school  for  the  Indians.  The  Mission  school 
was  then  consolidated  with  the  Industrial  school  and  both  were 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  William  F.  Canfield.    In  1904  the 

^Senate  Executive  Documents,   3rd  Session,   53rd  Congress,  No.  79,   p.  6. 

^The  facts  for  this  sketch  have  been  furnished  by  Frank  Palmer,  the  nuns  in  the 
Mjission  school,  Superintendent  C.  M.  Zeibach,  and  his  clerk,  Mr.  Charles  Blake,  all  of 
Fort  Totten. 
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Indian  school  on  the  Turtle  Mountain  reservation  was  also  placed 
under  charge  of  the  superintendent  at  Fort  Totten.  Immediately 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Industrial  school,  in  the  fall  of  1890, 
instruction  was  offered  in  carpenter  work  and  agriculture  for  the 
boys,  and  the  girls  were  given  lessons  in  sewing,  in  addition  to  the 
work  in  the  common  school  branches.  Gradually  other  trades  were 
established.  A  tailoring  department,  and  a  harness  and  shoe  de- 
partment were  added  the  second  year. 

At  present  instruction  in  the  following  trades  is  given  at  the 
Industrial  school :  harness  making,  tailoring,  shoe  making,  engi- 
neering, carpentry,  farming,  gardening  dairying  and  for  the  girls, 
cooking,  sewing,  fancywork,  and  nursing.  There  are  two  wards 
with  a  physician  in  charge,  and  one  nurse.  Under  the  present  plan, 
the  Gray  Nuns  at  the  Mission  keep  the  boys  until  they  are  twelve 
years  of  age  and  the  girls  indefinitely.  Boys  over  twelve  are-  re- 
quired to  attend  the  Industrial  .school  proper  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  a  trade.  There  the  pupils  are  given  class  room  instruction 
half  the  daiy  and  vocational  instruction  during:  the  other  half. 
There  are  five  class  rooms,  and  five  teachers  are  employed  to  teach 
the  common  branches  alone.  At  the  present  time  Superintendent 
C.  M.  Zeibach,  has  385  children  under  his  supervision,  265  in  the 
Fort  Totten  schools,  and  120  in  the  school  on  the  Turtle  Mountain 
reservation. 

At  about  eighteen,  the  average  Indian  child  finishes  the  work 
of  the  eighth  grade  in  addition  to  a  considerable  amount  of  indus- 
trial work.  The  aim  is  to  give  the  boy  or  girl  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  more  common  vocations  of  life  which  they  may  be  called 
upon  to  follow.  To  this  end  the  .pupils  are  shifted  from  one  indus- 
trial department  to  another  every  two  months,  but  if  one  shows 
special  ability  in  any  trade  more  time  is  given  to  it  than  to  the 
others.  In  the  grade  work  many  of  the  children  show  special 
albility  in  music  and  drawing,  while  grammar  seems  especially 
difficult  for  them ;  but  this  is  quite  natural  since  they  are  handi- 
capped by  having  to  learn  the  English  language  to  start  with.  On 
the  whole,  their  instructors  claim  that  they  learn  about  as  readily  as 
white  children,  show  equally  as  much  interest,  and  are  more  easily 
disciplined. 

When  the  Indian  children  have  finished  the  work  in  the  Indus- 
trial school  at  Fort  Totten,  their  instructors  try  to  induce  them  to  go 
away  to  other  institutions  of  higher  learning,  and  this  many  of  them 
do.  A'bout  seventy-five  of  the  young  Indian  men  and  women  from 
the  Devils  Lake  reservation  are  now  attending  different  Indiam 
colleges  throughout  the  United  States.  Many  of  the  graduates  from 
these  higher  institutions  secure  work  as  teachers  or  emplovees  in 
Indian  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Several  of  the  em- 
ployees at  the  Fort  Totten  school  are  old  graduates  of  the  place  who 
have  done  additional  work  in  higher  institutions. 

The  greater  number  of  those  who  leave  the  schools,  however. 
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return  to  their  homes  on  the  reservation,  where  they  very  naturally 
lapse  back  into  many  of  their  old  barbarous  customs.  Every  effort 
is  made  to  prevent  this  by  finding  employment  for  these  young 
people  that  will  keep  them  elsewhere,  especially  open  air  employ- 
ment, so  conducive  to  health,  morals  and  good  citizenship. 

On  thing  which  is  especially  gratifying  to  the  teachers  in  the 
Industrial  school,  is  to  find  that  Indians  who  have  been  educated 
there  in  years  past,  unlike  the  old  generation,  display  a  real  desire 
to  have  their  children  taught  there  as  well.  In  most  cases,  too,  they 
have  taught  their  children  some  Enghsh  at  home,  thus  greatly 
facilitating  their  progress  when  they  enter  school. 

There  are  at  present  3,482  Indians  on  the  two  reservations — the 
the  one  at  Devils  Lake  and  the  other  at  the  Turtle  Mountains.  Of 
this  number  986  are  Sioux,  and  2,496  are  'Chippewas,  The  Sioux 
have  been  dying  off  rapidly  in  recent  years,  but  the  number  of 
Chippewas  has  increased.  The  teachers  at  Fort  Totten  who  have 
been  in  the  service  for  years,  feel  that  their  work  has  not  been  in 
vain,  and  this  feeling  is  heartily  shared  by  those  who'  have  visited 
the  schools.  It  is  hoped  that  within  a  few  generations  these  In- 
dians will  have  become  thoroughly  civilized,  and  will  have  developed 
into  a  class  of  honest,  self-sustaining,  self  respecting  citizens. 

THE  SETTLEMENT  ON  GRAHAM's  ISLAND. 

Of  all  local  communities  in  North  Dakota,  probably  none  has  a 
history  more  singular  than  the  settlement  on  Graham's  Island. 
This  locality  derives  its  name  from  an  early  pioneer  and  Indian 
trader,  Catptain  Duncan  Graham,  who  resided  there  temporarily  in 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  probably  not  long  after  the 
War  of  1812.1 

When  the  island  was  permanently  settled,  early  in  the  eighties, 
the  inhabitants  found  there  an  environment  typical  of  an  eastern 
or  middle  state,  and  radically  different  from  that  of  the  usual  prairie 
settlement  in  North  Dakota.  In  the  first  place,  this  is  a  wooded 
region  and  in  those  early  days  one  might  almost  say  forested,  for 
there  were  vast  groves  of  oak,  ash,  elm,  and  the  lesser  trees.  The 
woods  abounded  in  game,  deer  were  numerous  and  a  few  elk  were 
found.  There  were  a  great  many  timber  wolves  and  red  foxes,  in 
the  ponds  and  coulees  were  countless  muskrats,  and  occasionally 
mink  were  taken.  Geese  and  ducks  of  many  varieties,  swans,  cranes, 
pelicans  and,  loons  were  seen  in  great  numbers.  During  the  winter 
months,  thousands  of  prairie  chickens  flocked  into  the  timber  to  feed 
upon  the  berries  of  the  poison  oak.  The  lake  fairly  teemed  with 
•fish,  there  was  but  one  variety,  pickerel,  and,  on  an  average,  they 
would  weigh  from  four  to  seven  pounds  apiece.  They  were  taken 
in  great  numbers  with  hook,  spear  and  net.  One  of  the  early  set- 
tlers states  that  he  speared  ninet^^-six  during  a  single  night.^ 

^For  a  sketch  of  his  life  see  appendix,  p. 
^Orlin  Burdick. 
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A  great  many  kinds  of  wild  fruit  were  found  growing  in  abund- 
ance on  the  island.  Several  kinds  of  wild  plums,  choke  cherries, 
whiskey  cherries,  June  berries,  red  raspberries,  str-awberries,  goose- 
berries, currants,  high-bush  cranberries,  and  other  minor  fruits 
made  this  region  famous  to  the  people  of  several  counties.  To  this 
day  it  is  not  uncommon  for  people  to  drive  forty  or  fifty  miles,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  gathering  some  of  these  excellent  wild  fruits, 
which  in  flavor  are  said  to  excel  any  that  are  shipped  into  the 
state. ^ 

The  name  ''island"  is  rather  misleading  for  at  the  present  time 
the  place  is  not  an  island  but  a  peninsula  surrounded  on  the  east, 
south,  and  west  by  the  waters  of  Devils  Lake.  That  it  has  been  an 
island  is  evidenced  by  the  old  shore  line  which  can  be  definitely 
traced  entirely  around  the  place.  Then,  too,  the  land  lying  immed- 
iately to  the  north  is  clearly  of  lake-bed  formation.  In  fact,  most 
of  this  land  was  under  water  as  late  as  1880.  Just  how  long  before 
this  time  the  neck  of  land  to  the  north  was  completely  submerged 
cannot  be  definitely  ascertained,  but  it  could  not  have  been  remotely 
previous.  Soldiers  who  were  on  the  'frontier  in  '65  and  reached 
the  Devils  Lake  region  say  that  the  Chippewas  spoke  of  the  place 
as  an  island.^ 

The  Island  is  an  irregular  shaped  piece  of  land,  of  between  seven 
and  eight  square  miles  in  extent.  The  greater  part  of -it  is  gently 
rolling  ground  with  the  highest  elevation  in  the  south  central  part. 
The  first  settlers  found  the  land  near  the  lake  heavily  timbered, 
while  the  rising  ground  toward  the  center  was  covered  with  scat- 
tered groves  and  brush  land,  interspersed  here  and  there  with  bare 
hills.  The  soil  for  the  most  part  was  of  a  deep,  rich  mould  and 
immensely  productive. 

Between  1880  and  1883,  the  greater  part  of  Graham's  Island  was 
permanently  settled.  The  extreme  southern  part,  however,  con- 
taining a  tract  of  about  twelve  hundred  acres  had  been  previously 
set  aside  as  a  military  wood  reservation  for  the  benefit  of  the  gar- 
rison at  Fort  Totten.^  This  portion  of  the  state  was  not  surveyed 
until  1883,  and  many  of  the  settlers  squatted  on  their  land,  and  did 
not  file  until  they  had  resided  on  it  for  a  year  or  two.  As  indicated 
in  the  table  below  the  first  settlers  represented  several  different 
nationalities  and  came  from  many  different  points. 

Name  and  Nationality.  Date,  Place  of  former  Residence 

Octave  LaRose,    French  1880  Fort  Totten,  N.  D. 

John  C.  Hunter,  Scotch-Irish  1880  Fort  Totten,  N.  D. 

H.  E.  Hoadley,  Scotch  1881  Owatonna,  Minn. 

Joseph  Hoadley,  Scotch  1881  Owatonna,  Minn. 

^Indians  from  the  Turtle  Mountains  also  came  here  sometimes  to  Rather  choke- 
cherries.  The  fresh  berries  are  pounded  between  two  stones,  made  into  little  cakes 
and  dried  in  the  sun.     In  the  winter  time  these  are  fried  in  lard. 

^Charles  Stansbur  of  Churches  Ferry,  and  David  DeNoyer,  of  Graham's  Island,  are 
the  authorities  for  this  statement. 

•'By  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Senate  Executive  Documents,  3rd 
Session,  5.3rd  Congress,  No.  70,  p.  4. 
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Name  and  Nationality. 


Date.     Place  of  former  Residence 


Orlin  Burdick,  French-Irish 

Alfred  LaiRose,  French-Sioux 

Mrs.  Mary  Rock,  French  Sioux 

John  Couture,  French 

John  Young,  French 

John  Vanada,  German 

Oliver  Anderson,  Norwegian 

Louis  Miller,  Norwegian 

David  DeNoyer,  French 

Stephen  DeNoyer,  French 

James  Michels,  Irish 

Oziah  W.  Burdick,  French-Irish 

Girard  Rowers,  Dutch 

Mary  Flynn,  Irish 

John  Flynn,  Irish 

George  Burdick,  French-Irish 

Thomas  Fitzgerald,  Scotch 

V.  T.  Brown,  English 

Henry  Bergman,  German 


1881  Owatonna,  Minn. 

1881  Fort  Totten,  N.  D. 

1881  Fort  Totten,  N.  D. 

1881  -Duluth,  Minn. 

1881  Duluth,  Minn. 

1882  Frazee,  Minn. 
1882  Duluth,  Minn. 
1882  Duluth,  Minn. 
1882  Henderson,  Minn. 
1882  Henderson,  Minn. 

1882  Fort  Totten,  N.  D. 

1883  Owatonna,  Minn. 
1883  Fort  Totten,  N.  D. 
1883  Jessenland,  Minn." 

1883  Jessenland,  Minn. 

1884  Owatonna,  Minn. 
1886 


1886 

1887  Park  Ridge,  111. 


The  settlers  all  engaged  in  mixed  farming,  but  for  the  first  two 
or  three  years  they  raised  very  little  grain.  The  land  had  to  be 
grubbed  and  this  was  a  verv  slow  process.  Eight  or  ten  acres  were 
all  that  a  man  could  clear  and  break  in  a  season.  The  seed  wheat 
for  the  first  crop,  which  was  sown  in  the  spring  of  1883,  had  been 
obtained  at  Fort  Totten,  and  it  proved  to  be  very  smutty.  This 
crop  was  never  threshed  but  fed  out  to  the  stock.  The  next  crop,, 
however,  was  better  and  there  was  a  larger  acreage.  That  year,  in 
the  fall  of  1884,  Mr.  James  Fagel  of  Poplar  Grove,  brought  a  small 
horse-power  threshing  machine  to  the  island,  and  the  first  wheat 
crop  was  soon  on  its  way  to  market.  The  farmers  had  hauled  all 
the  grain  together  and  stacked  it  in  one  place  to  prevent  any  un- 
necessary moving  on  the  part  of  the  thresher.  It  may  be  wondered 
how  these  settlers  managed  to  make  a  living  when  the  process  of 
opening  up  a  farm  was  such  a  slow  one.  The  means  they  employed 
were  varied  and  irregular.  Although  the  amount  of  grain  raised 
during  the  first  few  years  was  very  small,  the  price  was  high,  wheat 
often  selling  at  more  than  a  dollar  a  bushel.  But  the  chief  sources 
of  income  were  wood  and  cattle,  until  after  many  years  when  fields 
of  considerable  extent  had  been  opened  up.  Wood  was  always 
salable.  The  price  per  load  when  hauled  to  market  varied  from 
three  and  one-half  to  six  or  seven  dollars,  according  to  the  kind,  the 
ash  and  oak  commanding  the  highest  price.  Cattle  nearly  always 
brought  a  good  price,  the  value  of  a  yoke  of  oxen  ranging  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  dollars. 

To  facilitate  the  raising  of  cattle  the  old  military  reservation  on 
the  south  side  of  the  island  was  fenced  off  and  used  for  a  general 
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pasture.^  As  the  lake  lay  to  the  east,  south,  and  west  it  was  only 
necessary  to  build  a  fence  on  the  north  side  of  the  reservation  and 
extend  it  into  the  lake  at  both  ends.  This  project  was  carried 
through  during  the  summer  of  1884,  and  from  this  time  those  in- 
terested in  the  pastures  had  not  only  ample  room  for  their  own 
stock,  but  grazing  ground  enough  to  afford  pasturage  to  some  of 
the  prairie  farmers  to  the  north  of  the  island.  Besides  wood  and 
cattle  there  were  other  minor  sources  of  income  v/hich  the  farmers 
availed  themselves  of  during  these  early  years. ^  Two  of  them  at 
least  derived  a  very  fair  return  from  the  sale  of  lime.  The  shore 
of  the  lake  in  many  places  was  strewn  with  limestone  boulders,  and 
the  woods  afforded  an  almost  unlimited  amount  of  dry  fallen  timber. 
These  two  settlers,  James  Michels  and  David  DeN'oyer,  built  a 
kiln  near  the  lake  on  the  west  side  of  the  island  and  during  the 
summers  of  '84  and  '85  they  burned  nearly  one  thousand  barrels 
of  lime  there.  Much  of  this  lime  was  sold  near  the  kiln  for  $1.50 
per  barrel,  to  a  Mr.  Twyford,  a  contractor  who  was  building  a  mis- 
sion school  at  Fort  Totten.  He  sent  barges  across  the  lake  to  a 
point  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Island  not  far  from  the  kiln,  and 
thus  the  lime  was  got  to  the  fort.  Some  of  the  lime  was  hauled 
to  Minnewaukan  and  some  to  Devils  Lake,  and  when  thus  delivered 
on  the  market  brought  from  $1.50  to  $2.00  per  barrel. 

Another  settler,  Mr.  Orlin  Burdick,  a  natural  born  hunter,  found 
an  occupation  quite  profitable  for  many  years.  In  the  winter  of 
1881-^2,  he  killed  no  less  than  ten  deer  on  the  island.^  The  venison 
retailed  at  Fort  Totten  for  12^  cents  a  pound.  During  the  winter 
of  1884-85,  he  killed  an  unusually  large  elk,  the  sale  O'f  which  netted 
him  $48.  Mr.  Burdick  and  a  few  others  also  realized  something 
from  the  sale  of  fish  which,  as  has  been  said,  were  very  plentiful  in 
the  lake. 

Until  1883  the  Great  Ntorthern  railroad  (then  known  as  the  Min- 
neapolis and  St.  Paul)  did  not  extend  farther  west  than  Larimore, 
and  that  point  was  the  nearest  town  to  the  settlement  on  Graham's 
Island.  Consequently  much  of  the  trade  of  the  first  settlers  was 
carried  on  at  the  store  of  the  post  trader  at  Fort  Totten.  At  one 
point  near  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  Island  the  lake  is  very 
narrow,  and  there  one  of  the  settlers,  Mr.  Oictave  LaRose,  built  and 
operated  a  ferry  boat.*  Thus  traffic  between  the  Island  and  Fort' 
Totten  was  greatly  facilitated.  The  boat  was  14  by  30  feet  in  di- 
mensions so  that  a  team  and  wagon  could  be  transported  across  the 
lake  on  it.  The  toll  for  crossing  was  $1.50.  Mr.  LaRose  operated 
the  ferry  boat  for  three  years,  from  1881  to  1884,  and  realized 

"Permission  to  do  this  was  obtained  in  the  first  instance  from  the  military  commander 
at  Fort  Totten.     Later  when  the  fort  was  abandoned,   from  the  Indian  Agent. 

^Amonsr  these  minor  sources,  too,  was  the  sale  of  seeds,  csi)ecially  ash  and  box-elder 
seeds.  There  was  considerable  demand  for  these,  as  many  tree  claims  were  being  planted 
about  this  time.  Wild  hops  were  also  saleable,  most  of  the  house-keepers  on  the  Island 
at  least  made  their  own  yeast  at  this  time. 

"Mr.  P>urdick  was  a  taxidermist  and  always  mounted  and  sold  the  heads  of  the  deer 
he  killed  at  a  handsome  profit. 

^At  first  the  boat  was  propelled  by  oars,  but  after  a  year  or  so  by  means  of  a  rope 
and  windlass.  a- 
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considerable  thereby.  Associated  with  Mr.  LaRose  in  the  owner- 
ship of  the  boat  was  Mr.  John  C.  Hunter. 

By  such  .diverse  means,  then,  by  the  sale  of  wood,  cattle,  lime, 
game,  fish,  and  even  wild  fruit,  these  settlers  earned  a  dollar  there 
and  thus  somehow  made  a  fairly  comfortable  living.  Their  first 
houses  were  all  built  of  logs,  some  of  these  with  hewn  logs  well 
plastered  and  with  shingle  roofs  make  tolerably  convenient  farm 
houses  to  this  day.  Their  food  and  clothing  were  simple  but  sub- 
stantial. A  large  bolt  O'f  gingham  or  linsey-woolsey  often  supplied 
dresses  for  the  mother  and  daughters  of  a  household,  while  musk- 
rat  caps  and  mittens  were  made  and  worn  by  the  male  members  of 
the  family.  Vegetables  of  a  great  variety  were  grown  in  abund- 
ance in  the  sheltered  gardens  among  the  trees  and  bushes.^  Game 
wac>  plentiful,  the  native  fruit  was  delicious,  and  the  pickerel  in  the 
lake  were  unsurpassed.  There  was  never  any  worry  about  coal  bills^ 
for  the  woods  supplied  an  unlimited  amount  of  fuel,  and  the  great 
heating  stoves  in  the  farm  houses  were  fed  unstintedly  while  the  cold 
weather  lasted.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  the  settlers  on  Graham's 
Island  enjoyed  many  advantages  not  shared  by  their  less  favored 
neighbors  on  the  prairie. 

But  until  the  railroad  was  extended  to  within  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance of  the  island,  the  cost  of  many  of  the  staple  commodities  was 
very  high.  Thus  at  Fort  Totten,  prior  to  1883,  salt  pork  retailed  at 
twenty  dollars  per  hundred  pounds  and  flour  at  five  dollars  per  sack. 
Some  of  the  first  settlers  hauled  their  goods  from  Larimore  with  ox 
teams. ^  This  town  was  eighty  miles  away  and  the  trip  required  four 
days  each  way.  The  stopping  places  on  the  way  to  Larimore 
were,  first,  Benham's  two  miles  east  of  the  present  town  site  of 
Devils  Lake ;  second  Wamduska ;  and  third.  Alder,  about  eighteen 
miles  west  of  Larimore.  During  the  first  few  years  the  people  got 
mail  at  irregular  intervals  from  Grand  Harbor,  a  town  about  ten 
miles  to  the  northeast  of  the  Island.  In  the  summer  of  1885,  how- 
ever, a  rural  post  office  was  established  on  Graham's  Island  and 
the  mail  was  carried  regularly  twice  a  week  from  Grand  Harbor. 
The  office  was  named  LaRose,  after  Octave  LaRose,  the 
first  post-master.  Mr.  James  Michels  was  awarded  the  first  mail 
contract  at  a  salary  of  one  hundred  eighty  dollars  a  year.  But 
finding  that  this  work  would  interfere  too  much  with  his  farming 
operations,  he  got  released  from  the  contract.  A  new  contract  was 
then  made  on  the  same  terms  with  Stephen  DeNbyer,  an  eighteen- 
year-old  boy.  He  used  a  pony  in  the  summer  time  and  rode  to  and 
from  the  harbor;  in  the  winter  he  used  a  team  and  jumper.^  After 
a  few  years  the  office  was  discontinued  for  a  short  time  but  re-estab- 


^If  the  season  was  wet,  watermelons  and  muskmelons  did  well,  and  generally  ripened 
before  the  fall  frosts. 

^They  also  moved  their  families  to  the  Island  in  this  way.  Most  of  the  settlers, 
however,  arrived  at  Graham's  Island  by  way  of  Jamestown  and  Fort  Totten. 

^During  the  course  of  two  winters  while  carrying  the  mail,  he  trapped  enough  musk- 
rats  for  a  fur  overcoat,  about  two  hundred  in  all. 
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lished  again  in  the  summer  of  '89,  this  time  as  Graham's  Island  1 
Post  Office.    Mr.  Thomas  Fitsgerald  was  appointed  as  the  next -3 
postmaster,  and  when  he  left  the  Island  a  few  years  later  Mrs.  H.  E. 
Hoadley  became  postmistress.    In  these  later  days,  the  mail  was 
carried  for  a  period  of  seven  years  by  Mrs.  Octave  LaRose. 

In  1882  a  school  house  was  built  on  the  Island  and  a  great  need 
was  thus  supplied.   For  school  purposes  the  Island  is  joined  to  Nor- 
way township  on  the  north,  the  district  being  known  as  Graham's  . 
Island  School  District.    The  district  was  bonded  for  three  thousand 
dollars  and  four  school  houses  were  built.    School  opened  for  the  ^ 
first  time  in  the  summer  of  1885  with  Miss  Maud  Stephens  as  i 
teacher.^    From  the  first  the  school  became  a  matter  of  general  ", 
interest  and  pride.   The  first  school  board  was  composed  of  the  fol-J 
lowing  officers :  Peter  Morgan,  director ;  Thomas  Jacobson,  treas^  i 
urer,  and  H.  E.  Hoadley,  clerk.    Under  their  careful  manage-'^ 
ment  a  number  of  excellent  teachers  were  employed  and  the  Island 
school  had  at  least  four  teachers  who  have  since  become  county  | 
superintendents.^ 

During  the  period  from  1885  to  1900  no  less  than  sixteen  pupils ; 
from  this  school  received  teachers'  certificates  and  secured  employ-^ 
ment  as  teachers  in  rural  schools  of  their  own  or  adjoining  counties. 
The  table  below,  compiled  from  some  of  the  old  school  registers, 
gives  some  idea  of  the  attendance.  ■ 

School  Attendance  of  Graham's  Island  School  No.  1. 


Term 


PUPILS  ENROLLED 


Male 


Females 


Total 


Average 
Attendance  1 


189G 
1897 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 


(winter) 
(winter) 
( summer 
(winter) 
(winter) 
( winter j 

1900  (summer) 

1901  (winter) 

1901  (summer) 

1902  (summer) 

1903  (summer) 
1903  (fall)  .  .. 

(spring) 
(fall)  ... 
(sprmg) 
(winter) 


1904 
1904 


190G 


9 
8 
3 
7 
9 
10 
6 
4 
5 
4 
5 
4 
7 
C) 
7 
8 


IG 
11 
9 

11 

13 
15 
12 
4 
7 
7 
8 
9 
10 
10 
■  S 
9 


25 
19 
12 
18 
22 
25 
18 
8 
12 
11 
13 
13 
17 
IG 
15 
17 


IG 
14 
10 
15 
15.2 
14 
14 
4 

7  ■ 

7 

9 

G 
13 
13 

9 
12 


^Now  Mrs.  Geo.   Dickinson  of  Minnewaukau. 

2M.  F.  Minehan,  Torger  Sinness,  Miss  Mary  Cain  and  Miss  Efhe  Iloadlcy. 
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No  church  has  ever  been  estabHshed  on  Graham's  Island  as  there 
are  not  people  enough  there  of  any  one  denomination  to  warrant 
such  an  expenditure.  About  half  of  the  first  settlers  were  Catholics, 
and,  at  regular  intervals.  Catholic  clergymen  visited  the  neighbor- 
hood and  held  services  in  the  home  of  some  private  family,  or  some- 
times in  the  school  house,  which  was  also  used  by  Protestant  min- 
isters for  the  same* purpose.  This  fact  indicates  how  perfectly 
tolerant  the  people  of  the  Island  were  in  religious  matters,  and  this 
attitude  they  have  always  maintadned.  There  has  never  been  the 
slightest  division  among  them  either  politically  or  socially,  because 
of  religious  differences. 

In  politics  the  island  has  always  gone  republican,  although  there 
are  a  few  democratic  sympathizers  there.  The  neighborhood  has 
furnished  one  county  assessor  (H.  E.  Hoadley),  two  county  com- 
missioners (James  Michels,  Sr.,  and  U.  L.  Burdick),  and  one  county 
superintendent  of  schools  (Miss  Effie  Hoadley).^ 

During  the  summer  of  1889  and  again  in  the  summer  of  1890 
there  was  a  general  crop  failure  throughout  the  central  portion  of 
the  state  due  to  an  extended  drouth.  Many  of  the  prairie  settlers 
v/ere  reduced  to  a  point  where  they  found  it  almost  impossible  to 
supply  themselves  with  the  necessities  of  life,  and  some  were  even 
obliged  to  abandon  their  homesteads  and  move  out  of  the  state. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  Secretary  of  War  was  ordered  to 
supply  each  destitute  settler  in  Ramsey  county  and  Benson  county, 
who  should  make  application,  with  six  cords  of  wood,  from  that 
portion  of  the  Fort  Totten  Military  Reservation  comprising  the 
southern  part  of  Graham's  Island.  Every  man  who  wished  to  avail 
himself  of  the  privilege  of  obtaining  wood,  secured  a  certificate 
from  the  board  of  county  commissioners  in  his  county.  These  cer- 
tificates were  presented  to  military  guards,  stationed  at  the 
entrances  leading  into  the  reservation,  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that 
no  fraud  was  practiced  and  that  no  man  got  more  wood  than  he  was 
entitled  to.  In  this  way,  during  the  two  winters  of  1889-90,  1890- 
91,  thirty-six  hundred  loads  of  wood  were  hauled  off  the  reservation. 
This  amount  in  addition  to  what  had  already  been  used  by  the  gar- 
rison at  Fort  Totten,  exhausted  the  supply  of  the  best  timber  on  the 
reservation.  Plenty  of  box-elder,  elm,  and  poplar  still  remained, 
but  scarcely  an  oak  or  an  ash  tree  could  be  found. 

The  farms  on  Graham's  Island  were  gradually  developed.  But 
many  of  the  farmers  soon  grew  impatient  with  the  slow  process  of 
grubbing  and  clearing  their  land,  and  availed  themselves  of  the 
privilege  of  taking  tree-claims  on  the  prairie,  at  the  same  time 
holding  their  homesteads  on  the  Island.  Thus  their  farming  opera- 
tions were  enlarged  and  their  profits  increased  proportinately.  As 
a  result,  however,  their  farms  on  the  island  were  not  opened  as 
rapidly  as  they  otherwise  would  have  been.    But  though  these  fields 


^U.  L.  Burdick,  the  present  nominee  for  lieutenant  governor,  lived  on  Graham's 
Island  until  recently,  when  he  moved  to  Munich. 
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were  not  large  they  were  farmed  more  systematically  than  is  gen- 
erally the  case  where  large  scale  farming  is  the  rule.  In  fact,  there 
are  fields  on  the  island,  which,  by  a  careful  system  of  rotation,  have 
groduced  uninterruptedly  for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century.^ 

The  population  of  Graham's  Island  has  changed  considerably 
since  its  original  settlement,  but  the  change  has  been  less  marked 
than  is  generally  the  case  in  a  North  Dakota  community.^  Thus,  of 
the  twenty-three  settlers  who  secured  government  land  on  the  Island, 
seven  still  retain  their  homesteads  there.  And  in  three  cases,  where 
the  farm  has  passed  to  other  hands,  it  has  been  due  to  the  death 
of  the  original  owner.  In  the  fourth  case,  the  old  homestead  did  not 
pass  out  of  the  family  possession,  but  was  deeded  over  to  one  of 
the  sons.  In  another  case,  the  death  of  the  settler's  wife,  and  the 
consequent  breaking  up  of  the  household,  led  to  the  sale  of  the  farm. 
These  statements  may  indicate  the  attachment  which  the  people  of 
Graham's  Island  have  left  for  their  homes,  and  justly  so.  The  lake 
the  woods,  favorite  groves  and  trees,  the  old  gardens,  the  rich  and 
varied  bird  life,  all  these  subtle  influences,  have  operated  to  produce 
ties  of  affection  for  the  old  homesteads,  which,  in  most  cases,  have 
not  been  easily  broken  up. 

APPENDIX. 


JOSEPH  GILBERT  TOTTEN. 

Joseph  Gilbert  Totten  was  bom  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut  on 
August  23rd,  1788.  His  grandfather,  Joseph  Totten.  was  a  New 
York  merchant,  who  had  come  to  this  country  from  England  prior 
to  the  Revolutiona)ry  War.  He  remained  loyal  to  the  mother  coun- 
try and  after  the  war  was  over,  he  left  New  York  City  and  located 
in  Annapolis,  Nova  Scotia.  Apparently  his  two  sons  remained  in 
this  country,  since  one  of  them,  Peter  G.  Totten,  was  ma>rried  in 
1787  to  Grace  Mansfield  of  New  Haven,  who  died  a  few  years  later 
leaving  two  children,  Joseph  Gilbert,  and  Susan  Maria,  who  mar- 
ried Colonel  Beatty,  an  English  officer  and  resided  in  London  during 
the  latter  part  of  her  life.  After  the  death  of  his  mother,  which 
occurred  when  he  was  but  three  yeairs  old,  Joseph  Gilbert  Totten 
was  taken  to  the  home  of  his  uncle,  Jared  Mansfield,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  live  until  1802.  His  first  teacher  was  Levi  Hubbard  of 
New  Haven,  but  his  uncle  soon  took  the  task  of  instructing  him  into 
his  own  hands.  For  this  work  he  was  well  qualified,  being  a  gradu- 
ate of  Yale  and  learned  in  mathematics.  Ralph  Ingersoll  of  New 
Haven,  who  knew  Joseph  G.  Totten  as  a  school  boy,  spoke  of  him  as 
a  fine,  manly  lad,  diligent  in  his  duty,  gentlemanly  in  his  conduct,  and 
greatly  beloved. 

In  1803  Totten  was  appointed  a  cadet  to  West  Point.  Before 
graduating,  however,  he  was  promoted  to  a  second  lieutenancy  in 

^It  is  found  that  by  sowing  a  crop  of  millet  and  then  plowing  the  land  back,  early, 
that  a  better  crop  can  be  raised  during  the  following  year  than  if  the  ground  had  been 
summer  fallowed. 

"In  the  summer  of  1907,  the  military  reservation  on  Graham's  Island  was  divided  nito 
eleven  irregular  allotments  and  these  were  given  to  eleven  Chippewa  Indians  from 
the  Turtle  Mountains. 
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the  corps  of  engineers,  July  1st,  1805.  In  fact,  he  probably  remained 
at  iWest  Point  only  during  the  term  of  1803,  for  in  November  O'f 
that  year  he  accompanied  his  uncle,  who  had  been  appointed  sur-' 
veyor  general  of  Ohio  and  the  western  territories,  into  the  region 
west  of  the  Alleghanies.  He  acted  as  his  uncle's  assistant  in  the  first 
systematic  survey  that  was  made  of  any  of  the  new  states  of  the 
Union.  While  in  this  region  he  made  careful  observation  and  took 
measurements  of  many  of  the  Indian  mounds  of  the  Ohio  Valley. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  1812,  Lieutenant  Totten  was  as- 
signed to  duty  as  chief  engineer  of  the  army  on  the  Niagara  fron- 
tier, under  command  of  Brigadier  General  Van  Rensellaer,  and  in 
that  capacity  he  took  an  important  part  in  the  battle  of  Queenstown. 
In  1813,  he  was  chief  engineer  of  the  army  of  Major  General  Dear- 
born, and  in  1814,  of  the  army  under  Major  General  Izard  and 
Brigadier  General  Macomb,  in  the  campaign  on  Lake  Champlain. 
In  1812,  he  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy,  in  1813,  he  was  breveted  . 
major  for  ''meritorious  services,"  and  on  September  11th,  1814, 
,.  lieutenant-colonel  for  ''gallant  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Plattsburg.'^ 
[      With  this  preliminary  training  Colonel  Totten  was  well  equipped 
"  to  enter  upon  his  great  life  work,  the  fortification  of  our  seaboard 
!  frontier.    During  the  Revolutionary  War  the  country  had  had  no 
*  substantial  coast  fortifications,  nor  was  it  much  better  off  in  this 
'  respect  in  the  War  O'f  1812,  though,  in  anticipation  of  that  event,. 

temporary  batteries  had  been  constructed  in  most  of  our  important 
\  harbors.  The  ease  with  which  our  coast  towns  were  captured  during 
the  latter  war,  however,  opened  the  country's  eyes  to  the  need  of 
I  more  adequate  seaboard  defenses,  and  in  1816  Congress  created  a 
,  board  of  engineers  to  have  charge  of  this  matter.  To  this  board' 
rColonel  Totten  was  appointed  and  a  series  of  its  reports  are  largely 
i'the  work  of  his  pen.  The  recommendations  of  this  boaird  are  brief- 
;  ly  as  'follows  : 

;  "The  means  of  defense  for  the  seaboard  of  the  United  States 
may  be  classed  as:  First,  a  navy;  second,  fortifications;  third,  in- 

'  terior  communications  by  land  and  water ;  and  fourth,  a  regular 
army  and  well  organized  militia." 

In  1840  the  House  of  Representatives  called  on  the  War  De- 
partment for  a  report  of  a  full  and  connected  system  of  national 
defense.  The  Secretary  of  War  appointed  a  board  of  officers  from 
the  army  and  navy  to  prepare  the  report,  and  among  others  was 
Colonel  Totten,  who  drew  up  the  report.  It  is  generally  admitted 
to  be  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  defenses  of  the  theory  of  sea- 
coast  fortifications  in  existence.    It  is  in  part  as  follows : 

j'     "The  opinion  that  the  navy  is  the  true  defense  of  the  country 

I  is  so  acceptable  and  popular,  and  is  sustained  by  such  high  authority, 

j  that  it  demands  a  careful  examination. 

1st.  If  the  seacoast  is  to  be  defended  by  naval  rneans  alone,  the 
defensive  force  at  each  point  deemed  worthy  of  protection  must  be 
at  least  equal  in  power  to  the  attacking  force. 


—11— 
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2nd.  As  from  the  nature  of  the  case  there  can  be  no  reason  for 
expecting  an  attack  on  one  of  these  points  rather  than  on  another, 
and  no  time  for  transferring  our  state  of  preparation  from  one  to 
a)nother  after  an  attack  has  been  declared,  each  of  them  must  have 
assigned  to  it  the  requisite  means ;  and, 

3rd.  Consequently  this  system  demands  a  power  in  defense  as 
many  times  greater  than  that  in  the  attack,  as  there  are  points  to  be 
covered. 

There  has  been  but  one  practice  among  nations  as  to  the  defense 
of  the  ports  and  that  has  been  a  resort  to  fortifications." 

This  report  silenced  opposition  to  our  system  of  coast  defences 
for  the  next  ten  years.  But  in  1851  so  much  opposition  was  mani- 
fested toward  the  system  that  Totten  was  asked  to  prepare  another 
report  and  again  he  thoroughly  vindicated  the  plan  of  coast  forti- 
fications. 

So  much  for  the  work  of  Totten  as  an  advocate  of  a  system  of 
coast  defences.  Let  us  next  see  what  some  of  his  more  tangible 
accomplishments  were.  As  soon  as  the  original  board  oi  engineers 
had  laid  sufficient  plans  for  a  general  system  of  defense,  its  mem- 
bers turned  to  the  work  of  construction.  In  1828  Colonel  Totten 
took  charge  of  the  construction  of  Fort  Adams  in  Newport  harbor, 
and  continued  in  this  post  for  ten  years.  This  was  a  tremendous 
piece  of  work,  the  second  largest  fortification  in  the  United  States, 
and  it  stands  an  enduring  mark  of  the  genius  of  Totten  as  a  military 
engineer.  When  Colonel  Totten  began  his  work  upon  the  con- 
struction of  Fort  Adams  very  little  was  known  of  our  resources  in 
building  material  or  of  their  varying  quality  or  adaptability  for  dif- 
ferent purposes.  Totten  at  once  began  a  series  of  experiments  upon 
the  expansion  and  contraction,  of  building  stone,  due  to  changed 
temperature.  With  the  data  gathered  from  these  experiments,  he 
was  in  a  way  to  use  cement  in  masonry  work  so  as  to  prevent 
dangerous  cracks  and  fissures.  He  also  conducted  a  series  of  ex- 
periments to  determine  the  relative  stiffness  and  strength  of  white 
pine,  spruce,  and  southern  pine.  The  composition  of  mortars  was 
also  made  a  subject  of  study  and  experiment.  His  work  on  • 
''Hydraulic  and  Common  Mortars"  was  published  by  the  Franklin 
Institute  of  Philadelphia,  in  1838.  These  and  various  other  subjects 
of  a  military  or  civil  engineering  nature  occupied  Colonel  Totten' 
during  his  career  at  Fort  Adams. 

On  December  7th,  1838,  Colonel  Totten  was  appointed  Colonel 
of  the  corps  of  engineers  and  Chief  Engineer.  From  this  time  he ' 
resided  in  iWashington,  but  his  frequent  journeys  of  inspection 
called  him  to  nearly  every  part  of  the  United  States,  from  Maine  to 
Texas.  Within  two  years,  besides  attending  to  the  enormous  work 
of  his  office,  he  had  visited  every  fort,  and  battery  on  our  seacoast. 
Nor  were  his  inspections  in  any  sense  superficial,  for  his  investiga- 
tions, while  comprehensive  of  the  general  purpose  and  scope  of  the 
work,  embraiced  also  the  minutest  details  of  construction.  i? 
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During  the  war  with  Mexico,  Colonel  Totten  had  charge  of  the 
engineering  operations  of  the  army  of  General  Scott,  and  acting  in 
this  capacity,  he  directed  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz.  So  successful 
was  he  in  these  operations  that  on  March  29,  1847,  he  was  breveted 
a  brigadier-general.  During  the  years  following  this  war  General 
Totten  devoted  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  cemented  battery  and 
the  casemated  embrasure,  and  made  great  improvements  in  them. 

So  thorough,  efficient  and  uncompromising  an  official  as  General 
Totten  became  an  obstacle  to  the  unscrupulous  Floyd,  who  became 
Secretary  of  War  in  1857,  and  he  subsequently  relieved  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  of  the  duties  of  his  office.  Totten  took  this  opportunity 
to  make  an  extensive  tour  of  Europe,  and  upon  his  return  he  was 
ordered  to  the  Pacific  coast  to  make  an  inspection  of  the  fortifica- 
tions there.  He  was  already  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
everything  that  pertained  to  defenses  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  than 
any  one  in  America  and  he  now  extended  this  knowledge  to  the  Pa- 
cific coast. 

When  in  1852  Congress  created  a  permanent  lighthouse  board, 
General  Totten  was  appointed  one  of  its  rriembers,  and  in  planning 
and  supervising  the  construction  of  the  lighthouses  on  Seven-Foot 
Knoll,  near  Baltimore,  and  on  Minot  Ledge,  Massachusetts,  he 
performed  a  great  service.  As  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  General  Totten  had  much  to  do  in 
directing  the  financial  policy  of  that  institution  from  1846  until  the 
time  of  his  death,  eighteen  years  later. 

In  1863  under  a  law  uniting  the  two  corps  of  engineers,  Totten 
was  advanced  to  the  full  rank  of  brigadier-general.  Shortly  before 
his  death  he  was  made  ''major  general  by  brevet,  for  long,  faithful, 
and  eminent  services."   He  died  on  April  22nd,  1864.^ 

FRANK  PALMER. 

Frank  Palmer  was  born  May  12th,  1847,  in  the  town  of  Eton, 
Preble  county,  Ohio.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  enlisted  in  Com- 
pany B  of  the  Fifty-seventh  Volunteer  Infantry.  He  was  wifh  the 
army  of  Grant  at  Shiloh  and  with  Burnsides  at  Murfreesboro.  Af- 
ter the  latter  battle,  he  was  transferred  tO'  the  Signal  Corps  of  the 
United  States  Army,  and  there  completed  his  three  years  service. 
After  being  discharged  from  the  army  at  Chattanooga,  Tennessee, 
he  returned  to  Richmond,  Indiana,  at  which  place  he  had  originally 
enlisted,  and  there  he  resided  for  the  next  six  months.  He  then 
started  for  the  gold  fields  of  Idaho,  but  upon  arriving  in  St.  Paul, 
he  found  that  the  government  would  not  permit  the  expedition  that 
season.  He  then  went  to  Mankato,  Minn.,  where  he  remained  until 
June,  1866,  when  an  expedition  was  organized  by  Colonel  Thomas 
Holmes  of  Shakopee,  Minn.,  which  he  joined  and  proceeded  over- 
land to  Montana.   This  expedition  consisted  of  about  three  hundred 


^The  facts  of  this  sketch  are  bbtained  from  General  G.  A.  Barnard's  life  of  Joseph 
G.  Totten,  Annual  Report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,   1865,   pp.  137-172. 
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men,  with  half  as  many  ox  teams  and  twelve  span  of  horses.  They 
left  Mankato  about  the  first  of  June  and  arrived  at  Fort  Benton  late 
in  August.  Each  man  furnished  his  own  outfit.  Mr.  Palmer's  con- 
sisted of  two  yoke  of  oxen,  two  milch  cows  and  a  covered  wagon,, 
loaded  with  provisions.  When  the  men  reached  Fort  Benton  they 
found  that  the  great  rush  of  immigration  into  Montana  had  made 
work  there  very  scarce  while  the  cost  of  living  was  exceedingly 
high.  They  also  learned  through  the  mail  that  there  was  a  very 
large  wheat  crop  in  Minnesota  causing  a  great  rise  in  wages,  and 
consequently  the  expedition  disbanded  and  most  of  the  men  returned 
to  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Palmer  remained,  however,  and  in  September,  1866,  he 
entered  the  employ  of  Charles  Huntley,  who  was  then  operating  a 
9ta.ge  line  from  Fort  Benton,  Montana,  to  Helena.  Mr.  Palmer  was 
given  charge  of  the  station  at  Tongue  River  Crossing,  his  duty 
being  to  take  care  of  the  herd  of  thirty-six  horses,  six  of  which 
were  kept  in  readiness  for  the  stage  driver.  After  the  close  of  the 
state  route,  Mr.  Palmer  entered  the  employ  of  Malcolm  Clark  on  his 
ranch  in  Prickly  Pear  Canyon,  where  he  remained  imtil  the  follow- 
ing May.  He  then  went  tO'  the  lower  crossing  of  the  Sun  river,  to 
take  charge  of  a  stage  station  for  the  Wells,  Fargo  Company. 

In  July,  1867,  Charles  A.  Ruffee  of  Minneapolis,  secured  a  gov- 
ernment contract  for  a  pony  express  between  Old  Fort  Abercrombie 
on  the  Red  River  to  Fort  Benton,  Montana.  Mr.  Palmer  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  line  from  Fort  Benton  to  Fort  Buford,  and 
remained  in  this  work  until  March  1st,  1868.  The  plan  of  the 
Ruffee  mail  company  was  to  have  temporary  camps  or  stations  at 
intervals  of  ahout  fifty  miles  between  Fort  Abercrombie  and  Fort 
Benton.  Two  men  were  to  be  stationed  at  each  camp,  whose  duty 
it  would  be  to  carry  the  mail  to  and  from  adjoining  camps.  But 
this  plan  did  not  prove  successful ;  the  men  deserted  the  camps,  or 
were  killed  by  the  Indians.  The  mail  company  went  into  bank- 
ruptcy, without  once  having  got  the  mail  transferred  from  one  end 
of  the  route  to  the  other.  Mr.  Palmer,  however,  continued  at  his 
work  as  supervisor  of  the  western  division  of  the  mail  route  for 
almost  eight  months,  his  duty  being  to  travel  from  Fort  Benton  to 
Fort  Buford,  and  to  see  that  the  mail  carriers  at  the  stations  along 
the  way  started  promptly  with  the  mail  bags  on  schedule  time.  Each 
man  was  to  have  a  single  horse,  and  the  camps  were  to  be  provided 
with  provisions  once  a  month ;  but  as  has  been  said  the  plain  never 
worked  out  as  originally  intended.  Only  a  few  straggling  mail 
carriers  could  be  maintained  on  all  this  western  division,  while  the 
carriers  east  of  Fort  Buford  never  succeeded  in  getting  the  mail 
to  that  post.  In  fact,  the  postmaster  at  Fort  Abercrombie  never 
sent  mail  over  this  route  that  was  due  west  of  Buford,  and  the  mail 
received  in  western  Montana  came  from  the  east  over  the  Salt  Lake 
route.  The  mail  carriers  from  Fort  Buford  on  the  Ruffee  route 
were  given  empty  sacks  as  a  matter  of  form.    After  several  months 
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of  this  fruitless  work,  Mr.  Palmer  determined  to  investigate  the 
matter  and  on  March  1st,  I8168,  started  from  Fort  Peck  to  Fori: 
Totten,  the  headquarters  of  the  Ruffee  mail  company.  Upon  ar- 
riving there  and  learning  that  the  mail  company  had  gone 
into  bankruptcy,  he  secured  employment  as  post  guide  at  the 
fort,  with  the  very  substantial  salary  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars per  month.  His  duty  now  was  to  act  as  a  guide  for  mail  parties 
(now  agting  under  the  authority  of  the  different  post  commanders), 
to  arrange  for  camping  places  for  the  parties,  etc.  In  this  work  he 
continued  for  two  years.  He  next  entered  the  employ  of  Brenner  & 
Terry, 'post  traders  at  Fort  Totten.  With  them  he  served  as  clerk 
for  seven  years,  or  until  1877.  In  that  year  he  formed  a  partnership 
with  John  Cramsie,  who  had  just  been  appointed  Indian  trader  at 
the  post.  After  a  few  years  Mr.  Cramsie  was  appointed  Indian 
agent,  and  Mr.  Palmer  continued  the  business  alone  until  December, 
1907,  when  he  sold  his  establishment  and  retired  from  active  business 
life. 

EDWARD  H.  LOHNES. 

Edward  H,  Lohnes,  one  of  the  Ramsey  county  delegation  in  the 
North  Dakota  Constitutional  Convention,  was  one  of  the  early 
pioneers  in  Dakota  Territory.  He  was  born  in  the  little  village  of 
Schaghticak,  New  York,  on  April  24th,  1844.  His  father,  George 
Lohnes,  was  a  Pennsylvanian  of  German  descent,  and  his  grand- 
father had  served  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  Chi  his  mother's  side 
his  ancestry  was  Irish.  When  Edward  was  but  an  infant  his  father 
was  accidentally  killed  in  a  powder  mill.  Not  long  after  his  father's 
death,  his  mother  moved  to  the  town  of  Valley  Falls,  and  later, 
when  the  lad  was  about  ten  years  of  age,  to  Lansingburg.  In  this 
latter  place  the  boy  grew  to  manhood,  attending  the  village  school 
during  the  winter  months  and  working  in  a  rope  factory  during  his 
vacations. 

Late  in  the  spring  of  18i62  he  went  to  Albany  to  enlist  in  the 
volunteer  service.  From  that  city  he  was  transferred  to  New  York 
where  he  was  sworn  in  and  became  a  member  of  Company  D  in 
the  first  regiment  of  New  York  Mounted  Rifles.  With  this  regiment 
he  served  for  three  years  and  two  months,  being  present  at  the 
siege  of  Petersburg  and  the  fall  of  Richmond.  He  was  discharged, 
by  order,  at  Urbana,  on  the  Rappahannock  in  the  summer  of  1865. 
Returning  to  Valley  Falls  he  worked  there  in  a  powder  mill  until 
the  spring  oi  1867.  He  then  enlisted  in  the  regular  army  in  Troy, 
as  a  member  of  the  Thirtv-first  United  States  Infantry.  This  com- 
pany was  soon  after  sent  to  Governor's  Island,  New  York,  and 
thence  by  way  of  Omaha  up  the  Missouri  river  to  Fort  Stevenson. 
After  a  short  stay  there,  the  three  companies,  A  D  and  K  of  the 
Thirty-first  Infantry,  under  command  of  General  A.  H.  Terry,  were 
marched  across  the  plains  to  the  southern  shore  of  Devils  Lake, 
where  they  were  immediately  set  to  work  constructing  the  temporary 
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•buildings  of  Fort  Totten.  ]\Ir.  Lohnes  remained  with  his  company 
at  Fort- Totten  until  1869,  when  it  was  removed  to  Fort  Rice.  Here 
the  Thirty-first  Infantry  was  consoldiated  with  the  Twenty-second 
United  States  Infantry,  and  it  was  as  a  sergeant  of  the  Twenty- 
second  United  States  Infantry  that  'Mr.  Lohnes  was  discharged  in 
April,  1870,  At  this  time,  the  commander  at  Fort  Rice  was  Col- 
onel Elwell  Stephen  Otis  of  the  Twenty-second  Infantry,  later  Gen- 
eral Otis,  commander  of  the  United  States  army  and  ^Military 
Governor  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Upon  being  discharged,  Zvlr.  Lohnes  returned  to  Fort  Totten  a-nd 
not  long  after  be  began  carrying  the  mail  between  that  post  and 
Sibley's  Crossing  on  the  Sheyenne  River.  For  this  work  he  used  a 
team  of  ponies  in  the  summer  and  as  a  rule,  a  dog  sleigh  in  the 
winter  time.  He  much  preferred  the  dogs  for  once  driven  over  a 
roaid  they  would  never  leave  it.  The  dogs  were  also  easier  to  care 
for,  each  being  fed  only  a  pound  of  pemmican  every  evening.  The 
sleigh,  used  was  very  like  the  ordinairy  toboggan  about  two  feet  in 
width  and  about  ten  feet  long ;  it  was  drawn  by  four  dogs.^  After 
following  this  route  for  two  years,  yir.  Lohnes  was  transferred  to 
the  Jamestown  route  and  continued  the  work  there  for  eight  years. 
After  leaving  the  mail  service.  Mr.  Lohnes  was  wood  contractor 
and  beef  contractor  at  Fort  Totten  for  several  years.  In  the 
spring  of  1882,  he  took  land  near  Sweetwater  Lake  in  Ramsey 
county  and  farmed  there  extensively  until  1901  when  he  removed 
to  a  farm  near  Crary. 

Mr.  Lohnes  serv^ed  as  county  commissioner  in  Ramsev  from  1883 
to  1889.  He  was  then  chosen  as  a  delegate  to  the  State  Constitu- 
tional Convention.  After  North  Dakota  was  admitted  to  statehood 
he  served  in  the  lower  house  of  the  State  legislature. 

FR.\NK  DESJARLAIS. 

Frank  Desjarlais  was  one  of  the  mail  carriers  employed  by  Charles 
A.  Ruffee,  and  was  stationed  near  the  present  site  of  Fort  Totten, 
in  the  summer  of  1867  shortly  before  that  post  was  established. 

Mr.  Desjarlais  was  born  at  Reti  Lake,  ^Minnesota,  in  1825.  His 
father  was  a  guide  and  frontiersman  of  French  Indian  extraction, 
and  his  mother  a  full  blood  Chippewa  woman.  The  boy  grew  up 
near  St.  Boniface,  where  both  of  his  parents  died  while  he  was  still 
a  child.  At  that  time  there  was  nothing  at  Pembina  but  a  trading 
store  belonging  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  In  the  summer  of 
1813  and  again  in  1844  Mr.  Desjarlais  made  a  trip  to  Hudson  Bay. 
He  went  as  a  boat  hand  in  the  employ  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany. The  trip  was  made  by  way  of  the  Steel  river,  a  stream  flow- 
ing into  Hudson  Bay.  Great  skill  was  required  in  rowing  down 
this  river  as  the  current  is  very  swift  and  the  banks  are  strewn  with 
great  boulders.    It  required  but  one  day  to  descend  Steel  river  but 


^For  an  account  of  this  mail  route  see  the  early  history  of  Fort  Totten. 
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three  days  for  its  ascent,  as  the  men  had  to  pull  the  boats  up  the 
stream  with  ropes.  The  boats  each  had  six  oarsmen,  and  about  ten 
such  boats  were  sent  down  to  Hudson  Bay  at  a  time.  Their  cargoes 
consisted  of  furs  and  dried  meat,  and  they  returned  to  Winnipeg 
with  suplies  of  all  kinds  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Mr.  Des- 
jarlais  states  that  the  boats  which  brought  these  supplies  to  Hudson 
Bay  had  great  masts  which  looked  like  groves  of  dead  timber. 
They  anchored  a  long  way  out  from  the  shore  while  smaller  boats, 
which  came  in  with  the  tide  and  went  out  with  the  tide,  brought 
their  cargoes  to  land.  The  boatmen  from  Winnipeg  spent  several 
days  resting  on  the  short  of  Hudson  Bay  before  beginning  their 
return  trip,  which  required  about  twelve  days  if  the  weather  was 
favorable. 

After  his  return  to  Winnipeg  in  the  summer  of  1844,  Mr-.  Desjar- 
lais  went  to  St.  Joseph  where  Commodore  Kittson  had  established 
a  trading  post.  Here  he  engaged  in  hunting  and  trapping  with 
many  other  Indians  and  half-breeds.  Two  trips  were  made  each 
year,  one  beginning  early  in  June  and  lasting  until  about  the  middle 
of  August  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  supplies  of  pemmican,  and 
the  other  late  in  the  fall  for  securing  furs.  During  the  first  trip  the 
women  accompanied  the  hunters  and  prepared  the  pemmican,  but 
the  hunters  went  alone  on  the  fall  trip.  The  general  route  of  the 
hunting  expedition  led  out  from  St.  Joseph  to  the  east  end  of 
Devils  Lake  and  the  Sheyenne  river,  although  sometimes  they  went 
to  the  Turtle  Mountains.  In  the  summer  of  1868  there  was  a  great 
scourge  of  grasshoppers,  and  the  season  was  so  dry  that  the  hunters 
went  as  far  westward  as  the  Coteau  du  Missouri  in  search  of  game. 

These  hunting  expeditions  that  went  out  from  St.  Joseph  were  of 
considerable  size.  Some  of  these  half-breed  hunters  had  as  many 
as  twenty  or  twenty-five  carts,  and  most  of  them  had  at  least  three 
or  four.  There  were  often  several  hundred  carts  in  the  expedition. 
The  buffalo  were  numerous,  and  the  carts  were  usually  brought 
back  heavy  laden  with  pemmican.  During  the  fall  trapping,  the 
men  broke  up  into  small  parties  of  four  or  five.  Dogs,  three  or  four 
to  a  train,  were  used  to  haul  back  the  furs,  and  each  man  usually  had 
one  such  train.  Buffalo  carcasses  were  used  as  bait,  around  which 
foxes  and  wolves  were  trapped.  Of  all  the  animals  trapped,  the 
pelts  of  otter  were  most  valuable.  The  Sioux  used  strips  of  otter 
hide  to  braid  in  their  hair  and  would  often  trade  a  horse  for  a  single 
pelt.  At  the  trading  post  of  Commodore  Kittson  in  St.  Joseph  the  otter 
hides  brought  five  or  six  dollars,  and  as  the  half-breeds  generally  sold 
their  furs  there,  that  gentleman  is  believed  to  have  made  an  inde- 
pendent fortune.  The  pelts  most  valued  after  otter  were  those  of 
the  black  and  silver  foxes.  They  brought  five  dollars,  but  as  the 
half-breeds  discovered  later,  the  traders  had  robbed  them  on  these. 
In  the  very  early  days,  however,  before  they  began  to  make  hats  of 
silk,  the  beaver  pelts  had  been  the  most  valuable  of  all.  For  a  time 
they  had  brought  seven  dollars  per  pound. 
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In  the  spring  of  1867  Frank  Desjarlais  was  employed  as  a  mail 
carrier  by  an  agent  of  Charles  A.  Ruffee,  named  Grand,  then  sta- 
tioned at  St.  Joseph/  Mr.  Desjarlais  was  assigned  a  station  on  the 
south  shore  of  Devils  Lake  near  the  present  site  of  Fort  Totten, 
and  was  at  that  point  when  the  troops  of  General  Terry  reached 
there,  early  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year.  As  he  had  been  en- 
gaged for  but  a  month  and  a<s  the  mail  was  never  gotten  through  to 
Fort  Totten,  Desjarlais  soon  left  that  point  and  returned  to  his 
home  in  St.  Joseph. 

In  1868  Desjarlais  removed  with  a  large  band  of  half-breeds 
from  St.  Joseph  to  Wood  IMountain  in  the  Milk  River  Valley  of 
Montana.  The  Grosventres,  Crows,  and  Sioux  had  been  at  war  in 
this  region  for  years  and  the  fur-bearing  animals  w^ere  left  com- 
paratively undisturbed.  Besides  the  half-breeds  from  St.  Joseph  a 
great  many  from  Pembina  and  the  Turtle  Mountains  moved  into 
the  Milk  River  Vallev  at  about  this  time.  Their  furs,  pemmican  and 
other  produce  they  disposed  of  at  posts  on  the  Milk  river  or  some- 
times took  it  across  the  Canadian  line  to  stores,  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company. 

After  the  Custer  massacre,  Desjarlais  met  Sitting  Bull  in  Cana- 
da. In  fact  he  acted  as  interpreter  for  that  chief  at  Wood  Moun- 
tain, where  an  agreement  was  made  with  ]\Iajor  Wise  of  the 
English  army  for  the  removal  of  the  Sioux  into  Canada.  Mr. 
Desjarlais  states  that  Sitting  Bull  was  a  very  humane  chief,  and 
that  he  always  ordered  his  men  to  spare  the  women  and  children 
of  their  enemies. 

For  the  past  twenty  years  Mr.  Desjarlais  has  been  located  on  the 
Red  Lake  Agency  in  Minnesota,  where  he  practices  medicine  among 
his  people.  Although  eighty-five  years  of  age,  he  is  in  the  best  of 
health  and  remains  in  full  possession  of  all  his  faculties.  He  speaks 
French  fluently,  as  well  as  Sioux,  Chippewa,  Cree  and  other  In- 
dian languages. 

BIOGRAPHIES  OF  EARLY   SETTLERS  ON   GRAHAm's  ISLAND 
CAPTAIN  DUNCAN  GRAHAM. 

Duncan  Graham  was  born  in  Edinburg,  Scotland,  about  1860, 
and  came  to  America  about  twenty  years  later. 

He  married  Hazahotewin,  a  sister  of  Chief  Wayagoenagee  of  the 
Sioux  tribe,  and  engaged  in  trade  with  the  Indians.  In  1814  he 
became  a  lieutenant  in  Captain  Anderson's  company  raised  at 
Mackinaw  for  an  attack  on  Prairie  du  Chien,  which  post  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  After  the  capture  of  Prairie  du 
Chien,  Graham  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  placed  in 
command  of  one  of  the  two  Mackinaw  companies  stationed  at  the 
fort.    Captain  Anderson  commanded  the  other;  later  Graham  had 


^James  Lockwood,  Report  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  \\)\.  IF.,  p. 
161  fif  and  278 
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command  of  the  fort  for  a  time.^  At  the  close  of  the  war  he 
/■e-engaged  in  his  trading  operations  and  it  was  probably  not  lone 
after  this  date  that  he  penetrated  into  the  Devils  Lake  region.  He 
reached  the  island  in  Devils  Lake  which  bears  his  name,  and  re- 
mained there  for  some  time  trading  with  the  Indians.^  By  1837  he 
was  back  at  Prairie  du  Chien.  In  the  summer  of  that  year,  in  com- 
pany with  J.  B.  Layer,  he  was  sent  to  Fort  Snelling  to  secure  rein- 
forcements for  the  former  post,  an  Indian  attack  being  feared  there.^ 

He  died  at  Mendota,  Minn.,  December  5,  1847.  His  -widow, 
Hazahotewin  Graham,  died  there  also  on  March  3;  1848.* 

Mr.  Graham  left  four  daughters  from  whom  have  sprung  a  large 
number  of  descendants  as  indicaed  in  the  table  below. ^ 

f  Daniel  Faribault,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Mary  Elizabeth  |  W.  R.  Faribault,  801  Chestnut  St. 

(Mrs.  Alexander  Faribault)  ■{     St.  Lonis,  Mo. 

Aleck  Faribault,  Standing  Rock, 
N.  D. 


Nancy 


Louise  (Mrs.  James  McLaughlin) 
Standing  Rock,  N.  D. 

(Mrs.  Joseph  Buisson)  \  ^^"^^^^w  ""k'  I^'T'  ^' 

Joseph,  Wabasha,  Mmn. 

I  Jane  (Mrs.  John  Cramsie)  25  Til- 

L    ton  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Mrs.  O  Crate. .  . :   |  David,  Wabasha,  Minn. 

f  Erron,  Standing  Rock,  N.  D. 

Mrs.  Wells  ]  Philip,  Pine  Ridge,  So.  Dak. 

I  Sarah,  Sisseton,  So.  Dak. 

OCTAVE  LA  ROSE. 

Octave  LaRose  was  the  first  permanent  white  settler  on  Graham's 
Island.  He  established  his  residence  there  in  the  fall  of  1880,  and 
brought  his  wife  and  children  over  from  Fort  Totten,  where  he  had 
formerly  resided.  Mr.  LaRose  was  born  in  St.  Henri,  Hochelaga 
county,  Quebec,  May  9th,  1837.  Both  his  parents  were  of  French- 
Canadian  birth.  His  early  life  was  spent  on  a  farm  near  St. 
Henri,  but  at  fifteen  years  of  age  he  entered  the  village  academy 
and  remained  there  in  attendance  for  three  years. 

In  1856  he  went  to  Chicago  and  remained  there  about  a  year. 


%Mr.  Antone  Buisson  of  Fort  Totten,  N.  D.,  says  that  his  mother,  Mr.  Graham's 
second  eldest  daughter,  was  twelve  years  old  when  her  father  left  the  island,  after 
about  a  year's  residence  there.  As  his  mother  died  in  1888  at  the  age  of  eighty-three, 
this  would  fix  the  date  of  Mr.  Graham's  leaving  the  Island,  1817.  Other  members  of 
the  family,   however,   believe  that  it  was  earlier. 

^James  Lockwood,  Report  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society,  II.,  166. 

I'This  statement  is  made  on  authority  of  W.  R.  Faribault,  107  Chestnut  St.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

^This  table  has  been  furnished  by  Antoine  Buisson,  of  Fort  Totten,  N.  D. ,  cor- 
roborated by  correspondence  with  W.  R.  Faribault  and  Joseph  Buisson,  of  Wabasha, 
Minn. 
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working  at  the  carpenter's  trade,  which  he  had  learned  in  his  native 
village.  He  next  moved  to  Wabasha,  ]\Iinn.,  where  he  lived  until 
1873.  There  he  engaged  in  farming  and  incidentally  worked  at  his 
trade.  There,  too,  he  was  married  (1860)  to  Miss  Mary  Jane 
Hudson,  whose  parents  were  among  the  first  settleis  at  Wabasha. 
Two  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  LaRose  in  Wabasha, 
Alfred  in  1862,  and  Niancy  in  1864.  In  1873  ^Ir.  LaRose  removed 
to  Ft.  Totten  where  he  was  employed  at  intervals  as  government 
contractor  for  several  years.  He  directed  the  building  of  the  Old 
Mission  School  near  the  fort  in  1873  and  1874.  When  this  building 
burned  in  1882  he  superintended  the  building  of  the  new  school, 
which  was  completed  in  1886.  In  the  summer  of  1886  he  built  the 
Catholic  church,  which  stands  near  the  new  mission  school.  In 
the  fall  of  1880  ^Ir.  LaRose  moved  to  Graham's  Island  and  located 
on  a  farm  where  he  continued  to  live  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
In  1885  a  post  office  was  established  on  Graham's  Island  and  he  was 
appointed  first  postmaster.   His  home  is  now  at  I\linnewaukan,  N.  D. 

JAMES  MICHELS,  SR. 

Soldier,  Indian  fighter,  pioneer,  legislator,  such  is  the  record  of 
James  Michels,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  on  Graham's  Island. 
Mr.  ]\Iichels  was  born  in  Canandaigua,  New  York,  November  8, 
1841.  He  and  his  sister  Elizabeth  were  the  only  children  of  James 
and  Elizabeth  (Johnson)  ]\Iichels,  both  natives  of  Ireland.  When 
James  was  a  mere  infant  his  father  was  accidentally  killed.  At 
nine  years  of  age  went  to  live  with  an  uncle  in  Greenwood,  New 
York.  Later  he  was  apprenticed  to  ai  shoemaker  in  Greenwood, 
and  was  working  at  this  trade  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out.  In 
December,  1862,  he  enlisted  in  the  volunteer  service  in  Elmira,  N. 
Y.,  becoming  a  member  of  Company  D,  of  the  Fifth  New  York 
Artillery.  He  took  part  in  Hunter's  Raid  in  1864.  In  1865  his 
term  of  service  having  expired,  he  re-enlisted  in  Company  K  of  the 
Eighty-seventh  Pennsylvania  Infantry,  and  was  assigned  to  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  with  which  he  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Petersburg,  the  battle  of  Sailor's  Creek,  and  was  present  with  the 
army  at  Appomattox,  when  Lee  surrendered. 

In  1865  he  was  honorably  discharged  but  re-enlisted  in  Company 
C  of  the  Seventeenth  L'nited  States  Regulars  and  was  sent  to  Fort 
Sully  on  the  Indian  frontier.  In  1872  he  was  with  an  army  detach- 
ment commanded  by  General  Stanley  which  acted  as  a  guard  for 
the  surveyors  of  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad.  After  the  engage- 
ment at  O'Fallon's  Creek,  his  regiment  was  broken  up.  His  com- 
pany, in  going  to  Fort  Wadsworth,  encountered  the  Indians  at 
Heart  river,  where  a  rather  sharp  skirmish  was  fought.  In  the 
summer  of  1876  Mr.  ]\Iichels  was  at  Fort  Wadsworth,  incapacitated 
by  a  broken  shoulder.  In  October  of  that  year  he  joined  his  com- 
pany at  Glendive,  Montana.  He  returned  to  Fort  Wadsworth  in 
the  fall  of  1877  and  his  company  was  immediately  ordered  to  Fort 


Dennis  Doheny,  Mrs.  Octave  La  Rose,  James  Michels, 

David  De  Noyer,  PJdward  Haney,  Octave  La  Rose. 
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Totten.  Mr.  Michels  remained  in  the  service  ast  Fort  Totten  until 
the  spring  of  1883  when  he  was  discharged  as  first  sergeant,  to 
which  rank  he  had  heen  promoted  in  1873.  Upon  leaving  the  ser- 
vice he  removed  to  Graham's  Island  where  he  still  resides.  In  1886 
he  was  chairman  of  the  Republican  Central  Committee  of  Benson 
county.  In  1894  he  was  elected  county  commissioner  from  the  2nd 
district  of  Benson  county.  In  the  fall  of  1898  and  again  in  1900,  he 
was  elected  to  fhe  lower  house  of  the  state  legislature.  In  1870  Mr. 
Michels  married  Miss  Ellen  Reilly,  and  to  this  union  four  children 
were  born.  Mr.  Michels  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Lodge,  the 
Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Independent  O'rder  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

JOHN  C.  HUNTER. 

John  C.  Hunter  has  resided  on  Graham's  Island  continuously  ever 
since  the  fall  of  1880,  probably  longer  than  any  living  man.  Mr. 
Hunter  was  born  near  Hamilton,  Ontario,  October  9,  1854.  In  1864 
his  parents  moved  to  Crawford  county,  Wisconsin,  and  located  on  a 
farm.  Here  he  lived  until  1874,  when  he  engaged  as  a  hand  on  a 
Mississippi  steamer.  In  the  fall  of  1875  he  enlisted  in  Company 
A  of  the  Seventeenth  United  States  Infantry  in  the  city  of  St. 
Louis.  He  was  immediately  sent  to  Fort  Abercrombie  to  join  his 
company.  There  he  remained  about  four  months,  when  he  was 
transferred  to  Company  C  at  Fort  Sisseton.  In  the  spring  of  1876, 
Company  C  was  transferred  to  Fort  Lincoln.  Upon  the  outbreak 
of  the  Indian  war  in  that  year,  his  company  was  ordered  up  the 
Yellowstone  valley,  where  it  engaged  in  several  skirmishes  with  the 
Indians.  After  the  battle  of  Little  Big  Horn,  Mr.  Hunter  was  with 
the  force  sent  out  to  bury  the  dead  of  Custer's  troop.  In  the  fall 
of  1876  he  was  ordered  back  to  Fort  Sissetori,  where  he  remained 
during  the  following  winter.  In  the  fall  of  1877,  he  was  ordered 
to  Fort  Totten,  where  he  completed  his  five  years  service,  being 
discharged  in  the  fall  of  1880.  He  then  removed  to  Graham's 
Island  where  he  still  lives. 

In  1883  Mr.  Hunter  married  Miss  Nancy  LaRose.  They  have 
four  daughters,  Florence,  Claudia,  Silvia  (Mrs.  Ernest  Zimmer) 
and  Katherine.  . 

DAVID  DE  NOYER. 

David  DeNloyer  was  born  in  Montreal  in  the  year  1847.  His 
parents  were  both  of  French  descent.  In  .1849  they  removed  to 
southern  Minnesota,  and  later  to  Jessenland  in  the  same  state.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  Mr.  DeNoyer  enlisted  in  Company  B  of  the 
First  Minnesota  Regiment  of  Heavy  Artillery.  With  this  force 
he  was  stationed  at  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  Returning  to  Minnesota  in  the  summer  of  1865,  he  joined  an 
expedition,  commanded  by  Colonel  Carnihan,  consisting  of  the  Third 
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Illinois  Cavalry,  and  the  infantry  of  the  First  Minnesota  Battery, 
organized  for  Indian  warfare  in  Dakota  Territory.  This  expedi- 
tion 'left  Fort  Snelling  in  June,  1865,  and  penetrated  westward  to 
the  southern  shore  of  Devils  Lake,  but  encountered  no  Indians. 
Upon  Jiis  return  to  Minnesota  Mr.  DeNoyer  again  took  up  his 
residence  in  Jessenland.  For  many  years  he  engaged  as  a  boatman 
on  the  Minnesota  and  Mississippi  rivers.  Later,  between  1873  and 
1875,  he  served  as  mate  on  a  Red  river  boat  commanded  by  Captain 
Thimmens.  In  1867  he  married  Margaret  Doil,  a  native  of  Ireland, 
in  Jessenland,  and  shortly  afterward  removed  to  Henderson.  He 
located  on  Graham's  Island  in  the  summer  of  1882,  and  there  he  has 
continued  to  live  up  to  the  present  time. 

DENNIS  E.  DOHENY. 

Dennis  E.  Doheny  was  born  in  Jessenland,  Minnesota,  May  11, 
1862.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  his  mother,  of  Ger- 
man descent,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania.  He  lived  in  Henderson 
until  he  was  twentynDne  years  of  age  when  he  removed  to  Graham's 
Island  where  he  has  resided  continuously  up  to  the  present  time. 
In  1889  Mr.  Doheny  married  Mary  Grimes  of  Sleepy  Eye,  Minne- 
sota. At  present  he  is  the  proprietor  of  eight  hundred  acres  of  land 
on  the  island,  and  engages  extensively  in  stock  raising. 

JOHN  YOUNG. 

John  Young  was  born  in  Stevens  Point,  Wisconsin.  His  father 
was  an  emigrant  from  the  state  of  Vermont,  and  his  mother  was 
born  near  the  city  of  Bordeaux  in  France.  He  worked  on  his 
father's  farm  until  he  was  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  was 
then  sent  to  an  academy  in  Three  Rivers,  Michigan,  for  a  period  of 
three  years.  After  leaving  the  academy  he  resided  in  Duluth,  Min- 
nesota for  one  year.  In  1880  he  secured  a  homestead  on  Graham's 
Island  where  he  still  resides. 

The  following  letter  is  appended  as  supplying  some  additional  in- 
formation from  one  of  the  early  settlers : 

Devils  Lake,  May  25,  1909. 

When  I  arrived  there  (Fort  Totten)  April  12,  1878,  the  Post 
was  commanded  by  Captain  J.  M.  Bell,  F  Troop,  7th  Cavalry,  in 
the  absence  of  Captain  Mc Arthur,  17th  Infantry,  Senior  office,  who 
was  away  on  sick  leave.  Captain  Henry  Jackson,  C  Troop,  7th 
Cavalry,  may  have  been  in  command  of  the  post  for  a  short  time  in 
the  fall  of  1877,  but  it  must  have  been  for  a  short  time  as  he  was 
the  junior  Captain  at  the  post.  He  certainly  was  not  in  command  at 
any  time  I  was  there.  His  troop  left  the  fort  in  June,  1878,  and 
did  not  return.  Lieut.  W.  S.  Edgerly  belonged  to  this  company. 
He  is  now  Brigadier  General  Commanding  the  Department  of  Da- 
kota. 

Captain  McArthur  returned  some  time  in  the  summer  of  1878, 
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and  assumed  command  of  the  post,  and  remained  in  command  until 
he  was  succeeded  by  Major  R.  E.  A.  Crofton,  17th  Infantry,  who 
being  in  command  of  the  Regiment,  moved  the  Headquarter's  staff 
and  band  from  Fort  Yates  (Standing  Rock)  to  Fort  Totten.  He 
remained  in  command  until  he  was  promoted  Lieutenant  Colonel 
(15th  Infantry,  I  believe),  and  left  Fort  Totten  for  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas. 

Major  J.  S.  Conrad  succeeded  Crofton,  being  promoted  from 
Captain,  2nd  Infantry,  to  Major,  17th  Infantry.  He  remained  in 
command  until  sometime  after  I  left  the  service  in  May  1882. 
While  I  do  not  know  the  exact  dates  of  Crofton's  service  there,  I 
know  he  was  in  command  at  the  date  of  organization  of  Crofton 
Lodge  I.  O.  O.  F.,  for  it  was  by  reason  of  his  kindness  we  were 
given  the  facilities  for  organizing  and  maintaining!  the  Lodge 
there.  As  this  is  now  the  oldest  existing  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows  in 
the  state  of  North  Dakota,  it  might  be  as  well  to  mention  its  origin. 
James  Michels  (now  of  Benson  county,  N.  D.,  then  1st  Sergeant 
Co.  C,  17th  Infantry)  had  joined  the  order  in  Buffalo,  New  York, 
before  entering  the  regular  service,  and  had  never  taken  all  the 
degrees,  but  he  had  enough  to  know  it  was  a  good  thing  and  wished 
to  complete  his  membership.  As  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  a  charter 
that  there  be  five  members  in  good  standing  to  apply  for  it,  he  was 
unable  to  obtain  a  chajrter  until  Major  Crofton  moved  the  Head- 
quarters of  the  17th  Infantry  from  Fort  Yates  to  Totten,  when  the 
necessary  number  was  obtained  by  reason  of  members  of  the  Fort 
Yates  Lodge  moving  to  Fort  Totten.  A  charter  was  applied  for  and 
it  was  granted,  the  following  being  the  charter  members:  Charles 
W.  Seyde,  Joseph  Clarkson,  Carl  Kohslepp,  Henry  C.  Owen,  Daniel 
Collins,  Isaac  Shay,  James  Michels,  (all  members  of  Crofton's 
regiment).  The  lodge  was  instituted  February  5th,  1879,  by 
Special  Deputy  Grand  Master  J.  J.  Jackmao  of  Bismarck,  who 
drove  from  Jamestown  on  the  N.  P.  Ry.  to  Fort  Totten  for  the 
purpose. 

Major  Crofton  allowed  the  use  of  one  o'f  the  vacant  mess  halls 
for  the  lodge  purposes,  and  the  lodge  was  named  for  his  grand- 
father. As  it  was  inevitable  that  Fort  Totten  would  be  abandoned 
as  a  military  post,  it  was  always  planned  that  as  soon  as  a  town 
was  establish  ed,  the  lodge  should  be  moved  to  it  and  on  July  4th, 
1884,  it  was  moved  to  Devils  Lake.  Past  Grand  Master  Rowe,  of 
Casselton,  officiated  as  Grand  Master,  dedicating  the  New  Hall,  built 
for  the  purpose.  It  has  been  in  existence  ever  since  that  time,  and 
will  entertain  the  Grand  Lodge  on  June  1st  and  2nd,  1909.  There 
are  now  existing  in  the  state  132  Odd  Fellows  lodges  that  will  be 
represented.  The  original  organization  of  which  Crofton  Lodge 
was  a  member,  took  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Dakota  Territory,  and  its 
number  at  its  organization  was  "Sixteen"  but  on  the  division  of  the 
state  it  was  renumbered  according  to  the  date  of  its  charter  as  No. 
3  of  North  Dakota,  No.  1  of  Fargo  and  No.  2  of  Bismarck.  Having 
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ceased  to  exist,  its  charter  is  the  oldest  in  the  state,  and  you  may  say 
that  the  cradle  of  Odd  Fellowship  in  X'orth  Dakota  is  Second  Mess 
Hall  from  the  north  at  Fort  Totten.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  opening 
the  lodge  the  night  of  its  institution  and  the  honor  of  being  Grand 
IMaster  of  the  jurisdiction  some  ten  years  ago. 

Speaking  of  ^lajor  Crofton.  he  had  the  name  of  being  the  luck- 
iest officer  in  the  service.  Appointed  a  captain  in  the  regular  Army 
in  1861,  he  ser^^ed  through  the  war  in  the  Western  Army  and  in 
1869  just  before  the  Regular  Army  was  reduced  from  4A  regiments 
of  infantry  to  .25  by  consolidation,  he  obtained  the  rank  of  ^lajor, 
his  successor  as  Major  J.  S.  Conrad  was  appointed  a  captain  in  the 
Regulars  in  1861,  just  six  weeks  later  than  Crofton,  but  was  eleven 
years  longer  in  obtaining  the  rank  of  ]Major. 

Hoping  the  foregoing  may  be  of  interest  to  you,  I  remain. 
Yours  respectfully, 

Hexry  Hale, 
Late  Hospital  Steward.  U.  S.  A. 

EXTEXT  OF  THE  MILITARY  FORCES  STATIOXED  AT  FORT  TOTTEX  DURIXG 
THE  PERIOD  OF  ITS  OCCUPATIOX.   (ESTABLISHED  JULY  IT.  1S6T). 

Average, 
strength 

Companies  A.  D.  K,  Thirtv-first  Infantrv.  Tulv,  1867  to  April. 

1869   .'   222 

Companies  I,  K,  Twentv-second  Infantry-,  April,  1869,  to 

Tune.  1869  "  '   174 

Companies  I,  K,  Twentv-second  Infantry  and  A.  K.  Twen- 
tieth Infantry,  June^  1869,  to  July,  1869     162 

Companies  A,  K,  Twentieth  Infantrv,  Julv,  1869.  to  Nov.. 

1SG9   .'  '   128 

Companies  A.  C.  K,  Twentieth  Infantrv,  Nov..  1869.  to  ^lav, 

1870   '   .  124 

Companies  A.  C.  Twentieth  Infantry,  ^lay.  1870  to  Sept..  1870  136 
Companies  A.  H.  Twentieth  Infantrv,  Sept..  1870,  to  Sept. 

1872   147 

Companies  E,  H,  Twentieth  Infantrv,  Sept.,  1872,  to  Oct.. 

1873   '    201 

Companies  E.  K,  Twentieth  Infantrv  and  D,  I.  Seventh  Cavalrv 

Oct..  1873,  to  April.  1875   .'  181 

Companies  E,  K,  Twentieth  Infantrv.  April.  187."),  to  Aug., 

1875   162 

Companies  E,  K,  Twentieth  Infantrv  and  L.  Seventh  Cavalrv. 

Aug..  1875  to  Oct.,  1875   '  .'.  184 

Companies  E,  K,  Twentieth  Infantrv  and  E,  L,  Seventh  Cav- 
alry, Oct.,  1875,  to  March,  1876    154 

Companies  E,  K.  Twentieth  Infantry,  Marrch,  1876.  to  Aug.. 

1876    66 

Companv  K,  Twentieth  Infantrv,  Aug.,  1876,  to  Nov.,  1876  .  .  97 
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Companies  K,  Twentieth  Infantry  and  C,  Seventh  Cavalry, 

Nov.,  1876,  to  Oct.,  1877    162 

Companies  C,  J,  K,  Twentieth  Infantry  and  C,  Seventh  Cav- 
alry, Oct.,  1877  to  Nov.,  1877    190 

Companies  C,  H,  K,  Twentieth  Infantry  and  C,  F,  Seventh 

Cavalry,  Nov.,  1877,  to  Dec,  1877    169 

Companies  C,  Seventeenth  Infantry  and  C,  F,  Seventh  Cav- 
alry, Dec,  1877,  to  Nov.,  1878   148 

Companies  C,  Seventeenth  Infantry  and  F,  Seventh  Cavalry, 

Nov.,  1878,  to  Dec,  1878    187 

Companies  C,  Seventeenth  Infantry  and  F,  K,  Seventh  Cavalry 

Dec,  1878,  to  May,  1879    212 

Companies  C,  Seventeenth  Infantry  and  K,  Seventh  Cavalry, 

May,  1879,  to  Nov.,  1880   .  162 

Company  C,  Seventeenth  Infantry  and  I,  K,  Seventh  Cavalry, 

Nov.,  1880,  to  Oct.,  1882    151 

Companies  C,  Seventeenth  Infantry  and  I,  Seventh  Cavalry, 
Oct.,  1882,  to  May,  1884    152 

Companies  C,  F,  I,  Seventeenth  Infantry  and  I,  Seventh  Cav- 
alry, May,  1884,  to  July,  1886   159 

Company  I,  Seventh  Cavalry,  July,  1886,  to  Aug.  1886    96 

Companies  F,  Fifth  Infantry  and  I,  Seventh  Cavalry,  Aug., 

1886,  to  Sept.,  1886    148 

Companies  F,  K,  Fifth  Infantry  and  I,  Seventh  Cavalry,  Sept., 

1886,  to  July,  1887    141 

Companies  F,  K,  Fifth  Infantry,  July  1887,  to  May,  1888   104 

Companies  E,  G,  Twenty-second  Infantry,  May,  1888,  to  July, 

1890   39 

Company  G,  Twentv-second  Infantry,  July,  1890,  to  Nov., 

1890   .'  '   36 

Detachment  of  Third  Infantry,  Nov.,  1890,  to  Dec,  1890   13 

Post  turned  over  to  Interior  Department,  Dec,  31,  1890. 

Statement  showing  expenditures  authorized  by  the  Quartermaster- 
General  for  construction  work  at  Fort  Totten,  Dakota  Territory, 
from  July  27,  1868,  to  Sept.  12,  1888. 

Date  of  Authorization.  Buildings,  etc.  Amount. 
July  27,  1868— Barracks,  hospital,  officers'  quarters,  etc.  .$  81,325.00 

Apr.  4,  1871— Two  company  kitchens   10,331.80 

July  28,  1873— Stable   140.00 

Aug.  2i,  1873— Granary    3,636.50 

Aug.  9,  1875— Shed  for  scales   47.00 

Aug.  14,  1879 — Non-commissioned  stafif  quarters   1,592.00 

Woodshed   115.00 

Schoolroom   580.00 

Aug.  18,  1881— Wagonshed   158.37 

Non-commissioned  staff  quarters   515.6i6 

Aug.  7,  1882— Two  out  houses   24.19 
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July  10,  1885— Bath  house    900.00 

Aug.  12,  1886— Store  house   580.00 

Non-commissioned  staff  quarters   935.00 

Jan.  21,  1887— Hot  and  cold  water  supply  for  hospital  .  .  232.64 

Boiler  and  furnace  for  heating  same.  . .  .  100.00 

April  6,  1887— Sinks   630.00 

June  3,  1887— Stable  guardhouse   590.00 

Aug.  1,  1888— Two  water  closets   275.00 

Sept.  12,  1888— Hospital  coal  shed   69.17' 


Total     $102,777.33 

Water  system  *   4,794.00 


Total  $107,571.33 

Statement  of  contracts  for  hay  and  grain  for  use  of  troops  at 

Fort  Totten,  Dakota  Territory,  from  August,  1867  to  January, 
5,  1891. 

Date  of  contract.           Articles,  Price  Total. 

June  10,  1868  600  tons  hay,  $12.00  per  ton  $  7,200.00 

May  16,  1869            350  tons  hay,     7.49  per  ton   2,621.50 

May  20,  1870             655  tons  hay,     8.74  per  ton   5,724.70 

May  3,  1871              300  tons  hay,     6.95  per  ton   2,085.00 

May  31,  1872              21  tons  hay,    7.00  per  ton   147.00 

June  5,  1873         108,131  lbs.  corn,  1.64  per  100  lbs....  1,773.35 

165,987  lbs.  oats,  .99  per  100  lbs..  .  1,643.27 

June  7,  1873        464,877  lbs.  hay.    6.25  per  ton   1,452.74 

June  30,  1874        168,000  lbs.  corn,  1.83  per  100  lbs.  .  3,074.40 

May  10,  1875          1,000  tons  hay,    4.38  per  ton   4,380.00 

June  28,  1875        400,000  lbs.  corn,  2.95  per  100  lbs...  11,800.00 

May  12,  1875        600,000  lbs.  oats,  2.88  per  100  lbs..  .  17,280.00 

Aug.  1,  1876         650,000  lbs.  oats,  .93  per  bushel  .  . .  18,890.63 

400  tons  hay,    4.68  per  ton   1,872.00 

June  30,  1878        360,000  lbs.  oats,  2.35  per  100  lbs..  .  8,360.00 

875  tons  hay,    3.67  per  ton   3,211.25 

220,000  lbs.  corn,  1.49  per  bushel.  .  .  5,853.57 

June  20,  1878        800,000  lbs.  oats,  2.38  per  100  lbs..  .  19,040.00 

June  12,  1879         70,000  lbs.  bran,  1.75  per  100 'lbs...  1,225.00 

620,000  lbs.  oats,  2.08  per  100  lbs...  12,896.00 

360,000  lbs.  corn,  1.89  per  100  lbs..  .  6,804.00 

Apr.  7,  1881         160,000  lbs.  corn,  1.75  per  100  lbs..  .  2,800.00 

537  tons  hav,    3.98  per  ton   2,137.26 

40,000  lbs.  bran,  1.74  per  100  lbs..  .  696.00 

168,000  lbs.  corn,  1.83  per  100  lbs..  .  3,074.40 

•    100,000  lbs.  oats,  2.00  per  100  lbs..  .  2,000.00 

200,000  lbs.  oats,  2.07  per  100  lbs..  .  4,140.00 

June  3,  1881           32,000  lbs.  oats,  1.568  per  100  lbs..  501.76 

32,000  lbs.  oats,  1.696  per  100  lbs..  542.72 
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Date  of  contract.             Articles.          Price  Total. 

32,000  lbs.  oats,  1.824  per  100  lbs..  583.68 

32,000  lbs.  oats,  1.76  per  100  lbs..  .  563.20 

64,000  lbs.  oats,  1.92  per  100  lbs..  .  1,228.80 

38,000  lbs.  oats,  2.00  per  100  lbs..  .  760.00 

170,000  lbs.  oats,  1.74  per  100  lbs..  .  2,958.00 

100,000  lbs.  corn,  2.22  per  100  lbs...  2,220.00 

100,000  lbs.  corn,  2.25  per  100  lbs..  .  2,225.00 

100,000  lbs.  oats,  1.80  per  100  lbs..  .  1,800.00 

638  tons  hay,  3.73  per  ton   2,379.74 

Mav  22,  1882         20,000  lbs.  bran,  1.75  per  100  lbs...  350.00 

155,000  lbs.  corn,  2.53  per  100  lbs..  .  3,921.50 

645,000  lbs    hay,  5.00  per  ton   1,612.50 

500,0001bs.  oats,  1.99  per  100  lbs..  .  9,950.00 

:\Iav  28,  1883         14,000  lbs.  bran,  1.50  per  100  lbs...  210.00 

225,000  lbs.  oats,  1.94  per  100  lbs..  .  4,365.00 

150,000  lbs.  oats,  2.12  per  lOO  lbs..  .  3,180.00 

jMay  20,  1884        300,000  lbs.  oats,  1,15  per  100  lbs..  .  3,450.00 

:\Iav  30,  1884        110,000  lbs.  corn,  1.73  per  100  lbs..  .  1,903.00 

12,000  lbs.  bran,  .75  per  100  lbs..  .  90.00 

June  20,  1885        300,000  lbs.  oats,  1.25  per  100  lbs..  .  3,750.00 

100,000  lbs.  corn,  1.41  per  100  lbs..  .  1,410.00 

394  tons  hay,  5.00  per  ton   1,970.00 

20,000  lbs.  bran,  .75  per  100  lbs..  .  150.00 

:\Iav  10,  1886            370  tons  hay,  5.90  per  ton   2,183.00 

15,000  lbs.  bran,  .75  per  100  lbs..  .  112.50 

125,000  lbs.  oats,  1.19  per  100  lbs..  .  1,487.50 

150,000.  lbs.  oats,  1.23  per  100  lbs..  .  1,845.00 

100,000  lbs.  corn,  1.27  per  ton   1,270.00 

}^rav   10,  1887            200  tons  hay,  4.49  per  ton   898.00 

95  tons  hay,  4.85  per  ton   460j^5 

15,000  lbs.  bran,  1.00  per  100  lbs..  .  150.00 

100,000  lbs.  oats,  1.18  per  100  lbs..  .  1,180.00 

180,000  lbs.  oats,  1.22  per  100  lbs..  .  2,196.00 

May  19,  1888                50  tons  hay,  3.73  per  ton   186.50 

70,000  lbs.  oats,  1.08  per  100  lbs..  .  756.00 

May  1,  1889                 49  tons  hay,  3.65  per  ton   178.85 

7,000  lbs.  bran,  1.25  per  100  lbs..  .  87.50 

25,000  lbs.  oats,  1.07  per  100  lbs..  .  267.50 

June  7,  1890            3,500  lbs.  bran,  1.00  per  100  lbs..  .  35.00 

35,000  lbs.  oats,  1.10  per  100  lbs..  .  385.00 

On  contract,  dated  May,  31,  1869,  for  construction  of  buildings 
as  follows : 

1  set  company  quarters   $6,869.00 

1  block  officers'  quarters   9,796.29'  i 

1  commanding  officer's  quarters   5,250.44 

1  hospital   7,896.27 
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1  block,  surgeon  and  chaplain's  quarters   4,970.04 

1  block,  lieutenants'  quarters    3,463.16 

On  contract,  dated  June  20,  1885,  for  drilling  well  at  $1.75  per 
foot  for  100  feet,  and  for  all  over  100  feet,  $2.00  per  foot. 

I  certify  the  foregoing  to  be  true  transcripts  from  the  records  of 
this  office. 

C.  P.  Miller, 

Captain  and  Assistant  Quartermaster,  United  States  Army. 

UNITED  CENSUS  OF  1870,  FORT  TOTTEN,  DAKOTA  TERRITORY, 


(E.  Miner.) 

Name. 

Age 

Occupation 

Birthplace. 

Palmer,  Frank 

23 

Sutler's  clerk 

Ohio 

Slater,  Lawrence 

28 

Teamster 

Scotland 

Slater,  Mary 

17 

Housekeeper 

Dakota 

Crayon,  Thos. 

25 

Mail  carrier 

N.  Y. 

Crowley,  Thos. 

30 

Mail  carrier 

Canada 

Crowley,  Jane 

2-7 

Housekeeper 

Canada 

Crowley,  Daniel 

1 

Canada 

Finn,  Anthony 

29 

Wood  chopper 

Ireland 

Brenner,  Ernest 

26 

Post  sutler  Wurtemburg,  Ger. 

Duffy,  Charles 

18 

Sutler's  clerk 

Vermont 

Stretsel,  James 

25 

Day  laborer 

Penn. 

Whelan,  John 

30 

Day  laborer 

Ireland 

Kline,  Francis 

50 

Day  laborer 

Canada 

Flury,  Louis 

53 

Day  laborer 

Canada 

Froyer,  Dominick 

57 

Brewer 

N.  Y. 

McDonald,  Mary 

^7 

Cook 

Minn. 

McDonald,  Virginia 

3 

Minn. 

Kline,  Virginia 

16 

Canada 

Cramsie,  John 

30 

Blacksmith 

Penn. 

Dutty,  Joseph 

37 

Bookkeeper 

Canada 

Duffy,  Elizabeth 

35 

Housekeeper 

Vermont 

Duffy,  Julia 

11 

Minn. 

Duffy,  Henry 

8 

Minn. 

Glenn,  Mary 

24 

Housekeeper 

Eng. 

Glenn,  Alice 

8-12 

Dakota 

Armstrong,  Elizabeth 

35 

Housekeeper 

Me. 

Armstrong,  Lola 

10 

Mass- 

Armstrong,  Oriel 

8 

Mass. 

Brown,  Geo. 

30 

Mail  carrier 

Ireland 

Brown,  Olive 

21 

Housekeeper 

Canada 

D'Lonais,  Joseph 

50 

Hunter 

Canada 

D'Lonais,  Francis 

18 

Hunter 

Dakota 

D'Lonais,  Alex. 

16 

Hunter 

Dakota 

D'Lonais,  John 

12 

Hunter 

Dakota 

D'Lonais,  Gregory 

6 

Dakota 
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Name.  Age. 

D'Lonais,  Clematis  14 

D'Lonais,  Adelade  8 

D'Lonais,  Joseph  24 

D'Lonais,  Elamine  22 

Kelly,  Arthur  37 

Kelly,  Frances  34 

Kelly,  Horatio  9 

Kelly,  Jenny  4 

Sherbano,  (Mary  13 

Thorn,  Susan  23 

Thorn,  Bertie  1-2 

Flinn,  Mary  26 

Shado,  Clement  14 

Rapp,  Clara  24 

Rapp,  John  8 

Rapp,  Nellie  4 

Rapp,  Lillian  1 

Thomas,  Ellen  29 

Thomas,  Mary  7 

Thomas,  Louise  4 

Thomas,  Harry  10-12 

Smith,  Alice  25 

LaFontaine,  Stazzy  20 

Williams,  Mary  34 

Williams,  William  2 

Gibbs,  Mary         .  40 

Ausier,  Antoine  77 

Ausier,^  Chas.  51 

Ausier,  Annie  50 

Ausier,  Mary  20 

Ausier,  Mary  Ann  24 

Ausier,  Chas.  28 

Ausier,  Susan  20 

Ausier,  Frances  8 

Ausier,  Henry  '  4 

Ausier,  St.  Peter  2 

Ausier,  Antonie  '38 

Ausier,  Victoria  34 

Ausier,  Rosalie  23 

Ausier,  Margaret  19 

Ausier,  Frances  17 

Ausier,  Morris  14 

Ausier,  Bruno  11 

Ausier,  Cecilia  4 

Ausier,  Alphonso  9 

Ausier,  Julia  2 

Ausier,  Joseph  32 


Occupation 


Hunter 
Housekeeper 
Dairyman  N!ew 
Housekeeper 


Domestic  servant 
Housekeeper 

Domestic  servant 

Housekeeper 

Housekeeper 


Domestic  servant 
Domestic  servant - 
Housekeeper 

Domestic  ■  servant 
Hunter 
Hunter 
Housekeeper 


Hunter 
Housekeeper 


Hunter 

Housekeeper 


Hunter 


Birthplace 

Dakota 
Dakota 
Canada 
Canada 
Brunswick 
Conn. 
Minn. 
Minn. 
Dakota 
N.  Y. 
Dakota 
Ireland 
Canada 
N.  Y. 
Md. 
Va. 
Va. 
Me. 
Me. 
Me. 
Dakota 
Me. 
Dakota 
N.  Y. 
S.  C. 
Gat. 
Canada 
Dakota 
Dakota 
Dakota 
Dakota 
Dakota 
D'akota 
Dakota 
D'akota 
Dakota 
Dakota 
Dakota 
Dakota 
Dakota 
Dakota 
Dakota 
Dakota 
Dakota 
Dakota 
Dakota 
D'akota 
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AT- 

Alame. 

Age. 

Occupation 

T~»  •     i  1    _  1  _ 

Birthplace 

Ausier,  Jane 

28 

Housekeeper 

Dakota 

Ausier,  Joseph 

17 

Dakota 

Ausier,  Alex 

15 

Dakota 

Ausier,  Wm. 

11 

Dakota 

Ausier,  Isadore 

8 

Dakota 

Ausier,  Josephine 

5 

Dakota 

Ausier,  Susan 

3 

Dakota 

Ausier,  Benj. 

1 

Dakota 

Ausier,  Joseph 

67 

Hunter 

Canada 

Ausier,  Susan 

45 

Housekeeper 

Canada 

Ausier,  Joseph 

28 

Hunter 

Canada 

Ausier,  Isabella 

24 

Canada 

Ausier,  Antoine 

18 

Canada 

Ausier,  Chas. 

15 

Canada 

Ausier,  Jonas 

14 

Canada 

Ausier  Noirboir 

11 

Dakota 

Ausier,  Octavia  , 

7 

Dakota 

Olson,  Daniel 

45 

Day  laborer 

Sweden 

Olson,  Mary 

28 

Housekeeper 

Canada 

Olson,  Abraham 

6 

A I  inn. 

Olson,  Rosa 

4 

Dakota 

Olson,  John 

2 

Dakota 

Olson,  Eliza 

1-12 

Dakota 

Sherbino,  Victoria 

38 

Housekeeper 

Canada 

Sherbino,  Antoine 

17 

Day  laborer 

Dakota 

Sherbino,  Mary 

12 

Canada 

Sherbino,  Patrick, 

10 

Dakota 

Sherbino,  Robert 

7  ■ 

Dakota 

Sherbino,  Joseph 

2 

Dakota 

DuFrien,  Joseph 

32 

Day  laborer 

Canada 

DuFrien,  Isabella 

24  • 

Housekeeper 

Canada 

DuFrien,  Leon 

1 

Dakota 

Cline,  Michael 

57 

Hunter 

Canada 

Cline,  Madeline 

39 

Housekeeper 

Canada 

Cline,  Joseph 

17 

Day  laborer 

Dakota 

Cline,  Vrenick 

15 

Dakota 

Cline,  Madeline 

9 

Dakota 

Cline,  Napoleon 

6 

Dakota 

Cline,  Andrew 

27 

Hunter 

Canada 

Cline,  Eliza 

25 

Housekeeper 

Dakota 

Cline,  Eliza 

2 

Dakota 

Cline,  Michael 

26 

Hunter 

Dakota 

Cline,  Ellen 

24 

Housekeeper 

Dakota 

Cline,  John 

5 

Dakota 

Cline,  Julia 

4 

Dakota 

Cline,  Michael 

2 

Dakota 

Cline,  Benjamin 

22 

Hunter 

Dakota 
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TVT 

Name. 

Age. 

Occupation 

Birthplace 

Cline,  Angelina 

18 

Housekeeper 

Dakota 

Gline,  Frances 

2 

Dakota 

Cline,  Angelina 

1 

Dakota 

Cline,  Wm. 

19 

Hunter 

Dakota 

Cline,  Madeline 

20 

Housekeeper 

Dakota 

Bellgard,  Joseph 

27 

Hunter 

Dakota 

Bellgard,  Mary 

26 

Housekeeper 

Dakota 

Bellgard,  St.  Anne 

7 

Dakota 

Bellgard,  Alex. 

4 

Dakota 

Bellgard,  Eliza 

2 

Dakota 

Cavanaugh,  Thos. 

26 

Trader 

Ireland 

Cavanaugh,  Elese 

18 

Housekeeper 

Dakota 

Cline,  Francis 

50 

Hunter 

Dakota 

Cline,  Wm. 

20 

Hunter 

Dakota 

Cline,  Jane 

18 

Dakota 

Cline,  Virginia 

15 

Dakota 

Cline,  Joseph 

12 

Dakota 

Cline,  Isadore 

8 

Dakota 

Cline,  Morris 

6 

Dakota 

Cline,  John 
Caplet,  Paptise 

2' 

Dakota 

45 

Wood  chopper 

Canada 

Caplet,  Madeline 

33 

Housekeeper 

Dakota 

Caplet.  Robert 

18 

Day  laborer 

Dakota 

Calpet,  Baptiste 

45 

Diakota 

Caplet,  Angeline  ' 

10 

Dakota 

Caplet,  Alex. 

8 

Dakota 

Caplet,  Caroline 

'6 

Dakota 

Caplet,  Morris 

2 

Dakota 

Bousier,  Jerome 

37 

Hunter 

Canada 

Bousier,  Jenny 

36 

Housekeeper 

Canada 

Bousier,  Mary 

15 

Canada 

Bousier,  Isabella 

8 

Canada 

Bousier,  Justin 

6 

Canada 

Bousier,  Ranclire 

4 

Dakota 

Bousier,  Raphael 

2 

Dakota 

Bellgard,  Sophia 

50 

Housekeeper 

Canada 

Bellgard,  Mary 

10 

Dakota 

Bellgard,  Charles 

6 

Dakota 

Williams,  Geo. 

39(7) 

Major 

N.  Y. 

Patterson,  John 

26 

Captain 

N.  Y. 

Thomas,  H(enry 

33 

Captain 

Me. 

Robinett,  Ghas. 

32 

First  Lt. 

Russia 

Lord,  Thos. 

26 

Second  Lt. 

Mass. 

Thorn,  Piatt 

32 

First  Lt. 

N.  Y. 

Boughter,  Mazer 

25 

Surgeon 

Penn. 

Griffin,  James 

27 

Soldier 

Ireland 

Myer,  Henry 

30 

Soldier 

Germany 
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Name. 
Stapleton,  Wm. 
Stone,  Francis 
0'3hea,  John 
Wood,  John 
McFadden,  Wm. 
Wilson,  Austin, 
Bonhock,  Frank 
Burk,  John 
Qairk,  Thos. 
Daly,  Timothy 
Dalton,  Thos! 
Freiney,  Thos. 
Mulony,  Chas. 
Graff,  Charles 
Green,  John 
Hart,  Edgar 
Kennedy,  Wm. 
Lee,  Isaac 
Owens,  Jay 
Oshnell,  Chas. 
Rivers,  Joseph 
Sandford,  John 
Scotlander,  Lewis 
Scully,  John 
S cote  1  worth,  Reuben 
Smith,  Henry 
Smith,  John 
Ruffner,  Albert 
Wairner,  Otto 
Wilson,  William 
Welch,  Edmund 
McBarry,  Wellington 
Dampier,  Wm. 
Butter,  Morris 
Cochrane,  John 
Monfort,  John 
Martin,  Edward 
Nowlin,  John 
Curran,  Daniel 
Browne,  Wm. 
Allwendin^c^er,  Chas. 
Allen,  James 
Baker,  Harrison^ 
Boen,  Thos. 
Crawford,  John 
Coutourier,  Mederick 
Dawailt,  Chas. 


Age. 

Occupation  Birthplace 

26 

boidier 

Ireland 

21 

bolaier 

T\/r  J 

Md. 

25 

boldier 

Ireland 

24 

Soldier 

TV  /r  J 

Md. 

20 

bolaier 

Penn. 

24 

bolaier 

JN.  Y. 

27 

boldier 

Antwerp,  Holland 

26 

boldier 

Ireland 

21 

Soldier 

V  a. 

36 

bolaier 

Ireland 

28 

boiaier 

"NT  AT" 
JNI.  Y. 

25 

bolaier 

Ireland 

21 

boldier 

Ireland 

21 

bolclier 

Baden,  Lrer. 

21 

Soldier 

Ky. 

21 

bolaier 

Eng. 

23 

boldier 

Ireland 

22 

bolaier 

Indiana 

21 

bolaier 

Mich. 

21 

boldier 

N.  Y. 

27 
fj  i 

Soldier 

Canada 

21 

Soldier 

Me. 

'^2 

bolQier 

Heilbraus.  Ger. 

27 

boldier 

Ireland 

hJ  X. 

boldier 

Va. 

boldier 

N.  Y. 

Soldier 

Til 
ill. 

21 

/C  J.' 

boldier 

Wurtemburg,  Ger. 

91 

boldier, 
Soldier 

TT  _ 

Hanover,  Ger. 

90 

hjO 

T    «1  J 

Ireland 

S7 
0  i 

Soldier 

T    «1  J 

Ireland 

91 

boldier 

Canada 

boldier 

Canada 

rJ<J 

boldier 

Mass. 

boldier 

T       1  1 

Ireland 

94. 

boluier 

,  Ohio 

0 1 

Soldier 

Vt. 

9^ 

Soldier 

T    ^1  J 

Ireland 

0  i 

boldier 

TV  T  _ 

Me. 

Soldier 

Ireland 

25 

Soldier 

Sweden 

35 

Soldier 

Scotland 

23 

Soldier 

Ky. 

25 

Soldier 

Ireland 

25 

Soldier 

N.  Y. 

23 

Soldier 

Penn. 

21 

Soldier 

Md. 
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Name. 

Age. 

Occupation 

Birthplace 

Davis,  Wm. 

22 

Soldier 

Md. 

Farrell,  James 

28 

Soldier 

Ireland 

Glenn,  John 

27 

Soldier 

England 

Halsall,  James 

22 

Soldier 

Ohio 

Hennessey,  James 

25 

Soldier 

N.  Y. 

Kelly,  Robert 

22 

Soldier 

Md. 

Kinsella,  James 

30 

Soldier 

Ireland 

Leonard,  Andrew 

24 

Soldier 

Ireland 

Meiny,  John 

30 

Soldier 

Ireland 

McDonald,  Wm. 

24 

Soldier 

N.  Y. 

O'Nleil,  Patrick 

24 

Soldier 

Ireland 

Schothern,  Andrew 

22 

Soldier 

Ohio 

Turner,  James 

30 

Soldier 

N.  Y. 

Verderheyden,  Gillis 

26 

Soldier 

Belgium 

Wilson,  Edward 

33 

Soldier 

H  T1  O* 

r^ng. 

Zell,  Henry 

37 

Soldier 

Canada 

U.  S.  CENSUS,  1880, 

DEVILS  LAKE  MISSION. 

(Jas.  D.  Merrell.) 

Name. 

Age 

Occupation 

Birthplace. 

Ebner,  Claude 

30 

Clergyman 

Alsace 

Apke,  John 

27 

Clergyman 

Germany 

Clapeu,  Mary  R. 

52 

Superioress 

Canada 

Chiniers,  Mary  A.. 

42 

Pharmacist 

Canada 

Allard,  Celia 

35 

Teacher 

Canada 

Drapau,  Philomene 

35 

Teacher 

Canada 

Page,  Jane 

29 

Indus,  teacher, 

Nova  Scotia 

Arsenault,  Elodie 

33 

Industrial  teacher 

Canada 

Gurgnelle,  Mary 

38 

Teacher 

France 

Labelle,  Rose 

45 

Matron 

Canada 

Buisson,  Antoine 

39 

Carpenter 

Minn. 

Buisson,  Rachael 

34 

Wife,  housekeepe 

r  la. 

Buisson,  Anette 

16 

Minn. 

Buisson,  James  H. 

14 

Minn. 

Groul,  Mary 

26 

Servant 

Ion  CI  n  n 

Rochow,  Philman 

38 

Servant 

Canada 

Archambeault,  Julia 

,27 

Seamstress 

Canada 

Campbell,  Nancy 

22 

Intrepretess 

Minn. 

Fisher,  Joseph 

44 

Baker 

VJCI  ILlaliy 

UNITED  STATES  CENSUS  OF  1880,  FORT  TOTTEN,  DAKOTA 

TERRITOTY. 

(Jas.  D.  Merrell.) 

Name. 

Age 

Occupation 

Birthplace. 

Harlin,  John 

33 

Soldier 

N.  Y. 

Kruger,  Martin 

29 

Soldier 

Baden 

Hamilton,  Geo.  T. 

27 

Soldier 

Vt. 
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Name. 
Kelly,  John 
Newhaaser,  Carl 
Plunkett,  Thos. 
Prescott,  Elie 
Ross,  John  W. 
Smith,  Alexander  F. 
Spiers,  John 
Sprole,  Robert 
Shepler,  Frank 
Spalding,  John  E. 
Shav,  Isaac 
Stokes,  Wm.  H. 
Solomon,  Patrick 
Strong,  Casper 
Thompson,  Hugh  C. 
Thomas,  Frank  H. 
Williams,  Chas. 
Smith,  Frederick 
Wett,  Henry 
Wasmiis,  Ernest 
Swan,  Eugene 
Schindler,  Anton 
Dignen,  James  S. 
McAlvey,  Geo. 
Whitatcer,  Alfred 
Russell,  Thos. 
Graham,  Thos.  W. 
Tarbox,  Edwin 
Allen,  Martin,  Jr. 
Becker,  Chas. 
Bowman,  Chas.  R. 
Bartol,  John  W. 
Curtis,  John 
Clare,  John 
Deitz,  Leonard 
Doyle,  John 
Fowler,  Richard 
Fingade,  Carl  W. 
Greenewold,  Joseph 
Gruver,  James 
Gouram,  Benj.  F. 
H'enser,  Joseph 
Hunter,  John 
FTardman,  James 
Breeland,  Geo. 
Stevenson,  Thomas 
Pierson,  Charles  M. 


Age 

Occupation 

Birthplace. 

25 

Soldier 

Ireland 

27 

Soldier 

Switzerland 

35 

Soldier 

Ireland 

35 

Soldier 

Canada 

28 

Soldier 

Scotland 

25 

Soldier 

Iowa 

38 

Soldier 

Scotland 

33 

Soldier 

Ohio 

29 

Soldier 

'   '  Ohio 

33 

Soldier 

Conn. 

33 

Soldier 

N.  Y. 

25 

Soldier 

Penn. 

30 

Soldier 

Ireland 

43 

Soldier 

Wurtemburg 

45 

Soldier 

Canada 

44  - 

Soldier 

La. 

28 

Soldier 

Ohio 

33 

Soldier 

Prussia 

28 

Soldier 

Ohio 

33 

Soldier 

New  Brunswick 

32 

Soldier 

N.  Y. 

38 

Soldier 

Holland 

32 

Soldier 

W.  Va. 

30 

Soldier 

Ireland 

29 

Soldier 

La. 

30 

Soldier 

Ind. 

34 

Soldier 

lid. 

20 

Soldier 

Ohio 

22 

Soldier 

N.  Y. 

26 

Soldier 

N.  Y 

21 

Soldier 

111. 

24 

Soldier 

Penn. 

31 

Soldier 

Ireland 

23 

Soldier 

Ohio 

28 

Soldier 

Bavaria 

23 

Soldier 

Va. 

30 

Soldier 

Ireland 

35 

Soldier 

Baden 

26 

Soldier 

France 

29 

Soldier 

Penn. 

20 

Soldier 

Va. 

29 

Soldier 

Russia 

26 

Soldier 

Canada,  West 

35 

Soldier 

Ens^land 

27 

Soldier 

N.  J. 

35 

Soldier 

Ireland 

26 

Soldier 

Ind. 
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j\  aiiie. 

Age 

Occupation 

jDirLnpicice. 

Chastteen,  Samuel 

27 

Soldier 

ma. 

Strider,  Frank 

27 

Soldier 

Penn. 

Siefert,  August 

32 

Soldier 

Hessen 

Dischner,  John 

22 

Soldier 

TsJ  V 

Scully,  Thos. 

26 

Soldier 

Ireland 

Keating,  Martin 

31 

Soldier 

Ireland 

Jrani,  j  onn 

30 

Soldier 

\-<  Otto  t**i  O 

Vjreiss,  i^ewis 

29 

Soldier 

Prussia 

Hoegeman,  Joseph 

27 

Soldier 

Prussia 

Ackerman,  Chas. 

32 

Soldier 

Baden 

/\iien,  1  nos. 

28 

Soldier 

"NT  V 

Bauer,  Jacob 

38 

Soldier 

Baden 

Burydorf,  Chas. 

34 

Soldier 

Hanover 

Burke,  Wm. 

23 

Soldier 

Nova  Scotia 

Brown,  John 

27 

Soldier 

Wis. 

uiarK,  vvni. 

28 

Soldier 

Baden 

Cooney,  Gustaff 

31 

Soldier 

Prussia 

Demphy,  Edward 

27 

Soldier 

"NT  V 
IN  .    X  . 

Ervin,  Henry  G. 

23 

Soldier 

JN.  X . 

Egan,  James 

23 

Soldier 

Penn. 

Frederick,  Andrew 

36 

Soldier 

Penn. 

Fisher,  Henrv 

22 

Soldier 

Penn. 

Hayes,  Chas. 

26 

Soldier 

Indiana 

H;alloran,  Alichael 

25 

Soldier 

IViass. 

Johnson,  Augustus 

21 

Soldier 

rvan. 

Kehoe,  James 

23 

Soldier 

Unio 

Lunak,  John 

23 

Soldier 

Bremen,  Ger. 

j_-<\onb,  vv iiiicini,  jr. 

24 

Soldier 

D.  Lx. 

Dohmneller,  Frank 

25 

Soldier 

\ju\o 

Murphy,  John  F. 

24 

Soldier 

JN.  Y. 

Murphy,  James  F. 

30 

Soldier 

Conn. 

Mancill,  Geo. 

36 

Soldier 

Penn. 

Mackimmie,  ■William 

31 

Soldier  * 

Scotland 

McConnell,  Wilson 

40 

Soldier 

Penn. 

McCormick,  John 

25 

Soldier 

"NT  "XT 
JN  .     X  . 

Morrow,  Robert 

27 

Soldier 

"NT  T 
JN.  j. 

iviasun,  r  ranK  i\ . 

24 

Soldier 

IN .   X  . 

Reaigan,  Michael 

35 

Soldier 

Ireland 

Roberts,  Jonathan 

29 

Soldier 

IN .  v^. 

Wylie,  Lreo.  W. 

33 

Soldier 

T  o 

Drago,  Henry 

37 

Soldier 

Unio 

Davis,  John  A. 

36 

Soldier 

IN .  C 

Kittz,  Conrad 

30 

Soldier 

Hessen 

Memkie,  Ernest 

35 

Soldier 

Germany 

\A/ irrfAfc  T(~vnn 
VVlllLclo,    J  L>llil 

30 

Soldier 

JI)d,U.Cll 

Horner,  Jacob 

25 

Soldier 

N.  Y. 

Reader,  Frank 

31 

Soldier 

Ohio 
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Name. 

Age 

Occupation 

Birthplace. 

Shauer,  John 

29 

Soldier 

Baden 

Spring,  Joseph 

19 

Soldier 

Canada 

Schroder,  Henry 

31 

Soldier' 

Hanover 

Smith,  Geo. 

27 

Soldier 

England 
Wis. 

Smith,  Chas. 

26 

Soldier 

Smith,  Joseph 

22 

Soldier 

N.  Y. 

Warle,  Geo. 

28 

Soldier 

N.  Y. 

Wolfer,  Rudolph 
Wolfer,  Amelia 

38 

Soldier  Wurtemburg 

31 

Wife  Wurtemburg 

Wolfer,  Bertha), 

5 

N.  Y. 

Wolfer,  Julia 

3 

N.  Y. 

Wolfer,  Rudolph 

1 

N.  Y. 

Morris,  Thos.  P. 

51 

Soldier 

At  Sea 

Morris,  Martha  M. 

40  ' 

Wife 

Ireland 

Morris,  John 

15 

D.  C. 

Morris,  Eliza  Jane 

14 

Kan. 

Morris,  Launie  H. 

11 

Ind.  T. 

Morris,  Margaret  C. 

8 

Dakota 

Morris,  Geo.  W. 

6 

Dakota 

Morris,  Edward  M. 

5 

Dakota 

Bayerle,  Philip 

29 

Soldier 

Bavaria 

Bayerle,  Lena 

25 

Laundress 

Ireland 

Bayerle,  Amelia 

4 

Minn. 

Bayerle,  Ada 

1 

Dakota 

Davis,  William  B. 

33 

Post  surgeon 

Va. 

Davis,  Kentie 

27 

Wife  of  post  surgeon  Va. 

Davis,  John  S. 

'8 

Va. 

Hutchinson,  Alice 

22 

Servant 

Wis. 

Hale,  Henrv 

28 

Hospital  Steward 

England 

Hale,  Eliza'beth 

27 

Hospital  matron 

Ind. 

Hale,  Susan 

4 

Ark. 

Hale,  Wm.  H. 

1 

Dak. 

Ru.s^er,  Henry  H. 

40 

Surgeon 

N.  Y. 

Ruger,  Rosa 

28 

S.  C. 

Erir«;nn  Annie 

19 

Servant 

Norwav 

McArthur,  Malcolm 

39 

Capt.  U.  S.  A. 

Me. 

Morrow  Celia 

30 

Servant  (black) 

Mo. 

Morrow,  Minnie 

4 

Dakota 

(""nnrpid   Trmpnh  ^ 

46 

Major  U.  S.  A.,  com- 

mander of  post 

N.  Y. 

McGrath,  Rosa 

21 

Servant 

Canada 

Bell,  Emilv  M. 

29 

Housekeeper 

Eng. 

Weber,  Kate 

19 

Servant 

la. 

Scott,  Hugh  L. 

26 

Lt.  U.  S.  A.  and 

A. 

A.  L  M. 

Ky. 

Mathey,  Edward  G. 

42 

'Capt.  U.  S.  A. 

France 

Haack,  Elizabeth 

34 

Servant 

Tenn. 
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Name. 

Age 

Occupation 

Birthplace. 

Stewart,  Mary  E. 

17 

Servant 

Tenn. 

Ndckerson,  James  D. 

34 

Lt.  U.  S.  A. 

111. 

Creel,  Heber  M. 

26 

Lt.  U.  S.  A. 

Mo. 

McLaughlin,  James 
McLaughlin,  Mary  L. 

38 

Ind.  Agent 

Canada 

37 

Wife 

Minn. 

McLaughlin,  James  H. 

11 

Minn. 

McLaughlin,  Mary  L 

9 

Minn. 

McLaughlin,  Charles  C. 

7 

Dakota 

McLaughlin,  John  G. 

5 

Dakota 

McLaughlin,  Rupert  S. 

3 

Dakota 

Kennedy,  John  E. 

27 

Clerk 

Penn. 

Turpin,  Swere 

37 

Laborer 

Minn. 

Crayon,  Martha 

32 

Servant 

Minn. 

Charbenaugh,  Patrick 

21 

Laborer 

Minn. 

Charbenaugh,  Elizabeth 

20 

Wife 

Minn. 

Brenner,  Ernest  W. 

36 

Merchant 

Wurtemburg 
England 

Peck,  Wm.  S. 

39 

Merchant 

Smith,  Wm.  H. 

23 

Laborer 

Mich. 

Wagness,  Ever 

3'6 

Clerk 

Norway 

Hoffman,  Peter 

23 

Brewer 

Mich. 

Craiyon,  Thos. 

36 

Laborer 

N  .Y. 

Larose,  Octavus 

44 

Clerk 

Canada 

Larose,  Mary 

40 

Wife 

Minn. 

Larose,  Alfred 

16 

Minn. 

Larose,  Nancy 

15 

Minn. 

Blackbird,  John 

51 

Laborer 

Canada 

Blackbird,  Margaret 

31 

Wife 

Canada 

Blackbird,  John 

8 

Dakota 

Blackbird,  Lewis 

7 

Dakota 

Blackbird,  Mary  Jane 

6-12 

Dakota 

Redfearn,  Geo. 

33 

Laborer 

Wis. 

Call,  Michael, 

28 

Laborer 

Mich. 

Charbenaugh,  Victoria 

47 

Laundress 

Minn. 

Charbenaugh,  Robert 

18 

Dakota 

Charbenaugh,  Joseph 

12 

Dakota 

Charbenaugh,  Adelaide 

7 

Dakota 

Charbenaugh,  Mary  L. 

5 

Dakota 

Charbenaugh,  Antoine 

24 

Laborer 

Canada 

Charbenaugh,  Frances 

21 

Wife 

Canada 

Charbenaugh,  Victoria 

1 

Dakota 

Charbenaugh,  Marv  R 

3-12 

Dakota 

Loynes,  Edward 

32 

Laborer 

N.  Y. 

Loynes,  Mary 

20 

Wife 

Dakota 

Loynes,  Tohn  W. 
Loynes,  James  A. 

4 

Dakota 

2 

Dakota 

Loynes,  Gertrude 

5-12 

Dakota 

Wohlgemuth,  August 

34 

Laborer 

Wurtemburg 
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Name. 

Age 

Occupation 

Birthplace. 

Merrill,  James  D. 

39 

Farmer 

Penn. 

Bellgard,  Sophia 

50 

Housekeeper 

Canada 

X  X  ex,  VJ.  cv 

Bellgard,  Mary 

19 

Dakota 

-i—y  cx rvw  lcx> 

Bellg"ard,  Charles 

16 

Dakota 

Wallis,  Thos. 

20 

Laborer 

Ca(nada 

CX>X  X  CL  KJ.  ex. 

Michels,  James 

34 

Sh  oemakfr 

N.  Y. 

Michels,  Ellen 

34 

Wife 

Ireland 

Michels,  James  Jr. 

7 

Dakota 

Mich  el T^rlwarrl 

4 

Dakota 

Michels,  Violet 

1 

Dakota 

Michels  Arthur 

XVJL  1  V^XX      J.O  J        J.  i-X  l,XXLAX 

2 

Da  kota 

1  y  CL  XV    L.  cx. 

Curtiss,  Kate  E. 

28 

Laundress 

N.  Y. 

Curtiss,  Hlenrv  AV. 

7 

S.  C. 

Curtiss  Ruth  E. 

5 

Dakota 

A—y  cx  1 V  W  ccx 

Curtis,  Winfred 

11-12 

Dakota 

Fisher,  John  X. 

23 

Barber 

N.  Y. 

Fisher  Fredrica 

20 

Wife 

Minn. 

Donnahue  Ellen 

34 

Laundress 

Ireland 

J.  X  v_.  XCX  X  X  \_X 

Donnahue,  Mary  E. 

8 

s.  c. 

Donnahue,  Wm.  H. 

5 

Dakota 

Donnahue,  Jeremiah 

3 

Dakota 

Roscoe,  Marsraret 

17 

Minn. 

Cavanaugh,  Frank 

32 

Asst.  farmer  at 

agency,  Can. 

Cavanaus:h,  Mary  J. 

22 

Wife 

Minn. 

Cavanaugh,  Elizabeth  J.  9-12 

Dakota 

Hamilton,  Charles 

31 

Blacksmith 

Canada 

Hamilton,  Elizabeth 

23 

'Wife 

Dakota 

Hamilton,  Wm. 

4 

Dakota 

Hamilton,  Anette 

1 

Dakota 

Reedy,  Thos.  J. 

29 

Blacksmith 

Mass. 

Reedy,  Agnes  B. 

23 

Wife 

Minn. 

Young,  Wm.  W. 

21 

Laborer 

Minn. 

Wells,  Philip 

29 

Laborer 

Minn. 

Fariebault,  Geo.  H. 

54 

Farmer  at  agencv  Wis. 

Fariebault,  Euphraisne 

46 

Wife 

Wis. 

Fariebault,  Agnes 

20 

Minn. 

Stitsel,  Jas.  P. 

36 

Harnessmaker 

Penn. 

Palmer,  Frank 

33 

Ind.  trader 

Ohio 

Palmer,  Elizabeth  E. 

18 

Wife 

Minn. 

Cramsie,  John  W. 

40 

Merchant 

Penn. 

Cramsie,  Mary  J. 

27 

Wife 

Minn. 

Lariviere,  Gara  M. 

10 

Minn. 

Buisson,  Nancy 

74 

Minn. 

Fariebault,  Alex  L. 

30 

Clerk 

Minn. 
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THE  FIRST  SCHOOL  AT  FORT  TOTTEN. 

MARY  R.  BRENNAN. 

In  1872  Major  Forbes  made  efforts  to  secure  teachers  for  an 
Indian  school  at  Fort  Totten.  To  two  cousins  of  his  who  were 
members  of  the  community  of  Gray  Nuns  in  Montreal  he  wrote 
concerning  the  great  need  for  teachers  among  the  Sioux.  That 
same  year  Mother  Charlebois  from  Montreal  and  Mother  Clapin, 
who  had  been  fifteen  years  with  the  Indians  at  the  Red  River  Mis- 
sion, set  out  from  Canada  to  look  over  the  field  in  Dakota  and  make 
plans  for  opening  a  mission  at  Fort  Totten.  They  were  unable  to 
reach  the  fort  as  they  could  get  no  driver  to  dare  the  dangerous 
journey  from  Jamestown  to  Fort  Totten.  Stories  of  hostile  Indians 
had  intimidated  all  and  the  two  sisters  were  compelled  to  abandon 
their  project. 

In  the  spring  of  1874  Major  Forbes  again  attempted  to  secure 
teachers.  He  had  already  communicated  with  the  Catholic  Bureau, 
thus  arranging  for  the  necessary  funds.  Indians  who  were  equally 
anxious  for  a  school  had,  under  his  direction,  made  brick  from  clay 
found  near  the  lake  and  had  erected  a  small  school  house,  14  by  30 
ft.,  two  stories  high.  Major  Forbes  set  out  for  St.  Paul  to  ask 
Bishop  Grace's  help  in  securing  teachers.  He  took  with  him  three 
Indian  chiefs,  Icanajika,  Tiyowashte  and  Motocatka,  who  told  the 
bishop  they  wanted  schools  and  *'the  man  with  the  cross  not  with 
the  gun.''  This  remark  has  been  explained  by  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  Sioux  were  familiar  with  stories  brought  from  Canada  of  the 
Ohlate  Fathers  who  had  carried  the  cross  among  them  there. 

With  Bishop  Grace's  permission  Major  Forbes  went  to  Montreal 
and  invited  the  Gray  Nuns  to  undertake  the  mission.  The  com- 
munity and  their  bishop,  Ignatius  Bourget,  accepted  and  on  Sept. 
24,  1874,  four  sisters  with  ai  chaplain.  Father  Louis  Bonnin,  a  priest 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  set  out  for  St.  Paul  where  they  met  A4ajor 
Forbes.  They  were  received  very  kindly  there  by  the  Sisters  of 
St.  Joseph.  Father.  Ravoux,  the  French  missionary  who  had  la- 
boured among  the  Sioux  since  1841  and  had  baptized  twenty-one  of 
those  sentenced  to  be  hung  after  the  New  Ulm  massacre,  gave  the 
sisters  their  first  lessons  in  Sioux.  He  presented  them  with  a  Sioux 
dictionary,^  which  is  still  preserved  in  their  school  at  the  fort,  and 
tau8:ht  them  some  Sioux  hymns  which  he  himself  had  composed. 

On  October  24,  1874,  the  four  sisters.  Miss  Rose  Labelle  of 
Montreal  who  afterwards  became  a  lay-sister  in  the  order,  Father 
Bonnin,  Major  Forbes,  his  wife,  daughter  and  two  neices,  Mrs. 
Maloney  and  the  paymaster  for  the  soldiers  left  St.  Paul  to  gO'  by 
rail  to  Jamestown.  Some  miles  out  of  Jamestown  they  were  over- 
taken by  a  severe  blizzard.  The  engineer  had  to  back  several  miles 
for  more  fuel  and  they  arrived  in  Jamestown  six  hours  late.  The 
military  post  there  was  crowded  and  the  sisters  passed  the  first  night 
in  the  Great  Northern  water  shed,  which  at  least  broke  the  force  of 
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the  storm.  The  second  night  was  spent  in  Hotel  Callaghan,  a  small 
eating-house  near  the  railroad.  The  storm  was  still  raging  and  in 
order  to  keep  tolerably  warm  they  had  to  draw  chairs  close  around 
the  stove  for  the  night. 

On  October  30  they  left  Jamestown,  the  party  being  accommo- 
dated in  four  wagons,  one  team  of  horses  to  each  wagon.  The 
drivers,  who  had  brought  the  wagons  from  the  fort,  expected  to 
make  the  return  trip  in  two  days  and  so  had  left  a  camp  with  pro- 
visions half  way  between  the  two  posts.  Their  plans  miscarried. 
The  snow  was  so  deep  that  only  twelve  miles  were  covered  the  first 
day  and  the  horses  were  exhausted  The  night  had  to  be  spent  with- 
out fire  or  warm  food  and  with  only  the  comfort  of  blankets  spread 
on  the  snow.  In  the  morning  the  snow  was  harder  and  that  day  the 
camp  was  reached.  The  party  arrived  at  Fort  Totten  on  All  Soul's 
Day,  about  11  a.  m.  The  sisters  were  installed  in  ^Ir.  INIcLaugh- 
lin's  log  house  where  they  were  given  all  the  comforts  that  the 
settlement  could  afford. 

At  four  that  afternoon  four  hundred  Indians,  dressed  as  for 
dancing,  came  to  welcome  them.  After  examining  the  sisters  care- 
fully and  being  reassured  by  the  crucifixes  they  wore,  one  of  the 
chiefs  spoke  for  all  the  Indians,  saying  that  they  would  be  happy 
to  have  the  sisters  visit  the  sick  Indians  and  take  care  of  their 
children.  He  invited  them  to  come  to  the  homes  of  his  people  and 
when  he  had  finished  all  exclaimed  ''Washte"  Good. 

The  next  day,  Thursday,  the  agent.  Major  Forbes,  took  the  party 
to  the  school  building  seven  miles  east  of  the  fort,  already  known 
to  the  Indians  as  St.  IMichael's  Mission.  The  interior  of  the  build- 
ing was  not  finished  nor  w-as  there  any  furniture.  But  the  following 
day  while  the  superior  and  her  assistant  visited  various  prominent 
Indians  the  other  two  sisters  took  possession  of  the  school.  Stoves 
were  put  up  and  they  made  a  table  by  nailing  boards  across  two 
barrels.  This  same  day  an  Indian  brought  a  sick  child  of  thirteen 
to  the  school.  He  wanted  him  baptized.  This  was  done,  the  child 
being  named  Joseph.  Many  old  Indians  came  sick  so  mattresses 
were  put  on  the  floor  and  the  school  was  turned  into  a  hospital  for 
a  while. 

The  sisters  had  no  trouble  whatever  with  the  Indians.  At  first 
the  mothers  were  reluctant  to  leave  their  little  ones.  But  when  they 
found  that  the  children  could  not  be  taken  home  without  relinquish- 
ing the  beautiful  new  garments  with  which  the  mission  had  provided 
them,  their  reluctance  decreased. 

Fifty  children  were  received  the  first  year  and  of  these  twenty- 
five  remained  the  whole  year.  Food  consisted  of  salf  pork,  fish  from 
the  lake  and  whatever  could  be  made  with  flour  and  lard.  No  vege- 
tables, not  even  potatoes,  were  procurable  and  milk  was  not  to  be 
had.  On  account  of  failure  of  provisions  the  children  were  sent 
home  in  June. 

The  first  year's  schcol  work  had  begun  promptly  with  an  inter- 
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preter  and  thus  the  teachers  learned  Sioux  while  the  children  learned 
English.  Such  progress  had  been  made  in  English  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  hold  what  in  school  talk  is  known  as  ''closing  exercises." 
June  twenty-fifth  was  chosen  as  the  ''last  day"  for  the  reason  that  it 
was  Major  Forbe's  feast  day  and  both  children  and  teachers  wished 
to  show  their  appreciation  of  his  kindness.  So  some  simple  English 
songs  were  sung  and  a  boy  and  a  girl  each  read  as  simple  but  very 
sincere  little  speech  in  honor  of  the  agent.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
one  whose  hopes  for  the  Indians  in  his  charge  were  as  earnest  and 
persistent  as  his,  was  deeply  touched  by  this  first  real  exhibition 
of  civilization  among  them. 

The  second  year,  which  did  not  open  till  October  on  account  of 
scarcity  of  provisions,  all  of  the  original  twenty-five  children,  except 
a  few  who  had  died  during  the  summer,  returned  and  the  total  num- 
ber was  about  fifty.  The  sisters  were  obliged  to  make  their  own 
garden,  for  the  Indian  boys  considered  it  a  disgrace  to  work  and 
could  not  be  induced  to  help.  They  were  very  ready,  however,  to 
help  dispose  of  the  radishes,  potatoes  and  numerous  other 
staples  that  the  sisters  raised  this  year. 

But  the  sisters,  like  good  pedagogues,  were  not  very  generous 
with  the  vegetable  rations  and  told  the  boys  they  must  make  their 
own  garden  if  they  were  to  have  all  they  wanted  of  such  food.  The 
boys  considered  this  statement  for  some  months,  while  their  enjoy- 
ment of  the  white  man's  vegetables  became  more  keen.  Finally  they 
told  the  sisters  that  they  wanted  a  garden  of  their  own.  Accord- 
ingly in  the  spring  they  were  taught  to  prepare  the  soil,  to  sow  the 
seed  and  to  keep  the  plot  free  from  weeds.  The  result  was  a  fine 
garden  so  highly  prized  by  the  big  boys  who  made  it  that  the 
radishes,  of  which  they  were  very  fond,  were  counted,  divided  into 
shares  and  allotted  to  the  gardners  as  soon  as  the  plants  appeared 
above  the  ground.  The  climax  to  his  year's  gardening  came  when 
the  boys  asked  for  flower  seeds  to  plant  around  the  edge  of  their 
plots. 

From  this  time  on  the  sisters  had  little  trouble  in  persuading 
the  boys  to  work.  Previously  it  had  been  necessary  to  hire  a  man 
from  the  fort  to  carry  water  and  wood  but  the  following  year  the 
boys  were  willing  to  help  with  the  chores. 

The  third  year  found  the  building  too  small.  The  boys'  dormitory 
had  room  for  only  sixteen  beds,  so  to  accommodate  the  twenty-five 
boys  in  attendance  straw  bags  were  placed  on  the  floor  at  night  and 
stored  in  the  attic  during  the  day.  It  became  necessary  to  plan  for 
a  school  for  big  boys.  Father  Bonnin  did  not  feel  equal  to  the  work 
of  teaching  and  after  arrangements  had, been  made  by  Abbot  Marty 
to  send  Benedictine  priests  to  the  fort,  Father  Bonnin  was  trans- 
ferred to  St.  Jo  in  Pembina  county.  He  was  succeeded  by  Father 
Claude,  in  1877.  The  following  year  a  school  for  boys  was  built 
and  work  in  regular  studies  and  in  manual  training  was  carried  on 
by  Father  Claude  and  an  assistant.     In  1880  the  school  for  little 
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boys  and  for  girls  had  a  teaching  corps  of  five  sisters  while  the 
school  for  older  boys  had  Father  Claude  and  two  assistants. 

In  October,  1882,  Father  Claude  was  succeeded  by  Father  Jerome, 
who  is  still  stationed  at  Fort  Totten.  While  much  of  Father  Je- 
rome's work  is  of  the  priceless  kind  that  is  not  visible  to  the  material 
eye,  he  has  also  found  time  to  accomplish  some  very  practical  and 
valuable  things.  In  1880  he  brought  one  of  his  Indian  boys,  Ignatius 
Court,  over  to  Devils  Lake  to  the  News  office  to  learn  the  trade  of 
printer.  M.  H.  Brennan  and  J.  W.  Maher  who  were  then  publish- 
ing the  Devils  Lake  News  both  speak  very  highly  of  the  young  "man's 
quick  acquisition  of  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  work.  For  a  while 
the  little  paper  which  Father  Jerome  wished  to  start  in  Sioux  was 
printed  in  the  News  office.  It  was  a  monthly  of  four  pages,  most  of 
it  in  the  Sioux  language,  a  few  brief  articles  now  and  then  in  Eng- 
lish. Later  on  the  printing  was  done  at  the  old  mission  on  a  hand 
press,  where  it  is  still  printed  every  month. 

This  is  one  of  the  material  results  of  Father  Jerome's  labours. 
In  the  same  line  must  be  mentioned  the  t*hree  books  which  he  has 
published  in  Sioux,  I.  The  Wowapi  Wakan  or  Bible  history,  in  1897  ; 
11.  The  Catholic  Wocekiye  Wowapi  or  prayer-book  with  instructions 
and  hymns,  in  1899,  and  III.  a  smaller  prayer-book,  in  1907'. 

In  1890  the  g;overnment  decided  to  abolish  contract  schools. 
These  were  schools  that  were  carried  on  by  some  bureau  such  as  the 
Catholic  Bureau  or  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  For- 
eign Missions.  The  contract  was  made  with  the  government  through 
the  bureau.  In  1890  the  Gray  Nuns  made  application  for  positions 
as  teachers  in  direct  employment  of  the  government.  From  July 
to  October  of  that  year  they  were  supported  neither  by  the  Catholic 
Bureau  nor  by  the  government,  but  a<t  the  opening  of  the  school 
year  received  notice  that  their  application  had  been  granted.  They 
were  one  of  the  very  few  contract  schools  in  the  state  that  were  in- 
corporated into  the  new  system  of  Industrial  schools.  Their  teachers 
tike  the  civil  service  examinations. 

In  closing  may  I  make  a  few  statements  in  regard  to  the  present 
condition  of  the  Sioux  on  the  Devils  Lake  reservation?  It  has  been 
said  that  the  Sioux  are  instinctively  religious.  This  may  not  be 
taken  to  mean  they  take  readily  to  the  Christian  religion.  They 
are,  on  the  authority  of  misionaries  who  have  worked  with  many 
tribes,  among  the  hardest  to  convert. 

At  present  many  of  the  old  Sioux  are  still  pagans.  Some  of 
the  vounger  generations  cling  to  pagan  customs.  Onlv  last  year  a 
family  destroyed  the  house  in  which  one  of  the  children  died. 
Among  some  it  is  noticed  though,  that,  when  they  believe  a  member 
is  about  to  die  they  move  him  into  an  old  lodge  or  tent  and  thus 
the  destruction  of  his  last  dwelling  does  not  entail  so  much  material 
loss.   This  is  encouraging. 

One  of  the  most  degrading  and  persistent  relics  of  their  pagan- 
ism is  polygamy.   Considerable  success  was  had  in  doing  away  with 
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this  by  the  missionaries  until  the  Indians  were  given  citizen's  privi- 
leges. That  meant  of  course  the  introduction  of  divorce.  The  ob- 
stacle this  license  is  to  the  Indian's  progress  in  self-control  is  obvious 
and  the  toleration  of  it  by  the  government  is  disgraceful.  The  sun- 
dance,  formerly  practiced,  and  polygamy  were  abolished  from  the 
Devil's  Lake  Agency  many  years  ago ;  there  is  not  one  case  now 
existing  on  the  reservation. 

School  text  books  say  much  of  the  Indian's  power  of  self-con- 
trol. They  give  us  an  erroneous  idea.  The  Indian's  great  draw- 
back is  his  lack  of  self-control  Under  the  excitement  of  the  mad 
sun-dance  he  can  grow  fanatically  reckless  and  torture  himself  to 
destruction.  Under  the  weight  of  inertia  and  ignorance  he  can  go 
days  without  eating  and  endure  cold  and  exhaustion.  But  many 
things  lauded  in  him  as  self-control,  in  a  white  man  are  instantly 
recognized  as  fool-hardiness,  laziness  or  shiftlessness. 

Yet  the  Sioux  Indian  is  truly  converted  and  brought  to  a  salu- 
,tary  understanding  of  the  wisdom  of  the  white  man's  religion  and 
domestic  economy  by  the  patient,  consistent  and  loving  efforts  of 
teachers  who  through  absolute  unselfishness  have  lived  with  the 
tribe  and  ''practiced  what  they  preached."  That  there  have  been 
many  such  teachers  at  Fort  Totten  one  may  know  from  the  practical 
Christianity  evident  among  the  majority  of  the  Sioux  tribe. 
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EARLY  AIILITARY  EXPERIENCES  IN  DAKOTA. 

W.  E.  SEELYE. 

I  enlisted  from  the  Town  of  Anoka,  Minnesota,  August  14,  1862, 
later  mustered  into  service  at  Fort  Snelling,  ^Minnesota.  We  ex- 
pected to  go  south  immediately,  but  before  we  received  our  uniforms 
and  arms,  the  Sioux  Indians  broke  out  in  war  against  the  whites 
and  massacred  many  hundreds  of  people  on  the  frontier  of  Minne- 
sota. Our  regiment,  the  Eighth  [Minnesota  \^olunteers,  was  sent  to 
different  points  along  the  frontier.  Our  Company  A  was  sent  to 
Chippewa  agency,  Crow  Wing  river,  about  eight  miles  from  where 
the  Town  of  Brainerd  now  stands :  there  we  found  about  1,500 
Chippewas  encamped.  Hole-in-the-dav,  the  head  chief  of  the  ]\Iin- 
nesota  Chippewa  tried  to  persuade  the  young  braves  to  join  the 
Sioux,  but  the  old  Indians  prevailed  upon  them  to  keep  out  of  it. 

In  the  spring  of  1863  we  were  sent  to  Richmond,  a  little  town  out 
west  from  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota,  there  we  were  divided  into  squads 
of  10  to  15  and  posted  along  at  the  small  towns  south  and  west, 
scouting  back  and  forth,  keeping  a  sharp  lookout  for  the  Indians, 
who  were  constantly  committing  depredations,  sometimes  stealing 
horses  and  killing  any  lone  travellers  or  small  parties.  During  that 
summer  they  killed  our  Captain  Cady  and  Sergeant  Edwards.  Cap- 
tain Cady  had  been  to  St,  Paul  and  was  returning  to  his  company 
with  three  of  his  men,  George  Secoy,  Elias  Pratt  and  Edward  Clinch. 
Thev  had  to  pass  through  the  little  town  of  Forest  City,  and  on  ar- 
rival there  thev  learned  that  two  horses  had  been  stolen  during  the 
night  by  the  Indians.  Captain  Cady  with  three  men  and  two  citi- 
zens took  up  the  trail.  On  the  third  morning  out,  near  Kandy-Yo- 
Hi  Lakes,  they  discovered  the  horses  feeding.  After  reconnoitering 
a  little,  the  Indians  were  seen  and  the  party  opened  fire  on  them. 
The  Indians  returned  the  fire  and  killed  Captain  Cadv  in- 
stantly ;  thev  then  took  refuge  in  a  thicket  near  by.  The  brush  was 
very  thick  and  the  men  knowing  the  Indians  were  armed  with 
double  barrelled  shot  guns,  did  not  follow  them  into  the  thicket,  as 
it  would  only  have  resulted  in  the  death  of  some  of  them.  Captain 
Cady's  remains  were  brought  in  upon  one  of  the  horses,  to  town,  and 
sent'  from  there  to  Anoka  for  burial.  Our  first  lieutenant  Butter- 
fiekl  was  then  made  captain  of  our  company. 

A  short  time  after  this  Captain  Butterfield,  Sergeant  Edwards  and 
a  cavalryman  were  travelling  from  Paynes ville  to  Mannana  ;  when 
passing  a  small  patch  of  woods  thev  were  fired  upon  by  three  Indians. 
Sergea-nt  Edwards  was  instantly  killed,  and  as  Butterfield  was  not 
armed,  he  dismounted  and  took  Edward's  gun  and  shot  at  the  In- 
dians as  thev  ran  back  from  the  ro^d.    In  the  meantime  the  cavalry- 
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man  had  turned  and  run  away.  Captain  Butterfi,eld  then  mounted 
and  followed  the  cavalryman  back  to  Paynesville.  Just  a  few  days 
previous,  a  comrade  and  myself  had  passed  over  this  road  on  foot, 
but  \ve  always  went  around  the  thickets  and  kept  out  in  the  open 
ground.  Had  we  not  done  this,  we  would  probably  have  been  killed, 
as  the  Indians  were  in  that  part  of  the  country  all  the  time  that 
year. 

A  great  many  of  the  hostile  Sioux  crossed  the  line  into  Canada 
and  wintered  near  Pembina.  Winter  of  1863-64  there  were  two  In- 
dians who  boasted  of  killing  a  number  of  people  in  Minnesota 
among  them  a  white  haired  man  on  the  road  between  Paynesville  and 
Mananna.  Capt.  Butterfield  believed  these  were  the  Indians  who 
killed  Edwards  (Edwards'  hair  was  very  white  although  not  an  old 
man,  about  38  or  40  years).  Capt.  Butterfield  had  always  said  he 
would  know  those  Indians  anywhere  as  they  were  but  a  few  feet 
away  when  they  fired  at  him  and  Edwards  and  their  faces  were  so 
impressed  on  his  mind  he  should  never  forget  them.  These  two 
Indians  were  kidnapped  that  winter  and  taken  to  St.  Paul.  Capt. 
Butterfield  went  to  St.  Paul  and  recognized  them.  One  Indian's 
name  was  Medicine  Bottle  and  the  other  I  can't  recall. 

The  fall  of  '63,  ours  and  two  other  companies  of  our  regiment 
were  ordered  to"  Fort  Abercrombie.  We  marched  up  by  Alexandria 
and  Pomme  de  Terre  and  Otter  Tail  Crossing.  A  month  later  25 
men  of  our  company  were  sent  back  to  Otter  Tail  Crossing  under 
our  second  lieutenant  M.  V.  Bean.  The  winter  was  very  cold,  but 
spring  came  early  and  the  grass  was  green  in  April.  The  ducks 
and  geese  were  very  plentiful  in  the  sloughs  and  along  the  river. 
Quite  a  number  of  buffalo  w.ere  seen  that  spring  west  of  Fort  Aber- 
crombie and  quite  a  few  were  killed.  While  at  Otter  Tail  Crossing 
two  comrades  and  myself  went  out  on  a  hunt  for  geese.  On  our  re- 
turn in  the  evening  I  saw  an  Indian  standing  near  a  fire  in  a  small 
bunch  of  timber  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  I  drew  up  to  shoot  him, 
supposing,  of  course,  he  was  a  Sioux,  when  one  of  the  boys  called 
out  "Don't  shoot,"  I  turned  to  look  at  him  when  not  20  feet  away. 
I  saw  two  Indians  in  a  bark  canoe ;  they  were  Chippewa.  I  believed 
they  were  there  for  no  good,  and  wanted  to  take  them  into  camp, 
but  we  finally  ordered  them  out  of  the  country  and  todd  them  they 
had  no  business  there,  and  that  we  would  shoot  them  on  sight  if 
they  stayed  in  the  country ;  suffice  it  to  say,  we  saw  no  more  of  them. 

The  last  part  of  April  we  were  ordered  to  Sauk  Center  where  we 
were  met  by  the  balance  of  our  regiment.  We  were  then  mounted 
on  small,  tough  ponies  and  sent  from  there  to  Fort  Ridgely,  where 
we  were  joined  by  six  companies  of  the  Second  Minnesota  Cavalry 
and  part  of  the  Third  Minnesota  Battery  and  Bracket's  Batallion. 
On  the  6th  of  June,  '64,  we  started  for  Swan  Lake  on  the  Missouri 
river,  where  we  were  joined  by  the  Seventh  Iowa  Cavalry,  two  com- 
panies of  the  Dakota  Cavalry,  also  about  150  immigrants,  General 
Sully  commanding.    We  then  advanced  along  the  Missouri  to  a 
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point  12  miles  below  where  the  City  of  Bismarck  now  stands.  Fort 
Rice  was  built  here  at  that  time.  There  we  crossed  the  Missouri 
and  after  a  few  day's  rest  we  started  west  for  the  Yellowstone 
river,  and  when  near  Knife  river  our  scouts  reported  having  located 
a  large  camp  of  the  hostile  Indians  about  a  day  and  a  half's  march 
away.  We  corralled  all  our  heavy  wagons  and  the  immigrant  train, 
and  leaving  a  small  force  with  them  we  struck  out,  on  the  28th  day 
of  July.  We  came  in  sight  of  the  Indian  camp  on  a  plateau  well  up 
on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  called  Tahkahokuty,  where  heads  a 
branch  of  the  Little  Missouri  river.  The  ravines  were  thickly  tim- 
bered ;  they  had  an  ideal  spot  for  their  winter's  camp.  There  was  a 
large  spring  came  from  the  mountain  side  just  back  of  the  camp 
and  there  they  had  quite  a  pond  of  water.  There  were  between  six- 
teen and  seventeen  hundred  lodges,  and  between  five  and  six  thou- 
sand warriors.  They  were  so  sure  they  could  whip  us,  they  had  not 
taken  down  a  tepee.  They  came  at  us  with  a  rush  from  the  front 
and  almost  at  the  same  time  they  appeared  on  all  sides.  It  looked 
as  though  they  would  ride  us  under  foot,  but  when  they  got  within 
about  three  hundred  yards  they  turned  to  right  and  left  and  rode 
across  in  front  of  us,  drawing  slightly  nearer  every  turn  they  made. 
When  they  had  gotten  within  about  two  hundred  yards  of  us,  our 
whole  line  opened  fire  on  them  and  we  tumbled  them  out  of  the 
saddles  pretty  lively.  They  immediately  drew  ofif  to  a  greater  dis- 
tance and  we  followed  them  up,  driving  them  toward  their  camp. 
When  within  about  100  rods  of  the  camp,  the  batteries  opened  on  the 
camp  and  then  all  was  confusion  with  them.  They  began  to  hustle 
their  squaws  and  children  out  over  the  mountains,  leaving  every- 
thing else  behind  them.  We  f  ollowed  .them  up  until  we  could  get 
no  further  on  account  of  the  roughness  of  the  country.  We  drew 
back  into  the  open  ground  and  went  into  camp.  The  Indians  suf- 
fered great  loss,  several  hundred  killed.  The  next  morning  a  large 
force  of  men  were  set  to  work  hurning  the  lodges  and  the  stuff 
they  had  left  behind  them.  We  burned  what  was  estimated  at 
forty  tons  of  dried  buffalo  meat,  many  fine  robes  and  other  skins 
besides  great  ,qua>ntities  of  dried  berries  and  all  their  cooking  uten- 
i:ils.  On  further  examination  of  the  country  beyond,  we  found  we 
could  not  follow  them.  We  then  returned  to  our  wagons  and  took 
up  our  march  for  the  Yellowstone  river,  where  we  were  to  connect 
with  two  steamboats  loaded  with  supplies  that  had  been  sent  up  the 
Missouri  from  Fort  Rice.  When  we  reached  the  bad  lands  we  were 
very  short  on  rations  and  the  prospect  in  front  looked  mighty  tough, 
but  we  tackled  it  and  in  three  days  reached  the  little  Missouri  river, 
and  went  into  camp  just  where  Medora,  on  the  Northern  Pacific  rail- 
road, now  stands.  Just  as  we  were  about  fixed  up  for  the  night, 
the  Indians  appeared  on  the  hills  and  fired  a  number  of  shots  into 
camp,  but  a  few  shells  from  the  battery  sent  tbem  out  of  sight,  but 
next  morning  they  showed  up  in  great  numbers  and  every  butte 
seemed  to  be  covered  with  Indians.    They  were  the  same  Indians 
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we  had  fought  July  28th,  reinforced  by  about  two  thousand  more. 
They  kept  fighting  us  from  there  to  the  Yellowstone  river.  We  suf- 
fered very  much  from  want  of  water  on  that  route,  we  only  found 
it  here  and  there  in  small  sump  holes,  and  it  was  very  strong  with 
alkali.  At  -one  small  lake  in  the  hills  the  Indians  tried  hard  to 
keep  us  from  the  water,  but  Jones'  battery  finally  drove  them  ofif. 

On  the  12th  of  August  we  reached  the  Yellowstone  river.  When 
we  reached  the  bluff  overlooking  the  river,  there  we  saw  the  steam- 
boats and  they  weie  a  very  welcome  sight,  as  we  were  pretty 
hungry,  having  been  on  quarter  rations  for  several  days.  On  the 
13th,  we  crossed  over  and  took  tip  our  line  of  march  down  the 
Yellowstone  towards  Mouth,  where  we  again  crossed  the 
Missouri.  We  then  traveled  down  the  Missouri  to  Fort 
Rice.  On  that  trip  down  the  river  we  saw  many  thousands 
of  bufifalos,  one  drove  was  estimated  at  30,000.  When  we  reached 
Fort  Rice,  a  force  of  600  men,  200  of  the  Eighth  Minnesota  and  part 
of  the  Thirtieth  Wisconsin,  part  of  the  Second  Cavalry  and  part  of 
Bracket's  Batallion  with  one  Howitzer,  were  ordered  to  take  up  the 
line  of  march  west  on  our  old  trail  to  the  bad  lands  where  the  In- 
dians  held  Captain  Fisk  and  100  immigrant  wagons,  about  300  people 
in  all  who  had  crossed  the  Missouri  river  at  Fort  Rice  two  weeks 
previous  to  our  arriving  there.  We  made  forced  marches  until  we 
reached  Fisk's  party.  We  found  them  in  the  fort  whose  walls  were 
built  of  sod  about  six  feet  high,  with  holes  through  them  to  shoot 
from.  Fisk  had  lost  17  of  his  party,  killed  by  the  Indians.  This 
party  of  Fisk's  was  made  up  of  people  from  Iowa  and  Minnesota. 
I  found  many  old  acquaintances  there  from  my  old  town  of  Anoka. 

Just  before  Fisk  went  into  his  last  camp,  some  of  the  rear  wa- 
gons of  his  train  were  cut  off  by  the  Indians  and  sixteen  of  the  party 
were  killed  there.  The  next  day  a  good  force  went  back  to  see  what 
had  become  of  those  who  had  been  cut  ofif.  When  they  came  in 
sight  of  the  place,  they  saw  the  Indians  strip  the  bodies  and  mutilate 
them.  They  opened  fire  on  them,  killing  quite  a  number  of  them. 
One  man,  by  the  name  of  Jeflferson  Dilts,  an  old  trapper,  was  with 
this  party.  He  shot  one  Indian  and  charged  alone  after  five  of  them, 
following  them  over  the  hill  out  of  sight  of  the  rest  of  his  comrades. 
They  called  to  him  to  turn  back,  but  he  kept  on.  Shortly  after  they 
followed  to  see  what  had  become  of  him.  They  found  him  crawl- 
ing up  the  side  of  the  hill,  having  been  shot  through  with  bullets 
and  with  five  arrow  wounds  in  his  back.  This  man  lived  15  days, 
dying  just  two  days  before  we  reached  Fisk's  party.  It  was  said 
Dilts  killed  11  Indians  in  all. 

A  few  days  before  we  reached  Fisk's  camp,  an  Indian  came  out  on 
the  hill  above  the  fort  waving  a  white  flag.  A  small  party  went  out 
and  they  met  half  way  between  the  hill  top  and  the  fort.  The 
Indians  had  a  letter  written  by  a  Miss  Kelly,  who  had  been  taken 
captive  the  year  before.  The  Indians  wished  the  whites  to  ransom 
her.    .Miss  Kelly  wrote  to  be  very  careful  about  coming  too  far 
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from  the  fort,  as  the  Indians  would  take  every  advantage  to  kill  the 
whites.  An  agreement  was  finally  entered  into  after  several  parleys 
and  several  letters  from  Miss  Kelly.  The  Indians  were  to  bring 
Miss  Kelly  to  a  certain  spot,  when  the  whites  would  deliver  flour, 
pbrk,  etc.,  in  exchange  for  Miss  Kelly.  The  Indians  failed  to  pro- 
duce Miss  Kelly.  She  was  ransomed  the  following  winter  on  the 
Canadian  side  by  a  priest. 

The  next  morning  we  took  up  our  return  line  of  march,  bringing 
Fisk's  party  back  to  Fort  Rice.  In  our  absence  on  that  trip,  the 
men  at  Fort  Rice  built  Mackinaw  boats,  large  enough  to  carry  50 
men.  Two  hundred  of  our  companv's  and  four  hundred  of  the  Iowa 
Cavalry  went  down  the  river  to  Sioux  City  in  these  boats,  a  distance 
of  1,000  miles,  if  I  remember  right.  From  there  we  went  over  land  to 
Cedar  Falls,  thence  by  rail  to  Murfreesboro,  Tennessee,  where  we 
were  joined  by  the  balance  of  our  regiment,  who  had  gone  overland 
from  Fort  Rice  to  Minnesota.  We  stayed  in  the  south,  Tennessee 
and  North  Carolina  to  the  end  of  the  war.  We  took  part  in  the 
second  battle  of  Stone  River  and  several  others. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  SWEDES  IN  NORTH 

DAKOTA. 

MISS  MYRTLE  BEMIS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

About  1840  the  Swedish  newspapers  'began  to  pubUsh  accounts 
of  the  rich  resources  of  the  United  States,  the  rapid  development 
of  the  country  and  the  opportunities  it  was  offering  to  new  settlers.^ 
This  waked  the  spirit  of  investigation  and  a  desire  to  prove  the 
assertions  of  the  papers,  an  awakening  which  was  especially  notice- 
able in  the  parts  of  Sweden  where  the  land  was  poor  and  the 
economic  conditions  oppressive.  Before  1846  the  emigrants  were 
chiefly  adventurers,  but  after  that  date  parties  of  a  few  families  in 
search  of  free  land  and  homes  began  to  emigrate.  But  good  land 
in  the  east  had  long  been  settled  and  the  middle  west  was  the 
nearest  suitable  place.  The  routes  taken  were  usually  from  New 
York  by  canal  boat  to  Buffalo  and  then  by  steamship  to  Chicago. 
From  Chicago  they  went  in  search  of  land  and  settled  down  as 
soon  as  they  found  that  which  suited  them.  This  made  Chicago  a 
great  center  of  immigration,  a  position  it  still  holds  for  in  1900  its 
foreign  born  Swedish  population  of  8.3  per  cent  was  the  third 
largest  of  the  European  people  of  foreign  birth  in  the  city. 

Illinois  in  this  way  received  the  first  parties  of  Swedish  settlers. 
The  distinct  characteristic  of  the  early  groups  was  that  they  were 
composed  of  relatives  and  acquaintances  in  Sweden.  The  men 
brought  their  families  with  them  and  came  to  stay.  When  the  land 
was  found  they  settled  near  together  for  protection  as  well  as  for 
help  and  companionship.  From  1848  to  1852  several  towns  were 
begun  and  large  groups  of  Swedes  began  to  come.  Among  the 
towns  settled  at  this  time  were  Andover,  Knoxville,  Galesburg, 
Moline,  and  Rock  Island  in  Illinois  and  New  Sweden  in  Iowa. 

Only  one  settlement  was  made  by  the  people  who  came  to  America 
for  greater  civil  and  religious  liberty.  This  community  was  at 
Bishop  Hill,  mot  far  from  Galesburg,  Illinois,  and  consisted  of 
Erick  Janson  and  his  followers.  From'  1843  to  1847,  1,100  persons 
arrived.  They  were  people  from  various  parts  of  Sweden  where 
Janson  had  preached  and  gained  a  following.  A  community  house 
was  built  but  each  man  bought  40  acres  to  farm  for  himself. 
After  the  death  of  Mr.  Janson  dissensions  arose  and  several  families 
went  to  other  places. 

The  immigrants  all  had  a  new  religious  experience  to  face  in 

Ml.  Norelius,  De  Svenska  Luterska  Forsamlingarnas  och  Svenkarnes  Historia  i  Amer- 
ika,   p.   15  ff. 
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the  United  States.  In  Sweden  the  state  church  had  made  neces- 
sary no  conscious  choice  in  regard  to  the  denomination  with  which 
they  united.  The  activity  of  the  other  settlers  caused  some  changes 
to  be  made  and  until  the  Swedish  Lutherans  perfected  their  organ- 
ization the  leaders  joined  and  worked  with  various  churches  such 
as  the  Episcopal,  Baptist  and  Methodist. 

The  rivers  were  the  chief  means  of  travel  and  the  Mississippi 
was  used  very  early.  By  means  of  it  Swedes  came  to  make  their 
homes  in  Minnesota  shortly  after  their  countrymen  bought  land  in 
Illinois.  But  the  first  Swedish  settler  of  Minnesota,  Fahlstrom,  did 
not  come  in  this  way.  He  had  come  from  the  north  by  way  of 
Hudson  Bay,  had  adopted  the  customs  and  dress  of  the  Indians,  and 
spoke  seven  of  their  languages.  In  the  early  40'3  he  came  to  the 
Methodist  Indian  Mission  at  Red  Rock  and  became  converted.  He 
married  a  woman  said  to  be  half  Chippewa  and  half  negro  and 
settled  down  on  a  farm  in  Washington  county  where  he  died.^ 

The  first  settlements  of  Swedes  were  besrun  in  the  sorins"  and 
summer  of  1851  at  Chisago  Lake,  Chisago  county  and  Marine, 
Washington  county.  In  1853  the  immigration  to  Goodhue  county 
began,  and  in  1854  the  first  Swedish  settlers  came  to  Carver  coun- 
ty. St.  Paul  got  its  first  Swedes  in  1852  and  1853.  In  1854  a 
committee  of  Swedes  in  St.  Paul  who  were  asking  for  a  church 
organization  estimated  that  there  were  about  600  Swedes  in  Min- 
nesota, of  which  Chisago  Lake  had  200 ;  Marine,  100 ;  St.  Paul, 
150  ;  and  all  other  places  about  150. 

The  man  who  first  directed  the  thoughts  of  the  Swedes  to  Min- 
nesota was  E.  U.  Nordberg  of  the  Bishop  Hill  community.  He  was 
at  the  St.  Croix  river  in  1851  and  corresponded  with  several  Swedes 
in  Illinois.  This  caused  the  immigration  that  spring  and  the  sum- 
mer following.  St.  Paul  then  became  the  center  from  which  they 
set  out  to  form  other  settlements. 

Goodhue  county  became  settled,  in  the  northern  and  northwest- 
ern part  by  Swedes,  and  in  the  southern  and  southwestern  part  by 
Norwegians ;  and  they  kept  pushing  on  to  the  west.  TIr<^  Indian 
lands  were  settled  as  soon  as  they  were  opened;  and  by  IS80  the 
good  homestead  lands  were  all  taken  up  in  the  oldest  ccnnties. 
New  land  was  needed  for  the  young  people  and  immigrants.  When, 
therefore,  the  Northern  Pacific  opened  up  the  Red  River  Valley  it 
brought  with  it  land  seekers  from  these  older  communities.  Some 
were  young  men  looking  for  work,  others  were  young  married 
men  looking  for  a  place  to  settle  down.  The  Northern  Pacific  recog- 
nized this  and  had  as  its  agent  for  Swedish  immigrants  a  Mr. 
Blomquist,  who  met  them  at  St.  Paul  and  told  them  of  the  free  land 
in  Dakota  where  other  Swedes  were  At  Moorhead  the  Swedish 
Lutheran  missionary  and  organizer,  Rev.  J.  O.  Cavallin,  helped  the 
immigration  because  he  was  from  Skane,  Sweden,  where  the  land- 


'D'c  Svciiska  I.iitcrska  I'orsmlingarnas  ocli  Svcnskaincs  Historia  i  AiiuMika.   p.  537  fl'. 
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scape  resembled  that  of  the  Red  River  Valley,  and  his  optimism  and 
advice  drew  many. 

In  1900  not  North  Dakota  only,  but  every  state,  had  foreign 
born  Swedes  among  its  population.^  At  that  time  this  constituted 
5.5  per  cent  of  our  total  population,  and  their  American  born 
children  numbered  over  one  million.  Swedes  form  an  important 
proportion  of  the  population  of  the  states,  as  for  example,  Minne- 
sota with  115,476  foreign  born,  and  Illinois  with  99,147.  Although 
North  Dakota  contained  21,787  more  Norwegians  than  Swedes  in 
1900,  the  former  are  the  fewer  for  the  whole  nation;  at  that  date 
the  Norwegians  formed  3.3  per  cent  of  our  population.  The  foreign 
born  Swedes  out-numbered  by  10,381  the  Norwegians  of  Minne- 
sota, and  Minneapohs  contained  32.8  per  cent  of  Swedes  and  18.9 
per  cent  of  Norwegians.  The  comparative  percentages  of  the  popu- 
lation in  the  difTerent  sections  of  the  United  States  is  shown  in  the 
following  table : 


Norwegian 
Swede 


The  United  North     South  North  South 

States  Atlantic  Atlantic  Central  Central 

3.3         0.5         0.5  6.9  0.6 

5.5         2.8         1.0  8.9  2.0 


West 

3.1 
7.1 


The  distribution  of  Swedes  by  states  is  as  follows : 

Foreign  born  Swedes  in  the  United  States. 


North  Atlantic  division.  .133,590 

Maine    1,935 

New  Hampshire   2,035 

Vermont    1,020 

Massachusetts   32,192 

Rhode  Island   6,072 

Connecticut   16,164 

New  York   42,708 

New  Jersey    7,337 

Pennsylvania    24,130 

South  Atlantic  division  .  .  2,131 

Delaware   302 

Maryland   347 

District  of  Columbia..  234 

Virginia   .218 

West  Virginia   132 

North  Carolina    68 

South  Carolina   65 

Georeia   204 

Florida   561 

North  Central  division.  .  .368,869 

Ohio   3,951 

Indiana   4  673 


North  Dakota   8,419 

South  Dakota   8,647 

Nebraska   24,693 

Kansas   15,144 

South  Central  division.  .  .  7,034 

Kentucky   222 

Tennessee   337 

Alabama   488 

Mississippi    303 

Louisiana    359 

Texas                  .....  4,388 

Indian  Territorv   88 

Oklahoma  .   494 

Arkansas  .   355 

Western  division   60,390 

Montana   5,346 

Wyoming   1,727 

Colorado   10,765 

New  Mexico    244 

Arizona   342 

Utah   7,025 

Nevada  ...   278 

Idaho   2,822 


^United  States  Census,  1900. 
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Illinois 


99,147  Washington   

26,956  Oregon  

26,196  California  

115,476 

29,875  Total  in  the  United 

,    5,692  States  


12,737 
4,555 
14,749 


Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
Iowa  .... 


Missouri 


573,040 


SWEDISH  SETTLEMENT  IN  TEXAS. 


Oif  the  Swedes  in  the  southern  states,  Texas  alone  contains  nearly 
half.  These  were  at  first  located  in  a  compact  settlement  near 
Austin.  The  story  of  the  coming  of  this  group  is  an  episode  of 
exceptional  kind,  yet  at  the  same  time  it  very  well  illustrates  the 
influence  of  visiting  Swedish  Americans  on  Swedish  emigration. 

In  1836  John  Swanson  came  to  Galveston.^  He  was  a  fine  ap- 
pearing, active  and  very  bright  young  man.  Before  coming  to  the 
United  States  he  had  been  a  clerk  in  a  store,  and  immediately 
after  his  arrival  in  Galveston  he  began  clerking  in  one  of  the  city 
stores.  He  worked  at  this  for  a  short  time  and  then  began  traveling 
through  the  country  peddling  goods,  and  was  very  successful  in 
his  sales.  He  married  a  childless  widow  who  was  owner  of  a  plan- 
tation. Her  death  occurred  soon  after  the  marriage  and  her  dying 
request  was  that  he  propose  marriage  to  a  relative  of  hers  whom  he 
had  never  seen,  living  in  Kentucky.  He  carried  out  his  wife's  wish 
and  was  accepted.  The  death  of  his  first  wife  left  him  30  slaves,  as  a 
dowry  his  second  wife  brought  him  100  more.  He  then  went  into 
business  on  a  large  scale,  conducting  among  other  things  a  store  in 
Austin. 

In  1846  he  returned  to  his  old  home  in  the  middle  part  of  Sweden 
and  spent  the  winter  visiting  there.  When  he  returned  to  the  United 
States  he  paid  the  fare  to  Texas  of  nearly  all  the  young  people  who 
were  of  age  in  his  home  parish.  A  verbal  contract  was  made  with 
each  one  to  work  a  year  for  the  passage.  This  was  made  binding 
immediately  after  their  arrival  on  American  soil.  Mr.  Swanson  paid 
the  fare  in  this  way  of  nearly  all  the  Swedes  who  came  to  Texas  be- 
fore the  Civil  War. 

After  the  Mexican  War  each  soldier  was  paid  by  a  deed  of  100 
acres  of  land  to  be  located  anywhere  in  Texas  and  made  trans- 
ferable to  any  persou.  The  greater  part  of  these  men  did  not  want 
to  use  their  deeds.  They  were  from  New  England  or  other  north- 
ern or  eastern  states  and  thought  there  was  no  prospect  of  that 
great  Texas  prairie  being  well  settled  for  a  great  many  years  to 
come.  They  came  to  Mr.  Swanson's  store  and  he  bought  all  of  the 
deeds  he  could  get  hold  of.  The  price  Jie  paid  varied  from  a  few 
dollars  or  a  suit  of  clothes  to  some  tobacco.  The  men  were  often 
glad  to  realize  anything  from  them  at  all.  After  getting  all  of  these 
deeds  that  he  coukl  Mr.  Swanson  used  his  right  of  locating  tlie  land 
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anywhere  he  wished,  to  chose  it  all  in  a  compact  tract.  It  consisted 
of  236  sections  of  land  not  far  from  Austin.  On  this  great  estate 
he  built  a  palatial  mansion. 

Mr.  Swanson  owned  200  slaves  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil 
fWar.  He  immediately  sold  them  all  and  received  an  average  of 
$1,300  for  each.  At  the  approach  of  the  Federal  army  he  escaped 
to  Mexico;  and  his  nearest  neighbors  did  not  know  he  was  gone 
until  he  was  well  out  of  the  country.  He  did  this  by  leaving  at  night 
and  having  horses  stationed  at  intervals  of  ten  miles  all  the  way 
from  his  home  to  the  line.  The  manner  of  his  leaving  did  not 
permit  him  to  take  much  of  his  gold  with  him.  But  his  sister  made 
a  coat  of  mail  for  him  of  $20  gold  pieces  which  he  wore.  The  re- 
mainder of  his  money  he  hid  under  the  fireplace  and  told  no  one 
of  its  hiding  place.  Although  his  house  was  thoroughly  searched  by 
the  soldiers  it  was  not  discovered. 

From  Mexico  Mr.  Swanson  went  to  England,  returned  to  New 
Orleans  and  was  in  that  city  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Northern 
troops.  He  was  unable  to  get  his  family  away  from  his  estate 
until  after  the  Mississippi  was  cleared  of  the  rebels.  He  then 
lived  abroad  or  in  New  York  and  did  not  return  to  Texas  until 
1895  when  he  listed  151,000  acres  of  his  estate  for  sale. 

After  the  war  the  former  slave  holders  sold  their  land  and  the 
Swedes  were  the  chief  buyers.  Only  two  or  three  Swedes  be- 
sides Mr.  Swanson  had  held  slaves.  One  reason  for  this  was  be- 
cause they  were  not  rich  enough  to  become  slave  owners ;  they  were 
too  recently  from  Sweden.  Shortlv  after  the  war  a  laree  number  of 
Swedes  came  and  settled  near  Austin. 

In  1875  Rev.  J.  O.  Cavallin,  who  since  1880  has  been  a  mission- 
ary and  Swedish  Lutheran  organizer  in  North  Dakota,  was  sent  to 
Texas  to  organize  a  church  there.  In  one  of  the  congregations 
organized  by  him  about  eighteen  miles  from  Austin  he  discovered 
that  the  men  and  women  there  were  chiefly  those  who,  as  bovs  and 
girls,  had  had  their  passage  paid  to  Texas  by  Mr.  Swanson.  During 
Mr.  Cavallin's  pastorate  of  eight  months  there,  Mr.  Swanson  re- 
turned to  Texas.  He  visited  the  newly  organized  church  and  told 
the  people  he  was  glad  they  had  one,  etc.  The  people  seemed  to 
him  to  be  slow  and  irre8:ular  in  gathering  to  services  and  he  made 
some  remark  to  that  efifect.  They  told  him  their  clocks  were  dif- 
feren  or  they  used  the  sun  and  had  no  means  of  telling  when  to 
come.  Their  church  building  was  not  quite  completed  and  he  told 
them  that  as  soon  as  they  had  completed  a  belfry  to  let  him  know. 
This  they  did  and  he  very  promptly  sent  a  good  bell. 

There  are  now  about  40,000  foreign  and  native  born  Swedes  in 
Texas.  In  1900  there  were  4,388  there  who  were  born  in  Sweden. 
Swedes  own  a  large  part  of  the  land  in  Williams  and  Traverse 
counties ;  and  Palm  Valley,  Georgetown,  and  Hutto  haive  a  high  per- 
cent, of  Swedish  population. 
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Palm  Valley  was  named  in  honor  of  the  Swedish  Vice  Consul 
Svante  Palm  an  uncle  of  Mr.  Swanson's  wife,  who  owned  a  private 
library  worth  $100,000.  Mr.  Swanson  was  a  liberal  giver ;  he  made 
a  gift  of  $200,000  for  a  library  building  to  the  University  of  Texas. 
Mrs.  Swanson  learned  the  Swedish  language  and,  with  the  children, 
lived  in  Sweden  for  several  years. 

CAUSES  OF  IMMIGRATION  OF  SWEDES  TO  AMERICA. 

The  great  causes  of  the  emigration  of  Swedes  have  been  primarily 
economic  and  social,  and  secondly  the  desire  of  the  people  to  rove. 
But  American  attractions  were  also  strongly  drawing  the  people 
in  the  same  direction.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  consider 
the  various  elements  of  these  general  causes  and  illustrate  them 
whenever  possible,  by  the  population  of  North  Dakota. 

The  farms  in  Sweden  were  small.  ''In  1900  the  total  number  of 
farms  was  338,416,  so  that  each  farm  averaged  about  10  hectares  of 
cultivated  land. ^  About  23  per  cent,  of  the  farms  contain  two  hec- 
tares or  less,  66  per  cent  between  two  and  twenty  hectares,  and  10 
per  cent,  between  twenty  and  one  hundred  hectares.  Somewhat 
more  than  3,000  or  1  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  had  more  than 
one  hundred  hectares  of  cultivated  land.  In  Norrland  the  number 
of  independent  peasants  has  diminished  for  several  decades  in  con- 
sequence of  the  purchase  of  farms  by  saw  mill  lumber  companies, 
for  cutting  down  the  timber  after  which  the  cultivated  ground  is 
turned  into  pasture,  etc.,  or  is  let  to  the  former  owner."^  Of  those 
who  owned  land  the  oft-repeated  story  is  that  they  had  enough  land 
to  support  a  few  cows  or  goats  and  perhaps  one  horse. 

The  former  terms  of  tenure  were  hard.  This  is  illustrated  in  the 
account  of  the  Walsh  county  settlement.  About  1881  there  was  a 
large  emigration  because  of  poor  crops,  high  taxes  and  low  wages. 
This  conjuncture  of  unfavorable  circumstances  influenced  the  set- 
tlers who  came  to  Steele  and  Griggs  counties  and  the  movement 
elsewhere  at  that  time.  When  the  mortgages  became  due  the  land 
was  sold,  as  was  done  by  the  father  of  Gust  Anderson  of  Steel 
county,  and  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Ed.  Jenson  of  Grand  Forks. 

The  farms  were  often  so  small  that  thev  made  further  division 
unprofitable  and  undesirable  and  in  order  to  provide  land  for  the 
younger  sons  in  the  family  the  estate  was  sold  and  the  money  used 
to  invest  in  land  here,  as  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  father  of 
Andrew  Erickson  of  Steele  county.  Military  duty  was  disliked  bv 
some,  as  in  the  case  of  J. A.  Sandg^ren  of  Buxton,  who  also  came 
for  greater  religious  privileges.  Rev.  J.  M.  Persenius  of  Grand 
Forks  illustrates  aaiother  cause  of  emigration  which  afifects  only  a 
limited  number.  His  chief  reason  was  the  superior  educational  fa- 
cilities for  those  without  abundant  means  who  wish  to  prepare  for 
the  ministry.    The  Swedish  schools  here  give  the  students  work  in 


^A  hectare  is  equal  to  2.47  acres. 

^Sweden,  its  people  and  its  industrv.   Stockholm,  1004,  p.  51  <S. 
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various  fields  where  they  are  able  to  earn  money  and  at  the  same 
time  get  practical  experience ;  and,  moreover,  th)^  are  given  inde- 
pendent charges  as  soon  as  they  are  prepared  to  take  them.  This 
it  is  impossible  to  do  in  Sweden ;  after  completing  the  course  in  the 
theological  school  there  the  candidate  works  under  older  ministers 
in  charge  of  the  parish.  The  desire  to  rove  ind  see  the  world  has 
been  influential  in  bringing  young  men  here.  Rev.  J.  O.  Cavallin, 
of  Moorhead,  and  John  E.  Johnson,  of  Grand  Forks,  both  came 
for  that  reason.  The  general  idea  of  bettering  their  conditions  has 
led  many  to  come  to  America.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  group  in  southern  Barnes  county  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Djuberg. 

But  the  cause  which  led  the  Swedes  to  come  to  the  United  States 
was  at  first  the  accounts  in  the  newspapers  of  free  land  and  high 
wages,  in  America,  and  a  little  later  the  letters  of  friends  who  first 
came  and  who  verified  and  enlarged  the  stories  of  the  papers.  The 
high  wages  still  are  bringing  immigrants  even  though  the  con- 
ditions of  the  working  people  are  greatly  improved  in  Sweden.  The 
sister  of  Charles  L.  Satterlund  of  Grand  Forks  is  contented  now, 
although  homesick  at  first,  because  she  is  receiving  as  much  in 
America,  $25  per  month,  as  the  men  do  at  her  home  in  Sweden. 
The  whole  settlement  in  Ransom  county  emigrated  at  the  advice  of 
their  friends  and  relatives  in  Cass  county.  They  came  for  the  free 
land  their  friends  told  them  of.  The  idea  of  getting  land  at  so 
little  cost  and  labor  is  the  great  attraction  in  the  farming  com- 
munities in  the  state ;  that  in  the  cities  is  chiefly  the  high  wages. 

The  exaggerations,  or  when  the  writers  did  not  exaggerate,  the 
misinterpretations  of  the  letters,  have  caused  some  to  leave  who 
otherwise  would  not  have  done  so,  and  led  them  to  give  away  or  sell 
at  a  great  loss  clothing  and  goods  which  they'  were  often  in  great 
need  of  here.  This  is  true  of  the  parents  of  Mrs.  Ed.  Jenson,  of 
Grand  Forks,  and  Mrs.  Gustave  Anderson  of  Steele  county.  The 
tickets  sent  back  to  Sweden  by  those  in  the  United  States  almost  in- 
variably cause  the  emigration  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  sent  or  of 
some  relative  or  friend.  The  way  in  which  this  works  itself  out 
is  well  illustrated,  in  the  story  of  C.  L.  Satterlund,  of  Grand  Forks. 
More  tickets  are  bought  in  the  United  States  than  in  Sweden  be- 
cause they  are  $5  cheaper  here. 

The  Swedish-Americans  who  visit  the  fatherlaind  usually  bring 
some  one  back  with  them  when  they  return.  The  story  of  their  suc- 
cesses is  verified  by  their  very  presence  in  Sweden  and  the  fact  that 
they  have  money  with  them  to  spend  there.  When  John  E.  John- 
son, of  Grand  Forks,  returned  he  brought  a  cousin  with  him.  Money 
sent  home  by  those  who  have  been  but  a  short  time  in  the  United 
States  speaks  of  prosperity.  Mr.  Satterlund  and  his  brothers  have 
been  able  in  less  than  five  years,  to  buy  a  farm  in  Sweden  as  a  home 
for  their  parents  and  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  The  members 
of  this  family  a>re  emigrating  as  rapidly  as  they  become  old  enough 
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to  support  themselves  here.  They  are  contented  because  they  have 
nearly  as  many  relatives  in  the  United  States  as  they  have  in 
Sweden. 

The  result  of  this  has  been  the  emigration  of  916,000  persons 
from  1851  to  1895,  of  which  number,  125,000  have  returned  to 
Sweden.  This  loss  to  Sweden  includes  462,000  men  and  329,000 
women,  of  whom  those  betw^een  the  ages  of  20  and  25  numbered 
156,000  men  and  80,000  women.  The  loss  of  those  in  the  age  of 
childhood  is  132,000,  whilst  those  from  fifteen  to  thirty-five  num- 
bered 563,000,  those  from  35  to  50  years  68,000,  and  those  over 
50  only  27,000.  Thus  the  net  loss  to  Sweden  of  married  people  has 
been  125,000,  and  of  unmarried  adults  329,000  men  and  204,000 
women. ^ 

This  condition  has  produced  peculiar  proportions  in  the  Swedish 
population.  There  is  a  great  inferiority  in  numbers  of  the  age 
group  below  five  years  and  of  that  from  20  to  50,  and  an  excess 
in  groups  of  five  to  20  and  that  above  50.  The  excess  of  those  over 
50  makes  an  increase  in  the  poor  relief,  and  the  large  group  of  those 
from  five  to  15  makes  a  heavier  demand  for  education  and  support 
and  causes  an  undue  burden  on  the  able  bodied  who  are  themselves 
deficient  in  numbers.  Another  result  of  the  emigration  has  been  to 
give  a  proportion  of  1,049  women  to  every  1,000  men.  This  in 
itself  'has  been  an  indirect  cause  of  emigration. 

The  volume  of  emigration  has  reached  its  highest  points  in  1868, 
1883,  1887,  and  1892 ;  but  the  great  period  of  steady  emigration  was 
from  1880  to  1893.  The  number  is  relatively  small  at  the  present 
time.  The  numbers  from  eastern  and  northern  Sweden  are  compar- 
atively low  but  from  western  and  southern  Sweden  the  emigration 
has  been  excessive. 

The  volume  of  the  emigration  and  the  time  at  which  it  took  place 
is  shown  in  the  two  following  diagrams.  In  them  may  be  noticed 
a  marked  similarity  between  the  emigration  from  Sweden  to  the 
United  States  and  the  immigration  of  foreign  born  Swedes  to  North 
Dakota.  The  former  is  adapted  from  a  Swedish  report  and  the 
latter  is  constructed  from  data  obtained  from  Lutheran  church  reg- 
isters concerning  879  Swedes  who  have  come  to  North  Dakota. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  proportions  of  the  numbers  given  in 
the  table  of  the  condition  of  the  people  who  came  to  North  Dakota 
at  the  time  of  their  emigration  approximates  that  for  the  whole 
emigration  movement. 

SWEDISH  SETTLEMENTS  IN  NORTH  DAKOTA. 

The  first  settlements  of  Swedes  in  North  Dakota  were  located 
along  the  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  railway.  The  settlers  first 
came  to  Moorhead  or  Fargo,  and  as  a  result  Cass  county  has  three 
large  Swedish  communities.    No  other  county  in  the  state  has  half 
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so  many  people  of  this  nationality.  In  other  places  they  first  chose 
land  along  the  rivers ;  and  only  took  up  claims  on  the  prairie  when 
no  other  land  was  to  be  had. 

In  1900  every  county  in  North  Dakota  numbered  foreign  born 
Swedes  among  its  population.  There  were  8,419  in  the  state  on  that 
date ;  this  does  not  include  all  of  the  Swedes  who  make  their  homes 
here ;  children  born  in  the  United  States  are  excluded  from  this 
list  because  they  are  native  born  citizens.  The  examination  of  the 
church  registers  shows  that  there  are  in  North  Dakota  more  Amer- 
ican born  Swedes  than  there  are  those  born  in  Sweden. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  state  received  the  first  settlers,  but  since 
1900  large  numbers  have  been  taking  up  claims  in  the  western  and 
southwestern  part  of  the  state.^  Although  part  of  those  who  have 
taken  up  land  very  recently  are  of  foreign  birth,  there  are  others 
born  in  North  Dakota  or  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  who,  not 
being  able  to  get  claims  or  cheap  land  in  the  community  in  which 
they  were  born,  have  gone  west. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  Swedes  who  took  up  their  homesteads  in 
the  80's  are  now  well-to-do ;  many  of  them  are  rich.  They  are  con- 
tented and  especially  so  after  a  visit  to  their  old  home  in  Sweden. 

But  this  sketch  of  the  Swedes  in  North  Dakota  is  far  from  being 
complete,  although  all  available  material  on  the  subject  has  been 
used.  The  stories  of  the  different  settlements  vary  in  detail  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  information  the  writer  has  been  able  to  gain 
by  personal  interviews  or  by  the  co-operation  of  some  person  in  the 
settlements.  One  of  the  chief  sources  has  been  the  church  registers 
kept  by  the  pastors  of  the  Swedish  Lutheran  congregations.  From 
these  the  tables  of  statistics  were  compiled.  But  not  all  of  the 
Lutheran  congregations  were  included,  chiefly  because  they  have 
no  settled  pastor.  There  are  24  congreg-ations.  Seven  pastors  take 
charge  of  this  work  as  follows :  J.  O.  Cavallin,  of  Moorhead,  field 
missionary;  N.  O.  Grunden,  Fargo;  J.  M.  Persenius,  P.  E.  Berg- 
strom,  Harwood ;  C.  W.  Andeer,  Sheyenne ;  J.  P.  Neander,  Under- 
wood; and  A.  A.  Peterson,  Minot. 

Although  the  majority  of  the  Swedes  belong  to  the  Lutheran 
church  there  are  other  churches  organized  among  them.  There  are 
nine  Baptist  churches ;  five  of  these  are  located  along  the  Missouri 
river  north  from  Bismarck.  Thev  include  Bismarck,  Coal  Hairbor, 
Deapolis,  Mandan,  and  Wilton.  The  other  four  are  located  at  Na- 
poleon, in  Logan  county;  Kulm  in  LaMoure  county;  Rutland  in 
Sargent  county ;  and  the  first  Swedish  Baptist  church  of  Fargo.  B. 
L.  Carlton  of  Fargo,  O'laf  Taflin  of  Mandan,  and  Frank  P.  Tolleen 
of  Kulm  have  charge  of  the  work. 

The  Mission  Friends  or  Free  church  also  has  adherents,  as  in 
Griggs  aod  Traill  counties.    Of  this  sect  the  historical  and  statisti- 
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cal  handbook  entitled  Sweden,  published  by  the  Swedish  government 
says : 

''The  National  Evangelical  Society  was  formed  in  1856.  The 
bases  of  that  association  was  Lutheran  and  ecclesiastical ;  from  it 
separated  'the  Free  Church  Sects/  with  P.  P.  Waldenstrom  (born 
in  1838)  and  E.  J.  Ekman  (born  in  1842)  at  its  head.  This  sect 
constituted,  in  1878,  a  body  called  the  Swedish  Mission  Union  with 
no  form  of  confession,  thereby  occasioning  the  most  serious  de- 
fection from  the  ranks  of  the  national  church  since  the  days  of 
King  Johan  III  (close  of  the  16th  century).  This  Union  now 
embraces  about  1,000  religious  communities  with  a  membership  of 
about  80,000,  apportioned  among  eleven  districts,  each  with  a  presi- 
dent. They  have  in  many  cases  preachers  of  their  own  who  even 
administer  the  Holy  Communion,  and  occasionally  the  rite  of  bap- 
tism without  authority  from  the  Church.  In  as  much  as  the  mem- 
bers of  these  free-church  bodies  still  nominally  belong  to  the  na- 
tional church,  alleging  as  a  reason  for  so  doing  that  even  if  they 
left  it,  they  would  still  be  liable  to  its  support,  the  curious  phenom- 
enon has  arisen  of  an  independently  organized  free  church  com- 
munity existing  within  the  borders  of  the  national  church,  without, 
however,  any  existence  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  The  question  of  the 
legality  of  baptism  as  conducted  by  laymen  has  especially  given  rise 
to  keen  dispute.  An  edict  from  the  Crown,  dated  Alarch  18,  1898, 
has  rendered  it  essential  for  every  child  baptized  by  any  person  not 
in  holy  orders,  save  in  urgent  cases,  to  be  registered  in  the  church 
rolls  as  not  baptized  within  the  national  church." 

Besides  these  churches  some  few  Swedes  have  joined  the  Meth- 
odists, some  the  Adventists,  a»nd  others  have  not  united  with  any 
church. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  include  all  the  Swedes  in  the  state, 
only  those  living  in  distinct  groups  or  communities  made  a  study 
possible.  The  sketch  is  intended  to  be  on  extensive  survey  of  the 
Swedes  of  our  state  rather  than  an  intensive  study  of  the  Swedish 
life  and  customs  as  found  in  Nbrth  Dakota. 

BARNES  COUNTY. 

The  Swedes  of  Barnes  county  are  widely  scattered.^  Valley  City 
had  enough  Swedish  residents  in  1898  to  organize  a  Lutheran 
church  and  build  a  house  of  worship  in  1900,  but  there  is  no  organ- 
ization there  now.  Some  of  those  who  lived  on  farms  near  Valley 
City  have  joined  the  H(obart  congregation,  others  have  moved  away. 

HOBART. 

Among  the  first  Swedes  to  settle  in  Barnes  county  were  the 
brothers  Jacob,  Aaron,  Otto,  John,  and  Peter  Faust.  These  men 
were  born  in  Halland  Ian     Sweden,  and  had  lived  for  a>  time  in 


'Emil   Djuberg  of  Sheldon,    North   Dakota,   and   Rev.   P.  J  Cavallin,   of  Moothead, 

Minnesota,  are  the  authorities  for  the  sketch  of  the  Swedes  of  Barnes  county. 

'^A  Ian  is  one  of  the  more  recent  administrative  divisions  of  Sweden  and  corresi>onds 
somewhat  to  the  separate  states  in  this  country. 
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Jamestown,  New  York,    They  came  to  Dakota  in  1879  and  in 

1880,  not  having  all  come  at  once  with  their  families.  Otto,  who 
was  a  religious  enthusiast,  died  in  Chicago  a  few  years  ago,  and 
John  moved  to  Montana.  The  others  now  live  on  their  farms  near 
Valley  City,  where  they  have  comfortable  homes  and  continually 
increase  the  size  of  their  farms.  The  station,  Faust,  on  the  Soo, 
is  named  in  honor  of  this  family.  Another  early  settler  near  Ho- 
bart  is  Andrew  Wedin.  He  was  born  in  Smalaod,  Sweden,  and 
came  to  Duluth  in  the  early  70's.  In  1881  or  1882  he  bought  a 
large  tract  of  land  near  Hobart  in  partnership  with  a  Mr.  Hall. 
He  is  now  the  sole  owner  of  the  land  and  is  still  farming  it.  An- 
other settler  of  about  this  time  was  Charles  Hokanson,  who  died  in 
1885.  He  came  to  Dakota  from  Duluth.  His  property  consisted  of  ^ 
several  saloons  and  a  large  farm  near  Hobart.  His  widow  married 
Charles  Olson,  a  settler  of  1881,  who  still  runs  the  farm. 

Others  who  came  in  1880  or  1881  and  filed  on  land  near  Valley 
City  are  A.  M.  Carlson,  John  Bergreen,  C.  Lund,  Donnely  brothers 
(formerly  called  Danielson)  and  Childberg  brothers.  A  little  later 
John  Latt  Lewis  and  John  Anderson  and  Olof  Olson,  who  is  a 
brother  of  Charles  Olson,  were  added  to  the  Hobart  group.  The 
church  was  organized  in  1890  by  Rev.  J.  O.  Cavallin.  It  has  a  frame 
building  and  is  located  a  few  miles  northwest  of  Valley  City.  In 
1908  there  were  seventy-two  in  the  congregation. 

In  the  northwestern  part  of  ' Barnes  county  there  was  only  one 
Swedish  settler  in  the  early  days.  In  1881  a  Mr.  Anderson  made  it 
his  home,  and  Anderson  township  is  named  in  his  honor. 

LITCHVILLE. 

Southern  Barnes  county  has  two  distinct  groups  of  Swedes.  One 
is  included  in  the  Litchville  congregation.    Its  early  settlers  came  in 

1881.  Among  them* are  Gust  and  Charles' Elm,  Mr.  Nilson,  Mr. 
Frojd,  the  three  Johnson  brothers,  John  Anderson,  August  Ander- 
son and  Mr.  Norr,  an  old  Swedish  soldier.  Some  of  these  have 
gone  to  California,  but  most  of  those  who  remain  are,  wealthy. 
August  Anderson  owns  a  big  farm,  is  a  stockholder  in  the  elevator 
and  bank,  owns  a  butcher  shop  and  a  large  interest  in  the  largest, 
store  of  Litchville.  Gust  Elm  also  has  a  large  farm ;  this  he  rents  tO' 
his  sons.  He  owns  shares  in  the  elevator  and  bank  of  Hastings, 
and  has  other  town  property  there. 

A  church  has  been  organized,  but  no  building  has  been  erected  for 
several  reasons.  When  the  settlement  was  first  made  the  Swedes 
scattered  quite  widely  to  get  good  land.  This  was  also  increased 
by  the  fact  of  their  being  within  the  Northern  Pacific  right  of  way. 
Some  have  moved  away.  When  the  railroad  land  came  into  market 
it  was  not  bought  to  any  great  extent  by  outsiders,  but  by  the 
people  already  living  there,  making  larger  farms.  Located  as  they 
were,  the  question  of  the  location  of  a  church  building  was  a  prob- 

—17— 
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lem.  Since  the  railroad  came  the  people  have  finally  decided  to 
build  in  Litchville.  During  this  time  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society  has 
raised  $1,000,  which  is  now  drawing  interest. 

WASA. 

Another  group  of  Barnes  county  was  led  by  A.  F.  Djuberg,  who 
came  directly  from  Gothenborg,  Sweden,  to  Dakota;  in  1881,  by 
the  Cunard  Line,  and  landed  at  Boston,  May  2,  and  at  Sanborn, 
I\Iay  6th.  This  party  consisted  of  ]\Ir.  Djuberg,  his  wife,  three 
sons,  and  one  daughter,  G.  O.  Zetterberg,  a  poHce  officer,  C.  F. 
Arividson,  who  later  worked  at  his  trade  in  Ekelson  and  died  there, 
E.  A.  Olson,  Magnus  Swenson,  C.  F.  Johnson  and  Otto  Stendahl. 
Others  who  came  to  this  settlement  in  1881  were  Peter  Shoberg, 
Gust  Anderson,  Alex  Nyberg,  A.  P.  Carlson,  Andrew  Johnson  Frish 
and  Charles  Sund.  Among  those  who  came  in  1882  are  John,  Gus- 
taf ,  and  Charles  Anderson,  Nils  '  Frish,  Andrew  IMatson,  Erick 
Frish,  John  Sandman,  the  Dahl,2:ren  brothers,  J.  P.  H.  Applequist, 
who  later  became  postmaster  at  Lucca,  and  Fred  Nyborg. 

A.  F.  Djuberg  had,  for  a  number  of  years,  been  engaged  in  the 
cabinet  maker's  trade  and  in  the  undertaking  business  in  Gothen- 
borg. Sweden.  He  concluded  that  he  could  do  better  by  emigrating. 
He  bought  tickets  for  himself  and  his  family,  and  advanced  the 
price  of  transportation  to  the  rest  of  the  party  except  Otto  Stendahl. 
whose  father  paid  his  fare.  He  bought  passage  to  St.  Paul  where 
he  knew  large  Swedish  settlements  existed,  but  on  his  arrival  there, 
the  Xorthern  Pacific  land  agent,  Mr.  Blomquist,  persuaded  him  to 
to  out  to  North  Dakota  bv  telHng  him  that  there  was  plentv  of  free 
land,  and  that  if  he  would  go  to  Sanborn  he  would  find  a  large 
Swedish  settlement  there.  On  the  representation  ^Ir.  Djuberg 
bought  tickets  to  Sanborn  ;  and  A.  ^L  Pease  took  him  out  to  show 
him  the  land,  while  as  yet  the  prairies  were  almost  uninhabited. 
Mr.  Pease  furnished  the  information  that  the  most  of  this  land  was 
alreadv  filed  upon.  Ten  miles  from  town  was  the  nearest  suitable 
la-nd  ;  here  ]\Ir.  Djuberg  and  ^Ir.  Zetterberg  took  up  claims.  One 
Norwegian  family  by  the  name  of  Aandahl  had  arrived  from  Nor- 
w^ay  only  a  month  before,  and  two  other  Norwegians  had  taken  up 
land  several  miles  southwest  of  Mr.  Djuberg's  land.  But  of  the 
large  Swedish  colony  promised  bv  Mr.  Blomquist,  only  two  bach- 
elors, Gust  Anderson  and  Peter  Shoberg,  were  there.  0\\  the  pre- 
emption that  Mr.  Djuberg  took  up,  he  found*  about  fifteen  acres 
broken  by  some  one  who  wanted  to  hold  it  for  speculation  without 
filing;  this  he  put  into  oats  the  first  summer.  Mr.  Djuberg's  first 
house  was  sixteen  feet  square,  built  of  lumber  with  a  la-rfje  room 
•down  stairs  and  bedrooms  upstairs.  The  stable  was  built  of  lumber 
covered  with  sod  on  the  outside  for  winter  protection.  He  bouglit 
a  team  for  $375,  and  one  cow  for  $05,  but  he  could  not  get  jmv 
•chickens  until  the  following  winter.   At  that  time  he  bought  a  young 
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rooster  for  $.75  and  a  pullet  for  $1.00  at  the  Sheyenne  river  twelve 
miles  away. 

In  the  summer  of  1881  there  were  grasshoppers  and  they  made 
such  inroads  on  the  fifteen  acres  of  oats  that  only  thirty  bushels  were 
flail-threshed  from  the  entire  field.  But  the  crop  of  vegetables  and 
potatoes  was  fine.  Sixty  dollars'  worth  were  sold  that  summer  in 
Sanborn,  besides  what  were  used  on  the  farm.  The  seed  potatoes 
were  $2.00  a  bushel ;  and  as  he  could  sell  all  he  dug  in  the  fall  for 
$1.50,  there  was  a  good  profit  in  the  crop. 

In  1882  Mr.  Djuberg  proved  up  on  the  preemption  and  took  up  a 
homestead  in  the  same  section.  On  this  place  he  put  up  a  larger 
house  and  a  lean-to  the  full  length  of  the  building.  The  stable  was 
built  of  sod  with  a  board  roof,  with  a  loft  for  hay  over  the  horses 
and  cattle.  While  these  buildings  were  not  large  they  w^ere.  by  far 
superior  to  the  others  in  the  settlement.  The  majority  of  these 
were  made  of  sod ;  but  when  made  of  lumber,  they  were  covered 
with  tar  paper  held  on  by  lath  over  one  thickness  of  boards.  In 
the  winter  the  cellar  had  to  be  used  for  living  room  and  sleeping 
quarters ;  a  cook  stove  furnished  all  the  heat. 

In  1883  Wasa  post  office  was  established  at  the  farm  of  Mr.  Dju- 
bei^-,  and  his  oldest  son,  Emil,  was  made  the  postmaster.  The 
names  of  those  who  signed  the  petition  are  forgotten  but  it  included 
both  Norwegians  and  Swedes.  No  one  protested  except  Axel  Ny- 
bore,  who  thous:ht  that  all  officers  should  be  voted  for  in  this  land 
of  the  free.  The  post  office  was  discontinued  bv  President  Cleve- 
land, who  said,  "The  postmaster  was  an  ofifensive  politician."  No 
one  else  was  willing  to  take  the  trouble  of  running  the  office. 

The  financiail  depression  of  the  early  80's  affected  these  Swedes. 
They  had  been  taught  to  believe  that  this  was  a  true  ''land  of  milk 
and  honey."  They  therefore  were  easily  persuaded  to  run  into 
debt  and  to  give  their  high  priced  chattels  as  security.  When  the 
panic  came,  accompanied  by  poor  crops,  these  settlers  were  in  hard 
circumstances. 

The  first  church  work  among  these  Swedes  was  done  by  Rev.  J. 
O.  Cavallin.  He  held  services  in  1884  after  considerable  correspond- 
nce  between  Emil  Djuberg  and  various  church  officials.  At  first 
ll  were  apparently  united  in  supporting  the  Lutheran  church,  but 
oon  the  spirit  of  the  Separatists  appeared  and  they  were  organized 
nder  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Olson,  a  student  of  some  sectarian 
hool  in  Sweden.  This  man  soon  proved,  on  moral  grounds,  to  be 
n  impossibility ;  and  Axel  Nyborg  took  upon  himself  the  spiritual 
adership  of  this  settlement.  He  remained  at  their  head  until  re- 
ently  when  he  moved  to  California. 
The  Swedes  living:  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sheyenne  and  Klara 
e  in  Benson,  Wells,  and  Eddy  counties.^  Part  of  these  came 
rly  but  the  majority  have  arrived  since  1890.    O'f  these  the  large 


^The  material  on  the  Sheyenne  and.  Klara  congregations  was  obtained  from  the  Swedish 
utheran  church  registers,   the  conference  report,   and  Rev.  J.  O.  Cavallin. 
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additions  have  been  since  1900.  Among  the  first  were  Hallsten  O. 
Hallsten  and  E.  P.  Westerlund,  in  1883.  These  were  both  young 
men  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  two  years.  The  rest  were 
O.  M.  Bjorklund,  P.  P.  Landstrom,  IMatts  ]\Iatson,  Peter  Berglund 
and  Frank  O.  Anderson,  in  1884  ;  Sven  Pehrson,  in  1885,  and  Ed- 
ward Seastrand,  Pehr  S.  Petterson,  Henning  Anderson,  and  Frank 
Pearson,  in  1886.  A  Lutheran  church  was  organized  in  1896  and 
a  stone  building  erected  in  1907.  The  property  of  this  church  is 
valued  at  $8,500.  Since  its  orga<nization  this  has  included  in  the 
parish  476  persons,  including  children.  In  1908  there  were  275  in 
the  parish.  During  this  time  fourteen  deaths  are  recorded,  and 
eight  fanlilies  and  several  young  people  as  having  moved  away. 

The  number  of  settlers  who  were  born  in  Sweden  was  144;  the 
average  age  of  118  of  these  was  24.6  years.  Twenty-eight  were 
married  at  the  time  of  immigration,  but  their  families  were,  young, 
for  only  fifteen  children  were  born  in  Sweden.  One  hundred 
eighty-four  have  been  born  in  the  United  States.  Of  these  settlers, 
twenty  left  Sweden  in  1881,  twelve  in  1888  and  eleven  in  1889. 
The  immigration  until  1907  has  been  steady  and  quite  uniform 
since  1886.  The  first  to  leave  Sweden  were  Per  Halstenson,  in 
1864;  A.  G.  Leogren  in  1865,  and  Carl  Elmgren  in  1868.  Forty- 
nine  of  these  came  from  Skane,  southern  Sweden,  and  the  others 
from  fourteen  other  lands  of  which  Jonkoping,  Ostergotland  and 
Skaraborg  sent  nine  from  each. 

The  congregation  at  Klara  came  later  than  the  Sheyenne  group. 
Among  its  earliest  settlers  were  Olof  Hakanson,  in  1888 ;  Halvor 
A.  Lanserud  and  Carl  E.  Benson  in  1889.  Thirty-two  were  born  in 
Sweden  and  their  average  age  at  the  time  of  immigration  was  23.4 
years.  Eleven  were  married  and  six  children  were  born  in  Sweden ; 
thirty-one  have  been  born  in  the  United  States.  With  the  exception 
of  four,  namely :  A.  P.  B.  Sandstrom  in  1870,  John  Halverson  in 
1880,  Carl  I.  Nelson  in  1884  and  Olof  Hakanson  in  1885,  these  set- 
tlers immigrated  since  1887.  Twenty  came  from  Wermland  Ian, 
five  from  Kronoberg  Ian,  and  the  others  from  four  other  lans. 

KLARA. 

The  church  at  Klara  was  organized  in  1899  and  owns  160  acres. 
In  the  ten  years  of  its  organization  this  church  has  had  eighty-four 
names  in  its  register  of  whom  seventy-one  remained  in  1908. 

In  Greenfield  township,  Benson  county,  a  great  deal  of  the  land 
is  owned  by  Swedish  Lutheran  ministers  from  various  parts  of  the 
United  States.  They  do  not  live  there  but  have  invested  their  sav- 
ings, and  rent  their  property.  Of  the  Sheyenne  and  Klara  congre- 
gations, Rev.  J.  P.  Neander,  of  Underwood,  North  Dakota,  says : 

'T  came  to  Sheyenne,  North  Dakota,  in  the  spring  of  1903.  See- 
ing that  there  was  much  vacant  land  of  good  quality,  I  commenced 
to  write  to  the  Swedish  newspapers  about  it  in  order  to  have  our 
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own  church  people  come  and  take  up  the  land  while  it  was  cheap. 
The  result  was  that  many  came ;  and  among  them  a  number  of  our 
ministers  got  interested  and  bought  land  there  also.  I  had  charge 
of  the  congregations  both  at  Shevenne  and  Klara,  North  Dakota, 
and  wrote  about  both  places.  The  result  was  a  large  increase  of 
population,  at  both  Sheyenne  and  Klara.  I  am  doinp*  the  same  kind 
of  work  here  at  Underwood  now  and  a  n  umber  of  our  church 
people  from  other  states  have  informed  me  that  thev  intended  to 
move  up  here  this  spring. 

"My  object  in  doing  this  kind  of  work  has  been  to  have  our 
church  people,  that  move  out  from  other  states  to  the  northwest, 
settle  down  in  localities  where  we  have  church  organizations  and 
pastors  working  to  build  self-supporting  congregations.  When  I 
came  here  in  1903,  the  whole  state  of  North  Dakota  was  a  large 
mission  field,  with  hardly  any  congregation  that  could  support  a 
pastor.  Now  we  have  at  least  Sheyenne,  Klara,  and  Underwood' 
self-supporting — that  is,  they  are  able  to  support  themselves  if  they 
want  to ;  and  soon  I  hope  we  will  have  many  more." 

BOTTINEAU  COUNTY. 
SOURIS. 

Near  Souris  and  Bottineau  and  not  far  from  the  International 
Boundary  is  a  Swedish  settlement.^  One  of  the  very  first  to  settle 
there  was  Andrew  Sebelius  who  was  formerly  a  butcher  of  Moor- 
head,  Minnesota.  In  1883  Mr.  Sebelius  and  his  young  wife  left 
Moorhead  with  a  trunk,  a  team  of  horses,  and  a  lumber  wagon. 
They  wandered  over  the  state,  passing  on  their  way  many  good 
pieces  of  leved  government  land,  until  they  came  to  the  Turtle 
Mountains,  where  land  was  chosen  and  where  they  have  lived  ever 
since.  After  a  year  they  were  burned  out  by  a  timber  and  prairie 
fire.  Mrs.  Sebelius  was  alone  at  the  time  and  saved  herself  and  her 
two  young  children  by  going  to  the  potato  patch.  The  clothes  in 
which  they  were  dressed  were  the  only  things  left.  In  1885  the  set- 
tlement proper  was  begun  by  a  few  Swedes  who  were  direct  from 
Sweden,  and  a  large  number  from  the  counties  of  Douglas,  Grant, 
and  Ottertadl,  Minnesota.  In  these  three  counties  there  was  no 
good  government  land  left.  These  settlers  were  unmarried  men  or 
with  young  families  who  had  been  working  out  among  the  earlier 
settlers  there  or  had  rented  for  a  time.  Among  those  who  came  in 
1885  were  Fred  Johnson,  Lars  Olson,  Ole  Backman,  W.  B.  Nelson, 
J.  Fossberg,  and  Carl  August  Lubeck.  Mr.  Lubeck's  name  was 
spelled  Lybeck,  in  Sweden,  but  he  changed  it  in  this  country.  Nels 
Peterson,  John  Lindstrom  and  Oscar  Anderson  from  Batavia,  Illin- 
ois, and  John  Hadin  and  Adolph  Peterson,  who  is  register  of  deeds, 
were  among  those  of  a  large  group  who  came  shortly  after  the 


'^Rev.  J.  O.  Lavallin  is  authority  for  the  sketch  of  the  Swedes  of  Bottineau  county. 
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first.  The  land  is  quite  stony  and  when  their  church  was  organized, 
in  1896,  they  built  a  stone  church  which  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
erected  in  North  Dakota  by  the  Swedish  Lutherans  ;  this  building  is 
located  two  miles  from  Canada.  The  settlement  is  large,  prosperous, 
and  growing. 

BURLEIGH  COUNTY. 
BISMARCK. 

The  first  Swedish  settlers  of  Bismarck  came  with  the  railroad.^ 
John  and  Peter  Ostlund  were  two  who  were  working  on  the  con- 
struction crew.  John  Ostlund  was  one  of  the  first  draymen  there. 
John  P.  Hoageland,  a  lumber  merchant,  came  May  1,  1873.  He 
worked  as  a  carpenter  until  1877,  when  he  began  contracting  and 
building;  in  1878  his  lumber  yard  was  established.  Some  of  the 
buildings  he  erected  before  1884  were  the  Episcopal,  Methodist,  and 
Baptist  churches,  three  hotels  and  two  blocks  of  buildings  which 
then  served  as  business  blocks.  Louis  Peterson  came  to  Bismarck 
in  1876 ;  he  left  Sweden  in  1869  and  lived  at  Duluth  and  Brainerd 
before  coming  to  Dakota ;  he  opened  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel  in 
1881.  After  his  death  Mrs.  Peterson  married  Mr.  Tatley,  who  is 
the  proprietor  of  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel  at  the  present  time.  Other 
Swedes  in  Bismarck,  in  1881,  were  John  Satterlund,  formerly  from 
Traverse  county,  Minnesota,  and  later  well  known  in  political 
circles ;  John  Franklin,  from  Michigan,  who  still  lives  in  Bismarck ; 
Peter  and  John  Johnson,  the  railway  contractors,  and  Cart  T. 
Peterson.  Mr.  Peterson  was  elected  probate  judge  of  Burleigh 
county  in  1883  ;  he  was  associated-  with  John  S;  Veeder  in  the  drug- 
business.  Mr.  Veeder  was  one  of  the  first  proprietors  of  the  town 
site  of  Washburn ;  other  Swedes  who  lived  near  Washburn  are 
the  seven  Hotan  brothers. 

The  Swedes  were  advised  by  Blomquist,  the  Swedish  agent  at  St. 
Paul,  to  take  land  near  Bismarck  and  his  advice  was  followed  by 
many..  In  1883  a  Swedish  Lutheran  church  was  organized  by  J. 
O.  Cavallin  and  a  building  erected ;  the  property  is  now  valued  at 
$2,500.  There  has  been  no  pastor  here  for  several  years,  because 
some  have  left  and  the  others  who  remain  are  widely  scattered  on 
their  claims.  The  Swedisli  I'aptists  organied  a  church  in  1893,  but 
they  have  no  church  building.  In  1908  their  membership  was  thir- 
teen, one  of  whom  was  non-resident ;  their  property  is  valued  at 
$700  and  the  pastor  is  O.  Taflin,  who  came  in  1905.  Rev.  J.  O 
Cavallin  made  frequent  trips  to  Bismarck  and  Burleigh  county.  Ho 
rode  on  a  pass  presented  to  him  by  Mr.  Bromquist  and  was  asked 
to  use  it  as  much  ais  possi1)le,  for  the  more  he  traveled  the  more  con- 
tented the  Swedish  settlers  would  be,  and  if  those  already  there 
were  contented,  more  would  come. 


'Rev.  .  O.  Cavallin,  the  Swedish  i.iUhcraii  conference  report,  and  the  Dakota  Atlas 
are  the   sources   of   tin-    r.nrkigh   county  sketch. 
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Among  the  settlers  at  Painted  Woods  in  the  early  80's  were  the 
Swede  families  of  Anderson  and  Danielson,  and  the  Norwegian 
family  of  Louis  Peterson,  who  kept  the  store  and  post  office.  Wash- 
burn had  a  small  store  and  a  stopping  place.  During  the  boom  times 
John  Satterlund,  locally  called  "King  John,"  had  with  an  American, 
put  up  a  stone  church  and  offered  it  as  a  gift  to  the  Swedish  Luther- 
ans if  they  would  use  it.  Mr.  Blomquist  tried  to  persuade  Mr. 
Cavallin  to  accept  a  pastorate  there  but  he  refused  because  not  many 
Swedes  lived  there  at  the  time,  and  he  saw  it  as  an  advertising 
scheme.    The  store  there  was  also  built  by  Mr.  Satterlund. 

The  earliest  settlers  near  the  Missouri  river  built  their  houses 
in  the  ravines  for  shelter.  They  had  heard  the  rough  country  called 
Bad  Lands  by  the  Americans.  For  several  years  the  Swedes  modi- 
fied it  to  form  one  word  and  called  the  Bad  Lands  ''Balansa." 

In  the  early  years  of  settlement  the  people  of  the  prairie  used 
hay  or  straw  for  fuel.  Any  kind  of  stove  was  pressed  into  service ; 
some  were  even  made  by  the  settlers  out  of  sheet  iron.  Those  who 
had  experience  in  burning  hay  went  to  a  stack  and  there  twisted  the 
hay  into  long  rops,  cut  them  off,  carried  them  in  and  burned  them 
very  much  like  cordwood.  Some  of  the  early  settlers  built  com- 
fortable houses  from  timber  along  the  Missouri  river. 

On  Monday  morning  in  December,  in  the  early  80's,  Mr.  Cavallin, 
aided  by  J.  P.  Johnson,  the  railway  contractor,  who  had  offered  to 
use  his  team  aod  buggy  and  accompany  Mr.  Cavallin  on  his  pas- 
toral duties,  left  Bismarck  and  drove  to  Painted  Woods  where  they 
took  dinner  with  Louis  Peterson.  Here  he  baptised  two  children 
into  the  Lutheran  church  altho  not  Swedish  Lutheran  because  the 
people  were  Norwegian.  After  dinner  Mr.  Cavallin  and  Mr.  John- 
son drove  on  to  where  Washburn  now  stands.  Between  ten  and 
fifteen  miles  south  of  Washburn  they  passed  through  a  settlement  of 
Mennonites  who  lived  in  dirt  houses  in  a  ravine  close  to  the  river. 
Mr.  Cavallin  says  he  never  saw  so  many  dogs  and  children  in  one 
place  before.  Just  at  dark  the  two  men  left  Washburn  and  started 
out  to  go  to  the  home  of  John  Larson,  on  Section  6.  The  directions 
as  to  how  to  find  Mr.  Larson's  place  were  about  as  f  ollows :  ''Mr. 
Larson  lives  six  miles  northeast  of  town.  You  take  this  road  over 
the  hill,  aod  keep  that  track  for  about  two  and  one-half  miles  when 
you  will  come  to  a  house  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  road.  The 
man  there  will  give  you  further  directions." 

The  house  was  found  as  directed  and  more  directions  given : 
"See  that  dark  spot  there  ?  It  is  breaking.  Go  to  the  west  end  and 
then  follow  the  breaking  to  Larson's  house.  Be  careful  how  you 
drive  because  of  badger  holes."  Mr.  Cavallin  thought  from  his 
speech  that  this  man  was  a  Swede  and  said  to  him:  "If  I  can  find 
the  way  to  Larson's  I  shall  hold  services  there  tomorrow  (Tuesday) 
at  10  o'clock."  "Is  it  Sunday?"  was  the  reply.  By  this  time  it  was 
very  dark  and  the  driver  had  difficulty  in  following  his  directions, 
suddenly  there  seemed  to  come  from  the  ground  a  great  shower  of 
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sparks.  This  somewhat  frightened  the  horses  and  startled  the 
men.  It  proved  to  be  sparks  from  a  chimney  of  ai  sod  house  where 
they  had  a  fire  of  straw.  These  people  went  with  them  to  Larson's 
where  services  were  held  the  next  day. 

SLAUGHTER. 

Near  Slaughter,  Burleigh  county,  there  is  a  settlement  of  Swedes, 
some  of  whom  have  heen  there  about  twenty-five  years.  The  great 
majority  of  these  however  came  much  later.  The  Lutheran  church 
was  organized  in  1893  by  J.  O.  Cavallin.  Their  church  property  is 
valued  at  $3,000  and  in  1908  there  were  134  in  this  congregation. 
The  name  chosen  for  their  church  was  "Sunne,"  because  a  large 
proportion  of  the  adult  parishioners  were  bcin  in  a  parish  of  that 
name  in  Sweden.  The  first  settlers  came  with  the  boom  of  1881- 
1883.  Among  these  were  Amon  Thor  and  two  brothers,  Andrew  and 
Peter,  Daniel  Johnson,  Andrew  Olson,  Lewis  Johnson,  A.  Backman, 
Mr.  Hjulin  and  Gust  Ecklund.  These  men  and  their  families  came 
from  Minnesota,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  from  Wisconsin. 
A  township  has  been  named  in  honor  of  Mr.  Ecklund.  He  is  county 
commissioner  now  and  is  called  ''Honest  John"  by  his  friends. 

The  earliest  settlers  of  this  group  had  experiences  which  differed 
greatly  from  those  of  the  settlers  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state ; 
considerable  trouble  was  experienced  with  gas  in  wells  and  mines. 
About  twenty-five  years  ago,  Mr.  Cavallin  was  called  here  in  Decem- 
ber to  bury  two  men  who  were  overcome  by  gas  in  a  well.  Snow 
was  shoveled  from  a  hill  and  graves  dug;  these  were  the  first  two 
buried  in  the  community.  The  mines  of  lignite  are  little  used  in 
summer,  and  several  cases  of  suffocation  have  occurred,  especially 
when  they  started  to  mine  again  in  the  fall. 

MAPLE  SHEYENNE. 

The  first  Swedish  settlement  in  North  Dakota  was  made  near 
Harwood,  North  Dakota.  It  was  begun  by  young  men  who  came 
to  the  country  with  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad.  They  liked  it  so 
well  that  they  filed  on  claims  and  remained  to  make  it  their  per- 
manent home.  Of  these,  August  P.  Laudblom  and  Hans  Hoglund 
came  together  in  1871  from  McGregor,  Iowa.  Mr.  Laudblom  was 
looking  for  a  home  and  Mr.  Hoglund  was  not  averse  to  settling 
down.  Previous  to  his  coming  here,  Mr.  Laudblom  had  visited 
Douglas  county  Minnesota,  but  the  good  free  land  there  was  gone; 
he  was  one  of  the  group  of  immigrants  from  middle  Sweden.  The 
southern  as  well  as  the  northern  portions  of  Sweden  were  well 
represented  in  this  first  settlement. 

J.  Fritjof  Boman  who  came  in  1872,  was  one  of  the  group  from 
the  north  of  Sweden,  and  John  O.  Halsten,  who  left  Sweden  in 
1809,  and  came  to  Dakota  in  1871,  was  a  leader  of  the  group  from 
the  south.   Otliers  among  the  early  immigrants  are  Nils  Olson,  1870, 
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Nils  Pherson,  1873,  and  F.  J.  Boman  and  Elias  Boman,  1876.  Of 
these,  A.  P.  Laudblom,  Nils  Pherson  and  Nils  Olson  were  men 
having  young  families,  the  others  were  single.  The  first  two  children 
born  in  the  settlement  were  Nils  Olson's  son  Edward,  born 
March  3,  1872,  and  A.  P.  Laudblom's  daughter,  Anna  Mina,  now 
Mrs.  Theodore  Auren,  born  June  5,  1873.  Of  the  early  experiences 
of  the  settlers,  Mrs.  J.  Fritjof  Boman^  who  as  a  bride,  was  one  of 
the  first  few^  women  of  the  settlement  says : 

"We  crossed  the  Red  river  for  the  first  time  in  1872,  I  then  being 
twenty-seven  years  of  age,  and  settled  on  a  homestead  six  miles 
west  of  Fargo.  There  were  very  few  settlers  in  the  neighborhood 
as  yet,  the  settlers  being  limited  to  a  few  right  along  the  river.  All 
that  existed  of  Fargo  at  that  time,  was  the  name.  The  N.  P.  rail- 
road w^as  built  through  the  same  summer. 

"We  lived  on  the  farm  for  tw^o  years  before  we  could  manage  to 
have  any  garden,  as  we  could  not  yet  afford  to  get  the  horses  and 
necessary  utensils  for  farming,  and  those  two  years  were  dark  ones. 
Mr.  Boman  made  a  small  hand-sleigh,  and  by  means  of  a  rope 
thrown  over  his  shoulders,  he  pulled  our  necessary  provisions  from 
Fargo ;  but  always  happy  and  glad,  we  plodded  along  dav  after  day, 
w^orking  and  hoping,  until  the  future  began  to  appear  brighter  be- 
fore our  eyes. 

"In  '74  we  went  about  fourteen  miles  north,  to  w^ork  for  a  farmer, 
cutting  hay  with  a  scythe,  until  we  earned  enough  to  buy  ourselves 
a  pair  of  oxen,  a  cow  and  a  heifer.  We  now  considered  ourselves 
wealthy  and  this  gave  us  a  great  deal  of  encouragement.  We  then 
went  back  and  began  to  work  our  land,  finally  getting  it  proved  up, 
and  by  the  aid  of  the  Almighty  we  prospered,  every  year  bringing 
us  a  good  crop. 

"Our  first  house  out  here  was  a  log  house  which  was  made  up 
of  three  small  rooms,  two  downstairs  and  one  upstairs.  In  the  sum- 
mer time  when  the  men  went  to  work  I  was  left  alone,  and  some- 
times a  storm  would  come  up,  taking  the  roof  from  the  house,  and 
there  I  was  with  no  human  being  near,  and  not  knowing  whether 
the  men  were  north,  south,  east  or  west.  Cvclones  and  hailstorms 
were  almost  an  every-day  occurrence,  that  summer. 

"In  1876,  Mr.  Bowman  sent  to  Sweden,  for  his  mother  and  two 
brothers  and  they  helped  us  considerably  on  the  farm,  the  work  up 
to  this  time  having  been  done  by  our  own  hands.  His  brothers 
stayed  w^ith  us  for  a  number  of  vears,  his  mother  making  her  home 
here  up  to  the  time  of  her  death.  In  1880  we  sent  for  my  sister, 
aod  she  still  lives  with  us. 

"In  this  same  year,  we  built  a  better  and  larger  house,  this  being 
a  frame  house  made  up  of  seven  rooms,  five  downstairs,  and  two 
upstairs.    We  now  began  taking  in  boarders,  and  this  gave  us  a 


^The  spelling  of  the  name  has  been  changed   from   Boman  to  Bowman. 
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small  additional  allowance.  Very  little  hired  help  could  be  gotten 
at  that  time,  and  I  was  compelled  to  work  very  hard. 

"We  had  onr  first  crop  in  1875,  we  then  having  1^  acres  of 
land  broken  up,  and  this  yielded  about  thirty-eight  bushels  of  wheat. 
Our  first  granary  was  a  prune  barrel  which  held  seventeen  bushels. 
We  filled  this  with  seed  wheat,  thus  storing  up  seed  for  the  following 
spring.  The  next  year  we  had  about  8  acres  of  land  which  could 
be  used.  Our  first  harvester,  which  we  bought  in  1875,  cost  us 
$320,  and  was  practically  useless.  In  1886  we  purchased  forty 
more  acres  of  la-nd  ;  in  this  same  year  we  traded  our  team  of  oxen  for 
a  team  of  horses.  We  were  a  little  unfortunate  that  year,  for  in  the 
fall  one  of  our  horses  took  sick  and  died,  when  we  were  in  the 
middle  of  the  harvest.  However,  we  were  not  stuck  by  this,  for  we 
had  another  team  of  oxen,  and  by  hitching  our  horse  and  our  oxen 
up  together,  we  finished  our  harvesting.  We  prospered  gradually 
from  then  on,  and  in  1900  we  again  added  to  our  property,  by  buying 
160  acres  of  land,  paying  for  this  $28  an  acre." 

These  early  settlers  wrote  of  their  prospects  to  friends  in  Sweden 
and  in  a  few  years  quite  a  community  was  formed.  One  hundred 
four  adults  born  in  Sweden  have  come  to  this  settlement.  O'f  these 
thirtv-six  were  from  the  extreme  northern  province,  Norrbotten  Ian, 
forty -six  were  from  Christianstad  lans  in  the  south,  and  twenty-two 
from  seven  of  the  lans  which  are  between  these  extremes.  The 
average  age  of  these  men  and  women  at  the  time  they  came  to  the 
United  States  was  26  years.  This  is  the  highest  average  of  a 
North  Dakota  settlement  about  which  .data  was  obtained.  Forty-one 
of  the  adults  were  married  at  the  time  of  immigration.  As  the 
number  of  their  children  born  in  Sweden  is  thirtv-seven,  while  one 
hundred  ninety  have  been  born  to  them  since  their  arrival  in  the 
United  States,  the  families  were  small  and  young  at  the  time  of  their 
coming.  Three  hundred  forty-five  names,  including  children,  are 
in  the  church  register ;  but  only  two  hundred  eight  were  in  the  com- 
Kumity  in  1908.  This  difference  is  caused  by  the  deaths  of  forty- 
eight,  and  by  removal  to  Sweden  of  six  and  emis^ration  of  the  re- 
mainder to  some  other  state.  Of  the  adults,  only  eleven  lived  in 
some  other  state  before  coming  to  their  present  homes.  Of  Amer- 
ican born  Swedish  settlers  there  are  two,  one  from  Spring  Garden, 
Minnesota,  and  one  from  Michigan.  There  are  also  two  families  in 
which  one  parent  is  Norwegian  ;  and  several  of  the  young  people 
liave  married  and  commenced  house-keeping  in  the  neighborhood 
in  which  they  were  born.  The  immigration  after  the  rush  of  1880- 
1882  and  the  break  in  1 884-1 885,  has  been  uniformly  steady  until 
it  came  to  an  end  in  1896.  The  first  two  to  leave  Sweden  were  Mrs. 
John  Olson,  in  1862,  and  John  Lelstedt,  in  1867. 

On  February  5th,  1878,  a.  Lutheran  church  was  organized  by  J. 
P.  Mattson,  of  Minnesota,  who  was  sent  expressly  for  that  purpose. 
'I'he  name  they  chose  for  their  church  was  Maple  Sheyenne,  because 
the  church  was  located  near  the  junction  of  the  Maple  and  Sheyenne 
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rivers.  They  had  no  pastor  until  October,  1880,  when  J.  O.  CavaUin 
came  to  take  charge  of  the  Maple  Sheyenne  and  Moorhead  congre- 
gations. He  served  for  ten  years  during  which  time  the  church 
purchased  ground  for  a  cemetery,  built  a  parsonage,  a  house  of 
worship  amd  became  thoroughly  organized.  In  1908,  by  a  conserva- 
tive estimate,  the  value  of  the  church  property  was  $5,000.  As  a 
rule  this  congregation  holds  four"  weeks  of  parochial  school  every 
summer;  classes  have  been  confirmed  nearly  every  year  since  1890. 

I-IERBY. 

By  1881,  through  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Maple  Sheyenne  settle- 
ment and  the  large  influx  of  settlers  of  other  nationalities,  free 
land  began  to  be  scarce  in  that  immediate  neighborhood.  When 
relatives  and  friends  arrived  from  Sweden,  they  were  obliged  to  go 
elsewhere  for  their  government  land.  Another  congregation  was 
founded  at  aibout  this  time  between  Argusville  and  Grandin.  Of 
the  earliest  settlers  there  Ola  Mattson  and  Benjamin  Mattson,  his 
son,  Frank  G.  Johnson,  and  John  Person  came  in  1877,  and  Ola 
Nilson,  Nils  Blixt,  and  Anders  Olson  in  1881.  To  their  Maple 
Sheyenne  friends  they  seemed  to  be  far  to  the  north,  and  the  only 
local  name  for  the  group  was  the  ''North  Pole"  or  "Mattsons  at  the 
North  Pole."  When  their  church  was  organized,  February  11, 
1891,  by  Rev.  J.  O.  Cavallin,  they  wished  to  name  it  in  memory  of 
their  home  town,  Horby  of  Skane,  southern  Sweden.  At  Mr.  Cav- 
allin's  suggestion  the  spelling  was  Anglicized  to  Herby  in  order  to 
retain  as  nearly  as  possibly  the  familiar  pronunciation  by  the  Ameri- 
cans. The  church  building  was  erected  in  1892,  and  the  property 
is  valued  at  $2,000. 

Sixty-three  of  the  men  and  women  were  born  in  Sweden,  of  whom 
forty-seven  are  from  the  three  southern  provinces/  Malmohus,  Chris- 
tianstad  and  Blekinge,  while  the  other  16  came  from  six  other 
provinces  to  the  north.  Their  average  age  was  23.8  years  at  the 
time  of  immigration  and  fourteen  were  married.  Only  seven  of 
their  children  were  born  in  Sweden,  eighty-seven  more  have  been 
born  in  the  United  States. 

The  church  register  contains  the  names  of'  two  hundred  six,  in- 
cluding children,  of  whom  but  one  hundred  fifty-eight  remained  in 
1908.  Sixte*en  deaths  are  recorded,  besides  two  removals  to  Sweden, 
and  the  emigration  of  the  others  to  some  other  state.  One  Norwe- 
gian family  belongs  to  the  Swedish  church,  and  one  parent  in 
another  family  is  Norwegian.  Twelve  Swedes,  born  in  the  father- 
land, lived  in  other  states  before  coming  to  Herby,  as  follows :  Wis- 
consin, two ;  Illinois,  two ;  Minnesota,  eleven.  Among  the  late 
arrivals  are  six  American  born  Swedes  of  whom  four  were  from 
Minnesota.  Those  born  in  Sweden  did  not  leave  the  mother  country 
in  great  groups ;  nine  left  in  1887,  and  seven  in  1895 ;  the  other  years 


•  ^A  province  is  an  administrative  division  of  Sweden  correspondinT  to  the  Ian,  but 
havin-  its  origin  in  the  early  trioal  divisions  of  the  country. 
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brought  two,  three,  or  four.  The  first  two  to  leave  were  Andrew 
Hagman,  in  1860,  and  E.  A.  Anderson,  in  1868.  The  immigration 
declined  after  1896 ;  two  arrived  in  each  of  the  years  1900,  1901  and 
1902,  and  the  latest  settler  came  in  1906. 

The  settlers  in  the  'Maple  Sheyenne  and  Herby  congregations  are 
now  well-to-do  and  some  are  wealthy.  About  thirty  years  ago,  C. 
P.  Safe,  a  Swede  of  Goodhue  county,  Minnesota  invested  in  a  sec- 
tion of  wild  land  in  this  neighborhood.  This  he  rented,  and  still 
retains  it ;  at  the  present  time  he  is  buying  up  the  improved  lands  as 
they  come  into  market.  He  has  never  made  Dakota  his  home,  al- 
though he  comes  every  fall  to  collect  his  rents ;  one  of  these  farms  is 
now  the  home  of  his  son,  Walter  F.  Safe. 

Frank  G.  Johnson's  claim  was  in  the  midst  of  the  Dalrymple 
farms  as  long  as  they  were  worked  by  the  owner.  At  present  he 
owns  a  great  deal  of  the  surrounding  land  and  still  farms  a  section. 
Although  at  first  Mr.  Johnson  was  not  a  member  of  the  Herby 
church,  he  is  now  prominent  there.  Last  summer  (1908)  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Johnson  visited  Sweden  and  while  there  put  a  town  clock  in 
their  old  home  parish. 

The  American  and  Irish  settlers  who  formerly  lived  in  this  neigh- 
borhood have  largely  sold  out  and  moved  away ;  the  Swedes  have 
been  the  chief  buyers. 

FARGO. 

The  Swedish  Lutheran  church  was  organized  here  in  1891.  The 
name  chosen  for  the  congregation  was  Elim.  The  value  of  the 
property  in  1908  was  $16,000  ;  the  pastor  is  Rev.  N.  O.  Grundin. 
The  Elim  congregation  of  Fargo  has  one  hundred  sixty-nine  adults 
born  in  Sweden.  Their  average  age  was  23.6  years  at  the  date  of 
their  immigration ;  twenty-three  were  married,  having  fourteen 
children  born  in  the  fatherland,  one  hundred  sixty-four  in  America. 
Nineteen  lans  are  represented.  Malmohus  sent  thirty-three,  Werm- 
land  twenty-four,  Christianstad  nineteen,  Kronoberg  seventeen,  and 
the  others  from  one  to  twelve  each.  In  1908,  four  hundred  sixty- 
seven  names  were  in  the  church  register,  of  whom  two  hundred 
fifty-two  were  in  the  congregation.  Twenty  deaths  are  recorded  ; 
the  others  moved  away.  Fifty-one  of  the  adult  settlers  lived  in 
eighteen  towns  in  Minnesota  before  coming  to  Fargo,  of  whom 
twenty-one  were  from  Moorhead.  Six  of  the  later  settlers  were 
born  in  some  other  state.  There  are  seven  families  in  which  one 
parent  is  Norwegian.  Of  the  one  hundred  sixty-nine  adults  born 
in  Sweden,  fourteen  left  in  1882,  fourteen  in  1893  and  eleven  in 
1901.  There  has  been  a  steady  immigf-ation  since  1879  until  1907 
with  the  exception  of  1885  and  1890;  in  those  two  years  none  of 
these  immigrants  left  . Sweden.  The  earliest  of  this  group  to  leave 
Sweden  were  Mrs.  N.  O.  Grundin.  1868,  Mrs.  August  Johnson, 
1868,  Anna  Olson,  1872,  and  P.  P.  Thorson,  1876. 
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In  1891  the  Swedish  Baptists  organized  their  church.  In  1908  it 
had  seventy-six  members  of  whom  nineteen  were  non-residents. 
The  value  of  the  property  is  $5,000 ;  their  pastor  is  Rev.  B.  L.  Carl- 
ton, who  came  in  1905. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  a  letter  written  to  a  friend  in 
Sweden : 

'Targo,  February  6,  1885. 

My  good  Carl  : 

In  my  former  letter  I  promised  to  describe  the  celebrated  Red  ' 
River  valley,  which  lies  partly  in  Minnesota  and  partly  in  Dokota. 
Its  breadth  is  about  50  miles  and  its  length  about  150  miles.  The 
ground  is  so  level  that  in  many  places  the  water  can  only  with 
difficulty  flow  off.  The  scientists  say  that  the  valley  in  former  days 
was  a  part  of  a  body  of  water  from  which  valley  the  Red  River 
has  its  final  outlet ;  likewise  that  it  has  its  source  from  the  same 
as  the  'Mississippi  river.  I  heard  a  m.an  tell  once  about  the  sources 
of  the  Red  River  and  Mississippi  river.  'When  it  rains,"  said  he, 
"one  drop  can  be  blown  by  the  wind  into  the  Mississippi  river  and 
another  drop  into  the  Red  river.  The  one  drop  goes  1,500  miles 
south  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  other  1,000  miles  north  to  the 
Hudson  Bay."  These  poor  drops,  like  many  people,  have  not  the 
power  and  ability  in  themselves  to  prevail  against  the  power  which 
forces  them  to  either  the  cold  or  the  warm  water.  For  one  has  no 
nearer  knowledge  of  a  similar  case  where  two  great  rivers  have  their 
sources  in  such  a  manner. 

The  Red  river,  from  which  the  valley  has  taken  its  name,  is  one 
of  the  few  rivers  which  flow  north ;  it  flows  very  gently ;  it  is  very 
crooked,  has  a  width  of  about  300  feet  and  a  depth  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet;  is  navigable  from  its  mouth  almost  to  its  source. 
During  the  summer  there  is  a  lively  trade  on  the  river.  Partly  on 
this  account,  and  partly  because  of  the  growth  of  trees,  the  land  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  is  thickly  settled,  for  in  the  summer  the 
woods  give  shade  and  in  the  winter  protection  from  the  severe 
snowstorms  which  rage  with  such  fury  that  one  cannot  see  two  feet 
in  front  of  him.  A  snowstorm  lasts  from  two  to  three  days,  followed 
by  great  cold.  After  a  snowstorm  the  prairie  looks  like  a  sea  whose 
waves  are  of  greater  or  less  size.  A  snowbank  which  often  is 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  is  so  strongly  packed  that  a  man 
'  with  horse  and  sled  can  go  over  it  without  breaking  through  the 
crust.  A  snowstorm  comes  up  with  such  suddenness  that  one  has 
no  time  to  prepare  for  the  same.  Ntearly  all  the  dwellings  of  the 
land  are  connected  by  wire  from  house  to  the  barn  by  which  one 
goes  from  and  to  in  safety.  A  man  not  very  far  from  here,  had  no 
great  necessity  to  go  out ;  and  one  day  when  he  was  in  the  stable 
doing  his  usual  work,  a  snowstorm  arose  whose  severity  and  cold 
made  it  one  of  the  worst  history  can  record.  In  spite  of  the  short 
distance  from  the  house  he  became  lost  in  the  bitter  cold  and  unex- 
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pected  fury.  His  cry  of  distress  reached  his  wife  in  the  house 
where  she  sat  wringing  her  hands  in  anxiety  over  his  absence.  As 
soon  as  she  heard  his  cry  she  went  quickly  out  and  answered  it.  He 
heard  it  and  because  if  it  was  saved  from  the  cold  and  snow.  This 
gives  you  an  insight  into  what  a  person  has  to  fight  in  the  foreign 
and  uninhabited  land.  It  is  not  so  agreeable  and  beautiful  as  many 
represent  to  you,  to  come  to  a  country  which  never  before  has  been 
inhabited  by  a  civilized  people.  When  a  man  goes  out  to  get  him 
a  home,  it  is  necessary  that  he  has  at  least  two  elements ;  energy 
and  patience.  For  without  these  he  can  do  nothing.  But  if  these 
work  in  harmony  with  each  other  he  can  say  as  the  French  do,  ''sans 
peiir  progresses  lentemenf/'  make  haste  slowly.  Without  energy  he 
can  not  erect  his  buildings,  cultivate  his  land,  plant  trees,  etc. 
Without  patience  he  can  not  inhabit  his  newly  made  home;  for  it 
can  more  easily  be  imagined  than  written  what  it  will  mean  to  go 
out  and  get  a  living  in  an  uninhabited  region,  where  no  pure  drink- 
ing water  is  found  to  cool  one's  tongue  ;  no  trees  which  can  cast  a 
shade  where  the  weary  can  throw  himself  down  and  rest  when  the 
summer  sun's  burning  rays  fall  hard  on  the  poor  man's  head.  When 
the  future  historian  seeks  to  examine  all  the  hardships  which  the  val- 
ley's first  emigrants  had  to  fight  with,  I  believe  that  there  will  be 
many  who  will  not  take  them  into  consideration ;  for  time  covers 
deeply  numberless  things  which  later  generations  have  no  knowl- 
edge of. 

I  could  write  of  many  things  which  happen  but  this  time  I  must 
stop  with  what  I  alreadv  have  said. 

With  all  love  and  peace, 

Alfred  Carnark.'' 

moorhead,  minnesota. 

The  earliest  settlement  of  Swedes  in  the  state  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Fargo  on  both  sides  of  the  Red  river.  In  the  spring 
of  1809  Bernt  Bernhardson  and  Hakon  Hicks,  two  young  men  of 
the  settlement  of  Swedes  in  Goodhue  county,  Minnesota,  left  on 
foot  with  packs  on  their  backs,  guns  and  fishhooks,  to  go  and  see 
the  Red  River  valley  they  had  heard  so  much  about.  They  wanted 
land  and  homes ;  this  they  could  not  easily  obtain  in  Goodhue  county 
because  all  the  desirable  government  land  had  already  been  taken. 
Traders,  half-breeds,  and  Indians  brought  reports  of  the  Red  River 
valley  to  St.  Paul  and  the  neighboring  territory  ;  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific was  planning  its  westward  extension. 

These  men  were  favorably  impressed  and  chose  land  which  suited 
them.  At  that  time  they  had  the  choice  of  what  are  now  the  cities 
of  Fargo  and  Moorhead.  Mr.  Bernhardson  selected  his  land  near 
the  Red  river  on  the  Minnesota  side.'  as  also  did  Mr.  Hicks.  The 
sons  of  Mr.  Hicks  took  up  land  on  both  sides  of  the  Red  river,  but 
the  father  remained  in  Minnesota.  Hickson,  Cass  county,  is  named 
in  honor  of  its  earliest  settler.    The  oldest  son,  Ole,  is  a  large  land- 
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owner  in  this  neighborhood  at  the  present  time.  After  selecting 
their  land  Mr.  Hicks  and  Mr.  Bernhardson  returned  to  Goodhue 
county  and  later  in  the  same  year  came  back  with  their  families. 
They  had  ox  teams  and  a  wagon;  their  experiences  in  crossing  the 
rivers  were  often  trying,  to  say  the  least,  because  of  lack  of  bridges. 
Not  far  from  Fort  Abercrombie,  but  the  exact  location  of  which  is 
forgotten,  the  party  got  stuck  in  the  Red  river,  and  secured  a  team 
to  help  them  out.  The  hardships  and  difficulties  of  the  first  years 
were  numerous ;  the  nearest  town,  Alexandria,  Minnesota,  was  130 
miles  away.  At  one  time  Mr.  Bernhardson  and  two  of  his  neigh- 
bors made  a  trip  to  Alexandria  for  groceries.  They  had  one  ox,  a 
hayrake  and  a  grocery  box.  They  tood  turns  at  riding,  for  that 
was  easier  than  walking  all  the  way.  Doctors  were  distant  at  first. 
Mr.  Bernhardson's  oldest  son  John  accidentally  shot  off  his  arm. 
Dr.  Kurtz,  the  first  physisian  at  Moorhead,  was  out  of  town  and  it 
was  twelve  hours  before  help  was  finally  gotten  from  Fort  Aber- 
crombie. Later,  the  youngest  son,  a  child  of  about  two  years  of  age, 
suddenly  disappeared  and  ^vas  never  seen  again.  Indians  were  sus- 
pected at  first,  but,  as  the  home  was  near  the  bank  of  the  Red 
river,  they  afterward  came  to  think  the  child  was  drowned.  Among 
other  early  Swedish  settlers  of  this  neighborhood  were  Bete  Wilson, 
Dr.  Oliver  Wilson,  and  John  Erickson,  and  several  other  young 
men  who  came  with  the  railroad  and  remained  to  make  the  Red 
River  valley  their  home.  The  first  settlers  were  looking  for  land 
but  a  large  number  came  later  to  work  at  their  trades,  their  claims 
being  secondary. 

The  Swedish  Lutheran  church  of  Moorhead  was  organized  May 
4,  1880,  by  J.  O.  Cavallin  with  the  following  thirteen  members :  J. 
L.  Bjorkquist  and  wife,  A.  G.  Wallquist  and  wife,  Magnus  Car- 
lander  and  wife,  J.  P.  Widing  and  wife,  Frank  Calmer  and  wife, 
Mr.  Calmar's  father-in-law,  Mr.  Sundberg,  of  Fargo,  and  M.  P. 
Nelson,  Magnus  Almquist,  and  Nils  M.  Nyquist.  Of  these  charter 
members,  Mr.  Calmar  and  his  father-in-law  left  in  1881  for  Kitchen 
county,  Minnesota.  Mr.  Wallquist  came  from  Gocato,  Minnesota, 
and  had  the  first  Swedish  grocery  store  in  Moorhead ,  but  later  sold 
out  and  went  to  Duluth.  Mr.  Carlander  worked  at  his  trade  as 
mason  until  his  death.  Mr.  Nyquist  married  a  sister  of  J.  L.  Bjork- 
quist ;  his  first  work  in  this  part  of  the  country  was  with  some  of 
Mr.  Bjorkquist's  construction  gangs.  Mr.  Almquist  married,  he  is 
wealthy  and  lives  on  his  farm  two  miles  south  of  Moorhead.  Mr. 
Widing  also  lives  on  the  land  of  his  first  choice. 

In  1897  this  church  had  224  names  of  adults  born  in  Sweden  in 
its  register.  Their  average  age  was  25.3  years  and  fifty-nine  of 
them  were  married  at  the  time  of  their  immigration.  Sixty-seven 
children  were  born  in  Sweden  and  217  in  the  United  States.  Eighty- 
seven  gave  no  Ian  but  of  those  who  did,  thirty-six  were  from  Kron- 
oberg,  twenty-one  from  Elfsborg,  twelve  each  from  Malmohus  and 
Skaraborg  and  thirteen  from  Calmar ;  the  others  are  from  ten  other 
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lans.  Including-  children  and  the  other  American  born  Swedes, 
there  are  550  names  on  the  register,  of  whom  392  were  members 
of  the  congregation  in  1908  ;  sixty-three  have  died,  and  the  others 
left  for  some  other  state.  Before  coming  to  Moorhead  the  adults 
lived  in  other  places  as  follows ;  in  Minnesota,  49 ;  Illinois,  10 ;  In- 
diana, -i ;  South  Dakota  2 ;  Michigan,  1 ;  low^a,  1.  Of  the  adult  set- 
tlers but  eight  were  born  in  the  United  States.  There  are  only  two 
families  recorded  in  which  one  parent  is  Norwegian.  One  family 
left  the  Lutheran  church  to  join  the  Baptists  in  1890  and  one  Swed- 
ish family  joined  the  Norwegian  church  in  1899.  Forty-three  of  the 
settlers  left  Sweden  before  1875,  the  largest  number  being  sixteen 
in  1869  ;  but  from  1880  to  1882  the  largest  number  left  Sweden  in 
1880,  27;  and  in  1881,  33;  and  in  1882,  29,  with  a  decreasing  immi- 
gration after  those  dates.  Among  the  first  to  leave  Sweden  were 
Mrs.  August  Sundblad,  1861 ;  J.  O.  Cavallin  and  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Anna  Olson,  1863  ;  j\Irs.  N.  J.  Strandberg,  1864,  and  S.  J.  Swanson, 
1865. 

A  modern  brick  church  w^as  built  in  1905,  and  the  value  of  the 
property  is  $20,000. 

GRIGGS  COUNTY. 

The  Swedes  of  Griggs  county  consist  of  a  few  scattering  families 
and  a  small  settlement.^  The  earliest  to  settle  in  Griggs  county  were 
Lars  Johnson,  John  Fosberg  and  Gustave  Fosberg,  his  brother,  who 
settled  on  their  land  in  Sverdrup  township,  July  4,  1881.  They  came 
overland  in  a  covered  wagon  from  Granite  Falls,  Minnesota,  where 
they  had  lived  since  1872.  The  family  of  Mr.  Johnson  was  brought 
and  they  camped  when  he  came  for  three  days,  until  the  land  was 
selected.  In  1882,  Carl  Berg,  John  Berg  and  August  Palm  came  to 
Griggs  county,  looking  for  land ;  they  had  a  covered  wagon  and  oxen. 
The  land  Mr.  Palm  wanted  had  already  been  filed  upon  but  he  suc- 
cessfully contested  the  claim.  In  1884  he  came  with  his  family,  built 
a  house  of  lumber  brought  from  Valley  City,  and  sodded  it  outside. 
He  has  lived  in  Grig^gs  county  ever  since.  Of  the  Swedes  in  the 
settlement  in  Griggs  county,  the  first  to  leave  Sweden  were  Per 
Person  and  Lars  Sundberg,  who  came  in  the  spring  of  1882.  In 
August  of  that  year  more  men  and  families  came  and  in  the  spring 
of  1883  another  group  arrived.  All  of  these  families  first  came  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Hillsboro  or  Mayville,  and  did  so  at  the  advice  of 
Jonas  Ostland  and  O.  Svedberg.  Conditions  in  Sweden  caused  this 
emigration  ;  wages  were  low,  in  the  mining  district  of  Westmanland 
they  were  70  ore  a  day  for  an  ordinary  workingman.  A  woman's  us- 
ual wages  for  a  year  were  20  crowns  and  a  few  clothes.  In  the  pro- 
vince of  Jemtland,  where  others  of  these  settlers  came  from,  a  wo- 
man's wages  were  from  30  to  60  crowns  a  year.  But  the  cause  which 
brought  these  people  was  the  visit  to  Sweden  of  Jonas  Ostland,  an 

*The  material  for  this  sketch  was  obtained  from  interviews  witli  tlic  old  settlers. 
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old  resident  of  Traill  county  and  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  He  spent  the  fall  of  1881  and  the  winter  of  1882  in  his  old 
home  province.  On  his  return  he  was  accompanied  by  Per  Person, 
Isador  Widlund  and  Lars  Sundberg.  Several  others  came  that  sum- 
mer and  the  following  year. 

All  available  land  near  Cooperstown  had  been  filed  upon  before 
these  settlers  came  to  Dakota.  But  they  bought  the  rights  of 
others  who  lived  at  Mayville  and  who  did  not  wish  to  hold  their 
claims ;  they  paid  about  $50'  to  $60  for  the  right.  But  not  all  were 
able  to  get  land  in  this  way,  and  some  claims  were  successfully  con- 
tested; the  cost  of  a  contest  was  aibout  $150.  The  settlers  came 
overland  from  Mayville  with  ox  or  horse  teams,  and  covered  wagons" 
and  with  their  families  and  furniture.  Their  first  homes  were 
either  small  shanties  or  sod  houses  boarded  up  inside;  their  teams 
were  bought  in  Mayville,  where  Mr.  Ludvig  Anderson  paid  $180  for 
his  oxen.  This  settlement  as  a  whole  is  of  a  Puritanic  type.  When 
they  came  to  America  they  were  members  of  the  Swedish  Lutheran 
church,  but  since  they  came  here  no  Lutheran  church  has  been  or- 
ganized among  them.  While  in  Sweden,  although  dissatisfied  with 
the  state  church,  they  regularly  paid  their  dues,  but  they  were  not 
regular  attendants  at  its  services.  They  often  held  services  of  their 
own  in  their  homes ;  and  continued  doing  so  after  coming  to  North 
Dakota.  Of  this  church  no  records  have  been  kept,  but  they  call 
themselves  Mission  Friends  or  the  Free  Mission  Church.  The  ser- 
vices are  held  in  a  school  house  or  in  the  homes  of  the  members ;  and 
a  Sunday  School  has  been  kept  up.  Some  of  the  Swedish  families 
who  live  several  miles  away  from  this  settlement  have  joined  with 
them  in  their  services.  This  has  been  because  they  were  unwilling 
to  join  with  the  Norwegians,  and  as  they  came  directly  from  Sweden, 
their  ignorance  of  English  prevented  their  uniting  with  the  English 
Protestants.  However,  one  family  has  joined  the  Baptist  church  in 
Cooperstown.  The  amusements  of  the  people  of  this  settlement  are 
also  Puritanic.  Singing  and  conversation  for  the  older,  and  games 
for  the  younger  people  pass  the  time  at  the  evening  gatherings; 
cards  and  dancing  are  never  thought  of.  The  school  was  organized 
very  early.  The  first  teacher  was  Miss  Van  Vorhis,  who  held  the, 
first  session  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Kiel.  A  school  house  was  built  the- 
second  year.  During  the  first  few  years  the  older  ones  also  attended' 
the  school  in  order  to  learn  English.  These  settlers  prize  an  educa- 
tion, and  nearly  every  family  of  this  group  has  sent  its  young 
people  to  some  school  more  advanced  than  the  one  at  home.  As  a, 
general  rule  these  settlers  have  remained  on  their  homesteads 
only  two  or  three  families  have  moved  away.  They  have  substantiaJi 
buildings  and  good  groves,  and  most  of  them  have  been  continuaify 
enlarging  their  farms.  Part  of  the  young  people  have  gone  into 
business  elsewhere,  but  many  of  them  still  remain  in  the  settlement 
and  work  or  teach  there. 
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GRAND  FORKS  COUNTY. 
GRAND  FORKS. 

The  Swedes  of  Grand  Forks  form  one  of  the  late  groups  to 
settle  in  the  state.  This  may  partly  be  accoimted  for  by  the  lateness 
of  the  coming  of  the  railroad  and  the  directness  with  which  settlers 
could  go  to  the  land  along  the  Northern  Pacific  railway.  Another 
reason  seems  to  be  that  the  Great  Northern  had  no  active  Swedish 
agent  trying  to  locate  settlers  along  its  line  as  the  Northern  Pacific 
had.  As  a  result  when  the  Swedes  began  to  come,  they  were  chiefly 
men  and  girls  looking  for  work  of  some  kind,  or  in  search  of  a 
good  location  in  which  to  practice  their  profession.  This  produced 
a  changing  population  which  differs  distinctly  from  the  groups, 
where  each  family  lived  on  a  homestead  as  those  in  the  farming 
communities  do.  Rev.  J.  M.  Persenius,  pastor  of  the  Swedish  Luth- 
eran church,  is  aiuthority  for  the  statement  that  Grand  Forks  con- 
tains approximately  300  Swedes.  Of  these  several  young  men  and 
girls  and  about  fifteen  families  do  not  belong  to  the  Lutheran 
church.  In  1907  its  communicants  numbered  seventy-four  and  its 
parishioners  132.  The  church  register  shows  that  it  has  included 
235  on  its  roll  since  its  organization.  This  variation  in  number  is 
caused  partly  by  death,  but  more  by  families  and  others  moving  to 
some  other  place.  Another  element  in  the  instability  of  this  group 
is  their  coming  from  widely  separated  parts  of  Sweden.  Those  in- 
cluded in  the  church  register,  of  whom  eighty  are  foreign  born, 
came  from  eighteen  different  lans  in  Sweden.  As  a  whole,  this  gives 
them  less  in  common  than  some  other  groups  have. 

Among  the  first  Swedes  to  come  to  Grand  Forks  are  Dr.  A.  A. 
Westeen^  with  his  family,  O.  G.  Wallin,  C.  A.  Zetterstrand,  J.  W. 
Erickson,  J.  A.  Tofte,  C.  O.  Wick,  L.  Olson  and  O.  Reinklow.  The 
date  of  their  coming  to  North  Dakota  is  not  known,  but  of  all  the 
Swedes  belonging  to  the  Lutheran  church,  four  left  Sweden  before 
1880.  These  'four  are  Dr.  A.  A.  Westeen  in  1868,  Mrs.  Maria  Per- 
son Johnson  in  1878,  and  C.  O.  Wick,  and  Anders  J.  Peterson  of 
Ojata  in  1879.  The  first  Swedish  child  recorded  as  born  in  Grand 
Forks  is  Carl  Frederick  Westborg,  April  2G,  1881.  Besides  Dr. 
Westeen,  among  the  men  in  business  in  Grand  Forks,  before  1890, 
were  Charley  Johnson,  grocer ;  W.  G.  Erickson,  grocer ;  John  West- 
borg, butcher;  Ed  Anderson,  Scandinavian  Hotel;  Larson,  Christ- 
iana Hotel;  and  O.  G.  Wallin,  contractor.  Mr.  Wallin  built  ele- 
vators for  the  Northwestern  Elevator  Company,  at  Emerado  and 
Devils  Lake ;  then  he  began  building  residences  in  town.  Li  1888  he 
hm\t  his  home  at  410  Oak  Street,  one  of  the  first  houses  on  the 
50uth  side  of  the  Great  Northern  railway. 

Among  the  Swedes  in  business  in  the  city,  and  not  included  above, 
are  A.  I.  Widlund,  druggist  and  builders  of  the  Widlund  block  ;  O. 


'The  Swedish  spelling  of  this  name  is  Westin. 
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Wick,  nurseryman;  the  Misses  Ekholm,  millineis  at  the  Ontario 
Store ;  WilHam  Ludgren,  contractor ;  Andrew  P.  Johnson,  archi- 
tect ;  Edward  Lindstedt,  grocer ;  Siver  Sundin,  grocer ;  August  E. 
Eastlund,  barber.  Besides  these  there  are  a  large  number  of  Swedes 
engaged  in  a  great  variety  of  other  occupations. 

In  1896,  Rev.  A.  Bergin,  Rev.  P.  P.  H^edenstrom,  and  Rev.  E. 
Lund  came  to  Grand  Forks  to  see  whether  there  were  enough 
Swedes  to  make  a  church  organization  profitable.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  work  toward  that  end  and  the  org'^nization 
was  completed  October  23,  1897  and  named  the  Gustof  Adolf.  The 
church  has  had  three  pastors.  Rev.  Augustus  G.  Olson,  the  first 
minister.  Rev.  L.  E.  Sjolinder,  and  Rev.  J.  M.  Persenius,  who  came 
in  1907.  From  1905  to  1907  there  was  no  pastor,  but  since  that  date 
the  congregation  has  been  working  well  together ;  it  has  remodeled 
its  church  and  built  a  comfortable  parsonage.  The  directors  of  the 
church  are  Oscar  Wick,  S.  J.  Swenson,  Dr.  A.  A.  Westeen,  Ludvig 
Olson,  John  E.  Johnson,  N.  J.  Nordlund,  O.  J.  Bostrom  and  J.  W. 
Erickson.  The  average  age  at  the  time  of  emigration  from  Sweden 
of  the  sixty  foreign  born,  concerning  whom  data  were  obtained  was 
25.3  years.  Out  of  eighty  foreign  born  but  fifteen  were  married  at 
the  time  of  immigration,  and  only  fourteen  of  their  children  were 
born  in  Sweden,  while  ninety-nine  have  been  born  in  the  United 
States.  The  number  of  Swedish  students  at  the  University  is  about 
twenty,  although  part  of  these  have  one  parent  who  is  Norwegian. 
Of  the  faculty.  Professor  Gottfried  Hult  is  Swede. 

MC  LEAN  COUNTY. 

McLean  county  has  a  few  Swedes  who  have  lived  there  since  the 
early  80's ;  but  the  majority  are  families  who  have  come  within  the 
last  ten  years. ^  These  late  arrivals  are  usually  families  from  some 
state  farther  east,  as  Minnesota,  Wiisconsin,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Massachusetts.  There  are  four  groups  of  Swedes  within  fifteen 
miles  of  Washburn.  Those  near  Ingersoll  arrived  in  1880-1883. 
Among  them  are  Herman  Hanson,  Swan  Hanson,  Pete  Hanson, 
Louis  Bergqvist,  Robert  Bergqvist,  Charles  Bergqvist,  Erick  John- 
son, R.  Nordquist,  S.  Swanson,  Herman  Peterson,  and  Emil  Peter- 
son. As  these  families  are  of  dift'erent  religious  beliefs,  they  have 
no  church  organization  among  them.  The  first  Swedes  to  settle 
at  Coal  Harbor  (now  Coleharbor,  on  the  Soo  railroad),  came  in 
1883.  The  story  of  D'avid  Carlson,  as  told  by  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Otto  Olson,  of  Underwood,  is  typical  of  the  others  of  this  settle- 
ment: "My  mother,  Emily  Charlotte  Benson,  came  from  Sweden 
in  1874,  and  with  her  mother  and  brother  they  went  to  Parker's 
Prairie,  Minnesota.  My  father,  David  Carlson,  left  Wexio,  Sweden, 
in  1880.  He  with  his  brother,  also  went  to  Parker's  Prairie.  They 
left  Sweden  because  they  thought  they  would  have  a  better  chance 


^Rev.  J.  O.  Cavallin,  Mrs.  Otto  Olson  and  Rev.  J.  P.  Neander  are  the  authorities 
for   this  sketch. 
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of  building  up  a  home  in  America.  My  parents  were  married  at 
Parker's  Prairie.  They  were  very  poor  then,  and  all  the  homestead 
land  around  there  had  been  taken  up.  They  had  heard  a  great  deal 
about  Dakota,  so,  in  the  fall  of  1882,  father,  with  Louis  Anderson, 
Hans  Holtborg,  Ole  Olson,  Pete  Brown,  and  John  Patterson,  started 
for  Dakota  and  came  to  this  pairt  of  the  state.  They  were  so  well 
satisfied  with  the  land  that  they  filed  then  and  there.  At  that  time 
this  part  of  the  country  was  in  a  great  boom  and  they  expected  to 
have  a  railroad  right  away.  But  that  railroad  never  came.  In  the 
following  spring  they  came  and  built  their  homes.  Ole  Olson  and 
Pete  Brown  moved  away  from  there  a  few  years  later.  Mr.  Holgt- 
borg  now  lives  in  Washburn. 

"These  people,  and  in  fact  all  the  Swedes  that  I  know  of  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  were  Lutherans  when  they  came  here.  But 
now  my  parents  belong  to  the  Methodist  church,  and  Mrs.  J.  Peder- 
son  to  the  Baptist  church.  Olof  Nelson  and  Nels  Nelson  came  later. 
They  also  belong  to  the  Baptist  church.  The  two  Landgren  fami- 
lies, who  came  here  from  Minnesota  about  six  years  a-go,  became 
Baptists  but  a  few  years  before  they  came  here.  These  people 
changed  churches  because  they  thought  the  latter  church  best  and 
nearest  right. 

"I  think  that  the  first  Swedes  father  met  or  knew  of  in  this  part 
of  the  country  were  John  Satterlund  and  L.  M.  Wallin  of  Wash- 
burn J.  Petterson  of  Painted  Woods  and  Mr.  Petterson  of  Bis- 
•marck,  who  is  now  dead. 

"My  folks  had  a  very  hard  time  the  first  few  years  they  were 
here.  They  were  very  poor,  everything  they  had  to  buy  was  so 
high,  and  the  crops  were  very  poor.  It  was  not  until  1891  that  they 
had  a  good  crop.  Since  then  they  have  slowly  gone  forward  for  the 
better.  It  is  the  same  way  with  the  others  who  came  at  the  same 
time." 

WELLER. 

At  Weller,  a  Swedish  Lutheran  congregation  was  organized  by 
Rev.  C.  A.  Larson  in  March,  1906,  with  thirty-five  members.  In 
1883,  a  number  of  Swedes  settled  down  here.  Their  hardships  were 
many  and  those  who  could  left  this  country,  though  others  had  to 
stay.  Among  those  who  remained  were  John  D.  Carlson  and  his 
two  sons,  Carl  and  August,  W.  Linden,  John  Ecklund,  Pete  Grandin, 
Ole  Grandin,  A.  P.  Thyberg,  Oscar  Gustafson,  J.  Samuelson,  C. 
Anderson,  Charles  Johnson,  August  Johnson.  In  1887  there  arrived 
Alf.  Liedholm  and  sons,  John  Lundqvist,  Swan  Swanson  and  sons, 
Albert  Lundqvist,  A.  Fahlgren  and  sons,  G.  A.  Brown  and  Chas. 
Larson  with  sons.   These  are  now  all  well-to-do  farmers. 

MALCOLM. 

A  Swedish  Lutheran  congregation  was  organied  at  Malcolm  in 
December,  1905,  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Nyvall,  of  Moorhead,  with  thirty- 
two  members.    The  settlers  of  this  congregation  came  from  1900 
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to  1902 ;  they  were  chiefly  men  with  famihes  who  came  from  Moor- 
head  and  Detroit,  Minnesota.  Among  them  were  A.  Stahl,  Chas. 
Tang,  Swan  Johnson,  A.  Anderson,  the  postmaster  at  Malcolm, 
Andrew  Linder,  John  Linder,  John  Hagberg,  Chas.  Lund,  Chas. 
Edd,  Nels  O'lson,  P.  E.  Johnson,  Alf.  Johnson,  Wenquist  and  John 
Olson  and  sons.  All  of  them  came,  took  homesteads,  and  are  pros- 
perous ;  the  majority  of  these  have  two  quarter  sections  of  land 
each.  The  Weller  and  Malcolm  congregations  have  supported  their 
own  minister  since  1907,  and  in  1908  they  built  a  good  parsonage 
and  bought  lots  f  or  their  church.  The  pastor  is  Rev.  J.  P.  Neander ; 
the  number  of  communicant  members  in  the  congregations  is  about 
one  hundred.  In  the  Malcolm  congregation  there  are  thirty-two 
adults  born  in  Sweden.  Their  average  age  at  the  time  of  immi- 
gration was  21  years,  and  two  were  married.  Of  these,  eight  were 
from  Kronoberg  Ian  and  others  were  from  five  other  lans.  The 
earliest  to  leave  Sweden  was  Mrs.  Johannes  Olson,  1862 ;  the  others 
came  in  the  80's  and  later. 

RANSOM  COUNTY. 
ALICETOWN  TOWNSHIP. 

In  1881  government  land  near  Oakes  was  opened  up  to  settlement. 
A  Swedish  settlement  was  formed  in  Alicetown  township  shortly 
after.^  Among  the  first  settlers  were  Lars  Ringdahl,  Jens  Carlson, 
Peter  Lindwell,  Jens  Hanson,  Hans  Holmgren,  Nils  Johnson,  and 
Ludvig  Johnson.  They  all  had  their  families  with  them  when 
they  immigrated.  They  left  Sweden  because  of  the  hard  labor  re- 
quired to  get  a  living,  and  because  it  was  thought  to  be  easier  to 
make  a  home  here.  This  party  came  from  Skane,  Sweden,  by  the 
Cunard  line  and  stopped  at  Liverpool,  New  York,  St.  Paul  and 
Fargo  on  their  way.  The  men  stopped  at  Fargo  for  a  short  time 
and  the  rest  of  the  party  went  on  to  Sheldon  with  ox  teams.  When 
they  arrived  at  this  place  they  had  to  stay  two  days  and  nights  and 
their  only  accomodation  was  a  room  with  some  chairs  and  contain- 
ing neither  bed  nor  hedding.  Then  they  had  a  drive  of  thirty-five 
miles  through  the  snow  and  on  the  way  were  caught  in  a  snow- 
storm. When  they  came  to  a  farm  house  and  asked  for  lodging 
they  were  not  allowed  to  stay  anywhere  on  the  farm  and  had  to 
go  on  until  they  came  to  amother  place  where  they  were  taken  in.^ 

Among  the  other  early  settlers  was  Carlblom,  an  American  born 
Swede,  who  had  very  little  more  property  when  he  went  through 
Moorhead  than  the  usual  immigrant.  He  became  so  well-to-do 
that  he  has  given  each  of  his  children  a  farm  with  buildings.  His 
youngest  son  is  ex-state  auditor  and  secretary  of  state. 

This  settlement  grew  rapidly ;  the  persons  composing  it  were 
chiefly  young  men  with  families,  who  were  looking  for  homes.  All 

^Lars  Rin<TdahI  and  Rev.  J.  O.   Cavallin  are  authorities  for  this  sketch.     .  , 

^Rev.  J.  O.   Cavallin,   the  Swedisn  Lutheran  missionarv  for  Nort.i   Dakota,   says  that 

this  is  a  frequent  experience  of  the  immigrants,  but  that  when  they  say  they  ivill  stay  they 

usually  do. 
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were  from  southern  Sweden  and  they  had  a  large  number  of  friends 
and  relatives  in  ^Nloorhead  and  the  Cass  county  settlements.  The 
later  additions  to  this  group  were  young  people  from  the  Cass  county 
Swedes.  Nearly  all  these  settlers  are  well  off  and  have  comfortable 
houses.  Among  others.  Tens  Carlson  has  a  flowing  well  which  has 
made  an  artificial  lake :  his  buildings  all  have  waterworks.  Jens 
Hanson,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers,  went  to  live  in  Graham,  Wash- 
ington in  1889,  and  Hans  Holmgren,  Ludvig  Johnson,  and  Xels 
Johnson  died  in  Ransom  county.  The  school  was  organized  in  1884 
with  ]Miss  Helen  Barry  as  the  first  teacher.  The  church  was  or- 
ganized about  1888  by  Rev  P.  Sjoblom. 

STEELE  COUXTY 
HOFVA. 

The  Hofva  congregation  of  Swedes  in  Steele  county  was  formed 
because  available  good  land  in  ^Minnesota  was  scarce.^  It  came  as 
a  result  of  an  excessive  number  in  earlier  ^linnesota  groups.  Over 
one-half  of  these  men  and  women  came  to  America  from  southern 
Sweden  between  1S6T  and  1875  and  the  others  left  Sweden  between 
18T9  and  1882.  Nearly  all  of  the  earlier  groups  of  immigrants  lived 
for  several  years  in  Renville  county,  ^Minnesota,  where  the  adults 
took  up  land.  As  m.ost  of  them  were  minors  they  lived  there  with 
their  parents  until  1881  or  1882,  when  they,  with  the  later  arrivals, 
began  coming  to  Dakota  to  find  homes. 

Agents  who  were  active  in  Sweden,  newspapers,  and  letters  from 
friends  in  America  caused  this  emigration.-  America  was  repre- 
sented to  them  as  a  country  where  there  was  plenty  of  money,  free 
land,  and  easv  work.  At  the  same  time  high  taxes,  low  wages,  and 
military  duty  hastened  their  departure.  Then,  too,  if  they  did  not 
emigrate,  their  large  families  of  sons  would  have  very  little  to  start 
life  with.  So  all  the  property  was  sold  at  public  auction.  Two 
groups  of  Swedes  from  different  parts  of  Sweden  came  to  the  same 
destination  by  different  steam  ship  lines  in  1868.  One  made  a  quick- 
voyage  ;  the  other  was  on  a  great  emigrant  ship  with  nine  hundred 
passengers  and  was  delayed  by  a  storm  and  further  hindered  bv  the 
breaking  out  of  small  pox  which  caused  a  quarantine  of  several 
weeks  in  New  York  harbor.  These  settlers  first  went  to  St.  Peters 
and  from  there  to  Sacred  Heart,  where  land  was  taken  up.  How- 
ever, they  did  not  use  all  their  rights  to  land,  as  the  law  provided 
that  a  citizen  could  take  up  both  a  homestead  and  a  tree  claim.  Ac- 
cordinglv,  four  men  from  this  settlement,  August  Erickson,  Alfred 
Johnson,  Anders  Carlson  and  Carl  Anderson  came  overland  and  on 
foot  to  see  the  Dakota  land  in  the  spring  of  1881.   They  chose  their 

'The  material  for  this  sketch  was  obtained  from  the  church  register  and  from  inter- 
views with  old  settlers. 

aOne  such  agent  was  a  Mr.  Olga,  an  old  settler  of  Red  Wing,  Minnesota.  Mfr.  Gustaf 
.Anderson  says  tnat  Mormon  agents  were  very  active  at  about  the  time  he  left  Sweden 
(1868).  and  that  their  activity  extended  over  a  large  part  of  the  country.  Their  chief 
interest  was  in  securing  girl  emigrants.  \'ery  few,  however,  were  induced  to  leave 
their  home  for  "Zion,"  the  name  which  the  agents  called  their  settlement. 
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claims  and  returned  by  way  of  Valley  City  and  Fargo.  At  tlie  latter 
place  they  stopped  and  filed  on  their  land.  The  favorable  report  of 
these  four  men  brought  the  greater  part  of  the  settlement  in  the  next 
two  years;  They  came  in  groups  of  two  or  three  families,  and 
journeyed  overland  in  covered  wagons  bringing  household  furniture 
and  cattle ;  the  trip  took  about  three  weeks.  On  their  arrival  their 
first  work  was  to  build  a  plac^  to  live  in.  This  was  generally  a 
dugout  or  a  partial  dugout,  th^t  roof,  when  not  of  boards,  being  of 
logs  from  the  Sheyenne  river,  four  miles  distant.  Some  of  these 
houses  were  used  only  a  winter  or  two,  but  others  were  in  use  for 
several  years.  Generally  speaking,  they  were  damp  and  uncom- 
fortable, except  in  the  hottest  days,  so  that  frame  houses  followed 
quickly.  As  farm  machinery  and  horses  or  oxen  were  brought  with 
these  settlers,  they  immediately  began  the  breaking  of  the  sod.  The 
first  crops  were  of  but  few  acres ;  Mr.  Gustaf  Anderson  cut  his  crop 
of  fifteen  acres  with  a  cradle.  The  scythe  was  in  common  use  and 
drags  wxre  made  by  fastening  iron  teeth  in  planks.  As  the  people 
of  this  settlement  had  lived  for  several  years  in  Minnesota,  the 
adults  spoke  English.  The  Swedish  language  was  used  in  the 
homes,  however,  and  as  a  rule  the  children  knew  very  little  English 
when  they  started  to  school 

The  school  which  the  majority  of  Swedish  children  attended  was 
not  organized  until  1888.  The  first  teacher  was  Henry  A.  Bemis. 
This  first  term  found  children  of  from  six  to  twelve  years  of  age 
learning  to  read.  It  was  a  winter  time,  but  no  more  winter  school 
was  held  until, 1896.  The  usual  arrangement  was  to  have  two  short 
terms,  a  fall  and  a  spring  term,  with  about  one  month  of  vacation 
between.  None  of  these  children  who  attended  the  first  school  fin- 
ished the  common  school.  Two  of  those  who  started  later  have 
taught,  but  as  a  rule  the  children  of  this  settlement  have  left  school 
very  early. 

During  the  first  years  there  were  but  few  social  gatherings,  the 
homes  were  small,  and  visiting  from  house  to  house  was  the  most 
common  form  of  social  intercourse.  But  when  the  young  people 
grew  up,  they  met  and  played  games,  sang  songs  and  drank  coffee. 
But  these  gradually  changed  to  dancing  parties ;  the  dances  are  usual- 
ly held  on  Saturday  evenings  so  that  Sunday  can  be  used  for  sleep 
and  thus  no  work  day  need  be  lost. 

The  church  is  Lutheran,  there  are  140  names  in  the  register 
(1908).  This  congregation  has  never  been  able  to  support  a  pastor 
unaided ;  a  congregation  near  Valley  City  has  combined  with  this  one 
for  that  purpose.  The  first  preaching  services  were  held  in  the 
homes  in  1885,  the  first  regular  preaching  was  at  the  home  of  Ole 
Anderson.  Two  ministers  were  present  at  this  meeting  quite  by 
accident.  This  settlement  had  sent  to  Moorhead  requesting  the 
service  of  Rev.  J.  O.  Cavallin  of  that  place,  he  was  to  be  met  at 
Hope.  While  on  his  way  to  Cooperstown  Mr.  Gustaf  Anderson  met 
a  minister,  F.  F.  Hedinstrom,  now  of  Park  Lake,  Minn.,  who  had 
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were  left  burning  in  the  windows  to  guide  the  travelers  on  their 
return. 

The  Norwegians  and  Swedes  were  about  .equal  in  numbers  the 
first  years,  but  the  Swedes  later  began  to  scatter  in  every  direction ; 
at  present  scarcely  any  remain  in  or  near  Hillsboro, 

The  first  religious  services  were  held  in  the  newly  completed 
cellars.  Mr.  Ostland  relates  that  the  second  week  they  were  in 
Traill  county  he  was  asked  by  Mr.  Varnson  to  hold  services  in  the 
latter's  cellar,  which  he  had  just  finished,  and  this  he  did.  Mr.  Ost- 
land is  a  Methodist  and  he  offered  his  services,  for' the  first  ten 
years,  to  all  Scandinavian  settlers  regardless  of  country  or  religion. 
In  1881  a  Norwegian  Methodist  minister,  Rev.  Christ  Omann,  re- 
lieved Mr.  Ostland  of  his  duties  and  he  returned  to  Sweden  for 
a  visit.  On  his  return  he  brought  with  him  three  men,  and  at  his 
advice  several  families  left  Sweden  the  next  year.  But  as  all  the 
government  land  was  taken  then  in  Traill  county,  they  went  to 
Griggs  county  to  make  their  homes. 

The  post  office  of  Bloomfield  was  kept  by  Mr.  Ostland  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  so  named  by  him  because 'of  the  wild  flowers  of  the 
prairie.  He  was  one  of  the  first  county  commissioners  of  Traill 
county.  Besides  these  earliest  scattering  families  of  Swedes,  Traill 
county  has  a  fairly  compact  Swedish  community  in  Wold  town- 
ship. The  story  of  these  settlers  is  told  by  their  pastor,  Rev.  J.  A. 
Sandgren :  'The  first  Swedes  who  came  from  Sweden  to  Buxton, 
Traill  county,  were  C.  T.  Sandgren  and  John  Carlson.  They  trav- 
eled sfeadilv  from  Goteberg,  in  May,  1879,  and  arrived  at  Moor- 
head,  Minnesota  in  May  of  the  same  year.  They  then  went  down 
the  Red  river  to  Caledonia,  and  from  there  fifteen  miles  over  the 
prairies  in  a  northwesterlv  direction,  where  they  found  free  land. 
They  selected  farms  five  miles  from  each  other.  From  1880  to 
1886  many  settlers  came  from  Sweden  direct  to  this  part  of  North 
Dakota;  among  them  were  J.  A.  Saaderen.  Andrew  A.  Anderson, 
C.  J.  Soderberg  and  A.  G.  Strand  in  1880,  John  Anderson  in  1882, 
Emanuel  Olson  in  1883  and  Charhe  Holmquist  in  1886. 

"The  land  in  Sweden  is  dear  and  poor  people  cannot  easily  be- 
come owners  of  their  own  homes.  Working  men's  wages  are  low 
and  the  necessities  of  life  are  high,  while  at  the  same  time  military 
service  is  compulsory.  These  first  settlers,  through  steamship 
agents,  as  well  as  through  letters  from  different  parts  of  the  United 
States,  had  found  that  in  this  new  land  industrious  men  and  women 
could  secure  good  homes  and  opportunity  to  work.  They  set  out, 
therefore,  on  their  long  considered  journey  to  the  widely  celebrated 
Red  River  valley.  On  their  arrival  they  found  a  great  prairie  with 
the  best  of  soil,  but  the  country  was  strange.  Sweden's  forests,  seas, 
hills  and  rugged  landscape  were  nowhere  to  be  seen ;  thoughts  oi 
the  old,  beautiful  homeland  with  its  mild  climate  rose  to  the  settlers. 
But  it  was  necessary  to  put  away  this  homesickness,  and  set  out 
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making  their  new  homes.  The  first  Swedish  dwelUng  houses  of 
Wold  township  were  built  in  the  summer  of  1879  by  C.  J.  Sand- 
gren  and  John  Carlson.  Mr.  Sandgren  built  his  house  of  sod  with 
the  roof  of  young  trees  and  bark  obtained  from  the  Goose  river, 
and  with  an  outer  covering  of  hay  and  sod;  the  stable  was  built  of 
the  same  material.  John  Carlson  dug  a  hole  in  the  ground  and  over 
it  he  built  his  house  in  the  same  manner  as  Mr.  Sandgren.  They 
bought  their  ox  teams  and  broke  several  acres  in  1879  ;  and  cut 
their  hay  with  a  scythe.  By  the  kindness  of  the  Norwegian  settlers 
along  the  Goose  river,  they  experienced  no  want  the  first  winter. 
The  winter  of  1879-1880  was  very  cold  with  severe  blizzards.  But 
spring  came  and  with  it  many  settlers.  During*  the  summer  of  1880 
the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  railway,  now  the  Great 
Northern,  was  built  from  Fargo  to  Grand  Forks.  Land  seekers, 
mostly  Norwegian,  came  in  crowds  with  the  railroad.  At  this 
time  Buxton  became  the  nearest  station  and  post  office.  The 
prospects  of  the  settlers  brightened.  They  sowed  their  grain  with- 
out breaking  the  sod  in  pieces.  They  'broke  as  much  land  as  they 
could  and  after  bettering  their  houses,  planted  trees,  such  as  cotton- 
wood,  box  elder,  ash,  etc.  Later  several  have  bought  more  land 
and  now  own  substantial  buildings  of  all  kinds,  which  are  sur- 
rounded by  fine  groves  of  trees.  They  are  now  all  well-to-do  and 
have  forgotten  the  privations  of  the  first  years. 

"The  first  Swedish  services  held  in  this  settlement  were  conducted 
by  Rev.  Jonas  Ostland  from  Bloomfield,  Traill  county,  in  John  Carl- 
son's sod  house  in  1880.  The  same  year  J.  A.  Sandgren,  a  student 
from  the  Swedish  Evangelistic  Mission  Society's  school  of  Kristine 
hamn,  Sweden,  arrived  and  held  religious  meetings  in  the  settlers' 
homes.  After  attending  the  Mission  Society's  school  Mr.  Sandgren 
went  as  an  evangelistic  preacher  among  six  of  the  state-church 
congregations,  namely,  Finnerodja,  Hofva,  Elgaras,  Bodarne,  Snaf- 
lunda,  and  Askerslund.  Li  1880  he  came  to  Traill  county  and 
preached  to  the  settlers  there  for  some  time.  In  1882  he  went  to 
Moorhead,  Minnesota,  and  preached  to  the  Swedes  who  worked 
in  a  planing  mill  until  it  burned  down.  As  government  land  of 
Traill  county  was  taken  up,  he  filed  on  his  homestead  five  miles  west 
of  Dazey,  Barnes  county.  In  1890  he  returned  to  Buxton ;  he  is  the 
oldest  in  the  '^Free"  faith  of  the  congregation.  "The  most  of  these 
Swedes  have  not  joined  any  particular  church  organization  since 
they  came  to  this  country.  Some  are  Mission  Friends  in  belief  and 
confession.  A  part  believe  with  the  preacher  and  writer  P.  P. 
Waldenstrom,  who  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  Swedish  Mission  So- 
ciety in  Sweden.  Some  of  the  settlers  go  under  the  name  "Free 
they  have   no  particular  confession    or   organized  congregation. 

Nearly  every  Sunday,  and  also  during  week  days,  these  groups  have 
met  for  services'  at  their  own  places.  The  meetings  of  the  Mission 
Friends  are  held  in  connection  with  the  Norwegian  Lutheran 
Brotherhood,  partly  in  the  Mission's  chapel  in  Buxton  and  partly  in 
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the  roomy  houses  of  the  settlers.  Among  these  rehgious  groups 
drunkenness  and  dancing  are  not  indulged  in ;  they  live  a  serious 
and  moral  life.  The  young  people's  pleasures  consist  of  sacred  and 
often  patriotic  song  and  music  at  their  frequent  meetings. 

"The  older  people  speak  the  Swedish  language  in  the  home  and  get 
along  fairly  well  with  the  English.  The  young  people  are  full 
fledged  Americans  in  speech  and  customs." 

WALSH  COUNTY. 
ADAMS. 

A  few  miles  west  and  south  west  of  Adams  there  is  a  settlement 
of  Swedes.^  At  present  this  consists  of  about  twenty  families. 
Among  its  earliest  settlers  were  the  following:  Peter  Wallgren, 
Andrew  Larson,  John  Lund,  John  Turnquist  who  arrived  in  1883, 
Ole  Lander  in  1884,  Lars  Westberg,  1885,  J.  Backstrom,  Lars  Lun- 
din,  John  Bergstrom,  and.  Erik  Johnson  in  1886.  These  came  to 
America  to  try  and  better  their  conditions.  Part  of  them  remained 
in  Minnesota  for  a  time  and  the  others  came  direct  from  Sweden 
and  took  up  land.  These  people  came  from  the  province  of  Werm- 
land  where  getting  a  living  was  difficult  for  a  man  with  a  family. 
The  land  there  was  mostly  owned  bv  some  large  landed  proprietor, 
fn  the  early  80's  the  terms  of  rental  were  not  liberal  though  they 
have  greatly  im^proved  now^ ;  these  were  as  follows :  The  renter  had 
the  entire  use  of  the  crop  and  all  farm  products,  but  in  return  was 
forced  to  work  six  days  of  the  week  for  his  landlord  on  his  farm, 
in  his  foundry,  or  charcoal  burning.  For  four  of  these  days  he 
received  no  pay,  but  the  other  two  brought  him  $.25  per  day.  This 
left  Sunday  as  his  only  day  at  home,  making  it  necessary  either  to 
hire  some  mam  to  do  the  work  on  his  bit  of  land,  or  leave  it  to  his 
wife  and  children.  The  story  of  Mrs.  Ed.  Jensen,  though  of  some- 
what later  arrival,  may  illustrate  how  others  came.  A  store  keeper 
of  their  town  in  Sweden  came  to  Douglas  county,  Minnesota,  and 
sent  a  ticket,  after  a  few  years,  to  the  oldest  son  of  the  family,  Mrs. 
Jensen's  brother.  When  the  father  heard  of  it,  he  forbade  the  eldest 
son  to  go  to  America,  as  he  was  very  ill  and  not  likely  to  live  long. 
When  the  ticket  came  it  was  used  by  the  second  son,  a  boy  of  16, 
a  few  weeks  after  the  death  of  the  father.  After  a  year  he  sent 
a  ticket  for  his  oldest  sister,  and  two  years  after  her  departure,  the 
farm  was  sold  for  about  3,000  crowns  and  the  mother,  son,  and  two 
daughters  prepared  to  leave.  Learning  that  immigrant  tickets  are 
cheaper  when  bought  in  America,  two  were  gotten  at  Farewell, 
Minnesota  by  the  daughter  already  here,  and  two^  were  bought  in 
Sweden.  But  Farewell  was  too  new  a  place  to  be  listed  on  the 
Swedish  places  to  which  a  ticket  could  be  sold,  so  tickets  for  the 
two  girls  were  bought  to  Alexandria,  Minnesota,  18  miles  from  the 
destination.  At  Chicago  they  were  parted  by  the  immigrant  auth- 
orities because  of  their  tickets  calling  for  different  places.  The 

\T.  Backstrom  of  Adams  and  Mrs.  Ed.  Jensen  of  .1911  University  Avenue,  Grand 
Forks,   are  the  authorities  for  this  sketch. 
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two  girls  arrived  two  days  before  their  mother  and  brother.  The 
people  of  this  settlement  were  made  to  believe  that  their  furniture 
and  their  clothes  of  homespun  would  be  of  no  value  to  them  in  this 
country.  Many  settlers  left  furniture  and  clothing  in  Sweden  which 
was  given  away  or  sold  very  cheaply  because  of  these  erroneous 
ideas. 

Part  of  the  Adams  group  came  to  the  Red  River  valley  to  find 
work  and  then  decided  to  get  their  free  land,  prove  up  and  move 
away.  ,  Each  built  a  sod  house  and  all  were  poor;  but  because  of 
hard  times  they  could  not  borrow  money  to  prove  up  and  those 
who  were  too  poor  were  forced  to  remain.  The  drought  destroyed 
their  crop  the  first  few  years ;  another  reason  for  poor  crops  was 
their  lack  of  knowledge.  The  grain  was  not  buried  deep  enough  to 
germinate,  and  they  had  little  machinery.  At  this  time  all  who  could 
left  for  Red  Lake  county,  Minnesota.  The  condition  of  those  who 
were  forced  to  stay  improved  steadily  until  now,  nearly  every  one 
is  in  good  circumstances.  After  a  few  years  some  of  the  people  who 
left  during  the  hard  times,  found  difficulty  in  supporting  their  fam- 
ilies in  Minnesota  and  returned  here  to  make  it  their  home. 

A  Lutheran  church  was  organized  and  Rev.  L.  E.  Sjolinder 
preached  there  once  a  month  during  the  time  he  was  pastor  in 
Grand  Forks.  The  earliest  market  was  Park  River,  twenty  miles 
away;  but  in  1905  the  Great  Northern  passed  through  the  main 
part  of  the  settlement  and  gave  them  a  market  ait  Adams. 

WARD  COUNTY, 

The  settlement  of  Swedes  as  well  as  people  of  other  nationalities 
has  been  comparativelv  recent  in  Ward  county.  Among  the  first  were 
John  Swenson.  Nils  Tufvason  and  the  Hansons,  brothers  of  Mrs. 
Tufvason,  who  lived  about  forty-five  miles  north  of  Minot.  Mr. 
Swanson  kept  the  McKinney  post  office  and  reported  to  the  U.  S. 
weather  bureau.  This  was  a  town  in  mme  only,  and  as  such  it 
still  remains.  Mr.  Tufvason  had  lived  among  the  Swedes  of  Flori- 
da for  a  time  before  coming  to  North  Dakota.  Others  have  come 
later ;  they  are  almost  wholly  people  born  in  Sweden  who  have  lived 
in  Grand,  Douglas,  or  some  otiier  county  of  Minnesota.  The  ear- 
liest settlers  have  become  quite  rich.  Mr.  Tufvason  owns  twenty 
acres  in  the  city  of  Minot,  and  fifty  houses,  the  rent  from  which  he 
invests  in  new  buildings.  Four  miles  from  the  settlement  is  Tolly, 
on  the  Soo  railway,  which  is  now  their  place  of  business.  The  rail- 
way brought  more  new  settlers.  Their  church  ha<s  very  recently 
been  organized  and  a  church  building  is  being  erected.  According  to 
the  religious  census  taken  in  February,  1909,  there  were  in  Minot 
seventy-two  Swedish  Lutherans  of  whom  twenty-four  were  under 
eighteen  years  of  age.^ 

iRev.  J.   O.  Cavallln  is  authority  for  tliis  sketch. 
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REV.  J.  O.  CAVALLIN. 

In  a  direct  way  Rev.  J.  O.  Cavallin  has  been  of  great  help  to 
the  Swedes  who  have  made  their  homes  in  North  Dakota.  He, 
more  than  any  other  person,  has  been  the  cause  of  the  growth  of 
their  settlements.  The  Swedish  immigrant  agent  at  St.  Paul  pre- 
sented him  a  pass  over  the  Northern  Pacific  and  requested  that  he 
use  it  as  much  as  possible.  When  the  immigrants  came  to  St.  Paul 
they  were  directed  to  Dakota  and  told  that  a  preacher  would  visit 
them  often  until  their  church  could  be  organized. 

Mr.  Cavallin  was  the  Swedish  missionary  and  organizer  for  Da- 
kota and  knew  the  conditions  in  every  part  of  the  state.  For  years 
Moorhead  was  the  place  at  which  settlers  separated  in  search  of 
land.  He  was  able  to  tell  the  Swedish  newcomers  where  to  go  to 
find  government  land  and  at  the  same  time  be  near  other  Swedes. 
In  this  way  the  majority  of  the  settlements  have  come  to  be  located 
near  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Soo  railroads. 

He  has  received  a  great  many  letters  asking  about  the  country 
and  has  invariably  given  as  his  answer  to  the  question  of  how  he 
liked  the  country :  "Fine,  but  then  you  know  I  am  from  Skane." 
Skane,  of  southern-  Sweden,  is  very  much  like  Dakota  and  Mr.  Cav- 
allin has  always  been  contented  and  happy  in  his  work.  He  has  been 
a  regular  correspondent  for  the  Swedish  newspapers  for  several 
years,  and  has  contracted  to  fill  a  certain  space  every  week  in  the 
Minnesota  Stats  Tidning. 

Of  his  early  life,  Mr.  Cavallin  says : 

"I  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Svenskop  the  province  of  Skane, 
Sweden,  the  25th  of  November,  1844.  My  father  was  Ola  Pehrson, 
born  in  V.  Vram  in  December,  1809 ;  and  he  died  in  Svenskop  in 
February,  1861.  My  mother,  Anna  Olson,  was  born  in  Huarod,  in 
March,  1817,  and  died  in  Moorhead,  Minnesota,  in  1886.  My  father 
died  of  rheumatic  fever,  my  mother  of  catarrh.  My  parents  were 
well-to-do  peasants,  who,  in  my  childhood  days,  had  many  servants. 
They  treated  their  hired  help  so  well  that  some,  both  girls  and  men, 
remained  with  them  for  many  years. 

''We  were  but  two  children,  both  boys.    My  brother,  whose  name 
v^as  Nils,  was  two  years  younger  than  I,  and  died  when  he  was  1^ 
ears  old.    My  father  was  small  in  size  but  well  built  and  very 
strong.   He  had  glossy  black  hair  and  beard.    He  was  good  natured 
,  nd  kind  but  very  melancholy.   He  always  wanted  his  pinch  of  snufif 
nd  generally  smoked  a  pipe  of  tobacco  every  night  after  the  even- 
ing meal.    He  was  religious,  pious. and  a  church  goer,  a  devoted 
lAitheran.     But  mother  was  an  unusually  large  woman,  rather 
tout  and  very  healthy,  until  the  last. year  of  her  life.    She  had  un- 
sually  dark  brown  hair  and  was  dark  complexioned.    She  was  a 
ichly  gifted  singer  and  retained  her  gift  of  song  as  long  as  she 
lived.    At  my  father's  death,  I  -received  a  small  heritage  from  him 
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Avhich  stood  me  in  good  stead  during  my  seven  years  of  study  in  this 
country. 

"In  the  month  of  Mcty,  1863,  I  came  to  America  in  company  with 
my  mother.  We  landed  in  New  York,  got  transportation  by  rail  to 
Chicago  and  from  Chicago  to  Dunseith,  111;  and  from  there  by 
Mississippi  steamboat  to  St.  Paul.  From  St.  Paul  we  went  by  a 
small  steamboat  to  Carver,  Minnesota.  In  Carver  we  hired  a  Nor- 
wegian man  named  Andrew  Reiersen  to  take  us  up  to  Scandian 
Grove,  Nicollet  county,  the  place  which  was  the  end  our  our  journey. 
We  arrived  there  the  25th  of  June,  1863.  The  whole  journey  passed 
without  any  noteworthy  adventures,  and  was  almost  a  pleasure 
trip;  but  it  cost  $106  a  person,  between  Malmo  and  Chicago. 
W^e  left  our  beautiful  home  in  Kilhult,  parish  of  Svenskop,  the 
morning  of  May  eleventh  and  went  by  (hark  kjuts)  to  the  railway 
station,  Hoor,  from  .whch  place  we  journeyed  by  the  trunk  line  to 
Malmo.  At  that  time  we  were  the  first  from  that  congregation  who 
emigrated  to  America  so  that  a  great  crowd  of  people  came  to  our 
farm  to  bid  us  farewell.  They  followed  weeping  through  the  town, 
sund  some  others  sang  and  the  last  did  not  shake  our  hands,  until 
later  it  verily  became  a  last  farewell,  when  we  came  to  the  town 
Manskop.  Between  Malmo  and  Lybeck  we  continued  the  journey 
by  steamboat,  Eager,  which  lay  to  several  hours  in  Copenhagen, 
while  we  went  up  into  the  town  and  ate  dinner  at  a  Swedish  hotel. 

'Trom  Lybeck  we  went  by  rail  to  Hamburg.  Here  we  boarded 
the  great  (it  was  very  lairge  for  its  time)  Atlantic  steamship, 
''Hamonia but  this  we  found  went  no  farther  than  Southhampton, 
England,  on  account  of  some  defect  of  the  steam  engine.  After 
three  days  another  steamship  came  from  Hamburg  (its  name  was 
vSaxonia)  on  which  we  continued  our  journey  until  landing  at  New 
York  without  any  mishap. 

''Then  we  appreciated  the  fact  that  there  was  war  in  the  land  and 
several  of  my  traveling  companions  entered  the  army,  although 
they  did  not  understand  a  word  of  the  English  language. 

*'As  has  already  been  said,  our  destination  was  Scandian  Grove, 
my  father's  brother,  P.  Pehrson,  the  father-in-law  of  the  large 
farmer,  Andrew  Nilson,  of  the  same  place.  We  hired  a  room  at  the 
home  of  my  father's  'brother  and  my  mother  stayed  there  for  a 
year.  At  first  we  bought  an  unimproved  farm  on  which  my  mother 
obtained  a  title,  but  as  my  inclination  lay  in  other  directions  we 
never  used  it  and  sold  it  after  a  couple  of  years. 

''Immediately  after  our  coming  to  Scandian  Grove,  I  hired  out  to 
Andrew  Nlilson  and  did  a  full  grown  man's  work  in  haying  and 
harvesting.  I  and  two  men  cut  and  stacked  about  100  tons  of  hay, 
and  in  shirt-sleeves  bound  my  1-5  part  after  the  reaper,  the  same  as 
the  others.  When  the  time  came  to  settle  I  received  only  $9.00  a 
month  for  my  summer's  work.  Usually  the  wages  were  much 
higher  at  this  time  on 'account  of  the  large  number  of  workmen 
away  in'  the  war.    But  at  the  same  time  that  this  new  experience 
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came  into  my  life,  I  was  lured  back  to  my  childhood  days,  which 
closely  touched  my  whole  after  life. 

''In  the  town  of  Harphult  in  the  parish  of  Svenskop,  I  first  saw 
the  light  of  day ;  and  there  I  spent  my  first  six  years.  During  these 
years  I  had  no  deep  religious  impressions.  A  great  deal  of  mis- 
chief etc.  among  our  numerous  servants  and  upon  my  young 
playmates  left  but  little  chance  for  religion  to  come  in.  Of  my 
mother  I  had  received  the  gift  of  sOng,  and  I  do  not  remember  the 
time  when  I  could  not  sing  the  melody  of  a  folk  song  after  having 
heard  it.  Neither  can  I  remember  the  time  when  I  could  not  dance 
all  of  the  common  folk-dances  while  my  mother  or  some  of  the 
girls  sang,  while  they  sewed  or  spun  in  the  great  workingroom. 
My  earliest  recollection  is  of  the  ''Staffansridavoras"  songs  on  our 
farm  in  the  early  ^norning  hours  on  the  second  of  July  when  I  was 
three  years  old.   Another  was  my  brother's  death  and  burial. 

"From  my  seventh  until  my  eleventh  year  my  parents  lived  in 
the  town  Stensma,  parish  Htiarod.  During  this  time  that  locality 
was  disturbed,  for  the  first  time,  by  the  great  spiritual  upheaval  in 
southern  Sweden.  Numbers  of  preachers  went  around  and  preached 
before  great  crowds  here  and  there  among  the  farms  and  many 
awoke  to  their  souFs  welfare.  Many  of  these  preachers  were  very 
uncultured,  and  therefore  not  far  reaching  with  the  masses.  Their 
object  is  to  follow  and  propagate  something  new.  This  is  not  true  of 
the  host  of  the  established  church  and  its  servants.  Following  this 
disturbance,  some  became  Mormons,  some  others  Baptists.  After 
all  these  changes,  there  quickly  followed  a  grave  ungodliness,  a 
forsaking  of  faith  in  God  and  the  holy  cause;  and  many  became 
doubters  of  all  faiths.  Those  who  caused  the  greatest  disturbance 
though,  were  the  cultured  men  such  as  MoUersvard  and  the  student, 
P.  Nymanson,  both  richly  gifted  but  lacking  in  moral  qualities. 
Through  this  shaking  up  the  serious  drew  nearer  the  Lord  and  the 
W'ord ;  they  became  the  active  teachers.  In  such  an  environment  I 
was  fostered.  Therefore  it  was  entirely  natural  that  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  time  of  disturbance  I  should  be  very  religious. 

"From  my  eleventh  to  my  nineteenth  year  we  lived  in  Kilhult, 
where  my  father  owned  one  of  the  most  beautiful  farms,  the  place 
which  we  sold  after  my  father's  death.  During  this  time  I  was  con- 
firmed by  a  kind  young  pastor  named  Rosen.  The  serious  religious 
impressions  from  the  years  of  childhood  followed  me  always,  but 
'  youth's  associations  and  the  central  pleasure  loving  Kilhult  drew 
me  in  among  the  many,  although  to  all  appearances  I  was  always 
steady  and  considered  as  a  model  youth.  From  my  fifteenth  year 
when  my  father  became  ill,  I,  under  my  mother's  supervision,  had 
control  of  affairs,  and  young  as  I  was,  was  often  trusted  with 
much  money  to  buy  and  sell  with  in  the  town  Christianstad,  which 
lay  about  20  American  miles  from  our  home. 

''Then  I  was  seized  with  the  much  written  about  "American  fever" 
and  from  that  time  found  no  rest  until  the  journey  was  taken. 
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''I  was  in  America  from  my  nineteenth  to  twenty-fifth  year,  1863- 
1870.  From  childhood  I  had  desired  to  study  and  wished  to  be 
come  a  preacher,  and  preached  for  my  schoolmates  when  I  was  ten 
years  old.  But  my  father  would  not  let  me  study,  for  he  did  not 
wish  to  see  his  son  become  an  intellectual  man  unless  he  was  also 
well-to-do. 

''As  soon  as  I  came  to  this  country  the  old  desires  awoke  and  I 
immediately  entered  St.  Ansgar  Academy,  whose  principal  was 
Pastor  A.  Jackson.  I  staid  at  this  school  until  the  spring  of  1866. 
During  this  time  my  religious  convictions  constantly  strengthened 
and  I  took  Christianity  with  true  seriousness.  I  immediately  started 
out  in  my  spiritual  work  and  when  twenty  years  old  held  my  first 
service  with  John,  3rd  chapter,  as  text.  I  shall  never  forget  how  I 
prayed  the  days  before  this  sermon  was  preached.  In  the  spring 
of  1866  I  dropped  the  course  at  St.  Ansgars  Academy  and  during 
that  summer  was  in  New  London,  ^Minnesota,  w4iere  I  taught  a 
Swede  school  and  preached. 

."During  the  time  I  attended  school  in  Carver  I  became  betrothed 
to  one  of  the  scholars,  ]\Iiss  Sarah  Paulson,  whose  father  lived  in 
Fort  Union.  She  was  the  oldest  daughter  of  the  Norwegian,  Hans 
Paulson,  who  had  come  with  his  ten  daughters  to  Carver,  in  1855, 
and  settled  on  the  place  where  the  Swedish  Lutheran  church  in 
West  Union  now  stands.  Hans  Paulson  Avas  a  large,  well  propor- 
tioned man  with  a  heavy  growth  of  beard.  In  disposition  he  was 
unusually  happy  and  jovial ;  serious  and  God-fearing,  he  assisted 
me  in  the  church  w^ork.  He  was  born  in  Norway  in  April,  1817, 
and  died  in  Fargo  in  July.  1890.  His  first  wife's  name  was  Bertha 
Michaelson  ;  she  was  born  in  1820  and  died  in  Norway  in  1854. 

''At  this  time  I  had  a  letter  asking  me  to  leave  my  studies  without 
completion.  At  the  advice  of  the  pastors,  A.  Jackson  and  P.  Carl- 
son, I  went  into  teaching  and  pastoral  work  in  Paxton,  111.  Because 
of  this  we  had  our  wedding  in  Carver,  the  23rd  of  August,  1866. 
after  which  I  immediately  moved  to  Paxton.  In  Paxton  I  remained 
for  four  years  and  got  a  leave  Of  absence  in  the  spring  of  1870. 
During  the  summer  of  1867  I  substituted  for  Doctor  Hasselquist 
in  his  congregation  in  Paxton.  The  conference  of  the  Synod  in 
1868  sent  me  to  the  congregation  in  Spring  Garden,  Minn.  To  this 
place  I  brought  my  wife  in  the  vacation  of  1869  and  received  the 
invitation  to  become  their  pastor  after  my  ordination.  At  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Synod  in  Andover,  111.,  in  June,  1870,  I,  together  with 
three  other  candidates,  was  duly  received  into  the  holy  order  and 
immediately  began  my  work  among  the  congregation  in  Spring 
Garden  and  remained  there  until  October,  1880. 

"The  work  there  was  well  organized  to  all  outward  appearances, 
the  parsonage  and  new  church  were  built  during  these  years.  In 
1875  and  1876  the  congregation  gave  me  eight  months  leave  of 
absence,  during  which  time  I,  with  my  family,  lived  in  Sodra,  Texas, 
and  I  organized  the  congregation  of  New  Sweden,  near  Austin. 
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In  Spring  Garden  the  good  people  had  supported  the  meetings  very 
well,  but  after  ten  years'  service  I  considered  it  best  to  give  place 
to  another  man,  because  now  our  parsonage  and  church  were 
ready  for  use.  I  believe  I  can  say  that  I  was  loved  and  respected 
twenty  years  after  my  leaving,  by  members  of  that  congregation. 
Thus  the  childhood  years  of  my  service  were  passed. 

''After  I  had  resigned  my  position  at  Spring  Garden  in  the 
spring  of  1880,  I  received  calls  from  Austin,  Texas,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  and  Moorhead,  Minn.  Austin  already  had  a  fine  congregation 
and  offered  the  usual  salary.  Many  in  the  congregation  knew  me 
from  my  stay  there  in  1875-76;  the  south  was  my  preference  if  I 
should  go  my  own  way. 

'T.  N.  Hasselquist  used  all  his  power  to  induce  me  to  go  to 
Texas  and  went  so  far  as  to  offer  me  $200  extra  for  the  first  year 
if  I  would  only  accept  the  call.  At  about  the  same  time  I  received 
a  call  from  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  I  received  a  third  call  from  Moor- 
head, Minnesota,  about  two  weeks  after  the  other  two.  Moorhead 
had  about  eleven  confirmed  members  but  no  church.  Maple  Shey- 
enne,  on  the  Dakota  side,  also  desired  a  pastor.  There,  too,  there 
was  nothing.  For  the  first  year  the  conference  had  given  the  con- 
gregation some  support.  This  field  was  looked  over  during  the 
summer  and  one  of  our  own  pastors,  who  was  there,  reported  to 
our  people  that  it  was  a  great  sin  to  go  there  to  live,  and  if  they 
would  do  wisely  they  would  leave  the  place.  Such  were  my  three 
calls.  My  best  interests  were  in  the  south  and  there  my  most  inti- 
mate friends  wished  me  to  go.  There,  too,  I  had  many  friends. 
At  Des  Moines,  the  times  were  prosperous.  Moorhead  offered, 
most  of  all,  work  and  privation,  and  at  times  the  difficulty  of  getting 
daily  bread.  The  congregation  was  unorganized  and  without  prop- 
erty. 

"During  the  time  I  have  been  in  the  ministry  I  have  had  over 
twenty  calls  from  other  congregations,  but  never  three  at  once  as 
on  this  occasion.  Finally,  after  serious  consideration,  often  with 
my  wife  and  without  a  full  conviction  of  its  being  the  proper 
I  course,  I  decided  to  take  that  offer  in  which  there  was  the  least 
I  promise,  for  there  I  could  freely  say  to  God  and  man:  'Here  I  am. 
I  care  not  for  wages  except  to  provide  for  the  support  of  my  home.. 
Bid  now  Lord  what  you  will,  but  give  what  you  bid.' 

'We  moved  to  Moorhead  in  October,  1880.  I  held  my  first  ser- 
vice in  the  house  of  J.  L.  Bjorkquist ;  and  half  of  my  hearers  con- 
sisted of  my  own  large  family.    Humble  and  unpretentious  as  the- 

iwork  seemed  at  the  beginning,  it  was  not  wholly  fruitless.  The  first: 
congregation  built  a  church  and  parsonage  although  they  were 
forced  to  borrow  money  to  completely  furnish  them.  By  the  as- 
sistance of  the  conference  I  established  Hope  Academy,  but  because 
of  my  enemies  and  lack  of  financial  support,  the  school  was  dis- 
continued." 


—19— 
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J.  L.  BJORKQUIST. 

John  L.  Bjorkquist  was  born  in  Westergotland,  January  7,  1848, 
and  left  Sweden  for  the  United  States  in  1871.  He  came  of  a 
family  of  skilled  masons,  of  which  there  are  at  the  present  time, 
about  eighty  scattered  over  this  country  and  the  fatherland.  The 
family  name  is  Larson ;  this  is  such  a  common  name  that  on  arrival 
here  a  new  one  w^as  chosen.  Quisf  was  added  to  the  name  of  the 
locality  Bjorke,  with  its  final  e  omitted.  Mr.  Bjorkquist  had  a  com- 
mon school  education,  but  otherwise  was  a  self-made  man.  He  did 
not  know  English  when  he  arrived,  although  his  brother,  E.  L. 
Bjorkquist  who  came  nine  years  later,  could  both  read  and  speak 
the  language,  having  learned  it  at  Gothenberg. 

Mr.  Bjorkquist  lived  in  IMinneapolis  until,  in  1879,  he  came  to 
Moorhead  looking  for  work  as  a  contractor.  He  was  a  friend  of 
J.  J.  Hill,  who  was  his  most  important  patron ;  he  nearly  always 
used  a  pass.  During  the  year  when  the  Minnesota  law  required 
that  employees  only  might  use  passes,  he  put  a  smokestack  on  an 
elevator  and  at  another  time  hired  a  man  to  put  in  a  boiler,  in  order 
to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  letter  of  the  law. 

August  9,  1883,  the  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  Main 
Building  of  the  State  University  was  let  to  P.  B.  Barton,^  of  Minot, 
for  $38,000.  By  a  previous  understanding,  J.  L.  Bjorkquist,  as  the 
sub-contractor,  did  the  work,  while  j\Ir.  Barton  furnished  the  brick 
from  his  own  yard.  E.  Bjorkquist,  now  postmaster  at  Moorhead, 
was  superintendent  of  the  construction  gang.  At  the  laying  of  the 
cornerstone,  Governor  Ordway,  on  behalf  of  J.  L.  Bjorkquist's 
workmen,  presented  him  with  a  gold-headed  cane.  Mr.  Bjorkquist 
was  the  contractor  who  erected  the  first  building  at  the  peniten- 
tiary at  Bismarck,  besides  a  great  many  other  public  buildings  of  the 
northwest.  He  was  an  authority  on  bridges  and  inspected  them  for 
the  Northern  Pacific  railway  between  Moorhead,  IMinneapolis  and 
Duluth.  Large  numbers  of  the  Swedes  of  Fargo  and  Moorhead 
were  under  obligations  to  this  man.  The  majority  of  the  new  set- 
tlers on  their  arrival  were  in  n^ed  of  work  and  some  means  to  earn 
ready  cash.  He  was  thus  helpful  in  giving  them  work  on  the  build- 
ings he  was  erecting  in  their  towns.  To  his  employees  he  was  kind 
hearted  and  would  provide  for  any  needy  workman. 

Mr.  Bjorkquist  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Moorhead  Swedish 
Lutheran  church  and  one  of  its  officers  as  long  as  he  lived.  The 
Bjorkquist  brothers  sent  to  Sweden  for  their  parents.  The  father, 
John  Larson,  died  in  1902,  in  Moorhead,  at  the  age  of  ninety-six, 
and  I\Trs.  Larson  lived  until  ninetv  years  of  age. 

In  1892  Mr.  Bjorkquist  died  of  cancer  of  the  stomach.  He  left 
an  adopted  daughter,  Olga,  now  married,  and  two  sons  of  whom 
Gottfried  is  now  in  Africa,  and  Rudolph  is  a  jeweler  of  Duluth. 
He  gave  liberally  to  educational  institutions  of  a  religious  nature 
nnd  at  one  time  gave  $2,500  in  a  lump  sum. 

T'laton  or  P.rawton.  as  given  hv  Rev.   T.   O.  CavaUin. 


John  L.  Bjorkquist,  August  Landblom, 


Andrew  Sebelins. 
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MRS.  JOHN  FRITJOF  BOMAN. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Boman  was  born  in  Norrbottan  Ian,  the  extreme  north- 
ern pstiTt  of  Sweden,  January  13,  1844.  She  arrived  in  America  in 
1872  and  in  the  same  year  came  to  North  Dakota.  Mrs.  Boman's 
experiences  in  the  state  are  given  in  the  sketch  of  the  Maple  Shey- 
enne  congregation.  But  Mrs.  Boman  is  more  than  a  pioneer ;  she 
is  an  inventor.  When  on  her  way  to  the  Minnesota  Sta/te  Fair  one 
year  the  cHck-click  of  the  wheels  while  passing  over  the  rails  would 
not  allow  her  to  sleep.  She  wondered  if  something  could  not  be 
invented  to  stop  it.  A  few  days  after  she  returned  to  her  home,  a 
plan  for  the  solution  of  that  problem  came  into  her  mind.  She 
asked  her  husband  to  make  a  model  for  her.  He  merely  laiughed, 
and  she  kept  still  on  the  subject  for  about  six  months.  It  then  so 
troubled  her  that  she  could  not  sleep  and  to  humor  her  Mr.  Bomau 
made  the  model  as  she  directed.  It  was  then  taken  to  John  A. 
Johnson,  mayor  of  Fa>rgo,  who  called  in  experts.  At  their  advice 
it  was  patented;  the  application  filed  July  25,  1906,  and  the  rail- 
joint  patent  was  issued  January  15,  1907.  Mrs.  Boman  made  a 
contract  with  Mayor  Johnson  by  which  he  was  to  receive  half  of 
the  profits  for  managing  her  interests  in  the  patent.  But  the  death 
of  Mr.  Johnson  has  made  it  impossible  for  Mrs.  Boman  to  receive 
any  financial  returns  for  her  invention.  She  has  had  an  offer  from 
English  officials  who  wished  to  buy  her  right,  but  it  was  sO'  bound 
up  in  Mr.  Johnson's  estate  that  she  cannot  accept  any  offer  until 
after  Mr.  Johnson's  affairs  are  straightened  out.  Mrs.  Boman  leads 
a  quiet  life  on  the  homestead  taken  up  in  1872. 

JOHN  E.  JOHNSON. 

John  E.  Johnson  was  born  in  Wexio,  Sweden,  in  1866.  In  1882, 
when  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  came  tO'  Minnesota  where  he  worked 
five  years  on  a  farm.  He  then  came  to  Grand  Forks  where  he 
worked  with  Jas.  Rae  in  the  grocery  store  which  Geo.  Wilder 
bought  out  later.  He  remained  for  seven  years  with  Mr.  Wilder, 
and  then  formed  the  firm  of  Johnson  and  Nesbit.  Last  fall  he 
sold  out  his  interest  in  the  store  and  returned  for  a  visit  to  Sweden, 
thinking  that  if  he  liked  it,  he  would  make  it  his  home. 

Mr.  Tohnson  had  left  home  in  the  first  place  because  of  a  desire  to 
^see  the  world  and  because  there  were  so  mamy  in  the  family.  He 
-was  the  only  one  of  the  family  who  left  Sweden.  His  brothers  all 
prepared  themselves  for  teaching  and  now  hold  government  posi- 
tions and  receive  1,850  crowns  a  year,  their  house  and  wood,  and  at 
fifty,  a  pension.  Twenty  years  ago,  teachers  received  600  crowns  a 
year.  Among  other  things,  Mr.  Johnson  noticed  that  Sweden  is 
changing  in  an  economic  way ;  that  there  are  now  great  factories 
where  there  were  none  when  he  left.  The  wages  are  much  better, 
he  average  wage  for  mill  workers  is  from  four  to  six  crowns  a  day. 
he  working  classes  are  better  off  than  formerly.    This  is  due,  he 
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thinks,  to  the  excessive  emigration — so  that  there  is  a  noticeable  lack 
of  young  men  and  more  old  people  and  children  than  there  should 
be  for  the  popula<tion.  The  condition  of  a  working  man  there  is 
about  what  it  is  now  in  America.  But  even  though  the  condition 
of  the  unskilled  there  is  about  the  same  as  here,  he  sees  advantages 
for  them  here  that  are  lacking  there.  They  have  a  better  chance  to 
rise  in  the  United  States.  There,  in  order  to  get  a  position  of 
bookkeeper  or  other  similar  work,  the  family,  and  the  schooling  are 
inquired  info  and  complete  and  comprehensive  recommendations  are 
required.  He  noticed  the  sharper  distinction  of  classes,  how  much 
more  inferior  the  lot  of  a  servant  is  there  than  in  a  similar  place  in 
North  Dakota.  Mr.  Johnson  thinks  that  a  person  born  in  the  lower 
classes  in  Sweden  will  always  remain  there ;  that  there  is  not  the 
chance  to  rise  that  the  United  States  offers. 

Mr.  Johnson  says  that  in  commercial  lines  they  are  copying  Eng- 
land and  America ;  but  they  are  slow  and  conservative  when  com- 
pared with  Americans ;  that  they  take  more  time  to  think  over  a 
business  opportunity  when  it  comes  than  those  used  to  Americaai 
methods.  Mr.  Johnson  was  surprised  to  discover  that  almost  all 
the  stores  of  Stockholm  employ  clerks  who  speak  English.  When 
asked  where  they  had  learned  it,  the  girls  invariably  replied  that 
they  had  been  for  five  or  more  years  in  New  York  or  Chicago ;  that 
although  they  liked  it  pretty  well  in  Sweden,  they  expected  to  re- 
turn to  America  very  soon.  This  desire  to  come  back  to  America 
he  found  to  be  more  general  than  he  expected.  His  cousin,  Carl 
Lindstrand,  had  been  a  cowboy  in  Montana  for  some  twenty  years. 
When  he  had  made  about  $50,000  he  went  back  to  Sweden,  bought 
the  old  home  farm  and  several  others  near  by,  investing  nearly  all 
his  savings  in  real  estate.  He  now  has  a  longing  to  return  to 
America  and  is  looking  for  a  buyer ;  and  if  he  does  not  find  one 
soon  he  will  sell  at  a  sacrifice.  Those  who  come  to  America  have 
the  idea  of  leaving  for  some  time  before  they  actually  emigrate. 
They  put  it  off  from  year  to  year,  until  some  occurrence,  such  as 
the  visit  of  a  Swedish-American,  finally  decides  them.  Mr.  Johnson 
was  surprised  to  find  the  people  so  well  versed  in  American  politics. 
He  was  asked  on  every  side,  by  rich  and  poor,  all  about  Mr.  Roose- 
velt; and  the  homes  were  very  few  that  did  not  have  a  picture  of 
him.  These  pictures  were  often  cut  from  some  paper  and  framed. 
This  was  easy  to  do  because  his  pictures  has  of  late  been  often 
printed  in  their  papers.  Mr.  Roosevelt  seemed  to  be  a  more  fre- 
quent^  topic  of  conversation  than  the  people's  own  sovereign.  The 
people  seem  to  have  the  idea  that  Roosevelt  will  visit  their  nation 
this  summer.  The  Swedes  like  Roosevelt  because  of  his  opposition 
to  the  trusts  and  admire  the  nerve  of  the  man.  Mr.  Johnson  said 
that  the  men  of  his  acquaintance  who  were  connected  with  the 
Riksdag  knew  more  of  the  inner  workings  of  American  politics 
than  he  did,  more,  in  fact,  than  he  ever  heard  of. 

The  American  fever  is  growing  less,  partly  from  the  bettered  con- 
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ditions  at  home,  and  partly  because  the  Swedish  government  is 
doing  everything  in  its  power  to  prevent  emigration.  The  large 
estates  which  formerly  were-  let  and  sub-let  on  hard  terms  have  been 
divided  into  smaller  farms  and  may  be  bought  on  the  installment 
plan,  or  rented  on  reasonable  terms.  The  government  is  doing 
everything  in  its  power  to  get  visiting  Swedish-Americans  to  invest 
in  land  or  in  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country.  Mr.  John- 
son was  given  literature  which,  while  not  directed  pointedly  against 
the  United  States,  shows  the  great  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
remaining  in  Sweden  and  investing  capital  there.  The  Swedish 
Americans  sure  met  at  all  ports  by  men  whose  business  it  is  to  help 
them  locate.  The  Riksdag  is  using  every  means  in  its  power  to 
prevent  emigration. 

Mr.  Johnson's  daughter  of  eleven  attended  the  Swedish  schools 
for  a  few  months.  She  learned  a  good  deal  of  the  language,  but 
at  the  recesses  the  other  children  kept  her  very  busy  teaching  them 
the  English  language.  Mr.  Johnson  thought  that  the  state  church 
seemed  slow  and  unprogressive  when  compared  with  the  Lutheran 
church  as  conducted  in  the  United  States.  This  he  attributed  to  the 
pastors  having  their  positions  for  life  and  curates  to  assist  them. 
He  considered  it  queer  and  out  of  place  that  the  people  should  make 
such  preparations  and  be  in  such  awe  of  the  preacher ;  that  the 
people  in  America  would  not  be  so  deferential  if  the  president 
should  come  to  their  homes.  After  his  long  absence  from  Sweden 
some  of  the  customs  appeared  unusual  to  him.  Among  these  were 
feasting  at  funerals  and  announcing  the  bans  for  three  Sundays  be- 
fore a  wedding.  But  most  noticeable  was  the  sharp  distinction 
made  between  classes.  Mr.  Johnson's  cousin  came  back  to  America 
with  him.  This  young  man  was  working  in  a  lumber  mill  and  re- 
ceiving four  crowns  a  day.  H'e  had  been  planning  to  come  to 
America  for  several  years  and  took  this  opportunitv  to  have  com- 
pany.  For  ten  years  Mr.  Johnson  had  been  planning  to  go  back 
to  Sweden  and  make  it  his  home ;  but  after  a  visit  of  six  months  he 
was  happy  to  return  to  America.  Sweden  would  be  a  splendid 
place  to  live  for  the  man  with  plenty  of  money,  otherwise  ]\Tr. 
Johnson  thinks  he  is  wiser  if  he  makes  the  United  States  his  home. 

CHARLES  LARSON  SATTERLUND. 

Charles  Larson  Satterlund  was  born  December  6,  1880,  in  Wcrm- 
land  Ian,  near  Venern  L^ke,  in  the  factory  district.  There  they 
have  paper  factories,  iron  foundries  and  glass  works.  The  iron 
and  glass  industries  are  old,  but  the  paper  factory  was  established 
in  1900.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  factories  of  its  kind  in  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula.  Mr.  Satterlund  was  in  the  factory  the 
first  four  years  of  its  existence ;  and  during  the  last  two  years  he 
had  a  good  position  where  he  received  from  90  to  100  crowns  a 
month.  As  his  board  cost  him  from  35  to  40  crowns  a  month,  he 
made  more  than  a  comfortable  living  for  one.    At  about  this  time 
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three  of  his  friends,  who  had  hved  in  the  United  States  for  eight 
or  ten  years,  came  back  to  Sweden  for  a  visit  and  remained  there 
about  six  months.  Mr.  Satterlund  and  his  betrothed  came  to  Amer- 
ica in  their  company  by  the  Ellen  Line,  which  goes  to  Halifax  in 
winter  and  Quebec  in  summer.  On  their  airrival  at  the  immigrant 
station  in  Quebec,  each  was  asked  how  much  money  they  had.  Five 
dollars  is  the  minimum  and  that  is  the  sum  named  by  the  others  in 
the  party.  Mr.  Satterlund,  however,  named  the  correct  sum,  $15,  and 
some  Swedish  coins.  At  this  the  inspector  signaled  to  a  doctor 
near  by,  who  took  one  glance  at  him  and  said  that  as  he  had  sore 
eyes,  he  must  go  to  the  hospital  for  treatment;  they  put  him  tem- 
porarily in  a  barred  cell  near  by.  He  was  then  placed  in  the  hospital 
where  his  clothes,  watch  and  money  were  taken  from  him.  Then 
an  instrument  was  heated,  his  eyelids  turned  back  and  seared  on  the 
inside  making  eyes  which  were  really  sore,  though  he  was  pro- 
nounced perfectly  sound  at  Hull,  England.  He  was  in  the  hos- 
pital forty-five  days  and  was  charged  one  dollar  a  day  for  treatment. 
On  the  second  day  he  was  given  a  tag,  on  one  side  of  which  was  a 
number  and  on  the  other  O.  K.  This  he  understood  to  mean  all 
right  and  daily  looked  for  his  discharge  and  permission  to  continue 
on  his  journey  to  his  friends.  This  the  authorities  said  he  could 
not  do  because  the  people  of  the  United  States  would  admit  no  one 
having  sore  eyes.  He  was  immediately  set  to  work  scrubbing 
floors,  washing  dishes,  moving  patients  and  other  heavy  work.  At 
the  end  of  forty-five  days  they  asked  for  $50  more  to  complete  his 
cure,  but  as  he  did  not  have  it,  he  wrote  to  his  brother-in-laiW,  Olof 
Westlund,  of  Minneapolis,  who  refused  to  pay  it.  Then  Mr.  Sat- 
terlund resolved  to  escape.  There  was  a  high  paling  around  the 
hospital  and  the  gates  were  policed  at  night.  He  got  away  dressed 
in  a  peculiar  shirt  with  a  broad  collar,  gray  pants  just  below  his 
knees,  and  a  small, green  cap  and  carpet  slippers  and  got  out  of  the 
hospital  yard  by  a  hole  under  the  fence  dug  by  some  dog.  He  ran 
the  greater  part  of  that  night  and  the  next  day  found  him  at  a  large 
city  which  turned  out  to  be  Quebec,  for  he  had  gone  in  a  circle  in 
his  wandering.  When  he  saw  the  hospital  he  started  for  the  country 
again,  and  when  out  about  fifteen  miles,  lay  down  and  slept.  The 
next  night  he  traveled  and  got  food  at  a  farm  house  in  the  morn- 
ing. They  wanted  a  mam  but  were  too  near  Quebec  to  suit  him. 
He  went  on  and  when  crossing  a  field  a  man  came  running  after 
him.  He  ran  too  for  a  while  but  later  stopped  and  when  the  man 
caught  up  with  him,  seized  him  bv  the  arm  and  took  him  toward  his 
buildings  ;  but  as  Mr.  Satterlund  could  not  understand  the  man  he 
could  not  tell  what  was  wanted.  However,  when  he  got  to  the 
buildings  he  made  him  understand  by  signs  that  he  wanted  a  hired 
man.  He  liked  the  people  amd  staid  with  them  over  three  months, 
during  which  time  he  learned  as  much  of  their  language  as  he 
could  by  writing  down  the  words  as  thev  sounded  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  Swedish  spelling.   He  tried  his  English  one  day  when  he 
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went  down  to  buy  a  pair  of  shoes  and  discovered  it  was  not  Eng- 
lish but  French  he  had  been  learning.  From  that  time  on  he  did 
not  try  so  hard  because  it  was  English  he  wished  to  learn. 

Having  earned  enough  to  pay  his  fare  to  his  former  destination, 
he  went  to  Montreal  to  buy  his  ticket  on  Saturday,  the  day  new  im- 
migrants come.  They  asked  his  name  and  when  he  told  them  they 
told  him  his  record  at  the  hospital.  He  left  without  buying  his 
ticket  there  and  walked  to  a  small  town  a  few  miles  away,  and  was 
there  able  to  get  one  without  being  questioned.  He  came  on  to  the 
United  States  by  way  of  the  Great  Lakes.  He  used  his  French 
when  he  could  but  the  farther  west  he  went  the  less  he  was  under 
stood.  At  Sault  Ste.  Marie  he  was  asked  which  side  he  wished  to 
land  and  chose  the  Canadian  side.  When  he  came  to  the  custom 
house  officer  he  was  asked  his  name,  and  on  telling  it,  was  told  he 
was  not  approved  by  the  immigration  officials.  He  was  referred  to 
a  Swede  banker  who  could  tell  him  what  to  do.  This  man  offered 
him  work,  but  that  he  did  not  want  at  that  time.  He  was  told  the 
time  when  the  officials  were  changed  at  ithe  gate.  He  then  bought 
a  new  collar  and  a  cigar,  and  without  being  challenged  by  the  offi- 
cials, he  passed  into  the  United  States  with  the  crowd  which  was 
going  over  the  bridge.  The  remainder  of  the  journey  was  without 
special  incident.  After  he  had  been  in  the  United  States  a  short 
time,  the  officials  of  the  hospital  sent  to  his  brother-in-law,  Olof 
Westlund,  of  Minneapolis,  his  clothes,  his  watch,  all  his  money, 
and  what  was  still  due  on  his  ticket.  After  staying  two  days  in 
Minneapolis,  he  went  to  Inkster  where  he  worked  for  a  year  on  a 
farm.  He  then  began  firing  on  the  Great  Northern  and  has  made 
Grand  Forks  his  home  for  the  last  four  years.  Mr.  Satterlund  had 
served  his  time  in  the  army  before  emigrating;  when  there  he  was 
called  Larson.  He  did  not  like  a  name  ending  in  son  and  called 
himself  by  the  name  of  his  mother's  people.  This  precedent  has 
been  followed  by  the  rest  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  who  have  emi- 
grated. 

Mr.  Satterlund  was  the  first  of  his  family  to  emigrate ;  there  are 
fourteen  living  children.  His  two  older  brothers  are  settled  down, 
have  their  own  homes  and  do  not  care  to  emigrate.  The  next  year 
after  he  came,  Mr.  Satterlund  sent  a  ticket  to  his  sister,  then  in  one 
year  more,  two  more  tickets  were  sent  to  his  brothers.  Of  these 
boys,  Gust  was  here  two  years  and  then  returned  to  Sweden  be- 
cause he  could  not  find  work.  He  only  stayed  at  home  a  year  how- 
ever, and  brought  another  brother  to  North  Dakota,  when  he  re- 
turned in  April,  1909.  In  all  of  these  cases  except  that  of  Mr.  Sat- 
terlund, the  ticket  was  sent  to  Sweden  from  America  because  they 
are  $5  less  when  bought  here  than  they  would  be  in  Sweden.  The 
last  brother  had  difficulty  of  another  kind.  At  Gothenburg,  when 
he  went  to  use  the  ticket  sent  him  from  the  United  States,  the  auth- 
orities would  not  let  him  travel  on  it,  because  he  was  twenty-one 
and 'liable  to  military  duty,  but  having  reached  his  majority  he  was 
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obliged  to  buy  his  own  ticket.  He  bought  a  ticket  to  England,  and 
used  his  other  ticket  the  rest  of  the  journey. 

Mrs.  Satterlund  and  her  brothers  and  sisters  have  come  in  much 
the  same  way  as  her  husband  and  his  relatives.  An  uncle  lived 
in  Minnesota  and  sent  tickets  and  they  came  one  or  two  at  a  time 
until  there  are  now  seven  of  the  nine  children  living  here.  Two 
of  her  sisters  have  taken  up  claims  near  Palermo,  North  Dakota. 
Her  brother  and  sister,  who  still  remain  in  Sweden,  do  not  care  to 
emigrate. 

EMIGRATION  FROM  SWEDEN.^ 

The  consicousness  of  the  great  loss  of  mental  and  physical 
strength  emigration  has  caused  Sweden  during  the  last  few  years, 
has  become  clear  and  universal  with  our  people  and  with  it  also  the 
firm  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  finding  a  means  of  preventing 
emigration.  The  devastation  of  this  emigration  has  been  so  appasr- 
ent,  that  it  cannot  be  overlooked.  The  statistics  show  that  Sweden 
has  lost  through  emigration  more  than  a  million  persons,  that  is, 
about  one-fifth  of  its  present  population.  But  this  is  not  all,  it  is 
not  the  one  individual  Sweden  loses  with  every  emigrant,  it  is  also 
all  his  descendents  and  all  of  their  labor.  From  our  statistics  we  learn 
that  in  Sweden  the  population  is  burdened  with  an  abnormallv  large 
number  of  elderly  people  and  school  children  and  shows  a  deficiency 
of  men  and  women  of  the  age  for  work  and  reproduction.  In  1905 
the  population  of  Sweden  contained  145,000  more  people  over 
sixty-five  years  of  age  than  should  normally  be  found.  At  the 
same  time,  among  the  group  of  adults  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  years 
of  age,  there  is  found  to  be  a  lack  of  more  than  130,000  persons. 
The  cause  of  this  condition  is  primarily,  emigration;  it  sucks  out 
the  young  and  strong  and  leaves  the  old  to  the  care  of  the  state,  and 
the  children  to  the  schools. 

A  policy  devised  to  decrease  emigration  evidently  demands  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  this  emigration ;  these  are 
many  and  deep  seated.  Emigraftion  is  not  of  itself  productive  of 
loss  unless  accompanied  by  various  deficiencies  in  the  Swedish  com- 
monwealth, and  in  the  character  of  the  Swedish  people,  which  must 
be  reformed.  This  is  a  part  of  the  problem  which  we  have  to  solve. 
The  small  increase  in  population  is  a  universal  sympton  that 
present  conditions  are  not  satisfactory.  The  reasons  for  the  first 
beginnings  of  emigration  are  in  some  measure  to  be  found  in  the 
peculiar  temperament  of  the  people  and  in  the  condition  of  the  social 
and  religious  life  of  the  state.  But  the  principal  causes  are  those  of 
an  economic  nature. 

The  Swedish  emigration  can  be  dated  from  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.    At  this  same  time  there  occurred  also  the  transition 

'Translated  from  an  almanac  for  1909  issued  by  the  Academy  of  Science  of  Sweden 
and   iiublished  at  Upsala  by  Almquist  and  Wiksells. 
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to  the  modern  industrial  life  of  Sweden,  a  transition  which  was 
made  slow  and  difficult  by  lack  of  capital,  the  then  prevalent  mis- 
chievous commercial  policy,  etc.  This  naturally  retarded  the  de- 
velopment of  an  industry  which  in  importance  and  value  should 
equal  the  other  great  natural  resources  of  the  country.  The  emi- 
gration movement  first  reached  considerable  proportions  in  the  60's, 
when  the  crops  almost  entirely  failed  in  many  places.  This  brought 
hunger  and  distress  to  the  homes  of  the  poor,  and  uncertainty  in 
the  economy  of  the  well-to-do.  In  addition  to  this,  from  the  80's, 
agriculture  as  a  rule,  passed  under  an  extremely  adverse  conjunction 
of  circumstances.  There  were  small  sales,  prices  were  low,  and 
labor  was  steadily  increasing  in  cost.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  increasing  taxes  became  all  the  more  oppressive.  Then,  too,  at 
this  time,  the  land  had  already  commenced  to  be  mortgaged  on  a 
large  scale,  partly  to  bring  about  modern  improvements  in  agricul- 
ture by  the  introduction  of  improved  machinery,  etc. ;  partly  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  surveying,  due  to  the  division  of  patrimony,  but 
most  commonly  to  merely  keep  the  business  running  in  the  hard 
times.  This  seldom  succeeded ;  the  mortgages  bore  a  high  rate  of 
interest  and  when  this  could  not  be  paid  it  necessitated  the  sale  of 
the  land,  and  its  owner  emigrated. 

It  was  such  land  owners  who  began  the  emigration.  They  grub- 
bed up  great  tracts  of  American  lamd  and  having  fought  their  way 
and  prospered,  they,  with  their  descendants,  now  constitute  the  core 
of  the  Swedish  population  in  America.  But  with  the  development 
of  the  rapid  means  of  communication  and  the  possibility  of  more 
rapid  means  of  transportation,  this  movement  widened ;  and  now  the 
turn  came  for  the  farm  laborer,  the  skilled  labor  of  the  cities,  and 
the  women.  The  farm  owners  were  soon  followed  by  the  farmers' 
sons,  who  always  constitute  a  very  numerous  group  of  emigrants. 
The  cause  of  their  emigration  lay  in  the  depressed  state  of  agricul- 
ture, and  the  poor  opportunity  it  afforded  for  getting  a  living.  But 
besides  this  and  not  least  in  difficulty  for  the  farmers'  younger  sons, 
was  the  impossibility  of  getting  land  to  cultivate  and  use  in  Sweden, 
when  the  home  farm  could  not  be  further  divided  and  the  eldest  son 
took  possession  of  the  land  and  gave  the  others  their  portion  in 
money.  The  state  authorities  neglected  to  care  for  the  normal  re-, 
sources  of  the  land  while  the  legislation  providing  for  the  acquisition 
of  land  was  a  serious  hindrance  to  a  would-be  purchaser.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  America  there  had  opened  up  the  possibilities  of  get- 
ting land  nearly  free  and  which  could  be  acquired  without  unneces- 
sary formalities.  And  more,  for  those  who  could  not  or  would  not 
get  land  of  their  own  and  who  possessed  only  a  pair  of  strong  arms, 
America  offered  wages  with  which  Sweden  at  that  time  could  not 
compete.  And,  as  time  went  on,  high  wages  in  America  became 
all  the  more  the  strongest  inducement  to  the  emigrant.  The  Swed- 
ish farmer's  son  or  the  laborer  was  able  in  about  ten  years  as  a  com- 
mon laborer  in  America  to  save  enough  money  to  buy  a  farm  in 
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Sweden,  such  as  he,  through  labor  here  at  home,  found  impossible. 
Furthermore,  the  great  American  industries  with  their  developing 
technique  and  great  division  of  labor  offered  the  skilled  workman 
far  higher  wages  than  the  trades  and  small  industries  at  home.  And 
lastly,  America  could  offer  a  living  to  women  as  servants  in  the 
large  cities  which  appeared  inviting  to  the  farmer's  daughters  or 
the  working  girls  from  the  remote  districts  of  Sweden,  not  only 
through  the  high  wages,  but  often  through  the  tempting  prospect 
of  a  new  and  strange  world.  The  decreased  chances  of  marriage, 
caused  by  the  emigration  of  the  men,  naturally  brought  about  the 
emigration  of  women. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  the  reasons  for  emigration  are 
partly  of  another  nature.  Emigration  now  takes  place  for  social 
and  especially  for  economic  reasons ;  but  a  new  factor,  the  psychol- 
ogy of  numbers,  now  plays  an  increasingly  important  role.  This 
factor  in  emigration  has,  to  a  large  extent,  taken  the  place  of  the 
former  causes.  In  this  way  only  can  we  explain  why  the  emigra- 
tion has  continued  on  so  large  a  scale  in  spite  of  the  marked 
economic  development  of  Sweden  in  the  last  decades.  It  is  certainly 
true  that  the  great  majority  of  workers  in  our  country  often  live  in 
an  oppressive  and  unfavorable  environment.  The  development  of 
our  resources  does  not  keep  pace  with  a  normal  growth  of  popula- 
tion. Above  all,  this  applies  to  the  agriculture  which  now  is  com- 
mencing to  apply  the  methods  without  which  agriculture  in  our 
days  cannot  be  successful  to  the  highest  degree.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, it  will  reach  a  fuller  development.  Swedish  manufacturers, 
also.  Have,  during  a  few  decades,  grown  to, a  considerable  strength, 
so  that  Sweden  is  able  to  offer  each  year  m'any  new  opportunities 
of  gaining  a  livelihood.  The  wages  of  labor  are  increasing  so  that 
they  can  in  certain  cases,  compete  with  the  Americans.  The  rise  in 
wages,  however,  is  counterbalanced  in  a  large  degree  by  the  higher 
cost  of  livinor.  Still,  in  the  meantime,  considerable  natural  resources 
lie  unused  because  of  the  need  of  entei-prise  and  capital.  When 
these  have  been  made  productive,  thev  will  certainlv  be  able  to  give 
work  to  all  who  still  wish  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the  great  Re- 
public. 

But  while  in  the  last  twenty  years,  Sweden  has  made  consider- 
able progress  in  economic  strength,  and  especially  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  conditions  of  the  working  classes,  during  the  same  time 
in  America  the  laborer's  position  has  been  but  little  improved. 
America  is  no  longer  the  same  it  has  been ;  there  one  can  no  longer, 
as  formerly,  cut  off  gold  with  a  case  knife.  The  time  is  past  when 
the  best  land  in  America  is  practically  given  away  to  the  new  immi- 
grant. At  the  present  time,  except  for  the  more  remote  districts, 
they  can  only  buy  as  dear  or  dearer  than  in  Sweden..  At  the  same 
time  a  powerful  organization  of  employer's  interests,  and  the  incred- 
ible immi.2:ra.tion  of  Italians,  Russians,  etc.,  contribute  to  depress 
the  wages  of  labor  or  at  least  to  keep  them  in  a  position  which  less 
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and  less  supplies  the  demands  of  the  steadily  increasing  cost  of 
living.  These  facts  have  not  yet  entered  into  the  knowledge  of  the 
common  people  of  Sw^eden.  The  conviction  of  America's  over- 
whelming superioritv  over  the  fatherland  still  continues  and  is  at 
the  present  time  one  of  the  strongest  causes  of  the  emigration. 
Exaggeration  of  America's  advantage  is  constantly  sustained  by  the 
boastful  language  of  Swedish-Americans  in  their  home  letters  and 
while  on  visits  to  the  mother  country.  Boasting  is  a  characteristic  of 
the  Swedish  people;  and  it  develops  strength  in  American  air. 
The  population  at  home,  in  regions  where  emigration  has  been 
more  extensive,  hear  continually  from  relatives  across  the  sea  of 
the  rich  profits  of  labor,  the  enormous  riches,  and  the  wonders  in 
general  of  America.  It  is  the  well-to-do  or  at  least  those  in  com- 
fortable circumstances  who  let  themselves  be  heard  from  and  who 
tell  of  their  successes.  Money,  often  sent  home  as  a  boast,  also 
speaks  a  strong  language;  it  entices  and  draws.  But  of  the  thou- 
sands of  Swedes  who  go  under  in  the  hard  fight  for  existence, 
of  them  and  their  fate  nothing  is  said.  The  Swedish-Americans 
also  have  a  direct  egotistic  interest  in  inviting  over  the  relatives  at 
home  because  they  need  their  labor.  The  strongest  incentive  to 
the  compliance  with  their  desires  is  the  free  ticket  sent  home. 
When  it  comes  it  invariably  wakes  the  American  fever.  But  how 
many  of  the  young  Swedes  think  that  the  kindly  sent  ticket  which 
takes  him  over  to  the  new  land,  makes  him  pay  the  liberal  giver 
many  times  over  with  his  young  strength  out  on  the  farm  or  in  the 
workshop.  The  solicitation  of  the  emigrant  agents  and  their  sub- 
agents  directly  or  indirectly  tends  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
invitations  of  the  Swedish- Americans.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  it 
means  to  the  cause  of  emigration  that  a  whole  body  of  active  per- 
sons is  distributed  near  together  throughout  the  distric];s  in  Sweden, 
and  to  whom  the  greatest  possible  emigration  must  be  of  direct 
pecuniary  interest.  These  men  dispose  of  advertising,  which  works 
with  incredible  success,  a  system  of  advertising  which  the  great 
trans-Atlantic  steamship  lines  have  created  and  which  they  are  con- 
tinually developing  with  their  unlimited  resources. 

But  that  the  encouragement  of  the  Swedish- Americans  and  the 
solicitations  of  the  emigrant  agents  is  so  successful  depends  also 
very  much  on  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  Swedish  conditions  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  at  home.  In  those  parishes  most  affected  by 
emigration,  almost  every  family  has  relatives  in  America  who  still 
keep  up  a  close  connection  by  correspondence.  Thus  these  people 
know  much  better  the  American  conditions  than  those  of  Sweden; 
for  example,  the  wages  of  labor  in  Chicago  are  better  known  than 
those  in  Gothenburg.  In  reality,  America  gets  to  be  closer  to  the 
population  of  these  parishes  than  the  nearest  great  Swedish  city. 
It  is  then  that  the  people  tire  of  the  work  at  home,  and  find  it 
thankless  and  ill  paid.  Hence  it  is  but  a  natural  consequence  that 
the  Swedish  farmer  boys  or  laborers  will  leave  the  poor  parishes 
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of  Halland  and  seek  work  in  America  rather  than  in  Gothenburg. 
In  Gothenburg  he  knows  no  one;  there  are  none  to  greet  him  on 
his  arrival.  In  America  he  has  relatives,  who  may  be  of  assist- 
ance in  getting  him  work  or  who  themselves  may  employ  him. 

Another  circumstance  plays  an  important  role  in  effecting  the 
same  end.  In  the  temperament  of  the  Swedish  people,  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  towards  unrest  and  discontent.  The  unrest  often 
finds  expression  in  travel  and  desire  for  adventure  which  easily, 
not  seldom  thoughtlessly,  breaks  home  ties.  In  the  dissatisfaction 
with  the  conditions  in  the  country  itself,  which  is  often  unwar- 
ranted and  unreasonable,  and  a  similar  unfounded  distrust  of  the 
opportunities  of  makingf  a  living  which  our  country  can  offer,  the 
solicitations  of  the  emigrant  agent  find  a  ready  response.  In  re- 
gard to  the  young  men,  their  dissatisfaction  is  rooted  largely  in 
their  dislike  for  the  severe  discipline  of  military  drill.  When  one 
is  willing  it  is  usually  easy  to-  find  occasion  for  discontent.  The 
Swede  complains  of  the  poverty  of  the  country,  of  lack  of  capital, 
of  hard  times,  etc.,  and.  will  not  see  that  the  undesirable  conditions 
in  many  cases  are  the  result  of  his  own  unfitness  and  lack  of  enter- 
prise. He  usually  overestimates  the  difficulties  to  be  met.  At  the 
same  time  he  is  often  w^eak  and  vacillatino^  in  character.  This  ap- 
pears on  a  large  scale  in  the  present  wave  of  emigration.  A  poor 
crop  and  a  few  more  or  less  unreliable  reports  of  good  times  in  the 
United  States  make  him  discouraged  and  he  starts  at  once.  The  tie 
which  binds  him  to  his  native  land  is  not  particularlv  strong.  So 
the  emigration  may  increase  from  a  number  that  is  comparatively 
normal  under  our  present  conditions  to  a  number  several  times  ten 
thousand  a  year.  Having-  arrived  in  America  the  Swedish  emigrant 
often  enough  learns  for  the  first  time  what  labor  and  hardship 
really  mean.  He  usually  becomes  a  good  worker,  there  is  good 
stuff  in  him ;  and  the  difficulties  and  choice  between  hard  work  and 
starvation  harden  him;  but  in  most  cases  he  is  lost  to  Sweden. 

To  remove  these  causes  of  emigration  is  naturallv  a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  the  government.  It  is  necessary  in  the  first 
place  to  prevent  by  effective  legislation  the  solicitations  of  the 
emigrant  agents,  and  by  close  supervision  of  their  activity,  to  limit 
advertising,  etc.  The  encouragements  of  the  Swedish-Americans 
can  only  be  counteracted  in  one  way,  namelv  by  well  directed  work 
to  strengthen  the  feeling  of  solidarity  between  Sweden  and  the 
Swedes  in  America.  This  result  may  be  reached  by  impartial  state- 
ments of  comparative  conditions  in  Sweden  and  in  America,  in 
order  to  counteract  the  erroneous  or  exaggerated  representations 
of  the  advantages  of  America  over  Sweden,  which  naturallv  attract 
the  people  from  their  native  land.  Furthermore,  it  is  purposed  bv 
an  active  education  in  patriotism,  to  rouse  and  develop  tlie  sense  of 
duty  and  responsibility  with  reference  to  the  requirements  which 
Sweden  makes  of  its  youth,  and  a  feeling  of  being  an  integral  part 
of  the  Swedish  nation  and  having  a  sliare  in  its  civilization.' 
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But  as  the  undoubted  causes  of  emigration  are  always  of  an 
economic  nature,  it  becomes  necessary  to  counteract  them  by  Uke 
means.  To  obtain  a  clear  view  of  what  is  lacking  in  this  respect 
is  the  purpose  of  the  official  investigation  of  the  emigration  ques- 
tion which  the  government  instituted  at  the  request  of  the  Riksdag 
of  1904.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  investigation  may  be  productive 
of  good  results  and  that  the  government  shall  as  soon  as  possible 
take  practical  measures  for  the  prevention  of  emigration. 

The  above  mentioned  resolution  of  the  Riksdag  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  policy  in  regard  to  emigration.  The  same  Riks- 
dag passed  another  resolution  which  indirectly  touches  the  emi- 
gration question.  It  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  fund  (eg- 
nahemslanefrond)  which  was  to  be  loaned  at  a  low  rate  of  interest 
to  the  poor  with  which  to  build  their  own  homes  or  to  buv  a 
small  farm.  Another  step  in  this  direction  was  taken  by  the  Riks- 
dag of  1907,  providing  for  another  fund  (jordformedlingsfond'i 
which  is  to  be  loaned  for  the  purpose  of  buying  large  estates  and 
parceling  them  out  into  small  farms  for  private  corporations,  who 
are  active  in  advocating  the  idea  of  owning  one's  own  home. 

To  assist  the  state  in  its  work  along  this  line  and  to  interest  and 
unite  the  people  in  effective  work  to  prevent  emigration  the  Nia- 
tional  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Emigration  was  organized  at 
Stockholm,  in  May,  1907.  The  work  of  this  society  will  be  car- 
ried out  along  two  lines,  first,  instruction  and  a  systematic,  practical 
work  against  emigration.  By  instructing  the  public  as  large,  the 
Society  wishes  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  Swedish  and  American 
conditions,  especially  along  economic  lines,  and  then  to  counteract 
the  prevalent  belief  in  the  greater  possibilities  and  opportunities  in 
America,  and  to  strengthen  the'  sense  of  solidarity  between  the 
Swedish  people  and  their  home  land.  This  educational  work  is 
carried  out  by  lectures,  pamphlets,  and  the  daily  press. 

Second,  the  society  proposes  to  do  its  chief  work  along  practi- 
cal lines,  namely,  by  counsel  and  various  kinds  of  assistance,  to 
try  and  reach  the  youth,  especially  in  the  country  districts,  where 
the  emigrant  agent  finds  most  of  his  recruits.  As  an  organ  for 
the  work  of  this  kind  the  society  proposes  to  establish  bureaus  of 
information,  especially  in  the  country  districts,  with  a  central 
bureau  in  Stockholm.  These  bureaus  shall  keep  a  close  watch  of 
the  labor  market  of  the  country,  keep  in  touch  with  bureaus  of 
kbor,  individual  employers,  real'  estate  firms,  and  those  agencies 
established  by  the  so-called  housekeeping  societies,  etc.  These 
bureaus  shall  try  especially  to  assist  the  common  laborers  with  the 
legal  formalities  of  surveying  of  the  ground,  registration  of  the 
property,  etc,  which  are  connected  with  the  transfer  of  property, 
and  to  make  use  of  the  opportunities  secured  to  the  laboring 
^  classes  by  the  society.  Furthermore,  the  society  proposes  to  ap- 
point  properly  qualified  agents  to  carry  out  its  work  of  enlighten- 
ment, and  to  disseminate  knowledge  of  its  purposes  and  work. 
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But  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  emigration  is  lack  of  good  and 
paying  employment,  the  society  cannot  limit  itself  to  using  only 
such  employment  as  can  be  had.  It  must  also  try  to  create  new 
opportunities  for  work.  This  can  most  readily  be  done  in  the  line 
of  agriculture  by  the  work  of  the  society  in  securing  homes  for  the 
working  classes  and  thus  enlarge  the  chances  for  the  young  people 
of  the  country  districts  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  development 
of  our  agricultural  resources.  Perhaps  the  chief  hindrance  to  the 
new  movement  is  not  so  much  the  legal  formalities  connected  with 
obtaining  loans,  as  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  piece  of  land  suit- 
able for  cultivation.  This  was  also  recognized  in  the  bill  pro- 
posed by  his  Royal  Majesty  in  the  Riksdag  of  1907,  providing  for 
the  above  mentioned  fund  (jordformedlingsfond).  Accordingly, 
the  society  shall  as  far  as  its  fin^mcial  resources  permit,  either  buy 
freeholds,  or  land  which  can  be  registered  as  such,  and  divide  it 
into  small  farms,  capable  of  supporting  a  family,  or  initiate  the  or- 
ganization of  corporations  of  the  same  character  as  the  one  pro- 
posed in  the  Royal  Maonifest  regarding  the  farm  fund.  The  so- 
ciety considers  its  chief  object  to  be  the  advocating  of  the  sub- 
division of  the  larger  estates. 

The  above  activity  of  the  society  is  intended  to  reach,  if  possible, 
the  Swedish-Americans  returning  home,  and  Swedes  abroad  every- 
where, to  organize  a  return  immigration.  The  bureau  at  Gothen- 
burg has  as  its  special  task  the  giving  of  information  and  advice 
in  regard  to  citizenship,  marriage  laws,  compulsory  military  duty, 
licenses  to  establish  a  business  etc.,  to  the  numerous  Swedish- 
Americans  who  annually  visit  Sweden.  At  the  same  time,  it  shall 
make  an  effort  to  find  work  or  secure  suitable  farms  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate their  settling  down  at  home. 

The  emigration  problem  as  it  affects  the  growth  of  the  Swedish 
nation  is  a  life  and  death  question,  a  question  of  the  nation's 
health,  and  natural  development,  its  material  growth  and  civiliza- 
tion. To  prevent  emigration  is  to  further  this  development.  If  wc 
work  for  a  reformed  education  of  the  people  along  national  lines 
by  securing  a  better  and  an  economically  safer  existence  for  the 
growing  masses  of  laborers  through  insuring  them  work,  etc.,  by 
the  development  of  modern  industrial  enterprises  on  a  large  scale, 
by  the  profitable  disposal  of  the  products  of  our  land,  by  the  fur- 
theraaice  of  the  agriculture  of  Sweden,  and  above  all  by  providing 
an  opportunity  for  land  ownership  to  the  multitudes  of  poverty 
stricken  tenants,  then  we  shall  be  working  in  the  right  manner  for 
the  prevention  of  emigration. 

Our  purpose  is  to  so  organize  everything,  socially  and  economic- 
ally, that  we  can  keep  our  sons  and  daughters  at  home  and  offer 
them  a  future  which  will  bind  them  to  their  native  country.  l>ut 
the  solution  of  this  problem  presupposes,  among  all  Swedish  peo- 
ple, an  earnest  desire  in  every  individual  man  and  woman  to  do 
their  appointed  life  work  in  and  for  Sweden  alone. 
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The  following  is  an  account  of  the  experiences  of  Rev.  Svante 
Udden  in  North  Dakota : 

'Tn  my  missionary  work,  I  traveled  on  horseback  through  most 
of  the  Red  River  Valley  counties  of  North  Dakota  in  the  year 
1887.  That  was  the  summer  the  Northern  Pacific  Railwav  was 
built  through  the  valley  from  Winnipeg  Junction,  Minn.  I  found 
a  few  Swedes  at  Grafton  and  some  west  of  that  place  in  the  Nor- 
wegian settlement,  and  also  another  little  community  north  of  Lar- 
imore.  In  the  years  1888-1892,  I  spent  most  of  my  time  as  a 
pioneer  minister  in  North  Dakota.  I  had  small  congregations  in 
Barnes,  Steele  and  Griggs  counties,  and  visited  the  Swedish  com- 
munities in  Sargent,  LaMoure,  Burleigh,  Stutsman,  Eddy,  and 
Benson  counties.  Part  of  the  time  I  lived  at  Moorhead,  Minnesota, 
and  part  of  the  time  at  Valley  City,  North  Dakota.  Of  course,  I 
visited  the  churches  in  Cass  county,  and  made  a  number  of  visits 
to  the  little  Swedish  colony  at  Casselton. 

'Things  did  not  look  very  promising  in  North  Dakota  at  that 
time.  In  many  of  our  Swedish'  settlements,  only  about  half  of  the 
original  settlers  were  left,  the  rest  had  left  the  countrv,  as  it  seemed, 
in  dispair  or  disgust.  The  far  greater  part  of  those  that  were  left 
had  ai  very  hard  struggle  to  live,  but  they  were  hopeful  and  per- 
sistent. Many  were  living  in  dugouts,  sod  houses  and  cellars,  but 
the  minister  was  always  a  welcome  guest  to  the  kind  of  houses 
that  they  had.  Every  season  there  seemed  to  be  some  great  draw- 
back, mostly  on  account  of  climatic  conditions,  although  some  lo- 
calities seemed  to  be  specially  favored.  Thus  at  Hobart,  between 
Valley  City  and  Sanborn,  I  organized  a  small  6ongregation  which 
was  able  to  go  to  work  and  build  a  church  the  first  year  of  its 
existence  without  incurring  any  debt.  But  in  the  settlement  ten 
miles  south  of  Barnes,  it  v^as  entirely  different.  There  they  suf- 
fered year  by  year  from  drought  or  hail  or  some  other  misfortune 
and  were,  at  the  time  I  left,  brought  to  almost  desperate  conditions. 
Some  of  the  w^inters  were  quite  severe,  but  the  year  1890  I  think 
we  had  no  snow  until  the  15th  of  February.  In  spite  of  the 
economic  conditions,  the  Swedes  did  whait  they  could  to  support  me 
in  the  work,  and  they  also  came  to  my  meetings  and  eagerlv  made 
use  of  my  services.  But  during  these  years  I  was  almost  the  only 
minister  among  the  Swedes  in  the  state,  and,  having  to  travel  so 
extensively,  maoy  places  could  only  get  occasional  visits. 
'  "The  seasons  were  generally  too  dry  and  that  condition  seemed 
to  grow  worse  year  by  vear,  so  much  so  that  a  number  of  small 
lakes  entirely  evaporated'  and  became  dry  as  solid  ground.  The 
settlers  had  not  had  time  to  plant  any  trees  around  their  homes, 
or  if  planted,  they  were  yet  too  small  to  be  of  anv  use,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  get  the  trees  to  grow  and  withstand  the  long,  dry 
spells. 

"In  summer  time  I  sometimes  used  to  drive  from  Valley  City 
north,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  to  the  Swedes  in  Steele  county. 
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part  of  the  way  on  the  open  prairie  without  any  trail  or  track.  The 
settlement  there  consisted  of  about  fifteen  families,  good  honest 
people  and  sturdy  pioneers.  But  I  cannot  say  that  they  had  im- 
proved their  conditions  to  any  noticeable  extent  from  the  time  I 
came  there,  till  the  time  I  left.  I  understand  the  conditions  are 
entirely  different  now. 

**I  always  had  to  go  on  horseback  to  the  settlements  south  in 
Barnes  county.  There,  thirty  miles  from  the  railway,  I  spent  one 
Christmas  with  a  bachelor  in  his  single  board  shanty  about  10  x  12, 
far  away  from  my  family. 

"Once  in  summer  time,  a  farmer  met  me  at  La  IMoure  with  his 
team  to  take  me  out  in  the  country  about  twenty  miles,  when  one 
of  his  horses  became  sick  and  fell  dead  on  the  road,  when  we  were 
about  half  way  to  his  liome.  The  rest  of  the  road  we  made  on 
foot  the  best  we  could.  The  worst  was,  that  the  poor  man  was  in- 
debted for  the  team,  and  did  not  know  any  way  to  get  another, 
horse.  This  was  on  one  of  mv  last  visits  there,  and  I  never  heard 
how  he  succeeded  a-fterwards." 

The  following  is  bv  Rev.  Alf.  Bergin.  concerning  his  experiences 
in  the  state  from  1893  to  1896. 

''Barnes,  Steele,  Griggs,  La^Ioure,  Stutsman,  Foster,  Eddy. 
Wells  and  Bottineau  counties  were  at  that  time  neither  very  old  nor 
well  populated.  The  Scandinavian  settlers,  the  only  ones  with 
whom  I  had  anything  to  do,  had  not  been  in  the  state  over  fifteen 
years.  Some  had  lately  arrived:  they  were  all  poor;  most  lived 
in  dugouts  or  sod  huts.  A  few  around  Sanborn  and  A^alley  City 
were  quite  well-to-do  and  owned  several  sections  of  land.  The 
Norwegians  were  more  numerous  in  the  state  than  the  Swedes, 
and  seemed  to  thrive  better.  The  years  1893-1896  were,  however, 
hard  years  and  many  of  the  now  well-to-do  citizens  of  North  Da- 
kota would  have  gladly  left  the  state  had  they  had  the  money. 
Thev  suffered  most  from  drought  and  hailstorms.  In  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  country  the  hailstorms  took  the  crops  year  after  year, 
and  on  account  of  this,  I  found  one  Sundav  in  the  fa<ll  of  1895,  that 
nearly  all  of  one  of  my  congregations  in  the  northern  part  of  La- 
^loure  county  had  departed  during  the  night  for  parts  unknown, 
but  I  found  them  later  in  northern  Minnesota  and  in  Canada. 

'T  lived  at  Sanborn  and  served  one  church  at  Hobart,  four 
miles  east;  one  at  \'alley  City,  twelve  miles  east;  one  at  Svea,  fif- 
teen miles  south  ;  one  at  Griswold,  about  thirty  miles  south,  one  at 
Mardell,  thirty-five  miles  north  and  one  near  Sherbrook,  about 
fiftv  miles  north.  Summer  and  winter  I  drove  with  my  ponies  over 
the  prairies,  often  even  to  the  charges  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state.  But  I  could,  however,  reach  these  places  by  taking  the  train 
to  Cooperstown,  and  there  the  parishioners  met  me  and  brought  me 
back  to  the  station.  I  also  made  occasional  visits  to  Jamestown, 
Carrington,  Sheyenne,  and  was  a  passenger  on  the  first  train  to 
Maddock.    My  Visit  to  Maddock  and  Souris,  however,  took  place 
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some  time  later.  The  houses  were  many  miles  apart  and  the 
peculiar  lonesomeness  of  the  plains  did  not  agree  with  my  romantic 
nature.  Often  did  I  recite  to  myself  on  these  long  and  lonely 
drives  the  last  verse  of  Bryant's  poem,  'The  Indian  At  the  Burial 
Place  of  His  Fathers 

The  plains  thev  killed  our  tribes  to  get 
May  be  a  ba^rren  desert  yet.' 

and  it  seemed  reasonable  to  me  that  white  men  never  could  and 
never  ought  to  try  to  eke  out  a  living  on  these  dreary  wilds. 

"During  Christmas,  1894,  I  drove  with  my  young  wife  bedded 
down  in  quilts  in  the  sled,  fifty  miles  in  weather  thirty  below  zero. 
Yet  she  did  not  complain  nor  did  we  think  the  trip  seriously  difficult. 
yiore  than  once  I  had  to  give  up  going  out  because  of  snowstorms 
and  on  Easter  Sunday,  1895,  it  blew  so  hard,  that  on  the  fields  the 
ground  blew  away  even  as  deep  as  the  plow  had  gone  in  many  places, 
and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  fine  dust  had  blown  in  on  the 
floor  and  the  seats  in  the  schoolhouse  at  Mardell.  I  gathered  some 
of  this  dust  and  sent  it  to  Prof.  J.  A.  Udden,  at  Augustana  College 
and  the  records  of  the  deed  are  immortalized  in  the  archives  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey. 

''A  fitting  introduction  to  my  life  on  the  prairies  is  the  following: 
Christmas  eve,  1893,  I  was  conveyed  by  a  young  man,  Emil  Dju- 
berg,  from  Hobart  where  I  stayed  "with  A.  Wedin.  As  we  drove  on, 
the  snowstorm  increased  and  night  came  while  we  were  yet  far  from 
our  destination.  The  trip  was  about  eighteen  miles.  The  drifts  be- 
came high  and  deep  and  the  ponies  tired ;  we  lost  our  way.  After 
having  driven  a  while  we  came  upon. a  hill,  here  we  paused  to  find 
out  where  we  were,  and  noticed  in  the  distance  a  light  which  wc 
thought  must  be  a  house.  I  could  see  the  stars  now  and  then 
through  the  whirling,  blinding  snow,  and  tried  by  their  aid  to  steer 
the  course,  while  Mv.  Djuberg  did  his  best  to  urge  the  tired  horses 
on.  We  drove  for  a  long  while,  and,  as  we  could  see  no  sign  of 
a  road,  we  feared  that  perhaps  we  were  lost  for  good,  and  began 
to  discuss  how  we  might  preserve  our  lives  until  daylight.  Then, 
all  of  a  sudden,  we  tipped  over  with  the  team  and  all,  and,  when  try- 
ing to  get  up  we  found  that  we  had  been  precipitated  on  the  barn 
roof  at  Djuberg's  home.  It  did  not  take  us  long  to  get  into  the 
house,  where  we  were  most  kindly  received  and  we  found  out  that 
the  light  we  had  seen  came  from  a  lamp  in  the  window  behind  which 
a  looking  glass  was  put  to  throw  the  light  farther  out.  The  Dju- 
bergs  were  from  the  better  families  of  Gothenberg,  and  knew  how  to 
make  a  person  feel  at  home  even  in  a  sod  hut  on  the  wintry  prairies 
of  North  Dakota.  The  Swedish  settlements  in  "North  Dakota  were 
then  all  small.  Only  a  few  families  lived  at  each  place  and  nobody 
could  be  induced  to  come  out  and  increase  the  settlement.  Land 
agents  and  money  lenders  had  been  unreasonably  severe  to  the  poor 
pioneers  and  interest  was  exorbitant  and  sheriff  sales  plentiful. 
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"The  reason  I  came  to  Dakota  to  work  was  simply  this,  that  I  was 
sent  there  by  the  professors  of  the  seminary  at  Rock  Island  to 
preach  during  Christmas.  Thereupon,  I  was  called  by  the  mission 
board  of  the  district  and  later  received  a  call  from  the  congrega- 
tions. 'My  salary  a-s  pastor  w^as  to  begin  with,  all  in  all,  $450  per 
year,  but  that  was  quite  materially  increased  in  several  ways.  The 
reason  I  came  to  America  was  simply  the  fancy  of  a  boy's  mind.  I 
left  Sweden  at  sixteen  years  of  age  with  the  intention  to  soon  come 
back,  when  I  had  seen  the  New  World.  Having  come  here,  I 
thought  this  country  preferable  to  the  old  and  induced  all  the  rest 
of  our  family  to  come  over.  I  came  in  1883 ;  I  have  not  been  back, 
but  have  often  serioush^  thought  of  going  there  if  not  more  than 
for  a  visit. 

''The  main  reasons  for  the  emigration  of  the  Swedish  people  are 
limited  opportunities  at  home,  the  inability  or  unwillingness  of  those 
in  power  at  that  time  to  give  the  poor  man  a  chance  to  get  a  home, 
and,  perhaps  most  of  all,  the  inherent  characteristics  of  the  Scandi- 
navians to  emigrate,  roam  about  on  this  earth.  The  attitude  of  the 
Swede  toward  his  old  home,  after  having  been  in  America  for  a 
number  of  years,  can  not  be  given  in  an  all-embracing  statement.  A 
very  large  number  of  Swedish- Americans  have  returned  and  are  re- 
turning to  the  old  country,  and  buy  farms  or  engage  in  business, 
there.  Since  the  laws  have  become  more  liberal  and  the  opportun- 
ities greater  in  Sweden,  it  may  be  that  a  great  many  more  will  return 
in  coming  days." 

The  following  table  gives  the  foreign  born  Swedes  by  counties. 
FOREIGX  BORX  SWEDES  BY  COUXTIES,  FRO:\I  THE 
CENSUS  OF  1900. 

Barnes   611    :Morton    145 

Benson   249    Xelson    171 

Billings    22    Oliver    11 

Bottineau   106    Pembina  131 

Burleigh    381    Pierce    9S 

Cass   1,262    Ramsey    230 

Cavalier   101    Ransom    279 

Dickev    139    Richland   382 

Eddy'   189    Rolette   88 

Emmons   60    Sargent    506 

Foster   122    Stark    47 

Grand  Forks    535    Steele   125 

Griggs    201    Stutsman  201 

Kidder   24    Towner   65 

LaMoure    298    Traill    331 

Logan   14    W^ish   439 

McHenrv   87    Ward    293 

INTcTntosh    2    Wells    149 

McLean    257    Williams    37 

Mercer   25    Standing  Rock  Agency  ....  _6 

Total   8,419 
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14 

164 

Hofva  

39 

19.8+ 

11 

28 

3 

93 

144 

24.6  1 

28 

116 

15 

184 

'K'lai-o 

32 

23.4+ 

11 

21 

6 

31 

80 

25.3  s 

15 

65 

14 

99 

224 

25.3+ 

59 

165 

67 

217 

32 

213 

2 

30 

64 

54 

Griggs  County  

26 

Traill  County  

29 

Total  

996 

24.4 

204 

682 

164 

1129 

1.  Average  of  118  persons.  No  age  for  the  others  of  the  144 
was  given. 

2.  Average  of  60  persons.  No  age  for  the  others  of  the  80  was 
given. 


3.  Average  of  19  persons.  No  age  for  the  others  of  the  22  was 
given. 
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Table  showing  the  number  of  immigrants  from  each  Ian  and  the 
community  to  which  they  came. 


LANS. 


Blekinge   

Calmar   

Christianstad   

Eltsborg   

Getleborg   

Gotleborg  and  Bohuc 

Gothland   

Halland   

Jemtland   

Jonkoping   

Kopparberg   

Kronoberg   

Malmohas   

Norbotter   

Orebro   

Ostergotlund  

Skaraborg   

Sodermanland    .  . 

Stockholm   

Stockholm   City  .... 

Upsala   

Wermland   

'  Westerbotten  

Westernorrland    .  . 

Westmanland  

Skane    

Smaland   

Lan  not  given  


20 


22 


Total 


13 


30  114 


1  I  1 

2  I  23 
1  I  6 
.  .  .  I  21 

1   

2   


32 


SO  224 

I 


32 


54  I  2G 
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Table  showing  the  number  in  each  community  who  came  to  Amer- 
ica from  1860  to  1908. 


1860  . 

1861  . 

1862  . 

1863  . 

1864  . 

1865  . 

1866  . 

1867  . 

1868  . 

1869  . 

1870  . 

1871  . 

1872  . 

1873  . 

1874  . 

1875  .  , 

1876  . 

1877  . 

1878  . 

1879  . 

1880  . 

1881  . 

1882  . 

1883  . 

1884  . 

1885  . 

1886  . 

1887  .  , 

1888  . 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1893 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

1898  . 

1899  . 

1900  . 

1901  . 

1902  . 

1903  .  , 

1904  .  , 

1905  . 

1906  .  . 

1907  . 

1908  .  , 


Maple  Cheyenne. 

Hei-by. 

Fargo.  \ 

Hofva. 

Sheyenne. 

TO 

4 

Grand  Forks. 

Moorhead. 

Underwood. 

Barnes  County. 

>> 

B 
u 

cn 
bL 
'u 

Traill  County. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

]^ 

2 
1 
1 
4 
2 

1 
1 

1 

4 

8 

1 
^ 

2 

1 

"i 

1 

9, 

16 

3 

5 
2 
5 
1 

1 

5|  2 

.  _  1  1 



1 

3  (3) 

3 
4 
1 

1 

i 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 
7 
3 
1 
5 

16+  (3) 

5 

(1) 

1 

1 

2 
5 
3 
1 
4 

■  "4 
1 

4 
6 
27 
33 
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14 
4 
8 
11 
6 
9 

5 

2 
4 

3 
5 
4 
1 

1 

5 
5 

14 
3 
2 
5 
7 
8 
9 
8 

5 
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1 

4 
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2 
2 
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'  i 

1 

2 
3 
2 
1 

1 
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1 

1 
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7 

3 
1 
1 

6 
2 
3 
5 
4 
4 
2 
3 

2+(l) 
1 
2 

"9 

1 

5 

i 
1 

5+(l) 
6 

10+  (2) 
11 

6+(l) 
4 
2 
9 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
6 
.  1 
•  2 
3 
5 
1 

11  3 

11  '3 

;l|  3 

2.  4 
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3[  3 
6]  2 
.1  1 

... 

1 

... 

1 

2 

2 
1 
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3 
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 1 
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... 
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Note — The  figures  in  parentheses  in  the  table  indicate  the  num- 
ber of  immigrants  in  each  total  who  have  no  data  of  their  arrival  in 
America  but  only  the  time  of  coming  to  the  settlement. 
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EARLY  NORWEGIAN  EMIGRATION  AND  ITS  CAUSES. 

C.  S.  TORVEND. 

When  we  consider  ihe  population  of  North  Dakota  and  other 
states  of  the  Northwest,  our  investigations  will  show  us  a  relatively 
large  number  of  people  from  alien  stock.  A  large  percentage  of  this 
stock  we  find  to  'be  composed  of  Scandinavians  or  more  particularly 
Norwegians.  Statistics  show  that  in  1905,  six  of  the  prominent 
states  of  the  Northwest  had  the  following  number  of  inhabitants  of 


Norwegian  birth : 

IlHnois    29,979 

Wisconsin    61,575 

Iowa   25,634 

Minnesota   104,895 

North  Dakota   30,206 

South  Dakota,   .'   19,788 


But  these  figures  give  only  those  who  were  born  in  Norway.  The 
actual  number  of  Norwegians  in  the  United  States,  according 
to  repeated  calculations  by  the  author,  approaches  1,200,000,  and 
940,000  of  this  number  are  scattered  over  the  states  of  the  North- 


west as  follows : 

IlHnois   92,000 

Wisconsin   205,000 

Iowa   80,000 

Minnesota    395,000 

North  Dakota    103,000 

South  Dakota    65,000^ 


In  proportion  to  its  total  population  the  state  of  North  Dakota 
ranks  higher  than  any  other  state  in  the  Union  in  its  number  of  Nor- 
wegian people.  North  Diakota  is  an  agricultural  state  and  the  Nor- 
wegians are  an  agricultural  class  of  people.  This  explains  the  fact 
that  so  many  of  these  people  have  established  homes  in  this  state. 
While  statistics  show  that  the  total  population  of  the  United  States 
is  about  evenly  divided  between  the  city  and  the  country,  it  is  found 
that  only  one-fourth  of  the  Norwegian  people  live  in  cities.^  On 
account  of  their  love  for  country  life  and  for  agricultural  pursuits, 
the  majority  of  the  Norwegians  have  sought  homes  in  the  territory, 
sometimes  called  the  brea(l  basket  of  the  world.  They  have  ac- 
quired a  good  deal  of  wealth,  and  are  exercising  a  profound  in- 
fluence in  shaping  the  nation's  degtiny.    This  Norwegian  element 

^Holand  De  Norske  Settlcinciitcrs  llistorie,  Ephraim,  Wisconsin,  1908  p.  The 
figures  are  compiled  by  the  author  from  the  Statistical  Abstract  oi   U.   S.   for  1  <)()(>. 

Hh.,  p.  5.  O.  N.  Nelson,  Ilistor  ■  of  the  Scandinavians  and  Successful  Scandinavians, 
in  the  United  States,   Minneapolis,  Minn.,  1900,   I.,  4G. 
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will  be  a  powerful  factor  for  determining  the  future  policies  of  our 
country,  civil  and  political.  These  facts  naturally  lead  us  to  inquire 
into  the  conditions  and  causes  for  such  a  large  emigration  from 
Norway  within  a  comparatively  short  period.  The  people  from 
Norway  were  the  last  of  the  northern  European  nations  to  seek 
homes  in  the  promising  land  of  the  New  World.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  these  people  discovered  America  and  were  considered  the 
bravest  sea-farers,  it  was  not  until  toward  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  that  these  people  began  to  migrate.  Our  colonial 
period  was  already  past,  the  Revolutionary  War  had  been  fought,  a 
flourishing  republic  had  been  established,  and  John  Quincy  Adams, 
its  sixth  president,  had  already  taken  his  oath  of  office  when  the 
first  ship  load  of  Norwegians  landed  in  New  York  harbor.  English- 
men, Frenchmen,  Germans,  Swedes  and  Dutch  already  had  homes 
in  America  for  two  hundred  years,  but  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
Norwegian  sea  captains  hired  by  other  countries,  no  people  from 
Norway  had  yet  settled  in  the  United  States  or  begun  to  make  settle- 
ments in  the  New  World. 

What  caused  this  long  delay  on  the  part  of  the  Norwegian  na- 
tion? First  it  may  be  said  that  the  location  of  Norway  in  the  far 
north  prevents  the  greater  movements  in  the  countries  farther 
south  to  affect  this  country  for  a  considerable  time  after  their  be- 
ginning. Therefore  it  has  been  said,  and  truthfully  so,  that  the 
Viking  expeditions  were  really  a  continuation  of  the  great  migra- 
tions of  middle  Europe.  While  these  migrations  began  the  middle 
part  of  the  fourth  century,  the  Viking  movements  began  in  the 
eighth  century.^  As  a  second  reason-  for  this  delay  may  be  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  from  1450  till  1814  Norwa}^  was  under  the 
authority  of  the  Danes,  and  was  tied  to  Denmark  as  a  barge  is  tied 
to  a  ship.  During  this  period  the  youth  of  the  country  were 
forced  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Swedes  ;  other  able  bodied  men 
were  sold  to  foreign  kings  to  fight  in  their  armies.  Since  the  coun- 
try was  drained  of  its  best  blood,  Norway  became  powerless,  unpro- 
gressive  and  dependent.  The  nation  was  thus  virtually  lifeless,  and 
could  have  no  interests  outside  its  own  boundary.^  Out  of  these 
circumstances  comes  the  third  and  main  reason  for  this  delay  in  emi- 
gration, this  is  the  lack  of  leaders.  Norway  was  entirely  destitute 
of  leaders  or  chiefs  which  could  take  the  initiative  and  bring  about 
any  new  movements.  Such  leaders  are  necessary  to  draw  the  com- 
mon people  out  of  their  daily  established  habits  of  thought  and 
action.  Other  nations  had  such  leaders.  Besides  the  Virginia  and 
Massachusetts  Companies  established  to  promote  emigration  and 
colonizations  from  England,  prominent  individual  Englishmen  such 
as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Wm.  Penn,  and  Lord  Baltimore  did  much 
to  establish  English  colonies.  In  France  such  men  as  Cartier,  Cham- 
plain  and  LaSalle  were  ardent  promoters  of  emigration  projects,  and 

^Th.   Bothne,    Tillaeg  til   Heggtveit   Kirkehistorie ,    Chicago,    1898,    p.  815. 
2Ib.,  p.  815. 
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worked  faithfully  to  increase  the  power  and  broaden  the  interests 
of  their  country.  The  Dutch  had  the  West  India  Company,  which 
had  employed  the  English  Sea  Captain,  Henry  Hudson.  Sweden 
had  organized  the  Australia  Company  under  its  progressive  and 
broad-minded  king,  Gustave  Adolphus.  Later  the  Swedes  under 
Oxenstjerna  had  their  attention  turned  to  America  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Peter  Minuet,  a  Dutch  leader.  Through  the  influence  of 
the  Hollanders,  and  the  offers  of  the  English  Land  companies, 
20,000  poor,  dissatisfied  and  prosecuted  Germans  came  to  America 
in  1709  under  the  leadership  of  a  Lutheran  minister,  Josva  Kacher- 
thai  from  Pfalz.  In  1834,  30,000  more  left  Salzburg  for  America 
because  they  did  not  want  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  Catholic  church. 
Thus  in  each  case  we  see  that  it  was  talented  leaders  and  strong 
companies  tha»t  led  in  the  emigration  movement,  but  during  this 
period,  when  so  much  interest  in  colonizing  manifested  itself  among 
the  European  nations,  there  was  no  Norwegian  nation  and  no  Nor- 
wegian leaders,  and  consequently  nothing  could  be  done  in  this  di- 
rection.^ 

In  the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  when  the  Norwegian 
nation  did  regain  its  consciousness  and  the  half-forgotten  Norway 
again  assumed  its  national  independence  in  1811,  a  reaction  took 
pla<ce.  The  leaders  thought  only  of  rebuilding  the  fallen  kingdom. 
The  revived  patriotism  became  so  strong  and  intense  that  men  were 
extremely  conservative.  To  leave  the  country  was  considered  trait- 
orous. The  ministers  would  cry :  "Stay  in  the  land  and  earn  an 
honest  living,"  they  feared  that  the  people  under  their  charge  would 
journey  across  the  ocean  and  would  lose  their  simple  faith  in  the 
land  of  many  sects,  and  for  this  reason  they  continually  advised 
and  begged  them  to  remain  at  home.-  Such  was  the  national  feeling 
and  such  were  the  conditions  prevailing  in  Norway  shortly  after 
1814.  But  the  people  in  general  had  awakened  to  a  self-realization, 
as  a  nation,  gradually,  had  taken  its  destiny  into  its  own  hands. 
Popular  feeling  and  public  opinion  began  to  develop  and  to  make 
themselves  felt.  Emigrants  no  longer  needed  a  great  leader  to  or- 
ganize them  and  inspire  them  to  take  a  certain  definite  action.  Thus, 
self-inspired  and  self-determined,  a  few  peasants  and  laborers  from 
southern  Norway  went  out  on  an  expedition  to  America,  and  this 
first  expedition,  usually  called  the  Sloop  party,  landed  in  New  York 
barbor,  October  12,  1825.^  But  what  led  this  Sloop  party,  23  men 
besides  women  and  children,  in  all  .52  persons,  to  leave  their  father- 
land? What  caused  them  to  fit  out  such  an  expedition?  When 
Norway  had  regained  her  independence,  and  the  governmental  ma- 
chinery was  put  into  motion,  it  was  seen  that  the  power  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  upper  class,  and  that  comparatively  few  controlled  the 
land  and  wealth  of  the  country.    An  aristocracy  developed,  a  rigid 

'Th.   Bothne,    Tillaeg   til   Heggtveit   Kirkehistorie ,    810-819.    The  above   paragiapli  is 
a  summary  of  the  discussion  by  Prof.  Botlinc. 
nb..  p.  810. 
■lb.,  p.  821. 
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caste  system  became  established,  and  the  lower  classes,  especially  the 
peasants,  felt  the  encroachment  upon  their  rights  and  liberties. 

In  matters  of  religion,  uniformity  prevailed,  the  Lutheran  church 
was  the  established  church.  The  only  other  sect  or  belief  found  in 
Norway  at  this  time  was  the  Quakers.  This  belief  which  was 
founded  by  George  Fox,  an  Englishman,  had  gained  admittance 
from  England.  A  few  Norwegians  had  been  taken  prisoners  and 
sent  to  England  during  the  Napoleonic  war  (1807-14),  and  before 
they  were  released  had  been  converted  to  this  faith.  About  ten  or 
twelve  Quaker  famihes  were  located  in  and  about  Stavanger,  a  sea- 
port of  Southern  Norway.  A  government  proclamation  had  been 
issued  granting  them  religious  freedom,  but  still,  on  account  of  their 
seeming  stubbornness  and  their  eccentricities,  they  were  mocked  at 
and  ridiculed  by  their  Lutheran  neighbors.  Church  and  state  offi- 
cials would  force  the  Quakers  to  comply  with  their  rules  and  cere- 
monies. They  had  to  swear  in  courts  and  undergo  military  dis- 
cipline. Church  officers  would  seize  their  children  and  baptize 
them  acocrding  to  the  Lutheran  ritual.  In  manv  other  wavs  their 
freedom  was  interfered  with,  and  they  found  it  both  unpleasant 
and  disagreeable  to  cast  their  lot  among  the  people  of  their  own 
fatherland.^ 

Among  these  Quaker  families  w^e  find  the  first  germ  of  the 
thought  of  emigrating.  They  had  received  an  impetus  from  their 
English  brethren  both  in  England  amd  America.  They  began  by 
circulating  a  subscription  list  in  order  to  raise  a  fund  which  should 
be  used  for  sending  representatives  to  America  to  investigate  the 
conditions  and  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  Norwegian  colony. 
The  fund  was  raised  and  placed  with  a  merchant  in  Stavanger  who 
should  send  the  money  as  it  was  needed.  Kleng  Peerson  and  Knud 
Olson  Eide  were  accordingly  sent  to  America  in  1831.  The  first  of 
these,  Kleng  Peerson,  was  a  lover  of  adventure ;  he  had  been  in 
France,  Germany  and  England.  He  had  been  taken  prisoner  by 
England  during  the  English  attack  upon  Denmark  in  1807.  He  was  a 
second  John  Smith,  who  considered  it  his  duty  to  enter  the  wild  and 
and  unexplored  regions.  He  was  strong,  brave,  and  untiring  in  his 
efforts,  and  to  him  is  due  the  great  impetus  given  to  Norwegian  emi- 
gration during  the  few  years  following.  He  landed  in  Nbw  Ybrk, 
his  companion  died  after  nearly  a  year's  illness.  The  Stavanger 
merchant  went  into  bankruptcy  and  the  funds  were  lost;  the  other 
Quakers,  on  account  of  crop  failure;  could  not  support  the  adven- 
turer any  longer.  But  Kleng  Peerson  worked  at  odd  jobs  and 
journeyed  on  foot  through  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  other 
states.  He  did  not  forget  his  countrymen  but  came  back  to  Stav- 
anger with  a  glorious  account  of  America  and  its  possibilities. 
News  of  his  return  spread  through  the  surrounding  district.  People 
from  the  towns  and  villages,  peasants,  merchants  and  laborers  came 


^Th.  Bothne,  Tillaeg  til  Heggtveit  Kirkehistorie ,  p.  821-3,  and  also  Anderson,  First 
Chapter  of  Norwegian  Immigration,  Madison,  Wis.,  1896,  p.  51-2. 
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to  hear  the  report  from  the  Xew  World,  Peerson's  enthusiasm'  in- 
spired them  all.  The  most  daring  and  adventurous  bought  a  sloop 
of  45  tons  called  "Restaurationen,"  and  on  July  4th,  1825,  set  out 
for  America.  ]\Iost  Norwegians  looked  upon  the  undertaking  with 
distrust,  and  predicted  a  failure.  Fifty-two  people  embarked  on  the 
sloop,  but  strange  to  say,  only  four  or  five  of  these  were  Quakers, 
proving  the  fact  that  it  could  not  have  been  religious  motives  which 
caused  them  to  leave  their  country.  Considering  the  make  up  of  the 
party,  we  must  at  once  discard  the  idea  that  they  were  pietists.  A 
few  days  after  their  departure,  they  entered  an  English  harbor 
and  began  at  once  to  smuggle  liquor  on  board  the  sloop  and  the 
whole  party  came  near  being  arrested.  Furthermore,  after  their 
appearance  and  settlement  in  America,  they  did  not  establish  a 
Quaker  colony.  What,  then,  was  the  reason  that  this  party  left 
their  mother  country?  It  was  the  same  motive  which  has  caused 
the  whole  Norwegian  migration.  Kleng  Peerson's  glowing  descrip- 
tion had  created  a  keen  desire  to  better  their  own  conditions  and  had 
aroused  the  old  Mking  spirit  of  adventure.  These  are  the  two  main 
reasons  for  Norwegian  immigration.  The  first  we  might  call  an 
economic  cause  and  the  second  a  physical  one. .  But  aside  from 
these,  Kleng  Peerson  himself  might  be  considered  a  cause,  for  it  is 
certain  that  the  above  motives  would  not  have  had  such  immediate 
results  had  it  not  been  for  this  daring  adventurer.  Kleng  Peerson 
has  rightly  been  stvled  the  father  of  Norwegian  emigration.  Be- 
fore his  return  there  was  no  thought  of  emigrating.  He  was  an 
explorer  of  no  mean  ability,  and  his  efforts  mav  account  for  the 
fact  that  today  we  find  nearly  all  the  Norwegians  in  the  northwest. 

On  his  first  trip  to  America,  he  had  picked  out  Orleans  county 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  in  New  York  state  as  a  suitable  place 
for  a  Norwegian  settlement,  and  it  was  to  this  place  that  the  sloop 
party  was  going.  Kleng  Peerson  himself  was  not  on  the  sloop,  how- 
ever, but  when  the  partv  landed  in  New  York  on  the  l?th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1825,  Peerson  was  there  with  open  arms  to  receive  them.^ 


*R.  B.  Anderson's  First  Chapter  of  Norwegian  Immigration  (pp.  70-71)  contains  an 
interesting  account  from  the  New  York  Daily  Advertiser  for  Wednesday,  October  12, 
1825,  as  follows:  ".-\  Novel  Sight — A  vessel  has  arrived  at  this  port  with  emigrants 
from  Norway.  The  vessel  is.  very  small,  measuring  as  we  understand  only  about  360 
Norwegian  lasts  or  forty-five  American  tons,  and  brought  forty-six  passengers,  male  and 
female,  all  bound  to  Ontario  county,  where  an  agent,  who  came  over  some  time  since, 
purchased  a  tract  of  land.  The  appearance  of  such  a  party  of  strangers  coming  from 
so  distant  a  country  and  in  a  vessel  of  a  size  apjiarently  ill  calculated  for  a  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic,  could  not  but  excite  an  unusual  degree  of  interest.  They  have 
had  a  voyage  of  fourteen  weeks  and  are  all  in  good  health  and  spirits.  An  enterprise 
like  this  argues  a  good  deal  of  boldness  in  the  master  of  the  vessel  as  well  as  an 
adventurous  spirit  in  the  passengers,  most  of  whom  belong  to  families  from  the  vicinity 
of  a  little  town  at  the  southwestern  extremity  of  Norway  near  Cape  Stavanger.  Those 
who  come  from  the  farms  are  dressed  in  coarse  clothes  of  domestic  manufacture,  of  a 
fashion  different  from  the  American,  but  those  who  inhabited  the  town  wear  calicoes, 
ginghams  and  gay  shawls,  imported,  we  presume,  from  England.  The  vessel  is  built 
on  the  model  common  to  fishing  boats  on  that  coast,  with  a  single  mast  and  top  sail, 
sloop-rigged.  She  passed  through  the  English  channel  and  as  far  south  as  Madeira, 
where  slie  stoi)ped  three  or  four  days  and  then  steered  directly  for  New  York,  where 
she  arrived  with  the  addition  of  one  passenger  born  on  the  way.  It  is  the  captain's 
intention  to  remain  in  this  country,  to  sell  his  vessel  and  prepare  himself  to  navigate 
our  waters  by  entering  the  American  Merchant  Service  and  to  learn  the  language." 
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The  sloop  had  lost  its  course  and  was  on  the  ocean  for  fourteen 
weeks,  meanwhile,  Peerson  had  come  over  in  another  ship. 

The  sloop  party  was  now  without  money  and  food,  hut  through 
Peerson's  tireless  efforts,  they  were  soon  provided  with  these  and 
were  finally  settled  at  Kendall,  in  Orleans  county,  N.  Y.  In  the  wild 
woods  they  had  to  fight  bravely  for  their  existence  during  the  first 
four  or  five  years.  They  suffered  a  great  deal  and  often  longed  to 
be  back  to  their  old  homes  in  Norway.  But,  as  time  went  on,  they 
cleared  part  of  their  land,  and  raised  crops  of  grain.  Then  they 
became  enthusiastic  and  wrote  to  their  friends  in  Norway.  A  few 
began  to  come,  among  them  was  Gjert  Gregovinssen  Hovland  and 
family.  Hovland  was  the  first  man  from  the  vicinity  of  Bergen ;  he 
was  an  intelligent  and  liberty  loving  man,  who  left  Norway  because 
he  was  tired  of  the  aristocracy  rule,  and  the  caste  system  which  was 
common  all  over  Norway.  Msmy  of  Mr.  Hovland's  countrymen 
have  come  to  America  for  the  same  reason.  The  fact  that  nearly 
all  immigrants  from  Norway  were  peasants  seems  to  prove  this. 
They  were  hungry  laborers,  indebted  farmers  or  others  who  wished 
to  better  their  economic  conditions.  Gjert  Hovland,  in  his  many  well 
written  letters  to  Norway,  boasted  of  the  American  government,  the 
equality  and  liberty  it  granted  in  contrast  to  Norwegian  aristocracy 
rule.  These  letters  gave  many  an  incentive  to  go  to  America,  A 
member  of  the  sloop  party,  Knud  Slagvig,  went  back  to  Norway 
in  1834.  He  was  a  quiet,  honest,  unassuming  man  whom  every- 
body believed.  He  had  been  a  farmer  in  America  for  ten  years, 
and  told  many  personal  experiences.  He  had  no  idea  of  becoming 
an  emigration  agent,  but  as  a  result  of  his  visit,  as  well  as  Mr.  Hov- 
land's well  composed  letters,  several  hundred  emigrants  came  to 
America  in  1836.  These  were  not  bound  for  the  Kendall  settlement, 
as  this  had  practically  been  given  up  by  this  time.  They  were  all 
going  to  Illinois,  for  this  change  of  territory  we  go  to  Kleng  Peer- 
son  for  a  solution. 

In  1833  the  conditions  in  the  Kendall  settlement  had  become 
unfavorable ;  the  territory  was  overcrowded  and  there  was  no  op- 
portunity for  expansion.  So  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  Kleng 
Peerson,  with  two  of  his  friends,  set  out  to  explore  the  western 
country.  Peerson's  companions  soon  gave  up  the  expedition  and 
hired  out  to  work  for  farmers.  But  this  brave  spirit  pro- 
ceeded on  his  journey  alone ;  according  to  his  own  story,  his  jour- 
ney took  him  throueh  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michis^an  and  part  of 
Wisconsin.  He  often  risked  his  life,  he  met  Frenchmen  and  In- 
dians, he  went  hungry,  he  slept  in  the  open  while  wolves  howled  all 
around  him,  but  he  saw  the  most  beautiful  land  his  eves  had  ever 
met.  He  saw  fine  meadows,  thick  forests  and  rich,  rolling  prairies. 
His  picturesque  account  had  a  great  effect  upon  the  Kendall  colony. 
He  had  traveled  over  2,000  miles  on  foot ;  he  had  seen  places  much 
more  favorably  located  than  the  Kendall  region,  spots  more  beauti- 
ful, more  healthful  and  more  productive  than  anv  other  in  . the  land. 
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As  a  direct  result  of  this  journey,  most  of  the  people  of  Kendall  went 
west,  as  well  as  all  the  later  Norwegian  immigrants.  A  colony 
was  at  once  established  in  Illinois  called  the  Fox  River  Colony,  and 
from  this  colony  as  a  nucleus  colonies  were  established  throughout 
the  whole  Northwest.  The  most  important  of  these  was  the  one 
at  Koshkonong,  in  Wisconsin.  From  this  time  on,  emigrants  came 
by  the  hundreds  and  thousands ;  stories  of  luck  and  prosperity 
gained  wide  publicity  ■  in  Norway,  and  the  Norwegian  immigrants 
settled  all  over  the  northwest.  So  the  Norwegians  of  .today  find 
themselves  in  their  present  prosperity  in  this  the  richest  part  of 
America.  Peerson  went  three  times,  to  Norway  and  talked  person- 
ally to  thousands  of  later  immigrants.  He  became  the  founder  of 
the  settlements  in  Kendall,  N.  Y.,  in  La  Salle  county,  Illinois ;  in 
Shelby  county,  Missouri ;  in  Lee  county,  Iowa,  and  he  finally  guided 
one  family  to  Dallas  countv,  Texas,  in  which  state  he  died  at  the 
age  of  77.^ 

It  still  remains  to  speak  of  one  more  of  the  early  immigrants 
who  came  to  Illinois  during  the  exodus  of  1837.  His  influence  on 
Norwegian  immigration  was  more  general  and  far  reaching  than 
that  of  Kleng  Peerson,  and  some  writers  would  place  this  man  above 
Peerson  as  an  immigration  leader.  Still  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
we  should  ever  have  heard  of  this  man  had  it  not  been  for  Peer- 
son's  influence  over  him.  This  man  was  Ole  Rynning ;  he  was  an 
intelligent  and  well  educated  man ;  he  attended  Kristiania  Uni- 
versity in  1829-33.  He  came  to  Beaver  Creek  settlement  in  1837 ; 
he  was  a  noble  and  philanthropic  man,  and  all  felt  that  it  was  a  great 
loss  when  he  died  eight  months  after  his  arrival  in  America.  His 
importance  is  due  to  his  alertness  and  his  literary  ability.^  He  wrote 
a  book  which  had  great  influence  on  Norwegian  immigration.^  The 
book  is  divided  into  thirteen  chapters  and  each  chapter  is  a  direct 
answer  to  certain  important  question  or  questions.  Some  of  these 
questions  are  interesting,  as  they  enlighten  us  concerning  the  work 
of  those  who  were  ill-disposed  toward  emigration. 

The  questions  are  as  follows : 

1.  In  what  direction  is  America  situated  and  how  far  is  it 
thither? 

2.  How  did  this  land  become  known? 


^Anderson,  The  First  Chapter  of  Norwegian  Immigration,  pp.  5-1-76,  and  179-194. 
Holand,    Norske   Settlementers  Historic,   pp.  33-54. 

O.  N.  Nelson,  History  of  Scandinavians  and  Successful  Scandinavians  in  the  United 
States,   I.,  134. 

Th.    Tlothne,    Tillaeg   til    ITcggtvcit   Kirkehistorie,    pp.  822-824. 

The  first  two  authors  above  are  quite  exhaustive  in  their  treatment  of  Klen)?  Peerson 
and  agree  nearly  throughout  their  discussion,  while  the  last  two  authors.  Nelson  and 
Bothne,  seem  somewhat  less  favorable  to  him,  but  still  acknowledge  his  services. 

^O.  N.  Nelson,  History  of  Scandinavians  and  Successful  Scandinavians  in  the  United 
States,   I.,  41. 

Holand.  Norske  Settlementers  Historic,  pp.  75-83. 

Th,   Botnne,    Tillaeg  til   Heggtvcit  Kirkehistorie.   p.  825. 

^A  truthful  account  of  America  for  the  instruction  and  Help  of  the  Peasant  and  Com- 
moner; written  bv  a  Norwegian  who  came  there  in  the  month  of  June,  1837.  Illinois, 
Feb.  13,  1838.     Ole  Rynning. 

Anderson,   First  Chapter  of  Norwegian  Immigration,  p.  209. 
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3.  '  What  is  the  vahie  of  this  country  and  what  is  the  reason  why 
so  many  people  go  there  and  expect  to  make  a  hving  there  ? 

4.  Is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  the  land  will  soon  be  over-populat- 
ed? Is  it  true  that  the  government  there  is  going  to  prohibit  immi- 
gration? 

5.  In  what  part  of  the  land  have  the  Norwegians  settled?  What 
is  the  price  of  land?  What  is  the  price  of  cattle  and  the  necessaries 
of  life  ?   How  high  are  the  wages  ? 

7.  What  kind  of  religion  is  there  in  America?  Is  there  any 
sort  of  order  and  government  in  the  land  or  is  everybody  permitted 
to  do  as  he  pleases? 

8.  What  provision  is  there  for  the  education  of  children  and  for 
the  care  of  the  poor  ? 

9.  What  language  is  spoken  in  America  and  is  it  difficult  to 
learn? 

10.  Is  there  danger  of  disease  in  America?  Is  there  reason  to 
fear  wild  animals  or  the  Indians? 

11.  What  kind  of  people  should  be  advised  to  emigrate  to  Amer- 
ica?  Advice  against  unreasonable  expectations. 

12.  What  dangers  may  be  expected  on  the  ocean?  Is  it  true 
that  those  who  are  taken  to  America  are  sold  as  slaves? 

13.  Advice  to  those  who  wish  to  go  to  America.  How  they  are 
to  get  a  vessel ;  how  they  are  to  exchange  their  money ;  what  season 
and  route  is  the  most  convenient ;  what  things  should  be  taken  on  the 
journey."^ 

It  will  be  noticed  that  these  questions  are  important  and  to  the 
point.  The  treatment  of  each  question  shows  a  remarkable  intelli- 
gence and  sagacity  on  the  part  of  the  author.  The  answer  to  the 
seventh  question  is  as  follows : 

'Tt  was  a  common  opinion  among  the  lay  people  in  Norway  that 
there  is  in  America  nothing  but  pure  heathendom  or  something  still 
worse,  that  there  is  no  religion.  This  is  not  the  case.  Here  every- 
one is  allowed  to  have  his  own  faith  and  worship  God  in  the  manner 
that  seems  to  him  right,  but  he  must  not  persecute  anybody,  be- 
cause he  has  another  faith.  The  government  here  assumes  that  a 
compulsory  belief  is  no  belief  at  all,  and  that  it  will  be  most  evident 
who  has  religion  or  not,  if  there  is  perfect  religious  liberty 

"The  Christian  religion  is  the  prevailing  one  in  America;  but  on 
account  of  the  self-conceit  and  obstinacy  in  opinion  of  the  teachers 
of  religion  in  little  things,  there  are  a  multitude  of  sects,  which, 
however,  agree  in  the  essentials.  Thus  we  are  here  told  about 
Catholics,  Protestants,  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  Presbyterians,  Baptists, 
Quakers,  Methodists  and  many  others.  Among  the  Norwegians  too 
there  are  various  sects,  but  they  have  no  ministers  or  churches  as 
yet.  Every  man  who  is  somewhat  earnest  in  his  profession  has  de- 
votional exercises  at  home  in  his  own  house  or  worships  together 
with  his  neighbors. 

^Anderson.  First  Chapter  of  Norwegian  History,  pp.  209-10.    Translation  by  the  author. 
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"I  have  already  stated  that  the  United  States  has  no  king.  Never- 
theless it  has  a  person  vv^ho  has  about  as  much  authority  as  a  king. 
This  person  is  chosen  for  four  years  only  and  is  called  president. 
The  legislative  powers  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  United  States  as 
a  unity  rests  with  congress,  which  is  composed  of  men  chosen  by 
the  various  states.  The  various  states  have  each  its  own  government 
like  Norway  and  Sweden,  but  the  common  congress,  the  common 
language,  and  the  common  financial  system  unite  them  more  close- 
ly.   The  number  of  the  United  States  is  now  twenty-seven. 

"As  a  comfort  to  the  timid  I  can  truthfully  assert,  that  here,  .is  in 
Norway,  there  are  laws,  governments  and  authority.  But  everv- 
thing  is  here  calculated  to  maintain  the  natural  equality  and  liberty 
of  man.  In  regard  to  liberty,  everybody  is  free  to  engage  in  any 
kind  of  honest  occupation  and  to  go  wherever  he  chooses  without  a 
passport  and  without  being  examined  by  custom-house  officers. 
Only  the  real  criminal  is  threatened  with  the  law  and  punishment. 

'Tn  works  written  only  for  the  purpose  of  finding  something  for 
which  the  authors  can  find  fault  with  America,  I  have  read  that  the 
American  is  faithless,  deceitful,  hard-hearted,  etc.  I  will  not  un- 
dertake to  deny  that  such  people  are  to  be  found  in  America,  as  well 
as  elsewhere,  and  that  the  stranger  can  never  be  too  prudent ;  but 
it  has  been  my  experience  that  the  American,  as  a  rule,  is  a  better 
man  to  get  on  with  than  the  Norwegian,  more  yielding,  more  accom- 
odating and  more  reliable  in  all  things.  The  oldest  Norwegians 
here  have  given  me  the  same  assurance.  It  being  so  easy  to  get  a 
living  here  in  an  honest  way,  stealing  and  burglary  a-re  almost  un- 
heard of. 

'Tn  ugly  contrast  with  the  above  liberty  and  equality  which  justly 
constitute  the  pride  of  the  Americans,  is  the  disgraceful  slave  traffic 
which  is  still  tolerated  and  carried  on  in  the  southern  states.  We 
find  here  a  race  of  people,  with  wooly  hair  on  their  heads,  that  are 
called  negroes,  and  that  have  been  brought  here  from  Africa,  which 
is  their  original  countrv.  In  the  southern  states  these  people  are 
bought  and  sold  like  other  property  and  are  driven  to  work  with  a 
whip  like  horses  and  oxen.  If  a  master  whips  his  slave  to  death  or 
in  his  rage  shoots  him  dead,  he  is  not  looked  upon  as  a  murderer. 
The  children  borne  by  a  negress  are  by  birth  slaves  even  if  a  white 
man  is  the  father.  In  Missouri  the  slave  trade  is  still  permitted,  but 
in  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  territory  it  is  strictly  forbidden 
and  the  institution  is  despised.  The  northern  states  endeavor  at 
every  congress  to  get  the  slave  trade  abolished  in  the  southern  states 
but  as  the  latter  always  make  resistance,  and  claim  the  right  to 
settle  the  matters  pertaining  to  their  states  themselves,  there  will 
probably  soon  come  cither  a  separation  between  the  northern  and 
southern  states  or  bloody  civil  conflicts."^  This  prophesy  was  made 
by  Ole  Rynning  twenty-two  years  before  the  rebellion  broke  out. 


^Anderson,  First  Chapter  in  Norwegian  Immigration,  pp.  211-215, 
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This  comprehensive  and  well  written  pamphlet  was  sent  to  Norway ; 
It  was  reprinted  and  republished  and  scattered  broad-cast  all  over 
the  country  and  resulted  in  a  general  emigration  from  Norway. 

In  retracing  the  steps  in  the  story  of  the  Norwegian  immigrar- 
tion,  we  find  that  there  is  a  natural  and  logical  sequence.  First,  a 
few  Norwegians,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  by  England  during 
the  Napoleonic  wairs  and  who  had  become  Quakers,  returned  to 
Stavanger  after  they  were  released.  They  found  the  social,  econ- 
omic and  religious  life  of  their  fatherland  unpleasant  and  disagree- 
able. They  raised  a  fund  by  subscription  with  which  to  send  repre- 
sentatives to  America  to  investigate  and  determine  the  possibility  of 
establishing  a  Norwegian  colony  there,  Kleng  Peerson  was  first 
sent  out,  and  after  three  years  returned  and  gave  a  glowing  account 
of  America,  which  inspired  all  who  heard  him  with  enthusiasm.  A 
few  of  the  most  daring  and  adventurous  Norwegian  peasants  and 
laborers  fitted  out  an  expedition  called  the  ''Sloop  Party."  Thus 
Peerson  together  with  the  members  of  this  party  formed  the  nucleus 
around  which  the  early  migration  developed. 

Aside  from  the  impetus  given  to  Norwegian  emigration  by  the 
members  and  immediate  followers  of  the  Sloop  Party,  it  may  be 
stated  briefly  that  the  later,  and  more  general  emigration  after  1837 
has  been  associated  with  and  to  some  degree  has  been  the  outcome 
of  Ole  Rynning's  excellent  description  of  America  and  his  discus- 
sion of  the  caste  system  prevalent  in  Norway,  the  severe  military 
service  required  by  the  government,  the  economic  condition  of  the 
peasant  class  as  to  wages,  taxes,  the  rights  of  tenants,  and  oppor- 
tunity for  future  betterment,  and,  the  brilliant,  often  exaggered, 
accounts  circulated  in  Norway  concerning  the  opportunities  that  the 
New  World  offered  and  the  success  achieved  by  Norwegians  in 
America.^ 

In  this  brief  review  of  the  story  of  Norwegian  immigration  to 
America,  it  has  been  the  aim  to  give  within  a  short  space  the  most 
important  and  essential  things  connected  with  the  account.  A  great 
deal  has  been  written,  and  several  authors,  some  of  whom  have 
been  referred  to  in  this  sketch,  have  made  a  study  of  Norwegian 
immigration.  In  many  instances  these  writers  do  not  agree,  person- 
al prejudice  and  hearsay  reports  from  different  sources  have  entered 
in  and  caused  disagreement.  Yet,  in  the  main,  there  is  a  sequence 
,of  underlying  causes  and  events  which  it  has  been  the  purpose  to 
trace  in  this  article.  Much  more  might  have  been  said,  but  details 
re  not  necessary  here.    Suffice  it  to  say  that  a  large  number  of 


^O.  N.  Nelson,  History  of  the  Scandinavians  and  Successful  Scandinavians  in  the 
United  Mates,   I.,  39-45. 

.  ,L.  L.  Hydle,  a  recent  emigrant  from  Norway,  and  a  wide  awake  student  of  social  con- 
ditions, now  at  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  claims  that  stories  such  as  the  fol- 
' lowing  were  commonly  heard  in  Norway:  "In  America  there  is  so  much  gold  and 
silver  that  it  can  be  gathered  without  difficulty  on  .the  sidewalks  and  on  the  street 
■corners;  and  fat  roasted  hogs  with  forks  stuck  in  their  backs  may  be  picked  up  almost 
anywhere." 
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Norwegians  have  come  to  this  country  and  to  the  state  of  North 
Dakota.  We  know  they  are  here,  and  are  making  excellent  citizens. 
To  those  who  wish  to  know  why  and  how  they  came,  this  account 
may  furnish  some  little  information  but,  more  important  than  this, 
it  should  stimulate  further  inquiry  and  investigation  along  this  line. 
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THE  NAMING  OF  CANDO. 

ROY  THOMPSON. 

The  settlement  of  Towner  county,  in  keeping  with  the  westward 
movement  of  pioneers  throughout  the  state,  began  in  the  southern 
and  eastern  parts  of  the  county  and  gradually  spread  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  until  the  available  government  land  had  been 
taken.  So,  in  the  early  months  of  the  year,  1884,  almost  the  whole 
of  its  then  scanty  population  lived  in  the  Southeastern  corner  of  the 
county,  in  that  fertile  region  known  as  the  Big  Coulee  country. 
Very  few  homesteaders  had  then  taken  claims  as  far  north  or  west 
as  the  present  site  of  Cando.  With  the  selection  of  county  com- 
missioners and  the  organization  of  the  county  in  January,  1884,  it 
became  necessary  to  locate  and  name  the  county  seat.  So  it  is  that 
we  have  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  the  Board  of  County  Commis- 
sioners of  Towner  County  for  February  12,  1884,  the  following 
item : 

"On  motion  it  was  resolved  that  the  Board  of  County  Commis- 
sioners proceed  to  select  a  suitable  place  for  the  temporary  location 
of  the  county  seat  of  Towner  county." 

Accordingly,  during  the  interval  between  the  recorded  meetings 
of  February  12  and  February  14,  1884,  the  three  county  commis- 
sioners e.  g.  P.  P.  Parker,  H.  C.  Davis  and  John  S.  Conyers,  looked 
over  the  county  with  a  view  to  locating  the  county  seat,  and  decided 
upon  the  knoll  where  the  county  court  house  now  stands.  Their 
object  in  locating  the  seat  at  this  place,  which  was  apparently  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  settlement,  was  this,  they  knew  that  with  the 
gfowh  and  development  of  the  country,  that  the  great  tract  of  un- 
settled land  in  the  central  and  northern  part  would  become  settled; 
and  that,  if  the  county  seat  were  located  on  the  Big  Coulee,  in  the- 
extreme  southeastern  corner,  it  would  have  to  be  changed  when  the^ 
settlement  began  to  spread  out  to  the  north  and  west.  Indeed,  the 
county  commissioners  showed  a  considerable  degree  of  foresight  in 
insisting  upon  the  location  of  the  seat  at  Cando,  and  in  opposing 
those  who  wanted  it  to  be  located  at  the  Big  Coulee,  for,  although 
if  it  were  located  there  it  would  be  nearer  the  centre  of  population 
and  more  convenient  then,  it  would  not  always  be  so.  So  we  have 
the  following  from  the  minutes  of  February  14,  1884 : 

"On  motion  of  Commissioner  Davis  and  unanimously  carried,  it  is 
hereby  ordered  that  the  county  seat  of  Towner  county  be  temporar- 
ily located  at  NW^  of  SWj^  of  Sec.  20,  Twp.  158,  R.  66,  the 
present  site  of  Cando. 

—21— 
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On  motion,  board  adiourned  to  meet  at  county  seat  on  ^Monday, 
March  3rd,  1884,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M. 

P.  P.  Parker, 

Attest:  Chairman  of  Board. 

W.  E.  Pew, 
County  Clerk. 

The  next  recorded  meeting  of  the  Board  took  place  not  on  ■March 
Srd,  however,  but  on  April  8,  1884.  During  the  interval  between 
the  recorded  meetings  of  February  14th  and  April  8,  1884,  the 
meeting  set  for  March  Srd  in  the  minutes  of  February  14th  was  held, 
not  at  the  county  seat,  however,  but  at  the  house  of  W.  E.  Pew.  Of 
this  meeting  no  minutes  were  kept  and  none  appears  in  the  records. 
It  was  at  this  meeting  that  the  fight  over  the  location  and  name  of 
the  county  seat  took  place,  and  it  was  owing  to  the  general  disorder 
and  disagreement  which  was  rife  at  the  meeting  that  no  minutes 
were  kept.  The  commissioners,  knowing  beforehand  of  the  dissatis- 
faction with  which  their  location  of  the  county  seat  had  been  met, 
came  fully  determined  to  carry  out  their  plans  regardless  of  the  ob- 
jections of  a  majority  of  the  settlers.  About  twenty  settlers  gathered 
to  protest  against  the  action  of  the  commissioners  in  locating  the 
couny  seat  as  they  did.  The  meeting  was  an  exciting  one.  Gathered 
in  a  small  shack,  whose  dimensions  were  10  by  12  feet,  provided 
only  with  bunks,  benches,  three,  chairs  and  a  small  table,  they 
observed  absolutely  no  order.  Consequently  this  meeting  of  pioneers 
was  characterized  by  a  great  deal  of  warmth  and  intensity  of  feeling. 
On  the  one  hand  were  the  settlers  from  the  Big  Coulee  country,  who 
opposed  the  location  of  the  county  seat  at  the  present  site  of  Cando. 
They  knew  themselves  to  be  in  the  majority,  and,  believing  in  the 
rule  of  the  majority,  they  stubbornly  resisted  the  action  of  the 
three  commisioners  and  their  one  or  two  supporters  in  arbitrarily 
locating  the  county  seat  against  their  wishes.  On  the  other  side 
were  the  commissioners,  who,  knowing  that  they  were  acting  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  future  county  and  that  they  had  authority 
so  to  act  from  the  Governor,  stood  their  ground,  determined  to  carry 
out  their  plans  despite  the  noisy  mob  who  opposed  them,  knowing 
\do  that  if  once  they  showed  the  least  hesitation  or  the  least  uncer- 
tainty a-bout  their  right  to  act,  the  day  would  be  lost  and  the  mob 
would  win.  The  discussion  waxed  hot;  led  by  J.  W.  Cannella  the 
settlers  from  Big:  Coulee  would  not  be  satisfied,  they  would  not  be 
dictated  to  by  a  little  group  of  county  commissioners.  The  struggle 
-was  only  made  fiercer  by  the  dogcjed  determination  which  was  dis- 
played on  both  sides.  For  the  commissioners  the  struge^le  was  par- 
ticularly hard ;  they  were  placed  in  a  peculiar  position.  They  had 
to  contend  against  settlers  who  were  their  best  friends,  for  isolation 
on  the  lonely  prairies  of  North  Dakota  in  the  early  eighties  fostered 
binding-  and  fraternal  friendships  among  those  pioneers,  which  only 
men  who  have  struggled  side  by  side  against  the  same  hardships 
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can  appreciate.  Thus  the  commissioners  were  plac'ed  in  an  unpleas- 
ant and  difficult  position.  It  was  as  if  a  mother  were  withholding 
from  her  child  a  sweet  morsel  which,  although  it  would  afford  the 
child  considerable  satisfaction  for  the  moment,  would  ultimately  be 
for  its  disadvantage.  So  these  commissioners  stood  their  ground 
in  the  face  of  the  severest  censure  and  abuse  from  their  friends. 
As  the  discussion  grew  hotter  and  fiercer,  and  the  commissioners  had 
reiterated  time  after  time  their  determination  not  to  yield,  J.  W. 
Cannella,  who  had  gradually  assumed  the  leadership  of  that  faction 
opposed  to  the  commissioners,  taking  advantage  of  a  temporary  lull, 
gained  the  floor,  and  speaking,  as  it  were,  for  all  those  who  sided 
with  him,  said : 

"You  can't  do  that,  that  is  illegal,  that  is  against  the  wishes  o£ 
the  majority.  You  can't  do  it.  It  isn't  in  the  power  of  the  county 
commissioners  to  locate  the  county  seat  without  the  consent  of  the 
majority.   We'll  get  out  an  injunction  and  stop  you." 

Chairman  Parker,  aroused  by  this  challenge,  and  speaking  for  the 
commissioners,  called  out  so  as  to  be  heard  above  the  surrounding 
din : 

''Now  gentlemen,  several  names  have  been  suggested.  There  has 
been  much  talk  about  our  not  having  power  to.  locate  this  county 
seat  where  we  see  fit.  But  we'll  show  you  that  we  can  do  it.  And 
furthermore,  just  to  show  what  we  can  do,  we'll  name  this  county 
seat  Can-do." 

And  so  the  town  received  its  name,  that  day,  at  the  hands  of  the 
county  commissioners,  who  had  the  courage  to  act  upon  their  best 
judgment  in  the  face  of  ahuse  from  their  closest  friends.  They 
located  and  named  the  town  of  Cando,  and  made  it  the  county  seat. 
Their  decision  was  endorsed  the  next  fall  by  a  majority  of  the  voters 
when  the  proposition  to  change  the  location  of  the  county  seat  was 
put  to  a  vote.  The  settlers  along  the  Big  Coulee  had  brought  the 
proposition  up,  hoping  to  obtain  by  this  method  what  they  could  not 
get  from  the  commissioners.  But  the  measure  failed,  and  the  strug- 
gle over  the  county  seat  of  Towner  county  was  ended. 
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MEXXOXITE  SETTLEMENTS  IX  XORTH  DAKOTA. 

HAZEL  J.  LOYXES. 

Mexnonites  IX  Cavalier  Couxty. 

The  immigration  of  the  2\Iennonites  to  South  Russia  at  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century- 
has  been  mentioned.  In  18T1  or  1872  the  Czar  proclaimed  that 
every  citizen  was  obHged  to  serve  in  the  army.  This,  being  contrary 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  ^lennonites,  caused  them  to  send  a  petition  to 
the  Cza«r  asking  him  a  new  grant  of  privileges.  The  Czar  consented 
to  three  things  in  lieu  of  military  service:  labor  in  forestry,  labor 
in  shipbuilding  for  the  navy,  and  sanitary  work  on  the  battlefield 
and  hospital.^  In  asking  of  the  jMennonites  the  reason  for  coming 
to  America  from  Russia  the  answer  is  given  in  each  case  that  they 
did  not  want  to  serve  in  the  army  or  remain  where  their  sons  would 
be  compelled  to  do  so.  Once  in  a  while  the  fact  of  working  for  the 
state  in  forestry  or  other  lines  is  mentioned.  The  one  cause  for  this 
move  is,  however,  found  in  enforced  military  service. 

i\Iost  of  the  INIennonites  who  went  into  ^Manitoba  in  18T4  to  18TG 
were  poor  and  no  implements  were  brought  with  them  on  account  of 
the  great  distance.  ]\Ianitoba  at  that  time  was  sparsely  settled  and 
markets  were  distant.  There  was  great  hardship  and  privation 
among  these  people  as  they  had  little  if  any  money.  Prices  of  all 
kinds,  especiallv  of  food  products,  were  high.-  These  immigrants 
worked  at  anvthing  they  could  find  to  do,  receiving  whatever  com- 
pensation might  be  given  them.  Implements  were  not  easily  secured 
and  improper  tools  increased  the  difficulty.  Harrows  were  often 
made  of  Avood  without  the  use  of  any  iron  and  some  harrowed  the 
land  bv  means  of  brush  tied  together  with  ropes.  The  first  crops 
which  were  small  were  reaped  with  a  cradle  and  sickle.  These  col- 
onists borrowed  $47,000,  it  is  said,  from  the  English  government, 
and  the  pavment  of  the  money  was  guaranteed  by  the  Menonites  in 
the  older  Canadian  settlements.  The  last  of  this  debt  was  paid  in 
the  early  nineties. 

The  money  borrowed  made  the  purchasing  of  implements,  seed, 
etc.,  possible  and  in  time  prosperity  came  to  these  people  who  are 
still  living  in  their  communities,  in  a  great  measure,  as  thev  lived 
in  Europe.  "They  numbered  nearly  GOOO  when  they  came ;  and  their 
thrift  and  industry  have  made  their  settlement  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous in  the  province."^ 

'Letter  from  J.  J.  Balzer,   Mountain  T^ike,  Minnesota. 

^Chickens  were  75  cents  or  a  dollar  apiece,  epgs  $1.25  per  dozen,  potatoes  $1.35 
per  bushel,  salt  pork  30  cents  per  pound,  onions  $2.50  per  bushel,  turnijw  $2  per 
bushel  and  flour  $4  to  $5  per  hundred.  ^' 

"History  of  Canada,  Charles  G.  Roberts.  1897.  p.  385. 
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The  Mennonites  are  primarily  an  agricultural  people  and  as  a  rule 
are  successful  farmers.  In  some  places  they  are  noted  for  their  fine 
stock.  A  few  have  entered  other  industrial  fields  especially  those 
who  have  become  Americanized. 

In  Waterloo,  Moscow,  and  Gordon  townships  considerable  land  is 
owned  by  Mennonites  as  is  shown  by  the  maps  of  these  townships.  In 
addition  to  these  there  are  a  number  in  Sievert,  Earner,  and  Trier 
townships,  and  in  Munich,  a  town  on  the  branch  line  of  the  Great 
Northern  railroad,  that  extends  from  Lakota  to  Sarles.  There  are 
also  Mennonite  land  renters  in  these  townships,  as  much  of  the  land 
owned  by  others  than  Mennonites  is  held  by  non-resident  people. 

The  land  in  Cavalier  county  now  settled  by  Mennonites  is  a  beauti- 
ful rolling  prairie,  unbroken  except  by  ai  few  trails,  where  but  a  few 
years  since  'buffalo  bones  were  thickly  scattered  and  prairie  fires 
raged  every  autumn.  In  1888  the  first  Mennonite  settler  came  from 
Manitoba  and  by  1893  there  were  a  number  scattered  over  this 
section,  principally  west  of  Langdon.  The  houses  usually  built  by 
them  were  long,  low,  sod  houses,  sometimes  with  thatched  roofs 
with  the  barn  in  one  end  and  the  house  in  the  other,  separated  by  a 
partition  or  hallway.  Running  back  a  few  feet  into  the  house  and 
built  three  or  four  feet  high,  of  brick  or  stone,  was  the  furnace 
which  opened  into  an  out-door  shed  where  fuel  was  kept.  Over 
the  furnace  was  the  European  brick  oven.  The  Mennonites  often  pre- 
pared their  own  fuel,  which  was  made  of  a  mixture  of  straw  and 
manure.  This  fuel  was  made  during  the  summer,  manure  was 
spread  out  on  the  ground,  straw  was  then  spread  over  it  and,  after 
a  rain,  a  horse  was  driven  around  over  it  mixing  it  thoroughly.  Ad- 
ditions were  made  from  time  to  time  and  the  process  repeated. 
This  mixture  was  then  cut  in  blocks,  laid  in  the  sun  and  after  being 
thoroughly  dried  was  piled  away  ready  for  use. 

The  dress  of  the  Mennonites  is  very  plain  and  fashionable  dress  is 
condemned  by  them  as  worldly.  The  women  part  their  hair  in  the 
middle,  comb  it  back  tig:htly,  braid  it  and  coil  it  at  the  back  of  their 
heads.  Their  head  dress  is  a  square  shawl  folded  from  corner  to 
corner  and  tied  over  the  head  with  one  corner  loose  at  the  back. 
These  are  much  worn  indoors  as  well  as  out  and  are  also  worn  by  the 
children.   The  men  in  this  settlement  have  no  peculiar  costume. 

•  There  are  three  Mennonite  churches  in  Cavalier  county  located  as 
seen  on  the  township  maps.  The  church  at  Munich  and  the  one 
the  shortest  distance  from  Langdon  are  of  the  same  sect  and  ar« 
probably  of  the  "General  Conference  of  the  Mennonites  of  North 
America,"  while  the  church  located  between  these  two  and  sometimes 
called  the  Rosehill  church,  being  near  that  post  office,  is  a  Mennonite 
Brethern  church  and  belongs  to  the  "Bundes  Conference."  The 
Pastor  of  the  Mennonite  Brethern  church.  Rev.  Johann  Enns,  ex- 
plains that  the  differences  between  these  churches  is  in  baptism,  the 
ATennonite  Brethern  baptisinp-  bv  immersion  while  the  others  baptise 
by  pouring.  The  Mennonite  Bretheren,  also,  do  not  allow  their  mem- 
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bers  to  smoke  and  require  a  somewhat  more  strict  withdrawal  from 
the  world. 

In  the  church  at  [Munich  the  order  of  the  service  is  very  much  the 
same  as  in  most  evangelical  churches.  There  are  in  the  ]\Iennonite 
churches  two  entrances  to  the  church,  sometimes  from  the  outside 
and  sometimes  from  a  hall.  These  entrances  open  into  two  waiting 
rooms  or  cloak  rooms,  one  for  the  men  and  one  for  the  women,  and 
men  and  women  go  from  their  waiting  rooms  to  the  church,  the  men 
sitting  on  one  side  and  the  women  on  the  other.  The  ^lennonites 
have  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  also  an  ordinance  of 
foot  washing. 

The  present  appearance  of  this  ]\Iennonite  settlement  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  a  few  years  ago.  There  are  many  fine  frame 
houses  often  surrounded  by  a  grove  of  trees  and  the  yards  of  many 
are  bright  with  flowers,  for  the  women  take  great  pride  in  their 
flower  gardens  and  in  house  plants.  In  Cavalier  county  these  people 
grow  quantities  of  small  fruit  such  as  currants,  gooseberries,  rasp- 
berries, etc.,  and  some  are  making  experiments  with  larger  fruits. 
There  are  few,  if  any,  of  the  old  sod  houses  in  which  the  ^lennonites 
used  to  live,  though  here  and  there  are  seen  the  remains  of  an  old 
house. 

The  men  all  speak  English,  some  very  fluently,  but  the  older  wo- 
men speak  little  English.  The  children  are  learning  the  English 
language  in  the  schools  and  are  also  taught  German  in  winter  school 
held  by  one  of  the  well  educated  ]\Iennonites.  German  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  home  and  of  the  church.  These  people  who  have  come 
from  the  communities  in  Canada  are  becoming  Americanized  very 
quickly  while  they  will  tell  you  that  in  ^Manitoba  their  friends  are 
living  very  much  the  same  as  in  Europe. 

As  a  class  the  ^lennonites  seem  to  be  very  thriftv,  honest  and 
cordial,  though  there  are  some  exceptions  here  as  among  other  peo- 
ple. Those  who  spea  :k  English  readily  are  willing  to  talk  and  tell 
what  they  know  of  their  church  and  people,  seeming  proud  of  the 
changes  they  have  made  in  their  method  of  living. 

For  the  first  few  years  in  Cavalier  county  thev  had  hardships  as 
had  the  other  early  settlers  for  monev  was  hard  to  get  even  at  12 
per  cent,  interest  and  $20  bonus.  There  were  many  poor  crops  often 
because  of  frost,  market  in  many  cases  was  distant  and  when  they 
raised  grain  the  prices  were  low.  The  hardships  in  North  Dakota 
were  probably  less  than  they  were  in  Manitoba,  for  those  who  came 
from  Manitoba,  had  a  little  to  start  with.  Mr.  Peter  Pcnner,  the 
first  ^fennonite  in  Cavalier  county  said  that  when  he  arrived  in  Mani- 
toba after  his  six  weeks*  trip  from  Russia,  he  had  a  wife  and  child 
and  $2.50,  but  when  he  drove  across  from  Manitoba  to  his  present 
home  he  had  a  team  of  horses,  a  voke  of  oxen  and  a  cow. 

Mr.  Penner  came  from  the  Dneiper  vallcv.  Russia,  sixty-two  miles 
south  and  a  little  east  of  Alexandrov.  Their  market  had  been  a 
town  on  the  sea  of  Azof.   There  all  kinds  of  grain  were  grown  and 
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an  abundance  of  grapes.  Mr.  Penner  came  in  1876  with  the  third 
and  last  large  group  which  moved  from  Russia  to  Manitoba.  The 
journev  was  by  rail  to  Berlin,  then  to  Hamburg  where  the  boat  was 
taken  across  to  ^Montreal.  In  Cavalier  county  there  are  now  Mennon- 
ites  from  different  settlements  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  from 
^Manitoba,  but  few,  if  any,  directly  from  Russia. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  MENNONITE  CHURCH. 

The  origin  of  the  Mennonite  Church  was  probably  in  the  Walden- 
sian  movement,  though  some  trace  it  back  much  farther.  Peter 
Waldo,  a  rich  merchant  of  Lyons,  in  1160,  united  with  a  sect  who 
were  opposed  to  various  teachings  of  the  Rom  :an  Catholic  Church 
as,  infant  baptism,  bearing  arms,  taking  oaths,  etc.  People  of  these 
doctrines  became  numerous  in  Switzerland,  northern  Italy,  eastern 
and  southern  France,  western  Germany,  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 
Hundreds  were  martyrs  for  their  faith  before  the  time  of  Luther 
and  many  more  suffered  severe  persecution  after  his  time.  This 
non-resistant  sect  was  often  derisively  termed  Anabaptists  bv  the 
Roman  Catholics,  Lutherans  and  Ca.lvinists.  In  1536  Menno  Simons 
became  a  very  influential  teacher  and  organizer  among  them  and 
from  him  a  portion  of  the  people  adopted  the  namic  ^lennonite.^  Men- 
no  Simons  was  born  in  Friesland,  1492,  and  was  educated  for  the 
priesthood,  taking  up  his  duties  at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  In  1531, 
hearing  of  the  martyrdom  of  Snyder,  he  began  to  inquire  of  his 
faith  and  became  a  faithful  and  close  student  of  the  Scripture.  Af- 
ter a  very  careful  study  of  the  Bible  for  himself  and  questioning 
men  well  informed  in  religious  matters,  among  whom  was  Luther, 
he,  wnth  a  few  companions,  were  re-baptised  and  in  1536  he  became 
a  preacher  among  the  non-resistant  sect  where  he  soon  became  recog- 
nized as  a  great  leader  because  of  his  faithful  work.  He  wrote  a 
number  of  books  which  were  printed  by  his  own  press  under  the 
protection  of  Count  von  Ahelfeldt  in  Holstein.  This  literature  was 
widely  scattered  and  greatly  aided  them  in  the  expansion  of  the 
movement.  On  account  of  the  Inquisition  Menno  Simons  wandered 
from  place  to  place  in  Holland  and  north  Germany,  preaching  and 
organizing:  congregations  as  he  went.  He  died  in  1559  in  Wuesten- 
felde,  Holland. 

Prussia  granted  the  Mennonites  freedom  of  worship  in  151:4,  and 
manv  moved  from  Holland  where  they  were  suffering  persecution 
by  the  reformed  church.  Austria  also  furnished  a  number  of  emi- 
grants to  Prussia,  for  Ferdinand,  the  kins:,  was  persecuting  all 
Protestants.  Prussia  under  Frederick  the  Great  granted  the  Men- 
nonites religious  freedom  and  exemption  from  militar}^  service  upon 
the  payment  of  $5,000  a  year.- 

In  1786  Catherine  II,  Empress  of  Russia,  in  need  of  experienced 


^Horsche,   The  Mennonites. 
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farmers  to  work  the  lands  newly  acquired  from  the  Turks  north  of 
the  Black  Sea,  invited  the  German  Mennonites  to  move  to  Russia. 
Their  traveling  expenses  were  paid,  bread  was  furnished  them  until 
they  could  grow  a  crop,  and  other  assistance  given  with  the  promise 
of  religious  freedom  and  exem.ption  from  military  duty.  There  was 
a  large  grant  of  land  made  in  the  beautiful  Dnieper  and  Motolschna 
valleys.^ 

The  first  transport  of  228  families  arrived  in  Taurien,  July  20th, 
1788.  In  1803  and  1804  about  300  families  went  to  Russia  and  dur- 
ing the  next  fifteen  years  some  300  more  settled  there.-  These  latter 
groups  left  Germany  during  the  Napoleonic  war  because  they  were 
being  forced  into  military  service.  In  Russia  they  were  allowed 
local  self-government.  Each  district  had  its  auditor,  clerk,  treas- 
urer, road  overseer,  commissioners  and  boa-rd  of  education.  Each 
village  had  its  officers  and  the  ministers  supervised  the  religious  in- 
terests, while  the  village  school  gave  instruction  in  elementary 
branches  and  sacred  history  in  the  German  lans^uage,  and  Russian 
was  also  taught.  Each  district  had  its  high  school  where  instruc- 
tion was  given  in  both  languages  in  Grammar,  Geography,  Physics, 
Arithmetic  Algebra,  Geometry,  Sacred  History,  General  History, 
Russian  History,  Composition,  Reading,  Spelling,  Pedagogy. 

The  principles  of  the  Mennonites  are  democratic,  as  they  hold  that 
all  believers  are  of  equal  rank.  Thev  attach  no  especial  sacredness 
to  their  meeting  place  and  their  ministers  receive  no  salary,  but 
carry  on  some  occupation  whereby  they  earn  their  living.  They  be- 
lieve in  a  very  simple  life  and  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  teachings  of 
Christ  to  indulge  in  the  fashions  of  the  world. 

The  doctrines  forming  the  base  of  the  Mennonite  Church  are  con- 
tained in  the  eighteen  articles  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  drawn  up 
at  Dordreht  in  1G32,  and  are  verv  similar  to  the  stated  doctrines  of 
the  Waldenses.  Conversion,  or  new  birth,  is  necessary  for  "neither 
Baptism,  Sacrament,  nor  Communion ;  nor  any  other  external  cere- 
money  can  equalify  us  that  we  may  please  God,  or  deceive  any  conso- 
lation or  promise  of  salvation  from  him."  Baptism  is  to  be  admin- 
istered upon  profession  of  faith,  but  infant  baptism  is  considered 
altogether  wrong.  The  general  method  of  baptism  is  bv  pouring, 
though  there  are  differences  in  this  regard  among  the  different  sects 
of  Menr.onites.  Elders  are  chosen  or  confirmed  'Svith  the  laying  on  of 
hands,"  and  here  some  little  division  has  come  about  because  of 
election  of  these  officers.  The  ordinance  of  foot  washing  as  a  sign 
of  humiliation  and  of  the  purification  of  the  soul  is  practiced  bv  the 
Mennonites  and  from  this  they  have  received  the  name  "Pedo- 
baptists."  The  twelfth  article  states  that  matrimony  is  permitted 
*'to  such  and  none  others  as  are  already  previous  to  their  marriage 
united  to  the  church  in  heart  and  soul,  have  received  the  same  bap- 
tism, belong  to  the  same  faith  and  doctrine,  and  lead  the  same  course 

'A  letter  from  T.  T.  Bnlzcr,  Arountaii\  I^ikc,  Minnesota. 
^Ilorsch,  Tlic  {Mennonites. 
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of  life."  Civil  government  is  believed  good  and  necessary  and  obed- 
ience to  it  is  taught,  but  swearing  oaths  and  bearing  arms  is  for- 
bidden. Excommunication  is  the  method  used  "for  the  amendment, 
and  not  for  the  destruction,  of  offenders ;  so  that  what  is  pure  may 
be  separated  from  what  is  impure."  The  offender  upon  repentance 
may  again  receive  his  standing  in  the  church  but  while  he  is  outside 
of  the  church  he  is  generally  to  be  shunned.^ 

The  principles  of  the  Mennonite  Church  have  been  given,  but  it 
is  not  found  as  a  closely  united  body  for  there  are  very  many  sects 
which  differ  in  minor  respects.  One  division  is  the  Bruderhoff, 
which  traces  its  origin  to  Jacob  Hutter  and  at  one  time  there  were 
twenty-four  communities  in  Moravia. 

In  1622  the  Mennonites  were  cruelly  persecuted  and  many  fled  to 
Hungary,  where  they  remained  until  1762,  when  many  went  to  Rou- 
mania  and  later  to  Russia,  settling  at  Wirschenka,  "All  that  re- 
mained of  these  people  emigrated, .  1874-6,  from  Russia  to  South 
Dakota."^  The  Amish  division  took  place  in  Switzerland  in  1820 
and  these  followers  of  Jacob  Amen  are  found  in  Illinois,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Ohio.  The  general  Conference  of  Mennonites  which 
drew  up  a  constitution,  in  1898,  are  of  the  most  modern  of  all  and 
more  will  be  said  of  them  later.  The  Old  or  Wisler  Mennonites, 
separated  from  the  Mennonite  church  because  of  their  objection 
to  the  introduction  of  the  Sunday  School ;  they  are  found  in  Indiana. 
The  Bundes  Conference  is  a  group  of  Mennonites  holding  to  baptism 
by  immersion. 

There  are  many  other  divisions  of  the  Mennonites ;  some  of  these 
are  local  and  have  arisen  because  of  slight  differences.  The  Men- 
nonites of  North  America  are  now  united  in  four  conferences.^ 
Some  of  these  sects  differ  in  method  of  baptism,  some  in  regard  to 
the  plainness  of  dress  and  in  respect  to  the  degree  of  separation  of 
their  members  from  people  of  other  churches  or  from  the  world, 
and  in  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Scripture. 

THE  MENNONITES  IN  AMERICA. 

William  Penn,  during  his  second  visit  to  Germany,  in  1677^  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  Mennonites  of  the  Palatinate  and  upon 
obtaining  possession  of  Pennsylvania  made  it  known  to  them  that 
it  was  to  be  an  asylum  for  the  oppressed.  Accordingly  a  little  band 
of  thirteen  men  and  their  families,  thirty-three  in  all,  sailed  from 
London  on  the  "Concord,"  July  24,  1683,  landing  at  Philadelphia 
on  October  6th.  This  little  band,  the  first  Mennonites  to  come  to 
America,  settled  at  Germantown,  Pennsylvania.  Others  followed 
to  enjoy  the  freedom  offered  in  this  new  land.*  The  first  Mennon- 
ite meeting  house  was  built  in  1708,  and  on  May  23rd  the  first  bap- 
tismal service  took  place. ^ 

^From  the  Confession:  of  Faith,  drawn  up  at  Dordrecht,  1683. 
-Horsche,  The  Mennonites. 

^Rev.  J.  J.  Balzer,  Mountain  Lake,  Minnesota. 

*Krehbiel,  The  History  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Mennonites  of  North  America, 
'^Horsch,  The  Mennonites. 
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Mennonites  continued  coming  from  Switzerland,  Germany  and 
other  parts  of  Europe  and  in  1740  there  were  more  than  fifty  con- 
gregations in  Pennsylvania,  some  having  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  members.^ 

Waterloo,  Waterloo  county,  Ontario,  was  first  settled  1801  by 
Mennonites  who  were  joined  in  1806  by  others  from  Pennsylvania. - 
This  number  was  undoubtedly  increased  by  other  emigrants  from 
Europe.  A  few  years  later,  in  1822,  Christian  Nafifziger,  an  Amish 
Mennonite' from  Munich,  Bavaria,  applied  to  the  British  govern- 
ment for  a  grant  of  land  of  fifty  acres,  in  Wilmot,  Waterloo  county, 
to  each  family  who  would  come  from  Germany.  The  grant  was 
made,  and  in  1826  Naffziger  returned  to  Canada  with  a  number  of 
settlers.^  . 

It  was  estimated  that  there  were  58,000  Mennonites  in  America  in 
1840.  These  immigrants  being  poor  and  persecuted  brought  little 
or  nothing  with  them  and  they  suffered  great  privations  and  hard- 
ships in  the  wilderness.  Their  condidion  was  not  suitable  to  keep- 
ing a  high  state  of  relio^ious  life  and  educational  facilities  were  lack- 
ing. Because  of  the  tendency  to  grow  away  from  the  church,  the 
Mennonites  in  Europe  protested  against  the  emigration  of  their 
friends  to  America.  The  Mennonites  of  America  were  separated 
t.nd  distinct  groups  gradually  developed.  Some  found  these  differ- 
ences sufficient  to  be  barriers  to  fellowship. 

There  was,  however,  a  movement  which  tended  to  counteract  the 
division.  This  was  the  growth  of  local  conferences  in  different  sec- 
tions. In  1841  the  Mennonite  Churches  of  Pennsylvania  were 
divided  into  three  districts  in  each  of  which  were  held  two  confer- 
ences annually  for  consultation  with  regard  to  church  affairs,  while 
in  Canada,  there  was  an  annual  meeting  alternately  at  Waterloo. 
Clinton  and  T^Iarkham.  These  attempts  were  local,  and  doctrinal 
points  were  discussed  and  absolute  uniformity  required.  The  arbi- 
trary church  government  alienated  many  young  people  who  united 
with  other  churches.  These  conditions  were  threatening  and  some 
of  the  farsighted  Mennonites  began  to  feel  the  necessity  for  uni- 
fication. 

Various  things  helped  to  break  down  some  of  the  barriers  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  a  movement  toward  unification.  After  the  War 
of  1812,  conditions  were  much  improved  and  on  account  of  material 
prosperity,  provision  could  be  made  for  education,  which  did  much 
in  breaking  down  prejudice  and  in  opening  the  way  for  a  literature 
of  their  own.  Another  considerable  influence  in  this  direction  was 
exerted  through  immigration.  Slight  differences  in  form  did  not 
bar  the  new-comer  from  fellowship  hut  they  were  tolerated.  This 
made  it  easier  for  these  churches  which  tolerated  the  differences  in 


^Grubb,  The  Mennonites  Church  of  Gcrniantovvn ,  190(). 

2Smith,  Canada,  Past,  Present  r.nd  Future,  1861,  Vol.  11.,  p.  121. 
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friends  from  Europe  to  overlook  the  same  in  their  neighbors.  The 
third  great  factor  in  this  preparation  for  unification  was  through 
the  migration  westward.  In  the  west  isolated  churches  were  estab- 
lished which  desired  a  close  bond  of  fellowship  and  this  was  made 
possible  by  railroads  which  greatly  reduced  distances  and  made 
connection  between  these  scattered  churches  possible. 

The  growth  of  Mennonite  literature  was  an  important  factor  in 
uniting  the  various  churches.  The  first  Mennonite  paper,  Religioser 
Bolschafter,  was  printed,  owned  and  edited  by  John  H.  Oberholzer, 
a  locksmith,  and  at  that  time  minister  of  the  Swamp  Mennonite 
church  at  Milford,  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania,  the  first  number 
appearing  in  1852.  In  1856  an  interest  was  taken  in  the  paper  and 
a  stock  company  was  organized  at  Milford  Square.  The  paper  was 
not  now  confined  alone  to  religious  topics  and  the  contents  were 
much  improved  as  Mr.  Oberholzer  had  more  time  to  devote  to  the 
literary  work  in  the  Christliche  Volksblatt,  as  it  was  now  named. 
This  paper  has  been  changed  a  number  of  times,  and  is  now  con- 
solidated with  Ins  Heimad;  and  published  at  Berne,  Indiana,  and  it 
appears  under  the  title  'Christlicher  Bundesbote. 

A  union  of  all  the  Mennonites  of  North  America  proposed  in  the 
columns  of  the  Volksblatt  and  a  suggestion  made  that  a  conference 
be  convened  to  elect  men  and  provide  for  a  meeting  at  a  later  date 
to  agree  on  a  creed  and  those  who  accepted  it  should  be  the  real 
Mennonite  denominations.  No  action  was  taken  but  articles  ap- 
peared from  time  to  time  agitating  a  movement  toward  unification. 
Finally  at  a  meeting  in  southeastern  Iowa,  in  1859,  was  planted  the 
seed  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Mennonites  of  North  Amer- 
ica. Two  churches,  the  Zion  and  West  Point,  made  up  of  recent 
immigrants  from  Bavaria  and  the  Palatinate,  at  their  conference 
selected  a  committee  to  correspond  with  other  churches  and  invite 
them  to  unite  with  them.  In  1860  an  invitation  was  issued  through 
the  Volksblatt  to  the  Mennonites  to  attend  the  Iowa  conference, 
before  mentioned.  Four  churches  were  represented,  Zion,  West 
Point,  and  Polk  City,  Iowa  and  Schwamm,  Bucks  county,  Penn- 
sylvania. Mr.  Oberholzer,  the  editor  of  the  Mennonite  paper  was 
the  delegate  from  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  second  General  Conference,  1861,  eight  churches  were  rep- 
resented and  a  resolution  was  passed  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Theological  institution  as  soon  as  possible.  Daniel  Hege  of  Sum- 
merfield,  Illinois,  was  sent  out  in  1862  to  solicit  subscriptions.  In 
seventeen  Weeks  he  had  subscriptions  for  $3,150,  though  the  coun- 
try was  in  a  very  bad  condition  and  times  were  dull  on  account  of 
the  war. 

The  Mennonite  school,  Christian  Educational  Institution  of  the 
Mennonite  Denomination,  was  established  at  Wadsworth,  Ohio,  in 
1866,  at  the  cost  of  $12,145.  The  school  opened  in  January,  1868, 
v/ith  an  attendance  of  twenty-four  young  men,  thirteen  of  whom 
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were  from  outside  Wadsworth.  There  was  a  teacher  of  German 
who  was  also  principal  and  an  English  teacher  when  the  school 
opened,  but  the  theological  instructor  came  later  and  was  brought 
from  Silesia  upon  liberal  terms  to  take  the  position.  Poor  business 
management  and  heavy  expenses  in  carrying  on  the  work  were  ser- 
ious handicaps  to  success.  To  this  difficulty  was  added  differences 
between  the  instructors  and  a  decrease  in  attendance  so  that  the 
school  was  discontinued  in  1877. 

In  1882,  owing  to  the  number  of  Mennonites,  a  school  was  estab- 
lished in  the  Alexandervoll  settlement  but  the  next  year  a  new  school 
building  was  erected  in  Halstead  and  supported  by  the  Kansas  con- 
ference. In  1865  an  Indian  mission  school  was  brought  into  connec- 
tion with  it.  After  the  five  years  had  expired,  for  which  the  Kansas 
conference  was  to  support  the  school  it  was  decided  to  locate  the 
school  at  Newton,  Kansas.  In  1893  the  main  building  for  Bethel 
College  was  erected  and  this  college  became  the  leading  Mennonite 
school  and  is  supported  bv  those  outside  of  the  Kansas  conference. 
In  this  same  year  the  Halstead  school  was  absorbed  by  the  Bethel 
College. 

Home  mission  work  was  carried  on  among  the  Mennonites  for 
some  time,  but  their  first  attempt  in  foreign  work  was  in  1879,  when 
an  attempt  to  establish  a  mission  in  Alaska  failed.  The  next  year, 
however,  a  mission  was  successfully  established  at  Darlington,  In- 
dian Territory,  among  the  Arrapahoe  Indians.  In  1883  another 
mission  was  established  at  Cantonment  and  the  building^s  evacuated 
by  the  militia  were  used.  In  1893  a  mission  was  established  among 
the  Moki  Indians  and  later  two  mission  stations  in  British  India.^ 

The  Mennonites  took  some  part,  in  the  great  westward  movement 
after  the  Civil  War.  A  group  of  men  were  sent  out  from  Summer- 
field,  Illinois,  to  inspect  the  western  lands,  and  reported  favorably 
on  Nebraska.  About  this  time  rumors,  that  the  Russian  government 
was  proposing  to  abrogate  the  privileges  given  the  Mennonites, 
reached  America.  The  rumor  proved  true  and  not  only  in  Russia, 
but  in  Germany  and  Austria,  military  service  was  made  compulsory. 
Deputations  from  Prussia  and  independent  travellers  both  came  to 
America  to  inspect  various  portions  of  the  country.  In  1872  four 
young  men  went  to  Summerfield,  Illinois,  and  from  there  west  with 
some  members  of  that  congregation.  This  European  movement 
gave  impetus  to  the  westward  migration  of  the  Mennonites  and 
plans  were  made  lor  uniting  with  the  prospective  European  immi- 
gration. In  1873  the  region  about  Halstead  was  chosen  as  a  de- 
sirable place  by  some  men  who  went  out  with  Krehbiel.  The  greater 
part  of  the  immigration  came  later  than  1873  and  the  delay  was 
largely  due  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  means  of  transportation  for 
the  poor.  The  Mennonite  Board  of  Guardians  was  orgamized,  and. 
in  spite  of  the  panic  of  1873,  by  May  there  was  $11,500  collected  and 
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the  East  District  conference  organization  had  $8,000.  This  was  but 
the  beginning  of  the  contributions  and  loans  for  this  purpose.  To 
these  were  added  aid  for  the  poor  after  they  had  reached  America. 
Settlements  were  made  in  Dakota,  Manitoba,  Minnesota,  Nebraska 
and  Kansas,  the  last  named  receiving  the  greatest  number. 

In  1896  the  number  of  congregations  united  in  the  conference 
with  which  this  discussion  has  to  do,  had  increased  to  sixty,  while 
at  the  first  conference,  1859,  there  were  only  two.  These  people 
have  come  from  Holland,  South  Gei;many,  Bavaria,  Prussia,  North 
Germany,  Russia,  Switzerland  and  southeast  France. 
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BITS  OF  HISTORY  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  EARLY 
DAYS  OE  THE  NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 
AND    THE    ORGANIZATION    OF  ITS 
LAND  DEPARTMENT. 

JAMES  B.  POWER. 

Public  attention  to  our  new  northwest  was  first  attracted  by  the 
Act  of  Congress,  in  1864,  granting  a  charter  to  the  Northern  Pacific 
Company  to  build  a  railroad  from  Lake  Superior  to  Puget  Sound. 
Duluth,  then  not  much  more  than  a  port  of  entry,  immortalized  as 
the  Zenith  City  of  the  Unsalted  Seas,  by  Proctor  Knott's  great 
speech  ■  ridiculing  the  project,  was  to  be  the  starting  point  of  the 
road.  Interest  in  the  enterprise  and  the  country  did  not,  however, 
become  general  until  commencement  of  construction,  February  15, 
1870,  when  ground  was  first  broken  at  the  Northern  Pacific  junction 
with  the  St.  Paul  and  Duluth  road  (now  Carlton)  and  track  laid  to 
Brainerd  that  year,  to  the  Ked  River  in  1871,  to  Jamestown  in  1873 
and  to  Bismarck  in  the  summer  of  1873.  By  that  time  our  new 
northwest  was  much  in  evidence,  it  was  being  talked  about  and  every 
much  written  about.  After  reaching  Bismarck  nothing  further  was 
done  in  way  of  extension  until  1879  when  work  was  resumed  and 
that  year  track  laid  to  a  point  some  fifty  miles  west  of  Mandan,  and 
in  1880  reached  the  Dakota-Montana  Hne,  where  a  silver  spike  was 
driven  to  commemorate  the  event.  Its  continuance  westward  fol- 
lowed rapidly,  until  the  driving  of  the  golden  spike  in  September, 
1883,  near  Gold  Creek,  Montana,  when  the  road  was  in  control  of 
the  Villard  party,  connected  into  one  solid  chain  the  eastern  and 
western  links  of  the  great  enterprise. 

The  operating  department  of  the  road  was  organized  in  the 
spring  of  1872,  with  C.  W.  Mead  as  general  manager,  J.  M.  Han- 
naford,  then  clerk,  now  second  vice  president  of  the  road,  Geo. 
Sheriff,  station  agent  at  the  Northern  Pacific  Junction,  now  auditor 
of  passenger  receipts,  M.  P.  Martin,  in  the  engineering  department 
in  1872,  now  in  the  accounting  department  on  the  west  end,  and  O.  C. 
Greene,  superintendent  of  telegraph,  are  the  only  ones  of  all  the 
employees  at  that  time  now  connected  with  the  road.  Jay  Cooke 
was  the  financiail  agent  of  the  company.  His  wish  was  to  popularize 
the  enterprise  a.nd  place  all  its  bonds  and  stock  in  this  country,  in 
fact,  to  make  it  an  American  enterprise,  and  he  was  so  sure  that  he 
could  do  this,  that  he  lefused  to  entertain  an  offer  made  by  Dutch 
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capitalists  in  1871,  to  take  the  larger  majority  of  the  first  mortgage 
bonds  secured  by  the  company's  land  east  of  the  Missouri  river. 
With  this  purpose  in  view  he  endeavored  by  most  liberally  patroniz- 
ing influential  financial  and  principal  daily  papers  in  the  money 
centers  as  well  as  other  widely  read  publications,  to  have  published 
attractive  articles  regarding  the  character  of  the  country  through 
which  the  road  was  to  run,  the  richness  of  the  lands,  the  wealth 
producing  possibilities  in  its  development.  In  this  way  he  hoped  to 
create  in  the  minds  of  the  public  generally,  and  particularly  of  pros- 
pective investors,  such  favorable  impressions  that  the  sale  of  the 
securities  would  be  easily  and  quickly  made,  the  value  of  the  granted 
lands  being  the  basic  value  of  a  large  amount  of  the  company's 
securities,  particularly  so  its  first  mortgage  7  3-10  land  grant  bonds. 
In  the  furtherance  of  this  scheme  he,  early  in  the  summer  of  1870, 
brought  together  a  party  of  well  known  writers  and  influential  news- 
paper men  to  make  a  trip  from  St.  Paul  to  and  down  the  Red  River 
valley.  He  expected  in  return  glowing  write-ups  of  the  beauties, 
richness  and  brilliant  future  of  the  country. 

The  members  of  the  party  were  Bayard  Taylor,  the  well  known 
traveller  and  writer,  Chas  A.  Dana  (Assistant  Secretary  of  War  in 
1862)  of  the  New  York  Sun,  Wm.  Bross  (Ex-Lieut  Governor  of 
Illinois)  of  the  Qiicago  Tribune,  Geo.  Evans  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  Samuel  Bowles  of  the  Springfield,  Mass.,  Republican,  C. 
C.  Cofiin,  a  famous  war  correspondent  and  author  for  the  Boston 
Journal,  representatives  of  the  New  York  World,  Toledo  Blake,  the 
Chicago  Advance  (a  religious  paper)  and  a  few  others  of  lesser 
note,  in  all  about  a  dozen.  I  was  then  chief  clerk  in  the  U.  S.  Sur- 
veyor-General's ofiice  in  St.  Paul,  and  it  so  happened  that  I  was  just 
then  detailed  for  special  duty  at  the  U.  S.  Land  Offlce  at  Pembina, 
then  the  only  U.  S.  Land  Office  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Dakotas. 
Enos  Stutsman  was  register  there  and  Geo.  F.  Potter  receiver.  Ar- 
rangements were  made  whereby  I  could  accompanv  the  party.  Wit^i 
one  exception  they  were  old  campaigners,  travelling  with  light  bag- 
gage and  clothing  suitable  for  such  a  trip.  The  single  exception 
had  with  him  two  trunks,  changes  of  clothing  for  all  conditions 
and  occasions,  dress  suit,  oxford  ties,  top  boots,  umbrella,  rain 
coat,  rifle,  six-shooter,  rubber  air  bed  and  pillows,  linen  sheets,  a 
contrivance  with  which  he  could  support  a  mosquito  bar  over  his 
bed,  a  complete  fishing  tackle  and  with  it  all  a  darky  servant  to  care 
for  him  and  liis  l)elongings.  He  was,  witlial,  a  good  fellow,  and 
as  it  was  his  first  trip  of  the'  kind,  he  needed  initiation  only  in  some 
of  the  rough  ways  of  life  to  bring  out  his  real  worth,  and  he  certainly 
received  it  before  we  again  saw  St.  Paul. 

We  left  St.  l^aul  by  special  train  on  the  St.  Paul  and  Pacific 
(now  the  Great  Northern)  making  a  quick  run  to  Morris,  then  its 
western  terminus,  there  finding  coaches  and  baggage  wagons  with 
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complete  camping  outfit.  We  started  overland  immediately  after 
lunch,  making  about  fifteen  miles  to  our  camp  ground. 

It  was  here  that  our  exquisite  had  his  first  experience  in  the  pleas- 
ures of  camp  life ;  it  was  a  hot  night,  the  air  filled  with  mosquitos, 
our  sleeping  tent  was  protected  as  well  as  could  be  from  the  pests, 
but  they  found  every  crevice,  evidently  hungry  for  the  choice  blood 
of  tender,  well-fed  city  people,  and,  notwithstanding  all  our  efforts 
to  keep  them  out,  the  tent  was  soon  filled  with  the  buzzing,  biting 
torments.  Sleep,  for  us,  was  out  of  the  question ;  our  tenderfoot 
.correspondent,  howeyer,  in  spotless  night  robe,  on  a  soft  air  filled 
bed,  with  fine  cool  linen  sheets,  snugly  tucked  away  in  his  mosquito 
protector,  soon  fell  into  profound  slumber,  undisturbed  by  the  mut- 
terings,  growlings,  explosive  English  and  tobacco  smoke  of  his 
restless  companions.  The  first  approach  to  daylight  we  were  out, 
anything  for  a  change  from  the  miseries  of  the  night,  tent  flaps  were 
thrown  wide  open  for  air,  the  warmth  brought  in  our  tormentors  by 
additional  thousands,  through  it  all,  Chumley,  as  he  had  been  named 
by  Dana,  was  sleeping  like  a  babe.  It  did  not  seem  right  that  one 
man  should  be  allowed  to  have  so  much  solid  comfort  after  all  we 
had  suffered  during  the  night,  so  very  carefully  the  bars  were  re- 
moved and  the  ravenous  insects  soon  covered  the  sleeping  victim, 
his  thin  linen  offering  no' protection  from  them.  In  a  few  minutes 
we  had  the  malicious  pleasure  of  seeing  the  most  frantic  and  gro- 
tesque movements  by  the  half -awakened  sleeper,  until,  when  fully 
roused  and  fairly  on  his  feet,  we  had  poured  at  us  like  hot  shot 
in  more  vigorous  than  polite  language  his  opinion  of  those  who 
would  play  such  a  scurvy  trick.  Another  blast  was  delivered  be- 
cause he  was  called  out  at  such  a  beastly  hour  for  breakfast,  and  a 
breakfast  in  the  open  soon  after  sunrise  was  a  new  one  on  him. 
But  there  w^as  where  he  had  the  best  of  us,  for  his  valet  behind  him 
waved  a  great  fan,  permitting  him  to  eat  in  comparative  comfort, 
while  we  poor  unattended  mortals  had  to  fight  as  we  best  could  for 
ours.  But  he  had  to  do  without  his  usual  morning  plunge,  and  that 
rather  evened  up  things  again  for  we  were  not  as  a  bunch,  regular 
plungers. 

That  day  we  drove  to  Fort  Abercrombie,  leaving  our  camp  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river  and  gladly  accepted  the  cordial  invitation  of 
the  officers  to  spend  the  night  with  them.  Lieut.  Col.  L.  C.  Hunt, 
20th  Infantry,  was  commanding  officer,  the  garrison,  Co.  D,  20th 
Infantry,  and  Indian  scouts,  8  officers  and  75  enlisted  men.  The 
fort  was  established  in  1859  and  we  heard  many  interesting  and 
exciting  stories  of  things  that  happened  at  the  time  of  the  Indian 
outbreak  in  Minnesota  in  1862.  Early  the  next  morning,  well  rested 
by  an  undisturbed  sleep,  refreshed  in  body  and  mind,  we  bid  adieu 
to  our  genial  entertainers  and  that  day,  along  the  east  bank  of  the 
river  drove  to  Georgetow^n,  where  we  were  again  taken  in  and 
cared  for  with  plenty  of  good  things'  to  eat  and  Old  Scotch  to 
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drink,  by  Geo.  Viets  and  his  charming  wife.  Mr.  Viets  was  then^ 
I  think,  in  the  employ  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  It  was  here  w^e  got 
another  rise  out  of  Chumley  by  suggesting  a  plunge  in  the  Red  be- 
fore breakfast.  Early  the  next  morning,  in  an  immaculate  bathing 
suit  covered  by  a  bath  robe,  and  accompanied  by  his  servant,  with 
towels  and  soap,  he  made  the  plunge,  or  rather  the  slide,  the  treach- 
erous slippery  mud  at  the  water's  edge  gave  no  time  for  a  plunge. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  the  outcome,  €verv  one  acquainted 
with  Red  River  mud  knows  what  it  w^as,  his  valet  had  a  good  hour's 
work  to  make  him  presentable  for  breakfast.  -  That  day  we  drove 
down  on  the  Dakota  side  of  the  river  to  Frog  Point  where  we  found 
Capt.  Alex  Griggs  awaiting  us  with  his  boat.  Leaving  our  camp 
outfit  in  charge  of  the  cook  and  teamsters  we  were  soon  on  our  wind- 
ing wav  down  the  river,  the  first  stop  at  Pembina,  where  I  had  to 
leave  the  party,  the  others  continuing  their  journey  to  Winnipeg. 

I  will  never  forget  my  first  and  only  night  at  Old  Pembina,  its 
only  hotel  a  log  cabin,  dirt  galore,  they  served  supper  of  soggy 
bread,  rusty  salt  pork  and  Arbuckle  coffee,  the  landlord's  solicitude 
over  my  apparent  lack  of  a  healthy  appetite  and  his  promise  of  a. 
nice  fresh  'beefsteak  for  breakfast.  We  retired  early,  found  and 
fought  until  daylight  numerous  bed  fellows  already  in  possession. 
When  fairly  vanquished,  I  retired  from  the  field  of  action,  dressed 
and  started  for  an  early  appetite  producing  walk,  when,  seeing  a 
number  of  people  on  the  river  bank  interested  in  something  that 
was  going  on,  I  investigated,  and  found  among  others  a  crowd  of 
Squaws  with  their  youngsters,  eagerly  watching  the  cutting  up  of 
a  freshly  killed  ox,  all  scrambling  and  quarreling  for  the  offal.  Re- 
turning to  the  hotel  for  breakfast,  I  was  served  with  a  liberal  plate 
of  fresh  fried  beef,  but'equallv  fresh  was  the  scene  of  a  couple  of 
hours  before  and  I  gave  the  excuse  of  chronic  indigestion  for  my 
abstinence,  notwithstanding  the  landlord's  assurance  that  it  was 
fresh  killed  that  morning.  One  night  was  all  I  wanted  in  Pembina, 
so  I  rushed  my  business  at  the  land  office  to  a  conclusion  as  soon 
as  possible,  secured  a  conveyance  and  was  driven  to  Fort  Pembina,  a 
few  miles  distant.  Here  I  introduced  myself  to  the  commanding 
officer,  told  of  my  experience  at  the  hotel  and  begijed  for  quarters 
until  the  return  of  the  boat.  I  was  cordially  welcomed  and  remained 
the  guest  of  the  officers  for  two  days.  The  post  was  then  just 
established,  and  but  few  of  the  buiklinj^s  were  completed,  most  of 
the  garrison  being  quartered  in  tents.  The  commanding  officer  was 
Capt.  (now  Mai.  Gen.)  Lloyd  Whiea.ton,  20th  Tnfantrv.  The 
garrison  consisted  of  companies  I  and  K,  20th  Infantry,  seven  offi- 
cers and  eighty-five  enlisted  men.  The  editorial  party  was  entertained 
in  royal  style  at  Winnipeg  by  consul  Taylor,  Fludson's  Bay  Co.,  of- 
ficials and  officers  of  the  INTounted  Police.  When  leaving  we  were 
wined  and  dined  with  the  choicest  so  that  all  were  about  ready  to 
swear  allegiance  to  the  Queen,  the  King,  or  any  other  monarch.  A 
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day's  entertainment  by  Uncle  Sam's  officers,  however,  refilled  and 
liberally  supplied  with  good  old  Kentucky  bourbon,  the  sight  of  Old 
Glory  as  it  waved  over  the  stockade,  old  Scotch  and  the  Queen  be- 
came only  a  pleasant  remembrance  and  all  were  once  more  good  loyal 
American  citizens.  As  be  bade  adieu  to  Fort  Pembina  and  our  genial 
hosts,  all  joined  in  unharmonious  discord  the  sweet  clear  tones  of 
the  bugle  as  it  sounded  the  soul  stirring  strains  of  our  national  song. 

The  return  was  made  without  special  incident,  except  for  an  at- 
tempt by  Chumley  at  one  of  our  noonday  resting  places,  to  catch 
some  fish,  which  resulted  in  another  slide  on  the  slippery  banks  of 
the  Red,  a  good  ducking,  a  mud  covered  suit  and  the  loss  of  a  fine 
fishing  rod  and  tackle. 

To  me  it  was  a  most  delightful  trip,  the  remembrance  of  the 
pleasant  companionship  with  as  entertaining  a  body  of  men  as 
ever  were  brought  together  for  any  purpose,  will  be  a  life  long 
pleasure.  They,  too,  enjoyed  it  all,  the  good  weather,  the  easy 
coaches,  the  short  rides  with  lunch  boxes  always  open  and  liquid 
refreshments  always  on  tap.  The  little  discomforts  were  forgotten 
and  as  we  separated  in  St.  Paul,  all  declared  that  it  had  been  one 
of  the  most  enjoyable  trips  of  their  lives.  It  was  a  fine  outing,  but 
as  an  advertising  scheme  it  did  not  prove  a  great  success.  They 
liad  not  found  much  to  write  about;  of  the  granted  lands  and  the 
country  directly  tributary  to  the  road  they  had  been  over  but  a  few 
square  miles.  The  Red  River  valley,  of  which  they  had  seen  the 
b)est  was  but  a  small  fraction  only  of  the  lands  that  the  company  had 
to  ofifer  as  security  for  its  bonds.  They  had  been  over  many  miles 
of  level,  unoccupied  prairie,  with  its  rich  black  soil  covered  with 
luxuriant  grasses,  but  only  at  the  homes  of  some  half  a  dozen  set- 
tlers along  the  banks  of  the  river  had  they  found  any  signs  of  culti- 
vation. They  saw  small  gardens  with  fine  growin«f  vegetables,  but 
no  fields,  nothing  in  the  way  of  exportable  crops,  nothing  to  suggest 
promise  of  enough  shipments  to  furnish  traffic  to  the  road  for  years 
to  come.  They  had  been  told  stories  of  short  summers,  of  long, 
terribly  cold  winters,  a  climate  in  which  only  the  most  hardy  could 
■eke  out  a  modest  living;  they  heard  of  an  unsettled  country  to  the 
west  of  this,  reaching  to  the  Rockies,  and  also  af  an  unsettled  In- 
dian country — altogether,  an  area  so  vast  that,  even  if  habitable, 
that  it  could  not  be  peopled  for  a  century.  Such  conditions  did  not 
seem  to  warrant  any  glowing  prophecies  for  the  success  of  the  new 
enterprise  in  railroading.  This  was  about  the  conclusion  of  the 
party  as  they  talked  it  over  on  their  homeward  journey,  thev  would 
do  their  best  to  show  appreciation  of  the  good  time  given  them  by 
pubHshing  pleasant  readable  articles  about  the  pleasures  of  the  trip,' 
natural  beauties  of  the  landscape  and  so  on,  but  doubted  the  advis- 
ability of  making  any  representations  that  would  encourage  settlers 
to  occupy  the  lands  or  capital  to  invest  in  the  company's  securities. 
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The  land  grant  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  road  inured  to  the 
Railway  Company  from  time  to  time  as  it  filed  its  maps  of  definite  lo- 
cation in  the  U.  S.  Land  offices  attaching  in  Minnesota  in  1871  and  in 
Dakota  to  the  Missouri  river  in  1872.  The  Land  Department  was  or- 
ganized early  in  1871,  Col.  John  S.  Loomis  as  commissioner,  office  in 
New  York,  Geo.  B.  Wright  of  Minneapolis  as  general  agent  for  the 
Minnesota  and  Dakota  division,  and  myself  chief  clerk,  our  offices 
in  St.  Paul.  Some  half  a  dozen  surveying  parties  were  organized 
and  sent  out  to  examine  the  company's  lands  in  Otter  Tail,  Becker 
and  Clay  counties  in  Minnesota,  and,  in  1872,  across  the  Red  River 
in  the  counties  of  Richland,  Cass,  Traill  and  Barnes.  These  examin- 
ations w^ere  carefully  made,  topography,  lay  of  the  surface,  char- 
acter and  depth  of  surface  soil,  its  suhsoil,  wdiat  it  was  best  adapted 
for,  i.  e.  cultivation,  hay  or  grazing,  each  section  being  rated  as  to 
its  value  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  from  these  reports  the  land 
department  determined  its  price.  Late  that  fall  the  land  commis- 
sioner ~\lr.  AA'right  and  myself,  accompanied  by  one  self-styled 
Lord  Gordon  (afterwards  exposed  as  one  of  the  most  notorious 
frauds  ever  seen  in  this  country)  made  a  trip  to  the  Sheyenne  river, 
where  \'alley  City  now  stands.  It  had  been  a  dry  summer,  the 
whole  country  betVv'een  the  Red  and'  Shevenne  had  been  burned 
over,  the  blackened  surface  was  covered  with  bleached  buffalo  bones 
on  every  side  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  there  was  no  water,  the 
ground  was  dry  and  hard,  its  every  appearance  being  that  of  a 
barren  desert.  It  did  not  look  to  us  as  good  a  field  to  which  investors 
or  settlers  could  be  attracted,  but,  whatever  our  impressions,  we 
could  not  voice  them,  it  Avas  our  business  to  find  buyers  and  set- 
tlers if  we  could,  but  it  seemed  a  hopeless  task.  Early  in  the  year 
1872,  both  Col.  Loomis  and  Mr.  Wright  resigned.  I  was  appointed 
general  agent  and  soon  after,  W.  A.  Howard  (afterwards  our  terri- 
torial governor  for  one  term)  succeeded  Col.  Loomis.  He  retained 
the  office  for  about  a  year,  and,  a  few  months  after  his  retirement,  I 
was  appointed  land  commissioner. 

West  of  the  Missouri  was  an  unknown  country  to  us,  preliminary 
lines  only  having  been  run  bv  the  engineering  party,  and  in  June, 
1875  (the  year  before  the  Custer  massacre)  a  party  consisting  of 
George  Stark,  Vice  President,  Joseph  Dilworth  and  Mr.  Dennison, 
directors.  General  Rosser,  chief  engineer  and  myself  started  for  an 
overland  drive  to  the  Yellowstone.  General  Custer  was  then  in  com- 
mand of  the  7th  Cavalry  at  Fort  Lincoln  and  about  that  time, 
hearing-  some  disquieting  rumors  of  what  the  Indians  were  doing 
in  eastern  Montana,  he  thought  it  prudent  for  so  small  a  party  as 
*  ours  to  have  protection.  So  he  gave  us  an  escort  of  some  twenty- 
cavalrymen  and  four  Arikara  scouts,  under  command  of  Lieut. 
Garlington.  With  the  usual  camping  experiences  and  a  few  shots 
at  antelope  we  proceeded  without  any  occurrence  of  special  interest 
until  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Little  Missouri  when  we  crossed 
what  our  scouts  said  was  the  trail  of  about  a  dozen  hostiles.  After 
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a  short  consultation,-  it  was  decided  that  with  our  escort  there  was 
nothing  to  fear,  so  we  continued  on  to  the  river,  where  we  found  an 
effectual  barrier  to  further  progress,  in  the  extremely  high  water 
and  no  way  of  crossing.  We  had  to  return  without  seeing  any  more 
of  that  part  of  our  grand  domain,  in  fact  we  did  not  care  much  as 
we  had  seen  enough  of  a  very  uninteresting  country.  Nothing  along 
the  entire  drive  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  looked  as  if  any  part 
of  it  could  ever  be  profitably  cultivated.  Nothing  gave  any  hope 
that  the  great  barren  plain  would  ever  be  inhabited,  though,  as  far 
as  we  could  judge,  it  might  do  for  ranchmen,  but  not  even  very  good 
for  them.  Mr.  Dilworth  expressed  our  opinion  of  it  all  by  saying, 
''Uncle  Sam  made  a  good  deal  when  exchanging  such  a  worthless 
territory  for  a  trans-continental  railway."  My  orders  from  the  Vice 
President  were,  "Do  not  spend  a  dollar  in  land  examinations  west  of 
Bismarck,  it  will  be  throwing  good  money  away.  Confine  vour  work 
to  what  we  have  east  of  the  river."  So  little  we  knew  in  those  days 
of  what  was  coming  to  this  great  region. 

Our  first  land  sale,  part  of  which  is  now  the  town  of -Detroit, 
was  6,230  acres  in  Becker  county,  Minnesota,  on  the  loth  of  June, 
187'2,  to  what  was  then  known  as  the  Boston  colony.  This  was  con- 
sidered quite  a  large  sale  and  was  the  subject  of  a  congratulatory 
letter  from  the  New  York  office.  From  that  date,  however,  to  the 
time  of  Cooke's  failure  in  September,  1873,  there  was  little  demand 
for  the  Company's  lands,  the  total  sales  in  the  fourteen  months  be- 
ing only  some  46,000  acres,  all  in  Minnesota,  about  one-third  in  the 
Red  River  valley  near  Glyndon,  the  rest  mostly  to  settlers  who  were 
on  lands  that  had  been"  granted  to  the  company,  chiefly  time  sales. 
During  these  months  we  were  making  strenuous  effort  to  sell  some 
of  our  Dakota  lands,  but  without  success  ;  the  name,  Dakota,  had  a 
far  away  sound,  it  was  an  untried  country,  buyers  were  shy  and 
settlers  were  timid.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  pioneers  taking 
homesteads  along  the  Red  and  Sheyenne  rivers,  new  settlers  were 
few  and  far  between,  the  season  was  passing  a.nd  so  little  was  accom- 
plished in  attracting  buyers  or  settlers  west  of  the  river,  that  we 
bes^an  to  experience  that  feeling  that  always  comes  to  one  who 
thinks  his  work  a  failure.  Then  on  the  well  remembered  evening 
of  September  30th,  we  received  what  seemed  the  last  blow,  the  news 
of  Jay  Cooke's  failure.  The  company  depended  upon  him  for  money 
to  carry  on  its  work,  with  no  further  sale  of  securities  it  had  no 
other  resource.  The  road  so  far  as  built  was  not  paying:  running 
expenses,  but  little  cash  was  comino^  in  from  sale  of  lands,  not 
enough  to  pay  land  examiner's  or  office  salaries.  Up  to  this  time, 
as  we  needed  money,  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  draw  on  the  treasurer 
in  New  York,  who  would  send  us  a  draft  on  Jay  Cooke,  now  we 
could  no  longer  draw  on  him,  the  department  was  in  debt,  and  in 
reply  to  our  statement  of  conditions  to  the  New  York  office  came  the 
reply  by  wire,  ''Expect  no  further  help  from  this  end,  take  care  of 
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yourself  as  best  you  can."  I  immediately  called  in  all  our  land 
examining  parties,  moved  my  office  to  the  Company's  office  building 
in  Brainerd,  reduced  my  office  force  to  three  clerks  and  kept  busy. 
From  the  sale  of  some  town  lots  in  Fargo  and  a  forced  sale  at  low 
figures  of  some  stumpage  on  our  Minnesota  pine  lands,  I  raised 
money  enough  in  about  thirty  days  to  pay  all  my  bills  and  had  a 
little  surplus  to  work  on.  Most  of  the  small  holders  of  the  stocks 
and  bonds  and  a  few  with  large  blocks  became  panic  stricken  and 
sold  for  anything  they  could  get.  At  one  time  common  stock  was 
down  to  2y^  and  the  land  grant  bonds  to  10.  If  purchasers  of  bonds 
at  that  time  had  taken  lands  in  exchange,  they  could  have  made 
their  choice  from  the  best  in  the  Red  River  valley  at  a  cash  cost  of  50 
to  60  cents  an  acre,  the  same  lands  that  today  are  selling  at  $50  and 
$60  per  acre.  The  public  press  was  filled  with  articles  about  Jay 
Cooke  and  the  Northern  Pacific  failure,  "it  was  a  bankrupt  enter- 
prise," every  one  wrote,  "dead  without  hope  of  resurrection,  the 
country  through  which  it  was  to  be  built,  with  exception  of  a  few 
miles  in  Alinnesota  and  the  Red  River  A'^alley  in  Dakota  was 
worthless,  there  was  nothing  to  support  a  road,  it  w^as  a  mad  scheme 
from  the  beginning."  It  seemed  a  collapse  from  which  there  could 
be  no  recovery,  but  in  the  midst  of  all  this  discouragement,  help 
came  from  where  we  least  expected  it — out  of  the  Red  River  valley 
soil.  A  homesteader  on  the  banks  of  the  Sheyenne  brought  into 
Pargo  1,600  bushls  of  No.  1  Scotch  Fife  wheat,  the  product  from 
40  acres,  which  he  sold  for  $1.25  per  bushel.  People  in  town  heard 
of  it  and  at  once  began  to  take  notice,  out  came  their  pencils,  *'$2,- 
000  from  only  forty  acres,  why  that  will  be  $8,000  from  a  quarter 
section,  $32,000  from  a  section,  we  must  all  go  farming."  The  im- 
aginary possibilities  were  boundless,  "the  gold  mines  of  California 
are  not  in  it  with  a  section  farm  in  the  Red  River  valley,  never  mind 
the  cold  winters,  one  can  go  to  the  sunny  south  in  his  own  private 
car  on  the  profits  from  a  section  farm," — such  were  the  dreams.  A 
few  other  small  farmers  that  raised  some  wheat  did  equally  as  well 
and  our  local  papers  commenced  running  a  crop  report  column,  east- 
ern papers  began  to  copy  and  comment  on  these  reports  and  in 
a  short  time  the  productiveness  of  Red  River  valley  soil  was  well 
advertised.  Some  of  the  original  holders  and  speculative  purchasers 
of  the  depreciated  land  grant  bonds  commenced  exchanging  them 
for  lands,  none  having  any  intention  of  cultivating.  From  the  many 
letters  that  we  soon  began  to  receive  from  bond  holders  all  over  the 
country,  we  had  every  reason  to  expect  large  sales  in  the  spring  as 
soon  as  the  weather  would  permit  selection  of  lands.  It  was  evident 
that  unless  some  inducements  could  be  offered  to  purchasers  to  im- 
prove their  holdings,  our  work  would  result  in  nothing  but  an 
exchange  of  ownership,  but  no  settlement,  no  farms,  no  improve- 
ments of  any  kind  and  so  no  business  for  the  road.  We  needed  some' 
thing  larger  than  the  small  fields  of  the  homesteader  to  attract 
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farmers  with  means  and  give  the  road  something  to  carry.  Capital 
was  necessary  to  do  things  on  a  larger  scale,  and  late  in  the  winter 
I  went  to  New  York,  presented  the  situation  to  General  Cass,  sug- 
gesting the  advisability  of  making  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  the 
lands  in  proportion  to  the  area  that  each  purchaser  would  contract 
to  put  under  cultivation  within  a  specified  time,  ranging  from  20  to 
60  per  cent  off  from  list  price.  The  proposition  met  with  immediate 
approval,  and,  after  some  consideration,  General  Cass  and  Mr. 
Cheney,  one  of  the  directors,  had  me  select  for  them,  near  what  is 
now  Casselton,  11,520  acres,  (eighteen  sections)  and  entered  into  a 
contract  to  have  at  least  one-fourth  broken  up  each  year  for  three 
successive  years  and  to  cultivate  the  same  to  wheat  and  other  grain 
until  such  time  as  they  might  sell.  This  agreement  by  them,  how- 
ever, carried  with  it  a  verbal  understanding  that  I  should  find  a  man 
to  do  the  breaking  and  backsetting  the  first  season  and  then  a  com- 
petent man  to  carry  on  the  farm,  either  under  a  salary  or  on  some 
profit-sharing  plan.  It  was  no  small  job  to  break  and  backset 
nearly  three  thousand  acres  in  one  season,  but  in  Peter  Sims  I  found 
the  man  that  could  do  it.  To  find  the  right  man  to  carry  on  such  a 
large  farm  was  not  so  easy.  After  considering  the  propositions  of 
a  few  who  thought  they  were  capable,  I  thought  of  Oliver  Dal- 
rymple,  having  known  him  for  a  number  of  years  while  he  was  carry- 
ing on  a  large  wheat  farm  of  some  three  thousand  acres  near  St. 
Paul,  which  he  had  then  sold,  and  was  looking  for  a'  new  field  of 
operation.  It  took  him  some  days  to  decide  but  he  finally  concluded 
to  look  the  land  over.  It  had  then  been  plowed  and  most  of  the 
backsetting  was  done.  He  returned  from  Dakota  full  of  enthusiasm 
as  to  the  possibilities  of  profitable  wheat  culture  in  the  Red  River 
valley,  and  anxious  to  demonstrate  the  faith  that  was  in  him.  Carry- 
ing my  letter  of  introduction  to  General  Cass,  he  returned  from  New 
York  with  a  contract  that  made  him  a  conditional  partner  with  Cass 
and  Cheney.  By  locating  some  Indian  scrip  and  soldiers'  addition- 
als,  they  secured  title  to  three  sections  of  adjoining  government 
lands,  thus  giving  them  in  nearly  solid  body,  a  farrh  of  13,440  acres. 
Mr.  Dalrymple  at  once  commenced  building,  seeded  the  three  thou- 
sand acres  then  ready  and  broke  up  another  three  thousand  acres 
that  season,  thus  opening  up  what  soon  became  the  famous  Cass, 
Cheney,  Dalrymple  Bonanza  Wheat  Farm  of  North  Dakota.  The 
initial  expenditures  for  buildings,  purchase  of  live  stock  and  ma- 
chinery, and  labor  bills  ran  into  many  thousands  of  dollars,  and  I 
was  appointed  disbursing  agent  for  Cass  and  Cheney,  holding  the 
position  for  three  years  until  the  business  made  it  advisable  to  have 
such  an  office  at  the  headquarters  of  the  farm  and  I  was  relieved  of 
further  responsibility  and  connection  with  the  enterprise.  If  my 
memory  serves  me  aright,  the  partnership  was  continued  until  1887, 
when  Mr.  Dalrymple  bought  the  interests  of  Cass  and  Cheney  and 
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until  his  death,  about  a  year  ago,  was  the  sole  owner.  At  the  time, 
and  under  the  circumstances,  the  opening  of  such  a  large  farm  in 
this  new  northwest  was  a  s^reat  undertaking,  and  the  well  known 
character  of  the  backers  encouraged  other  capitalists  to  make  similar 
ventures.  It  no  longer  required  effort  on  our  part  to  sell  railroad 
lands,  they  were  taken  by  the  hundreds  and  by  the  thousands  of 
acres.  During  the  years  of  1875  to  1878,  the  rush  of  buyers  for  rail- 
road lands  and  of  settlers  for  adjacent  government  lands  was  like  a 
tidal  wave.    In  five  years  after  Cooke's  failure,  our  sales  aggregated 

I,  723,500  acres,  to  2,988  different  purchasers,  realizing  to  the. com- 
pany $7,887,250.  Among  these,  including  the  Cass-Chenev  farm,  all 
bought  for  cultivation^  were  the  Dunlop  purchase  at  ]\Iapleton  of 

II,  000  acres,  the  Moshers,  near  Casselton,  of  19,000,  the  Amenia 
and  Sharon  Land  Company,  28,350,  the  Grandins  in  Traill  county 
of  61,100,  the  Antelope  farm  in  Richland  county  of  17,300,  the 
Clarke  farm  in  Burleigh  county,  of  9,900,  the  Spiritwood  farm  in 
Stutsman  county  of  19,700,  the  Steele  and  Troy  farms  in  Kidder 
county  of  10,000  and  the  Carrington  and  Casey  purchases  in  Wells 
and  Foster  counties,  of  35,700  acres.  All  of  these  lands  are  now 
under  cultivation,  some  in  part  by  original  owners,  the  rest  by  buy- 
ers from  them.  In  1879  and  1880,  among  others  of  lesser  note,  were 
opened  the  Dwight  farm  in  Richland  county,  under  the  management 
of  John  Miller,  our  first  governor,  and  the  great  Cooper  farm  in 
Barnes  county,  of  34,000  acres.  In  this  list  I  have  given  the  prin- 
cipal bonanza  farms  opened  in  the  three  years  following  Cooke's 
failure,  hundreds  of  smaller  ones  were  also  in  operation.  The  repu- 
tation of  North  Dakota  as  the  banner  wheat  state  of  the  union  was 
established.  The  total  sales  of  the  Company's  lands  to  November 
30,  1880,  were  2,851,314  acres,  bringing  in  the  sum  of  $11,637,- 
981.  Then  accepting  an  of¥er  from  Mr.  Hill  to  take  charge  of  the 
land  department  of  his  road,  my  ten  years'  service  with  the  Northern 
Pacific  ended.  They  had  been  ten  years  of  hard  strenuous  work, 
many  days  and  weeks  of  anxious  thought  and  many  sleepless  nights, 
with  discouragements  that  often  made  me  feel  that  it  was  a  foolish 
waste  of  time  and  energy  to  continue  what  seemed  a  hopeless  task. 
The  failure  of  Jay  Cooke  brought  ruin  and  distress  to  many,  but 
out  of  the  ruins  has  been  built  a  new  empire,  well  named  The  Land 
of  Golden  Grain.  Following  the  re-organization  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  in  1879  and  its  extension  westward,  came  the  building  of  the 
Hill  lines  through  the  northern  counties,  then  the  Soo  line  in  its 
northwesterly  course,  the  Milwaukee  and  the  Northwestern  roads 
with  their  extensions,  until  today,  the  entire  state  has  become  acces- 
sible to  settlers  and  in  every  part  of  it  we  find  thousands  of  happy 
prosperous  people  with  their  well  tilled  profitable  farms,  thriving 
towns  and  villages,  all  an  outgrowth  of  what  only  a  few  years  ago 
seemed  an  irreparable  disaster.  It  is  a  wonderful  history  of  rapid 
development,  and  well  earned  wealth  in  an  unoccupied  country,  un- 
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equalled  by  any  state  in  the  union  and  practically  all  in  less  than 
forty  years,  half  the  span  of  a  man's  life,  but  barely  a  day  in  the  life 
of  a  state. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  contrasting  the  appearance  of  the  Dakota 
prairie  as  I  first  saw  it  in  1870  and  what  it  is  to-day.  Then,  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  a  vast  field  of  waving  green  shimmered  in 
the  sunlight,  there  was  not  a  sign  of  living  thing  on  the  great  un- 
broken plain,  not  a  sound  except  that  of  the  whispering  wind  as  it 
passed  over  the  sea  of  grass,  it  was  an  open  solitude,  sweeping  into 
unlimited  space,  the  green  blending  into  the  blue  of  the  western 
sky.  This  was  the  great,  dead  space  awaiting  the  occupancy  of 
man  to  give  it  life,  the  possibilities  of  its  future  lying  only  in  the 
imagination.  It  was  more  like  looking  out  on  a  great,  glimmering, 
emerald  sea,  than  on  a  land  that  some  day  might  be  teeming  with 
industries. 

Today,  from  the  same  point  of  view,  we  see  the  fine  homes  of 
prosperous  farmers,  surrounded  with  groves  of  beautiful  trees,  the 
great  barns,  the  vast  fields  of  waving  grain,  herds  of  fine  cattle, 
school  houses,  churches,  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  lines  of  rail- 
way, telegraph  and  telephone.  The  silence  of  the  first  days  is  now 
broken  by  the  click  of  the  harvester,  the  hum  of  the  threshing 
machine,  the  rustle  of  the  corn  leaves,  the  sound  of  school  and 
church  bells,  the  roar  of  the  great  trains  on  their  way  to  the  markets, 
laden  with  the  produce  of  the  farms,  a  grand  moving  picture  of  a 
busy,  pushing,  progressive,  prosperous  life.  And  all  this  great 
change  has  been  brought  about  by  the  settlement  and  cultivation  of 
country  that  but  a  few  years  ago  was  pronounced  by  the  wise  men 
of  the  east,  "a  worthless  country  which  would  not  be  settled  in  a 
century,  and  which  never  could  produce  enough  to  support  a  rail- 
road." To  the  readers  of  this  sketch  in  years  to  come,  facts  and 
figures  may  be  more  interesting  than  general  descriptions  and  I 
extract  from  Commissioner  Gilbreath's  last  report  a  few  statistics 
that  show  plainly  the  changes  since  the  early  days,  in  1870,  of  which 
I  have  written.  Then  our  population  could  be  counted  in  hundreds^ 
today,  close  to  600,000  ;  then  but  a  few  dollars  of  taxable  property, 
today  the  total  valuation  of  all  our  property  over  $1,250,000,000  ; 
then  no  farms,  now  over  60,000  with  nearly  11,000,000  acres  under 
cultivation.  Then  no  crops,  nothing  to  export,  in  1907  a  wheat  crop 
of  55,000,000  bushels  was  harvested,  and  a  total  of  all  crops  that 
aggregated  over  113,000,000  bushels.  Today  fully  1,400,000  head 
of  live  stock  are  found  on  our  ranges,  in  our  pasture  fields  and  <barns  ; 
4,930  miles  of  railroad  lines  are  in  operation  and  additional  hundreds 
are  being  built.  Then  not  a  telephone  was  thought  of,  now  over  11,- 
400  miles  of  rural  and  long  distance  telephone  lines  are  in  operation. 
Our  dairy  and  creamery  industry,  yet  in  its  infancy,  is  valued  at 
$4,000,000.  It  is  not  necessary  to  quote  more,  the  facts  'given  show 
the  wonderful  progress  of  our  state  during  the  few  short  years  of  its 
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existence  to  the  present  time.  Who  is  wise  enough  to  predict  what 
it  will  be  a  quarter  of  a  century  hence? 

SKETCH  OF  JAMES  B.  POWER. 

James  B.  Power,  born  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  August  20,  1883.  Mar- 
ried at  Newburgh,  X.  Y.,  to  ]Miss  Helen  Buckhout,  March  25,  1857. 
Three  sons  and  one  daughter  living.  Celebrated  golden  wedding 
at  home  of  oldest  son  in  St.  Paul.  Of  sons,  their  wives  and  the 
grand  children  sixteen  were  present.^ 

yir.  Power  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  in  Pittsfield, 
^lass.,  until  16  3^ears  of  age,  mathematics  his  favorite  study,  then 
the  opportunity  to  take  up  practical  study  and  work  of  civil  engin- 
eering offering,  took  position  as  chairman  on  the  preliminarv  sur- 
veys of  the  St.  Louis  &  Pacific  (now 'Missouri  Pacific).  Gradually 
promoted  was  transferred  to  the  St.  Louis  &  Iron  Mountain  road 
in  1852,  for  four  years  in  charge  of  surveys  and  construction.  Then 
in  1856  accepted  an  offer  of  position  as  civil  engineer  in  charge  of 
work  on  the  Susquehanna  division  of  the  N.  Y.  &  Erie  Ry,  but  the 
east  was  too  slow  for  his  young  blood  and  in  1857  came  to  Minne- 
sota, following  his  profession  of  engineer  and  surveyor  for  three 
years.  He  took  position  of  chief  clerk  in  the  first  organized  land 
department  of  that  state,  in  1861  was  appointed  and  served  as 
deputy  state  treasurer  for  four  years,  then  took  position  of  chief 
draughtsman  in  U.  S.  Surveyor  General's  ofiice  for  ^linnesota.  serv- 
ing until  1871,  when,  upon  organization  of  the  land  department  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  road,  he  was  given  the  position  of  chief  clerk, 
promoted  to  land  commissioner  in  1873,  with  that  company  until 
1881,  then  accepted  same  position  on  the  St.  Paul  &  T^Ianitoba  (now 
Great  Northern),  until  in  1886,  broken  in  health  by  his  manv  years 
of  strenuous  work,  resigned  and  at  once  removed  to  his  farm  at 
Helendale,  Richland  county,  making  that  his  home  to  the  present 
day.  This  farm  was  purchased  in  187-1-  and  operations  commenced 
in  1880.  In  1889  Mr.  Power  was  appointed  bv  Gov.  Miller  as  state 
agent  for  the  State  Land  Department  to  examine  and  select  the  lands 
enuring  to  the  state  under  the  enabling  act,  reappointed  by  Gov. 
Burke,  retaining  the  position  until  the  election  of  Gov.  Shortridge 
— not  being  a  good  populist  had  to  step  down  and  out. 

He  was  also  appointed  by  Gov.  Miller  as  one  of  the  members 
of  the  first  board  of  trustees  of  the  Agricultural  College,  taking 
active  part  in  its  work  and  development,  for  nearly  three 
years  as  its  executive  head,  until  the  political  changes 
made  by  Gov.  Allen  demanded  his  resignation.  He  also  served 
the  country  as  member  of  the  House  during  the  session  of  1897. 


*nis  family  is  as  follows:  Mrs.  Power,  still  livinp  and  in  good  health;  oldest  son. 
Ceo.  C. ,  now  fifty  years  old,  president  of  Second  National  Bank.  St.  Paul;  second  son, 
Chas.  M. ,  novy  forty-seven  years  old,  president  and  manager  of  St.  Paul  Hardware  Co.; 
youngest  son,  J.  A.,  now  thirty-seven  years  old,  manager  and  part  owner  of  Helendale 
Farm;  only  daughter,  Clara,  now  thirty-seven  years  old  (a  twin  sister  of  J.  A.),  wife 
of  Col.  Walter  S.  Seott,  15th  U.  S.  Infantry,  now  in  command  at  Fort  Douglas,  Utah. 
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This  ended  his  pubHc  service,  nearly  fifty  years  of  active  work 
satisfied  him  and  he  is  now  contentedly  resting  in  his  pretty  home 
:^t  Helendale.  His  life  has  been  a  long  one  of  varied  experience, 
his  first  work  as  civil  engineer  being  on  the  first  railroad  west  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  coming  to  Minnesota  when  a  territory,  grew  with 
with  it  until  it  became  a  state,  then  in  connection  with  this  work  in 
the  Land  Department  of  the  Northern  Pacific  became  interested  in 
N^orth  Dakota  while  still  a  territory,  doing  as  much  if  not  more  than 
any  other  man  now  living  in  the  state  to  attract  attention  to  its 
possibilities  and  aid  in  its  development.  Today,  still  of  vigorous 
mind  and  body  he  prides  himself,  above  all  his  other  achievements, 
as.  being  the  pioneer  breeder  of  pure  bred  cattle  in  North  Dakota, 
his  herd  of  registered  .Short  Horns  being  the  first  ever  brought  west 
of  the  Red  river,  and  today  the  Hellendale  Stock  Farm  and  its  fine 
herd  of  cattle  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  finest  in  the  state. 
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EARLY  FUR  TRADING  IX  THE  RED  RR'ER  VALLEY. 
FRO:^I  THE  JOURXALS  OF  ALEXAXDER 
HEXRY,  JR. 

CORA  DEAN. 

Alexander  Henry,  Jr.,  besides  being  a  partner  in  the  X^'orthwest 
Company  was  a  fur-trader  in  its  employ.  He  was  known  during  his 
period  of  trading  as  one  of  the  so-called  famous  "X'orthmen."  He 
traded  among  the  American  lidian  tribes  for  fifteen  years  and  be- 
came during  that  period  a  squaw  man.  During  these  fifteen  years 
from  1799-18 14,  he  passed  through  or  lived  in  on  his  way  from 
^Montreal  to  the  Pacific  what  is  now  the  Canadian  provinces  of  On- 
tario, ^Manitoba,  Assiniboine,  Kewatin,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta ; 
and  through  the  states  of  \Msconsin,  ^Minnesota.  Xorth  Dakota.  Ida- 
ho, Oregon  and  Washington. 

He  is  called  Alexander  Henry,  junior,  to  distinguish  him  from 
his  uncle,  Alexander  Henry,  senior,  another  of  the  famous  "X'orth- 
men"  and  American  fur  traders,  whose  journals  were  published  in 
New  York,  in  1809,  and  who  died  in  ^lontreal,  April  14,  1824. 

Alexander  Henry,  Jr.,  like  all  ''Northmen,"  dealt  with  many  In- 
dians, but  unlike  most  of  them  he  recorded  those  dealings.  In  the 
region  of  the  Red  River  he  traded  with  the  Ojibways  and  others 
of  Algonquin  lineage.  'He  warred  with  the  Sioux,  developed  friend- 
ly relations  with  the  Mandans  and  their  associates,  and  also  visited 
the  Cheyennes  in  companv  with  the  ]\Iandans.  In  the  Saskatchewan 
region  he  traded  with  the  Crees,  Assiniboines,  Blackfeet,  Bloods, 
Piegans,  Atsinas,  and  some  Athapascan  tribes,  especially  the  Sar- 
cees.  And  again  along  the  Columbia  river,  he  trafficked  principally 
with  the  Chinooks  and  Clatsops.  The  journals  of  Alexander  Henry, 
Jr..  were  untouched  for  nearly  a  centurv  when  Elliot  Coues,  edited 
them  in  3  Yols.^  Mr.  Coues  did  not  have  access  to  the  oricrinal 
diaries  or  notebooks,  nor  did  he  even  know  the  trader's  handwriting", 
but  he  used  the  Coventry  copy  made  bv  George  Coventry  about  1834. 
In  order  to  put  the  records  into  more  readable  form  !Mr.  Coues 
found  it  necessary  to  condense  it  about  one-third.  Throughout,  says 
the  editor,  the  observations  are  from  the  business  man's  standpoint, 
and  hence  much  verv  valuable  information  was  excluded. 


*Coues,  New  Light  on  the  Early  History  of  the  Greater  Northwest,  the  TTcnry  Tliomp- 
son  Journals,  New  York,  1897. 
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THE  FIRST  TRIP  TO  THE  RED  RIVER  VALLEY  AND  TO  THE  PARK  RIVER 

POST. 

The  journey  was  begun  from  Grand  Portage  on  Lake  Superior. 
To  quote  from  the  dairy : 

"Saturday,  July  19th,  1800,  3  p.  m.  Our  baggage  and  other  nec- 
essaries having  been  carried  over  the  portage,  which  is  about  nine 
miles,  our  men  fully  equipped  for  the  year,  and  their  accounts 
settled,  I  set  off  for  Fort  Chadotte,  where  I  arrived  at  5  p.  m.  The 
portage  was  very  bad  in  some  places,  being  knee-deep  in  mud  and 
clay,  and  so  slippery  as  to  make  walking  tedious. 

Sunday,  July  20th.  The  canoes  having  been  given  out  to  the 
men,  to  gum  and  prepare,  I  found  everything  ready  for  our  de- 
parture; early  this  morning  gave  out  to  all  their  respective  loading, 
which  consisted  of  28  packages  per  canoe,  assorted  for  the  Saulteur 
trade  on  Red  River,  namely : 


Merchandise,  90  pounds  each  '.   5  bales 

Kettles,    1  bale 

Canal  tobacco   1  bale 

Guns    1  case 

Iron  works   1  case 

New  twist  tobacco   2  rolls 

Leaden  balls    2  bags 

Leaden  shot    1  bag 

Flour    1  bag 

Sugar   1  keg 

Gunpowder,   2  kegs 

High  wine,  9  gallons  each  10  kegs 


Total    28  pieces 


''Equipage  for  the  voyage  \  Provisions  for  four  men  to  Red  river, 
four  bags  of  corn,  one  and  one-half  bushels  in  each ;  one-half  keg 
grease  ;  four  packages,  of  about  ninety  pounds  each,  private  prop- 
erty belonging  to  men,  consisting  of  clothing,  tobacco,  etc.,  for 
themselves  and  families  for  the  year ;  so  that  when  all  hands  were 
embarked,  the  canoes  sunk  to  the  gunnel. 

''At  ten  o'clock  the  brigade  were  all  off,  and  at  three  o'clock  I 
followed.  The  water  was  very  low.  In  a  short  time  we  came  to 
Partridge  portage,  of  about  600  paces  over.  Having  got  our  bag- 
gage over,  we  embarked  and  proceeded  to  the  prairie,  where  our 
people  were  camped.  All  were  merry  over  their  favorite  regale, 
which  is  always  given  on  their  departure,  and  generally  enjoyed  at 
this  sport;  where  we  have  a  delightful  meadow  to  pitch  our  tents, 
and  plenty  of  elbow-room  for  the  men's  antics."^ 
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In  Henry's  own  group  there  were  a.bout  twenty  persons  besides 
himself,  being,  his  clerk,  (Langlois),  interpreter  (Desmarais),  ne- 
gro (Bonza)  with  voyaguers,  women  and  children.  There  were  two 
horses  also  in  this  group.  Besides  these  he  had  about  forty-five 
Indians.  The  route  traveled  was  one  used  so  commonly  by  fur 
traders  then,  from  Grand  Portage  on  Lake  Superior,  along  Rainy 
river,  through  Lake  of  the  Woods,  down  Winnipeg  river,  through 
Winnipeg  lake  to  Red  river,  up  which  he  proceeded  to  Park  river. 
On  the  way  they  met  Athabasca  packs  on  their  way  to  'Montreal,  by 
whom  they  sent  back  letters.  From  Grand  Portage  to  the  forking 
of  the  Red  river  a.nd  Assiniboine  river,  they  were  obliged  to  unload 
and  carry  over  69  portages.  Other  years  there  were  often  more 
portages,  when  the  water  was  low.  Besides  this,  often  canoes  were 
punctured  or  broken  completely  against  rocks  in  the  lakes  during 
sudden  storms. 

In  spite  of  such  hindrances  they  reached  the  forks  of  the  Assini- 
boine and  Red  rivers  on  August  15th,  just  a  month  after  leaving 
Grand  Portage.  At  the  forks  of  the  two  above  rivers,  40  Saulteurs 
were  awaiting  them  and  the  next  day  the  first  division  of  the  bri- 
grade  was  made.  Exactly  one-half  was  assigned  to  the  Portage  la 
Prairie  post  on  the  Assiniboine  and  the  remainder  for  the  Red  river 
post.  Here  at  the  forks,  also,  they  were  passed  by  five  canoes  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.,  and  the  evening  of  the  19th  they  were  over- 
taken by  the  Assiniboine  brigade  of  the  North  West  Co.,  under  Mr. 
John  AlcDonnell,  one  of  the  proprietors.  Aug  21st,  the  remainder 
of  H<?nry's  brigade  embarked  for  the  Red  river.  On  the  way  up 
this  river  they  passed  Stinking  river  from  the  west,  Rat  river  from 
the  east,  and  Scratching  river,  Plum  and  Swamp  rivers  also  from 
the  west.  Coming  next  to  the  mouth  of  Reed  river,  H>cnry  again 
divided  his  brigade,  giving  exactly  half  of  his  goods  to  Langlois  his 
clerk  and  instructed  him  to  build  there  for  the  winter;  and  furthei 
instructed  him  to  send  Lagasse  up  to  the  Hair  Llills  to  build  for  the 
winter  trade.  From  there,  the  mouth  of  the  Reed  river,  the  journey 
was  again  resumed  up  the  Red,  passing  the  Grand  Marais  and^ 
Pembina  river,  which  they  crossed  to  the  old  fort,  the  first  in  North 
Dakota,  which  was  built  in  1797-98  by  Chaboillez.  Opposite  this  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Red,  in  Minnesota,  they  saw  the  remains  of  an 
old  fort  built  by  Peter  Grant  some  years  before.  This  fort  was  the 
first  establishment  ever  built  on  the  Red  river  (though  on  Minnesota 
side).  It  belonged  to  the  North  West  Company. 

Tongue  river  from  the  west,  the  two  rivers  from  the  east  were 
also  passed  before  they  finally  reached  the  moutli  of  the  Park  river 
September  8th.  Park  river  derived  its  name  "from  the  fact  that  the 
Assiniboines  once  made  a  park  or  pound  upon  it  for  buffalo."  Henry 
also  says  in  his  journal  that  this  was  a  river  of  salt  water,  the  first 
he  found  in  this  country. Here  at  the  mouth  of  Park  river  the 
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journey  ended.  The  next  step  was  the  selection  of  a  proper  site 
for  the  esta'bUshment. 

PARK  RIVER  POST  FIRST  WINTER  ON  RED  RIVER.  (1800-01). 

Henry  selected  the  site  the  next  day ;  the  journal  reads : 

"September  9th,  I  went  in  search  of  a  proper  place  to  build.  I 
found  none  so  well  situated  for  defense,  with  timber  at  hand,  as  a 
point  of  wood  on  the  west  side,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
entrance  of  Park  River,  with  a  beautiful  level  plain  intervening.  I 
should  have  preferi^ed  to  build  at  the  entrance,  but  there  was  no 
wood  on  one  side,  and  the  land  was  too  low  on  the  other.  We  also 
examined  the  east  side  of  Red  river,  but  there  the  land  was  low,  sub- 
ject to  overflow  in  the  spring,  with  no  wood  but  very  large  elms  and 
oaks,  too  heavy  for  the  men  to  stir.  This  being  settled,  the  canoes 
drifted  down  to  the  place  I  had  chosen.  Our  first  work  was  to  unload 
and  carry  our  baggage  and  canoes  up  the  hill,  which  is  about  30  feet 
high.  We  then  arranged  camp  in  the  best  order  possible  for  defense, 
and  made  a  suitable  stage  near  by,  to  hold  fresh  meat,  etc.  I  opened 
a  case  of  iron  works  (hardware)  ;  gave  each  man  a  large  ax  to 
put  in  order,  and  then  a  dram  of  high  wine.  I  trenched  out  the 
spot  for  our  fort,  which  I  wished  to  make  as  compact  as  possible."^ 

'^September  10th.    All  hands  were  up  early,  and  I  gave 

them  a  dram  and  set  them  at  work  to  build  a  storehouse,  to  get  the 
goods  under  cover  as  soon  as  possible.  Some  were  employed  chop- 
ping logs,  others  cutting  hay  to  cover,  and  others  making  wooden 
shovels.   We  have  no  other  wood  for  building  than  oak."^ 

''The  storehouse  was  finished  the  afternoon  of  September  11th, 
the  goods  put  in  and  the  door  locked  with  a  padlock.  Then  each 
man  was  ordered  to  cut  50  oak  stockades  12  feet  long,  and  carry 
them  to  the  spot  where  he  proposed  erecting  the  fort.'^  ''Sept.  20th, 
in  the  afternoon  the  planting  of  the  stockades  was  completed  and 
Sunday,  Sept.  21  the  men  began  felling  trees  for  the  dwelling  houses 
and  firewood.  The  work  was  pushed  as  fast  as  possible  for  the 
weather  was  getting  cold."* 

To  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  way  fur  trading  was  carried  on  at  such 

a  post  let  us  follow  closely  Henry's  work  during  the  first  winter.. 

The  post  being  established,  he  made  a  trip  by  canoe  between  October 

8th  and  October  17th  to  Langlois,  whom  he  had  left  at  Red  river, 

and  also  Lagasse  at  Hair  Hills  to  see  how  matters  were  going.  He 

found  them  tolerably  well,  the  hunters  having  brought  in  so  far  a. 

fair  number  of  beaver,  and  the  Indians  were  quite  peaceable.  He 

next  journeyed  on  horseback  between  October  27th  and  31st  to* 

Red  Lake,  Minn,,  in  order  to  get  the  Indians  of  that  regio:>  to 
,     ♦,  . 
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bring  down  their  furs  to  Park  River.  Then  he  visited  the  Red  Lake, 
Black,  Clearwater  and  Thief  rivers.  Upon  returning  he  put  all  his 
men  to  building  a  log  bridge  across^  the  Park  river  so  that  he  could 
hunt  on  the  other  side.  Between  November  8th  and  13th  he  took  a 
trip  on  horseback  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  bargain 
with  the  Grand  Fourches  Indians.  On  this  trip  he  went 
as  far  south  as  the  mouth  of  the  Goose  river  where 
Caledonia  now  stands,  but  he  could  not  get  his  Indians 
to  go  further  south,  as  they  feared  the  Sioux.  It  may  be  inter- 
esting to  note,  what  he  says :    Xov.  11   x-Ybout  a  mile 

below  on  the  E.,  I  observed  the  Riviere  aux  Marais  (Marsh  river), 
which  returned  to  its  wood  only  four  or  five  miles  out  in  the  plain, 
and  was  seen  no  more.  I  also  had  a  glimpse  of  the  woods  on 
the  Schian  river,  to  the  S.  W.  In  every  direction  animals  were  seen 
— buffalo  feeding  on  the  plain,  and  red  deer  in  the  edge  of  the  wood 
or  passing  through  the  open  spaces.  ~^Ay  guide  was  anxious  to  de- 
part. At  eight  o'clock  we  set  out,  and,  without  making  halt  to  rest 
our  horses,  we  reached  our  camp  at  Grand  Fourches  at  sunset. . . . 
....  Here  I  was  obliged  to  take  care  of  our  horses.  The  poor 
ber  12th  at  sunrise,  the  Indian  and  my  man  crossed  the  river  on  the 
raft,  whilst  I  remained  to  take  care  of  our  horses.  The  poor 
beasts  required  rest.  I  gave  the  men  proper  directions,  should  they 
fall  in  with  the  Indians,  to  bring  them  here.  I  slept  most  of  the 
day.  At  simset  my  people  returned,  having  been  up  as  far  as  Deux 
Riviere  aux  Marais,  two  small  parallel  rivers  on  the  S.  side  of 
Red  Lake  river.  At  the  entrance  of  one  of  them  they  found  the 
signs  of  some  persons  who  had  worked  the  bearer  lately,  and  whom 
the  Indian  believed  to  have  been  those  we  sought.  He  said  that  judg- 
ing by  the  marks  he  saw,  they  had  returned  to  their  families. 

"Nov.  13th.  At  daybreak  we  were  on  horseback.  We  had  some 
trouble  to  cross  Turtle  river.  The  mud  was  frozen  on  each  side, 
but  the  crust  was  not  strong  enough  to  bear  our  horses ;  their  legs 
went  through,  and  they  were  in  danger  of  being  hurt.  However,  we 
got  over,  and  proceeded  to  Salt  river,  where  we  had  another  fine 
piece  of  business,  worse  than  Turtle  river.  Charles,  willing  to  show 
his  horsemanship,  attempted  to  drive  through  on  his  mare  at  a 
round  pace ;  but,  before  she  got  half  way  over,  she  plunged  her  nose 
into  the  mud  and  fell  on  her  side.  Charles  came  souse  into  the  water 
at  full  length.  We  had  some  trouble  to  get  her  out ;  but  he  stood 
ferryman  and  helped  us  over,  when  we  mounted  and  went  on  at  a 
gallop  to  warm  our  horses.  Late  in  the  evening  we  arrived  safe  at 
the  fort,  heartily  "lad  to  find  ourselves  at  home."^  Between  Novem- 
Ijer  15th  and  Nbvember  21st  he  again  visited  Langlois  at  Red 
River. 

"Nov.  22nd,  ten  Red  Lake  Indians  finally  came  with  some  furs. 
Monday,  Dec.  1st.    Having  finished  my  dispatch'es,  Desmarais  took 
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his  leave,  with,  tears  in  his  eyes — poor  old  man.  I  felt  for  him.  I  sent 
him  with  my  own  two  men,  besides  the  two  from  Portage  la  Prairie, 

wrote  12  letters — ^one  of  20  pages  to  Charles  Qark/'*   . 

Again  later;  "Jslu.  6th  My  two  men  returned  from  Red 

lake, -having  got  there  in  eight  days,  which  were  to  be  forwarded 

immediately  to  Rainy  lake,  where  Mr.  Cadotte  is  starving.^  

"Feb.  25th   My  men  are  making  soap  with  tallow,  to 

which  a  certain  kind  of  suet  is  added ;'  it  seems  an  excellent  article, 
hard  and  dry,  and  some  have  the  art  of  making  it  almost  white. 
When  cut  in  cakes  it  looks  good,,  and  they  say  it  washes  as  well  as 
English  soap."  .  ^ 

''Mar.  14th.  My  two  men  that  I  sent  to  Portage  la  Prairie,  Feb. 
1st,  arrived  with  Messrs.  Chaboillez  senior  and  John  Cameron.  They 
bring  the  Northwest  Company  northern  winter  express,  which  will 
proceed  with  all  dispatch  to  Grand  Portage ;  there  to  be  put  on 
board  the  vessel  and  conveyed  to  Sault  Ste.  ,Marie,  where  it  arrives 
about  June  1st,  and  sometime  in  May  according  to  the  state  of  the 
ice  in  Lake  Superior.    It  generally  starts  from  Athabasca  Jan.  1st. 

 The  ice  is  rising  in  a  body,  in  consequence  of  the  melting 

snow.  Being  apprehensive  the  water  would  come  into  the  fort  and 
overflow  the  property,  I  set  all  hands  to  erect  a  large  stage,  on  which 
we  laid  most  of  our  property.  On  the  15th  we  saw  six  swans  and 
several  outardes  going  N.,  and  on  the  17th  had  a  terrible  snowstorm ; 
buffaloes  near  the  fort.  18th.,  had  much  trouble  to  cross  the  express, 
there  being  a  broad  space  of  open  water  on  each  side  of  the  river, 
and  the  ice  in  the  middle  scarcely  able  to  support  the  man's  weight. 
All  got  over  by  means  of  a  small  canoe.  Mr.  Cameron  goes  to 
Grand  Portage  with  four  men  for  a  land  load  of  goods,  to  come  as 
soon  as  navigation  opens.  The  express  will  pass  by  Red  Lake  and 
Lac  la  Pluie  (Rainy  Lake).  I  sent  Crow  to  guide  them;  all  go  on 
foot,  without  dogs.  The  river  continues  to  rise,  and  is  now  only  a 
few  feet  from  the  gate.  Got  out  my  canoes,  repaired  and  gummed 
them,  and  placed  them  in  the  fort  ready  to  load,  to  save  ourselves 
in  the  plain,  in  case  the  water  rise  suddenly."* 

He  sent  men  to  Portage  la  Prairie  April  19  in  a  small  canoe  with 
two  kegs  of  hig'h  wine  and  one  bale  of  goods. 

"May  4th.  All  hands  up  early,  prepared  for  embarkment;  In- 
dians still  drinking,  and  troublesome  for  liquor.  At  ten  o'clock  I 
sent  off  the  canoes  with  45  pieces  of  90  pounds  each,  per  canoe,  but 
only  two  men,  there  being  no  room  for  more  on  board. 

Thus  they  evacuated  the  Park  River  Post.    He  says:  "May  17th 

  I  went  up  to  Pambian  (Pembina)  river  on  horseback 

to  find  a  proper  spot  for  building.  I  got  there  at  twelve  o'clock, 
crossed  the  Red  river  with  Desmarais,  planted  my  potatoes  and 

^Coues,  New  Light  on  the  Early  History  of  the  Greater  Northwest,  T. ,  pp.  155-158. 
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sowed  a  few  garden  seeds  on  the  spot  where  Mr.  Grant's  fort  stood. 
We  recrossed,  and,  after  examining  the  ground  pitched  on  the  N. 
side  of  Pambian  river,  at  the  point  of  land  between  that  and  Red 
River,  about  100  paces  from  each."^  Thus  he  selected  his  site  for 
building  in  the  fall.  On  the  19th  he  detailed  the  party  for  the  Pam- 
bian (now  Pembina)  river  for  the  summer  under  Mr.  Lang- 
lois.  Then  they  continued  down  the  Red  river  to  where  it  forks  with 
the  Assiniboine.  The  journal  continues :  "May  22d.  Gave  my 
people  directions  to  take  care  of  the  baggage  and  set  off  on  horse- 
back for  Portage  la  Prairie,  where  I  arrived  at  dusk.  Found  all 
hands  actually  starving.  I  remained  here  until  June  1st.,  when  I 
embarked  for  Grand  Portage  in  a  light  canoe  with  eight  men."- 
Below  is  given  a  list  of  the  principal  returns  of  this  Lower  Red  River 
Department  for  the  winter  of'  1800-01. 


Reed  River 

Park  River 

Totals  in 

M.  Langlois 

A.  Henry 

4  canoes 

Beaver  skins,  wght  1,904  lbs 

832 

613 

1,475 

Black  bear  skins  

52 

125 

177 

20 

23 

43 

111 

83 

204 

Red  fox   ;  

82 

102 

184 

37 

160 

197 

Fisher  skins   

108 

70 

178 

Otter  skins  

60 

36 

96 

Marten  skins   

26 

36 

62 

Mink  skins   

68 

29 

97 

26 

31 

57 

Bags  of  Pemmican  of  90  lbs.  each  20 

57 

77 

Profit,  Halifax  currency  for  that  year's  returns  was  il,958  lis 
lid.  There  were  also  a  few  skins  of  the  grizzly  bear,  kitt,  wolverine, 
loup-cervier,  moose,  muskrat,  badger  and  some  kegs  of  grease  and 
beef,  and  bales  of  dried  meat. 


THE  PEMBINA  RIVER  POST,  1801-1808. 

This  post  was  completed  October  1st,  1801  and  was  occupied  by 
Alexander  Henry  intermittently  during  the  next  seven  years.  It 
will  not  be  necessary  to  give  the  every  day  events  of  his  life  there 
as  the  account  in  the  previous  chapter  may  be  taken  as  a  typical 
description  of  the  winters  spent  in  the  Red  River  region,  and  only 
a  few  of  the  new  features  will  be  given.  During  the  year  1800-01, 
Alexander  Henry  had  almost  undisputed  control  of  the  lower  Red 
River  trade.  The  establishments  of  other  companies  were  distant 
enough  to  ofifer  no  appreciable  competition ;  but  in  the  fall  of  1801 
loth  the  Hudson's  Bay  and  X.  Y.  companies  built  upon  the  Red, 
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south  and  north  of  him,  and  also  west,  upon  the  Pembina.  Rivalry, 
of  course,  developed  over  the  control  of  the  Indian  trade.  Doubt- 
less this  accounts  for  a  difference  of  £733  (round  numbers),  Hali- 
fax currency,  between  the  profits  of  the  years  1800-01  and  1801-02, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Alexander  Henry  had  increased  this  territory 
from  which  he  drew  trade,  and  had  added  two  more  outposts  to  the 
four  of  the  first  year.  The  journal  gives  many  interesting  facts  of 
the  seven  years  spent  at  Pembina.  To  quote  again  from  his  own 
account : 

"Oct.  27th  (1801)    I  sent  to  the  Hair  Hills  for  earth  to  white- 

wash my  houses,  there  being  none  near.  Red  river.  This  white  earth 
generally  lies  in  the  open  plain,  covered  with  about  a  foot  of  black 
soil.  It  is  sometimes  in  strata  a  foot  thick,  intermixed  with  black 
soil,  under  which  it  is  pure  and  white,  like  lime,  and  answers  the 
same  purpose  in  setting  our  buildings."^ 

"Nov.  15th  (1801)    Heavy  rain  which  melted  all  snow.  Men 
now  go  again  for  meat,  with  small  carts,  the  wheels  of  which  are 
each  of  one  s(5lid  piece,  sawed  off  the  ends  of  the  trees,  whose 
iameter  is  three  feet.    Those  carriages  we  find  much  more  con- 
enient  and  advantageous  than  it  is  to  load  horses,  the  country  being 
o  smooth  and  level  that  we  can  use  them  in  every  direction. 
"Feb.  13th.    During  my  absence  my  people  went  up  to  Riviere 
.aux  Pares  (Park  River),  and  made  10  kegs  of  salt.    My  winter 

stock  of  fresh  meat  is  complete  ^ 

"Sept.  20'th  (1802).  I  sent  Mr.  Cameron,  with  his  boat  and  eight 
len,  to  build  at  Turtle  river ;  Augustin  Cadotte,  with  Antoine  Payet 
Paget)  and  five  men,  to  build  at  Pinancewaywmning,  a  post  for 
he  Crees,  Soomants,  and  Stone  Indians ;  Michael  Langlois,  with  a 
riter  (comis.  clerk),  goes  to  Red  Lake  with  a  band  of  Saulteurs. 
he  two  latter  posts  are  overland,  and  require  horses  to  transport 
he  property.  We  have  enough  for  all  purposes,  and  a  new  sort  of 
art  which  facilitates  transportation,  hauling  home  meat,  etc.  They 
re  about  four  feet  high  and  perfectly  straight ;  the  spokes  are  per- 
ndicular,  without  the  least  bending  outward  (dishing),  and  only 
our  to  each  wheel.  These  carts  carry  about  five  pieces,  and  are 
drawn  by  one  horse."* 

"Nov.  4th  (1802).    We  crossed  the  Red  River  on  the  ice,  as  this 
as  an  extraordinarily  early  winter;  however,  it  did  not  last  long, 
n  the  6th  the  river  was  clear  of  ice,  and  fine,  mild  weather  ensued 
ntil  the  17th,  when  it  began  to  snow,  and  we  once  more  ran 
sleis:hs."^ 

''Nov.  24th.  A  day  so  dark  that  I  was  obliged  to  use  a  candle 
:o  write  at  midday.  We  had  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  and  hail,  with 
remendous  claps  of  thunder  and  lightning,  which  continued  most  of 

^Coues,  New  Light  on  the  Early  History  of  the  Greater  Northwest,  I.,  p,  190. 

nh.,  p.  191. 
nh.,  p.  193. 

*Ib.,  pp.  204-5. 

"Tb,,  p.  206.  .V 
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the  day,  and  a  strong  X.  E.  wind.  About  18  inches  of  snow  fell  in 
12  hours.    The  river  froze  again. 

"Oct.  4th.  (1803).  Fire  is  raging  at  every  point  of  the  compass; 
thick  clouds  of  smoke  nearly  deprive  us  of  the  sight  of  the  sun,  and 
at  night  the  view^  from  the  top  of  my  house  is  awful  indeed.  In 
every  direction  are  flames,  some  leaping  to  prodigious  height  as  the 
fire  rushes  through  willows  and  long  grass  or  low  places  covered 
with  reeds  and  rushes.  We  apprehend  no  danger,  as  the  fire  had 
already  passed  near  the  fort  - 

"Dec.  4th.  An  Indian  tent  of  five  families  took  fire;  it  was 
burned  to  the  ground  and  everything  consumed.  They  had  just 
taken  debts  to  the  amount  of  nearly  200  skins.  The  powder  was 
saved  but  never  one  skin  of  the  goods  will  be  paid  by  them.  We 
are  now  obliged  to  eat  pemmican.  I  had  a  few  bags  remaining 
from  last  spring,  which  had  been  lying  all  summer  in  a  heap  covered 
with  a  leathern  tent,  and  never  had  been  stirred  or  turned,  in  a  damp 
storehouse.  I  was  apprehensive  it  was  spoiled,  from  the  complaints 
made  by  my  friends  about  the  bad  quality  of  the  Lower  Red  river 
pemmican,  but  was  surprised  to  find  every  bag  excellent.  This  was 
clear  proof  to  me  that  the  bad  pemmican  must  have  come  from 
another  quarter — I  suspect  Portage  la  Prairie,  as  I  am  confident  my 
method  of  mixing  and  preparing  it  is  good.  My  men  having  finished 
cutting  our  stock  of  winter  firewood  on  the  oth,  began  to  cut  3,000 
stockades,  eight  feet  in  length,  to  inclose  my  potatoes."^ 

"Jan.  6th  (1804).  Lagasse  arrived  from  Riviere  aux  Liards  with 
news  of  Mr.  Cameron's  death ;  he  expired  on  the  3rd  inst.,  at  7  p.  m. 
As  he  was  sitting  on  a  stool,  he  fell  on  his  face  upon  the  floor, 
and  died  instantly  without  uttering  a  word.* 

"Jan.  1st,  1805.  An  express  arrived  with  a  packet  from  ^Montreal, 
containing  sundr}-  circular  letters  informing  us  of  the  coalition  which 
had  taken  place.  (Between  the  X.  W.  and  X.  Y.  companies,  as  per 
^lontreal  agreement  of  X^ov.  5,  1804,  putting  an  end  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  X.  Y.  as  a  separate  organization."'' 

In  1805  at  all  the  departments  of  the  X^.  W.  Co. — Athabasca, 
.Athabasca  River,  English  River,  Rat  River,  Fort  des  Prairie,  Fort 
Dauphin,  Upper  Red  River,  Lower  Red  River,  Lake  Winipic,  Lac 
la  Pluie,  Fond  du  Lac,  X'epigon,  Kamanistiguaia,  Mille  Lacs  and  Lac 
des  and  Le  Chic — there  was  a  total  population  of  whites  (including 
Indian  wives  and  children)  2,015;  Indians  and  their  families,  77,368. 

Monday,  July  7th,  1806.  Alexander  Henry  starts  out  for  his 
visit  to  the  Mandans,  returning  to  Pembina  River  Post  August  22nd. 
]\Tr.  Coues,  in  this  edition  of  Henry's  Journal,  notes  the  following 
previous  visits  to  these  Indians : 

'Coues,  New  Light  on  the  Early  History  of  the  Greater  Nort!nvest.  I.,  p.  200. 
Hh.,  p.  228. 
Hh.,  p.  2S2. 
*Ib.,  p.  235. 
»Ib.,  p.  255. 
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Francois  Antoine  Larocque,  clerk  N.  W.  Co.,  who  led  the  Mandan 
expedition  of  1804,  and  wintered  there  with  Lewis  and  Clark.  He 
is  the  "Mr.  Le  Rock,"  and  "Mr.  Laroche"  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
expedition,  ed.  1893,  pp  203,  213,  226,  228,  229,  240,  248.  Larocque 
was  preceded  in  going  to  the  Mandans  by  David  Thompson.  This 
tour  is  in  Book  No.  9  of  Vol.  V.  of  the  arrangement  of.  his  MS.  in 
the  Crown  Lands  Department  of  Ontario,  at  Toronto.  But  Thomp- 
son, continues  Mr.  Coues,.  had  been  anticipated  in  the  Missouri  trip 
by  earlier  parties  of  the  N.  W.  Co.,  (of  which  little  is  known  ac- 
curately) as  early  as  1795,  according  to  McDonnel's  Journal  Decem- 
ber 10th,  1793,  and  again  in  his  journal  of  May  21st,  1795. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  also  sent  men  from  the  Assiniboine  to  the 
Missouri  in  those  days  but  there  is  no  record  of  the  names  and 
dates. 

And  the  editor  adds  that  the  original  visit  of  the  whites  to  the 
Mandans  was  made  in  1738  by  Pierre  Gaultier  de  Verennes,  Le 
Sieur  de  Verendrye. 

While  with  the  Mandans  Alexander  Henry  met  a  Canadian 
(Rene)  Jussaume,  who  had  lived  among  the  Indians  about  15  years. 
This  man  accompanied  Lewis  and  Clark  the  ensuing  autumn  to 
Washington  on  their  return  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  as  interpreter 
for  the  Mandan  chief,  Gros  Blanc.  He  also  found  Charles  M'Kenzie 
and  James  Caldwell  among  these  Indians,  both  young  men  in  the 
service  of  the  N.  W.  Co. 

He  also  found  another  man,  Jean  Baptiste  La  France,  equipped 
by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  with  a  small  trading  assortment  and 
residing  at  the  great  Mandan  village.  During  the  visit  to  the  Man- 
dans, Henry  tells  of  a  rather  interesting  trip  that  he  made  to  the 
Schian  (Cheyenne)  Indians  in  company. with  the  Mandans.  The 
Journal  also  records  the  end  of  the  Portage  la  Prairie  post  in  Sep- 
tember 1806.  This  was  brought  about  by  the  death  of  one  of  the 
principal  men  (name  not  given)  as  the  result  of  an  unfortunate 
quarrel. 

The  last  year  at  Pembina  (1808)  ^enry  records  the  appearance  of 
grasshoppers  in  great  quantities.  The  journal  reads : 

"June  25th.  (1808).  Took  horse  at  Riviere  Sale,  and  set  out  for 
my  fort.  The  weather  was  exceedingly  hot;  both  myself  and  horse 
suffered  intolerably  from  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun.  The  ther- 
mometer must  have  been  at  least  104.  At  dark  I  arrived  at  P'ambian 
river,  scarcely  able  to  crawl.  Swarms  of  grasshoppers  (The  Rocky 
Mountain  locust,  Caloptemus  spretus)  have  destroyed  the  greater 
part  of  the  vegetables  in  my  kitchen  garden — onions,  cabbages, 
melons,  cucumbers,  carrots^  parsnips  and  beets.  They  also  attacked 
the  potatoes  and  corn,  but  these  were  strong  enough  at  the  root  to 
sprout  again.  The  swarms  appear  about  the  15th  of  June,  generally 
in  clouds  from  the  S.,  and  spread  destruction;  the  very  trees  are 
stripped  of  their  leaves.   Grasshoppers  pass  northward  until  millions 
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are  drowned  in  Lake  Winipic  and  cause  a  horrid  stench,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  (August  17th,  1800).  They  do  not  make  such  a 
formidable  appearance  every  year/'^ 

Monday,  August  1st,  he  received  dispatches  from  Montreal  tell- 
ing him  of  the  death  of  Duncan  McGillivray,  a  famous  clerk  of  :he 
Northwest  Company,  which  occurred  the  spring  of  that  year.  "But," 
he  adds,  "the  main  motive  of  the  express  was  to  forward  a  statement 
of  the  arrangement  of  the  department  bv  our  council  at  Fort  William, 
wherein  I  was  appointed  to  Lower  Fort  des  Prairie^  (meaning 
Fort  Vermillion. "2  Accordingly  he  left  the  Red  River  vallev  that 
year  (1808)  for  the  Saskatchew^an  and  the  remainder  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  the  employ  of  the  Northwest  Company  in  Canada  reaching 
to  the  Pacific.  He  was  drowned  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river, 
1814. 

THE  GAME  OF  THE  RED  RIVER  VALLEY. 

The  game  was  very  abundant  during  the  years  Alexander  Henry 
lived  and  traded  in  this  Red  River  region.  Most  of  the  game 
herein  described  was  such  as  he  found  in  the  region  lying  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Red  River  and  the  mouth  of  the  Goose  and  east 
and  west  in  the  country  drained  by  the  tributaries  of  our  Red 
River.  In  the  original  journal  none  of  the  scientific  names  were 
found,  they  were  added  by  the  editor,  ]\Ir.  Coues.  For  the  first 
mention  of  game  let  us  look  at  the  record  of  the  trip  up  into  this 
valley  from  Lake  Winnipeg. 

"Aug.  17th.  (1800;  not  quite  6  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  Red) 

  I  went  duck  shooting,  having  seen  great  numbers  in  the 

marais  during  my  walk.  I  shot  several,  and  observed  the  tracks  of 
moose,  red  deer  and  bears.  The  beach  was  covered  with  grass  hop- 
pers which  had  been  thrown  up  by  the  waves  and  formed  one 
continuous  line  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach ;  in  some  places  they  lay 
from  six  to  nine  inches  deep  and  in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  which 
occasioned  a  horrid  stench.    I  also  shot  a  pelican  (Pelecanus  ery- 

throrhynchus)  of  which  there  are  a  great  plenty  here   

We  found  an  abundance  of  s^hd-cherries  (Prunus  pumila)  which 

were  of  an  excellent  flavor  At  three  o'clock  we  arrived 

at  the  entrance  of  the  Red  river.  This  river  empties  into  Lake  Win- 
ipic by  three  large  channels;  the  middle  one  is  that  by  which  we 
generally  pass,  as  there  is  a  tolerably  good  camp  at  its  mouth ;  the 
land  is  low,  and  may  be  said  to  consist  of  one  continued  marais ; 
what  little  dry  land  is  to  be  found  is  covered  with  low  willows  and 
high  grass  and  reeds  ;  wild  fowl  are  very  numerous.  We  found  some 
Indians,  who  had  many  sturgeon  and  various  kinds  of  small  fishes. 
Thev  use  a  seine  about  five  fathoms  in  length,  hauled  between  two 
canoes."^ 

'Coues,  New  Light  on  the  Early  History  of  the  Greater  Northwest,  L.  pp.  430-1. 
2Ib.,  pp.  439-441. 
3Ib.,  pp.  39-40. 
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■Continuing  their  journey  up  the  river  they  saw  tracks  of  foxes, 
wolves,  moose,  deer  and  bears,  and  great  flocks  of  pigeons,  plenty 
of  pelicans  and  swarms  of  harmless  water  snakes  that  lived  in  the 
''old  graves  where  many  hundreds  of  people  had  been  buried  after 
the  smallpox  siege  of  1781-2."^  Further  along  their  journey,  at  Rat 
River,  they  found  the  beavers  nearly  destroyed,  where  previously 
they  had  been  very  numerous.   The  journal  reads  later: 

"Aug.  26th  The  ravages  of  buffaloes    at    this  place 

(Scratching  River)  are  astonishing  to  a  person  unaccustomed  to 
these  meadows.  The  beach,  onCe  a  soft  black  mud  into  which  a 
man  would  sink  knee-deep,  is  now  made  hard  as  pavement  by  num- 
erous herds  coming  to  drink.  The  willows  are  entirely  trampled  and 
torn  to  pieces ;  even  the  bark  of  smaller  trees  is  rubbed  off  in  many 
places.  The  grass  on  the  first  bank  of  the  river  is  entirely  worn 
away.    Numerous  paths,  some  of  which  are  a  foot  deep  in  the  hard 

turf,  come  from  the  plains  to  the  brink  of  the  river  We 

have  reached  the  commencement  of  the  great  plains  of  the  Red 
River,  where  the  eye  is  lost  in  one  continuous  level  westward."-  On 
the  way  further  southward  they  saw  many  raccoons,  a  white  wolf 
and  more  bears.  ^  At  Two  Rivers  they  dug  some  young  wolves  out 
of  their  holes.  "On  approaching  the  Bois  Perce,  we  found  immense 
herds  of  buffalo,  which  appeared  to  touch  the  river  and  extend 
westward  on  the  plains  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The  meadows 
were  alive  with  them.  On  the  east  side  of  the  river  we  now  for  the 
first  time  saw  buffalo;  there  appeared  to  be  fully  as  many  as  there 

were  on  the  W.  side."^    Sept.  <Sth.  (at  Park  River)    "the 

buffaloes  were  all  in  motion  crossing  from  east  to  west  side  of  the 
river,  and  directing  their  course  toward  the  Hair  hills  as  fast  as  they 

could  walk   The  entrance  of  this  river  is  frequented 

by  buffalo,  red  deer,  moose,  and  bears ;  indeed,  it  appears  that  the 
•higher  we  go,  the  more  numerous  are  red  deer  and  bears.  On  the 
beach,  raccoon  tracks  are  plentiful.  Wolves  are  numerous  and  in- 
solent."* Swans  (Olorcolumbianus)  were  found  in  great  num- 
bers along  the  Red  also. 

"Sept.  18th.  (At  Park  River).  I  took  mv  visual  morning  view 
from  the  top  of  my  oak  and  saw  more  buffaloes  than  ever.  They 
formed  one  body,  commencing  about  half  a  mile  from  camp,  whence 
the  plain  was  covered  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach.  Thev  were  moving  southward  slowly,  and  the 
meadow  seemed  as  if  in  motion."^ 

.  Here  at  Park  River  were  seen  a  few  beavers  in  addition  to  the 
other  game  mentioned  as  seen  at  Two  Rivers.  The  journal  says : 
"Bears  made  prodigious  ravages  in  the  brush  and  willows ;  the  plum 

^Coues    New  Light  on  the  Early  History  of  the  Greater  Northwest,  I.,  p.  46. 
2Ib.,  n.  64. 
'lb.,  pp.  86-7. 
*Ib.,  89-90. 
^Ib.,  p.  99. 
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trees  are  torn  to  pieces,  and  every  tree  that  bears  fruit  has  shared 
the  same  fate;  the  top  of  the  oaks  are  also  very  roughly  handled, 


broken,  and  torn  down,  to  get  acorns.  The  havoc  they  commit  is  as- 
tonishing ^  Sept.  23rd.  Last  night  great  numbers  of  swans 

and  geese  passed  flying  south  and  this  morning  they  continued  

....  Sept.  25th   I  shot  a  large  fat  heron  (Ardea  her- 


odias)  which  my  men  prefer  to  bear  meat.    Sept.  26th  I 

went  on  foot  to  shoot  wild  fowl  along  the  rivers  below  

but  returned  with  only  a  few  ducks  and  pheasants.  (Bonase  um- 
bellus)  2 

"October  4th  Wolves  are  very  numerous ;  they  go  in 

large  droves  and  keep  up  a  terrible  howling,  day  and  night.^ 

"October  17th.  Grizzly  bears  (^Ursus  horribilis)  are  not 

numerous  along  the  Red  River,  but  more  abundant  in  the  Hair  Hills. 
At  Lac  du  Diable  (Devils  lake)  which  is  about  30  leagues  west,  they 
are  very  common.  I  am  told  as  common  as  the  black  bear  (Ursus 
americanus)  is  here,  and  very  malicious.  Near  that  lake  runs  a 
principal  branch  of  Schian  (Cheyenne  river),  which  is  partially 
wooded.  On  the  banks  of  this  river,  I  am  informed,  they  are  very 
numerous,  and  seldom  molested  by  the  hunters,  it  being  the  frontier 
of  the  Sioux,  where  none  can  hunt  in  safety  * 

"Park  River,  Sunday,  Nov.  30th  .    Some  went  raccoon 

hunting,  the  weather  being  warm.  They  returned  in  the  evening 
with  seven,  which  they  had  found  in  one  hollow  tree.  The  size  of 
the  tree  is  enormous,  having  a  hollow  six  feet  in  diameter,  the  rim 
or  shell  being  two  feet  thick,  including  the  bark.  Raccoon  hunting 
is  common  here  in  the  winter  season.  The  hunter  examines  every 
hollow  tree  met  with,  and  when  he  sees  the  fresh  marks  of  the 
claws,  he  makes  a  hole  with  an  ax,  and  thus  opens  the  hollow 
space,  in  which  he  lights  a  fire  to  find  out  if  there  be  any  raccoons 

-//ithin    if  they  be  within  the  smoke    oblige    them  to 

ascend  and  put  their  heads  out  of  the  hole  they  entered.  On  ob- 
serving this,  the  ax  is  applied  to  the  tree ;  with  the  assistance  of  the 
fire,  it  is  soon  down,  and  the  hunter  stands  ready  to  dispatch  the 
animals  whilst  they  are  stunned  by  the  fall.  But  sometimes  they  are 
so  obstinate  as  to  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  until  they  are 
sufYocated  or  roasted  to  death.  The  bears,  both  grizzly  and  com- 
mon black,  which  reside  on  Red  river,  take  to  the  hollow  trees  also, 
and  are  hunted  by  the  Indians  in  the  same  manner  as  raccoons.  But 
the  bears  in  the  Hair  Hills,  and  other  elevated  places,  never  take 
to  the  trees  for  their  winter  quarters.  They  reside  in  holes  in  the 
ground,  in  the  most  intricate  thicket  thev  can  find,  generally  under 
the  roots  of  trees  that  have  been  torn  up  bv  the  wind,  or  have  other- 
wise fallen.    These  are  more  diffiicult  to  find,  requiring  good  dogs. 

^Coues,  New  Light  on  the  Early  History  of  the  Greater  Northwest,  I.,  pp.  101-5?. 
2ib.,  pp.  102-3. 
3Tb.,  p.  112. 
*Ib.,  p.  121. 
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that  are  naturally  given  to  hunt  bears.  The  reason  why  the  bears 
differ  so  widely  in  the  choice  of  their  winter  habitations  is  obvious. 
The  low  points  along  the  river,  where  the  woods  principally  grow, 
are  every  spring  subject  to  overflow  when  the  ice  breaks  up.  The 
mud  carried  down  with  the  current,  and  left  on  the  banks,  makes 
their  dens  uncomfortable.  On  the  Hair  Hills  and  other  high  lands, 
where  the  ground  is  free  from  inundation,  the  soft  and  sandy  soil  is 
not  so  cold  as  the  stiff  mud  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  appears 
to  be  made  ground  ^, 

"Jan.  14th.  At  daybreak  I  was  awakened  by  the  bellowing  of 
buffaloes.  I  got  up,  and  was  astonished  when  I  climbed  into  the 
S.  W.  bastion.  On  my  right  the  plains  were  black,  and  appeared  as 
if  in  motion,  S.  to  N.  Opposite  the  fort  the  ice  was  covered ;  and  on 
my  left,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  reach  below  us,  the  river  was 
covered  with  buffalo  moving  northward.  Our  dogs  were  confined 
within  the  fort,  which  allowed  the  buffalo  to  pass  within  a  few  paces. 

  .    I  had  seen  almost  incredible  numbers  of  buffalo  in  the 

fall,  but  nothing  in  comparison  to  what  I  now  beheld.  The  ground 
was  covered  at  every  point  of  the  compass,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  and  every  animal  was  in  motion.- 

.  Mar.  5th  My  men  have  raised  and  put  their  traps  in 

order  for  the  spring  hunt,  as  the  raccoons  begin  to  come  out  of  their 
winter  quarters  in  the  daytime,  though  they  retire  to  the  hollow  trees 

at  night  On  the  9th  we  saw  the  first  spring  bird.  Bald 

eagles  (Halisetos  lencocephalus)  we  have  seen  the  whole  winter, 
but  now  they  are  numerous,  feeding  on  the  buffalo  -carcasses. 
......  On  the  12th  we  saw  an  outarde  (wild  goose,  Bernicla  cana- 
densis) on  the  ice;  and  another  swimming,  where  the  melting  of  the 
snow  had  caused  the  ice  to  rise  and  leave  an  open  space.    I  also 

saw  a  swan — 23rd   .  We  now  see  many  kinds  of  summer 

birds   28th,  snowstorms  caused  the  wild  fowl  to  return 

southward.   30th.   Rain  broke  up  the  ice ;  it  drifted  in  large  masses. 

  It  continued  to  drift  on  the  31st,  bearing  great  numbers 

of  dead  buffalo  from  above,  which  must  have  been  drowned  in  at- 
tempting to  cross  while  the  ice  was  weak."^ 

Wednesday,  April.  1st.  The  river  clear  of  ice,  but  drowned  buf- 
falo continued  to  drift  by  in  entire  herds.  Several  are  lodged  on  the 
banks  near  the  fort.  The  women  cut  up  some  of  the  fattest  for  their 
own  use;  the  flesh  appeared  to  be  fresh  and  good.  It  is  really 
astonishing  what  vast  numbers  have  perished ;  they  formed  one  con- 
tinuous line  in  the  current  for  two  days  and  nights.  One  of  my 
men  found  a  herd  that  had  fallen  through  the  ice  in  Park  river  and 
all  being  drowned ;  they  were  sticking  in  the  ice,  which  had  not  yet 
moved  in  that  part."* 

^Coues,  New  Light  on  the  Early  History  o£  the  Greater  Northwest,  I.,  pp.  157-8. 
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Another  trader  of  the  northwest,  John  McDonnell,  in  his  journal 
of  May  18th,  1795,  when  he  was  descending  Qu'appelle  river  states : 
''Observing  a  good  many  carcasses  of  buffaloes  in  the  river  and  along 
its  banks,  I  was  taken  up  the  whole  day  with  counting'  them,  and, 
to  my  surprise,  found  I  had  numbered  when  we  put  up  at  night,  7,- 
360,  drowned  and  mired  along  the  river  and  in  it.  It  is  true,  in  one 
or  two  places,  I  went  on  shore  and  walked  from  one  carcass  to  the 
other,  where  they  lay  from  three  to  five  files  deep."^  Henry  again 
says : 

"May  4th   I  bid  adieu  to  Park  river  and  started  on 

horseback.  Encamped  at  the  Bois  Perce  with  my  people,  I  was 
actuallv  prevented  from  taking  supper  by  the  stench  of  drowned 
buffalo  that  lay  on  the  banks  in  a  state  of  putrefaction. 

So  we  can  see  that  these  creatures  were  exterminated  not  only 
by  Indians  and  whites  but  by  nature  herself.    Further  on  in  the 

journal  we  find  this  :   "Nov.  25th  (1804)  Plains  burned  in 

every  direction  and  blind  buffalo  seen  every  moment  wandering 
about.  The  poor  beasts  have  all  the  hair  singed  off ;  even  the  skin 
in  many  places  is  shriveled  up  and  terribly  burned,  and  their  eyes 
are  swollen  and  closed  fast.  It  was  really  pitiful  to  see  them  stag- 
gering about,  sometimes  tumbling  down  hill  and  falling  into  creeks 
not  yet  frozen  over.   In  one  spot  we  found  a  whole  herd  lying  dead. 

  At  sunset  we  arrived  at  the  Indian  camp,  having  made 

an  extraordinary  day's  ride,  and  seen  an  incredible  number  of  dead, 
and  dying,  blind,  lame,  singed,  and  roasted  buffalo.  The  fire  raged 
all  night  toward  the  S.  W."^ 

Another  interesting  fact  concerning  these  monarchs  of  the  plains 
is  given  for  November  7th  (1800)  "We  saw  a  great  herd  of  cows 
going  at  full  speed  southward,  but  on  coming  to  our  track,  which 
goes  to  the  salt  lake,  they  began  to  smell  the  ground,  and,  suddenly 
as  if  they  had  been  fired  at,  turned  toward  the  mountain.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  sagacious  those  animals  are.  When  in  the  least  alarmed 
they  will  smell  the  track  of  even  a  single  person  in  the  grass,  and 
run  away  in  a  contrary  direction.  I  have  seen  large  herds,  walking 
very  slowly  to  pasture,  and  feeding  as  they  went,  come  to  a  place 
where  som.e  persons  had  passed  on  foot,  when  they  would  instantly 
stop,  smell  the  ground,  draw  back  a  few  paces,  bellow,  and  tear  up 
the  earth  with  their  horns.  Sometimes  the  whole  herd  would  range 
along  the  route,  keeping  up  a  terrible  noise,  until  one  of  them  was 
hardy  enough  to  jump  over,  when  they  would  all  follow  and  run 
some  distance.'"* 
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INDIAN  TROUBLES. 

The  Indian  problem,  judging  from  this  account  which  seems  to 
be  typical,  was  the  most  perplexing  problem  of  the  fur  trader  of 
this  region.  Nearly  every  other  page  of  the  journal  gives  some 
phase  of  the  situation.  The  principal  causes  for  difficulty  were  fear 
of  the  Sioux  and  the  competition  between  the  North- West,  Hud- 
son's Bay  and  X.  Y.  companies ;  but  greatest  of  all  was  liquor. 
Alexander  Henry  wrote :  "We  may  truly  say  that  liquor  is  the  root 
of  all  evil  in  the  Northwest."^ 

The  first  of  these  causes,  fear  of  the  Sioux,  was  a  potent  factor 
almost  as  soon  as  the  brigade  began  to  ascend  the  Red  River.  It 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  Henry  managed  to  get  his  crew  as  far 
south  as  the  Park  river  and  beyond  this  the  Indians  positively  re- 
fused to  go.  They  claimed  the  Sioux  had  recently  been  at  war  in  the 
region,  which  was  true — the  Sioux  had  fallen  upon  a  helpless  camp 
and  destroyed  a  great  number  of  old  men,  women  and  children. 

And  because  of  the  Sioux  our  trader  found  at  almost  every  turn, 
especially  during  the  first  year  spent  in  this  valley,  that  his  plans 
were  greatly  disturbed.  On  September  4th,  1800,  he  attempted  to 
send  some  men  to  the  Hair  Hills  but  he  met  with  a  stubborn  refusal 
for  the  hills  were  along  the  common  war  road  of  the  Sioux,  and 
could  not  be  visited  until  October  first.  Henry's  southward  trip 
when  he  reached  the  Goose  river  was  also  cut  short  for  this  same 
reason,  fear  of  the  Sioux.  Constant,  often  false,  alarms  were  fre- 
quent at  the  posts.  Every  object  approaching  at  a  distance  not 
easily  discernible  was  taken  for  a  Sioux  and  pandemonium  usually 
followed.  Hunts  as  well  as  trips  were  often  very  suddenly  ended 
when  an  animal  was  found  with  a  wound.  In  July,  1805,  the  enemy 
at  last  did  come.   Henry  was  at  Kamanistiquia  and  upon  his  return 

wrote :    "Aug.  1st.  Here  I  received  the  unwelcome  news 

that  the  Sioux  had  fallen  upon  a  small  camp  of  my  Indians  on 
Tongue  river,  not  rnany  miles  from  the  fort,  on  the  3rd  of  July,  and 
killed  and  taken  prisoners  14  persons,  men,  women,  and  children. 
My  beau-pere  was  the  first  man  that  fell,  about  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  He  had  climbed  a  tree  to  see  if  the  buffalo  were  at  hand, 
and  they  were  tented  there  to  make  dried  provisions.  He  had  no 
sooner  reached  the  top  than  two  Sioux  discovered  him  and  fired  at 
the  same  moment,  and  both  balls  passed  through  his  body.  He  had 
only  time  to  call  out  to  his  family,  who  were  in  the  tent  about  100 
paces  from  him,  'Save  yourselves !  the  Sioux  are  killing  us !'  and 
fell  dead  to  the  ground,  his  body  breaking  several  branches  of  the 
tree  as  he  dropped."^  Then  followed  a  horrible  slaughter,  the  dead 
bodies  being  dismembered  and  scattered  in  brutal  fashion.  Both 
Henry's  Indian  father-in-law  and  mother-in-law  were  butchered. 
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He  wrote  further:  ''On  my  return  all  was  grief  and  lamentation; 
and  at  sight  of  me,  it  broke  out  afresh  with  such  sobs  and  cries  that 
I  almost  wished  I  had  not  been  so  expeditious  on  my  voyage.  The 
Saulteurs  were  assembled,  preparing  for  war  and  only  waiting  for 
the  Assiniboines  and  Crees  to  join  them;  a  number  of 'Saulteurs  are 
also  awaiting  them  above  this  place;  they  will  form  a  party  of 
about  300  men,  mostly  mounted.  I  gave  them  a  nine-gallon  keg  of 
gunpowder  and  100  pounds  of  balls,  to  encourage  them  to  revenge 
the  deatn  of  my  beau-pere  and  his  family.  At  this  they  said  among 
tixcmselves  that  I  had  'almost  as  much  sense  an  an  Indian,'  and  if 
I  had  added  a  few  kegs  of  rum  I  should  have  been  considered  fully 
as  wise  as  themselves.  This  manner  of  comparing  a  white  man  to 
an  Indian  is  the  highest  compliment  they  can  pay.  Let  no  white 
man  be  so  vain  as  to  believe  that  an  Indian  really  esteems  him  or 
supposes  him  to  be  his  equal.  No,  they  despise  us  in  their  hearts, 
and  all  their  outward  professions  of  respect  and  friendship  proceed 
merely  from  the  necessity  under  which  they  labor  of  having  inter- 
course with  us  to  procure  their  necessities."^ 

Later  attacks  were  made  by  the  Sioux  near  Wild  Rice  river  and 
still  another  at  Leach  and  Red  Lakes  (1808)  during  Henrv's  stay  in 
the  valley.  He  also  gives  an  account  of  the  destruction  by  the  Crees 
of  old  Ft.  du  Tremble  or  Poplar  fort,  about  five  miles  above  Portage 
La  Prairie  in  1781,  which  he  says,  "appeared  to  be  the  opening  of  a 
plan  for  the  destruction  of  the  whites  throughout  the  N.  W."^  And 
hence  perhaps  the  frequent  plans  that  followed  later  and  especially 
during  the  period  when  Henry  was  in  our  valley,  against  the  whites 
and  the  Indians  closely  associated  with  the  traders  as  for  instance 
the  Sioux  attacks  mentioned  above. 

The  second  disturbing  factor  in  Indian  trading  was  competition 
between  the  Hudson's  Bay  and  North  West  companies.  During  the 
three  years  that  the  X.  Y.  Company  existed  as  a  separate  organiza- 
tion conditions  were  really  at  their  worst  for  Henry.  Let  us  read 
the  journal : 

"Mar.  22nd  (1804).  Winter  express  from  the  North  arrived,  via 
Portage  la  Prairie ;  two  men  brought  it.  Grosse  Gueule  and  myself 
had  a  serious  dispute,  he  wanted  to  give  his  furs  to  the  X.  Y., 
which  I  prevented,  at  the  risk  of  my  life ;  he  was  advised  by  them 
to  kill  me."^    And  again : 

"Nov.  6  (1803).  X.  Y.  J.  Desford  had  threatened  to  kill 
my  servant  (Pierre  Bonza)  in  my  absence,  but  did  not  escape 
without  a  sound  beating."*  "April  1st.  (1904.)  I  went  to  the  upper 
part  of  Tongue  river  to  meet  a  band  of  Indians  returning  from 
hunting  beaver,  and  fought  several  battles  with  the  women  to  get 
their  furs  from  them.    It  was  the  most  disagreeable  derouine  I  ever 

1  Coues,  New  Lighten  the  Early  History  of  the  Greater  Northwest,  I,  pp.  26H.4. 
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made ;  however,  I  got  all  they  had,  about  a  pack  of  good  furs ;  but 
I  was  vexed  at  having  been  obliged  to  fight  with  women.  It  is 
true  it  was  all  by  neighbor's  debts. '"^  Peace  between  Henry  and  the 
X.  Y.  seemed  impossible.  ''Nov.  1st.  (1804).  Fire  running  all  over 
the  country.  X.  Y.  ladies  busy  stealing  the  gleanings  of  my  potato 
field.  Tabashaw  attempted  to  fire  on  my  men  at  Rat  river."^  '']2in. 
1st.  1805.  An  express  arrived  with  a  packet  from  Montreal  con- 
taining sundry  circular  letters  informing  us  of  the  coalition  which 
had  taken  place.  (Nov.  5th,  1804,  between  the  N.  W.  and  X.  Y.) 
It  certainly  was  a  time  for  a  change  on  this  river.  The  country 
being  almost  destitute  of  beaver  and  other  furs,  and  Indians  in- 
creasing in  number  daily  from  the  Red  Lake  and  Fond  du  Lac 
country,  as  the  X.  Y.  had  been  lavish  of  their  property,  selling  very 
cheap ;  and  we,  to  keep  the  trade  in  our  own  hands,  had  been  obliged 
to  follow  their  example.  Thus  by  our  obstinate  proceedings,  we 
had  spoiled  the  Indians.  Every  man  who  killed  a  few  skins  was 
considered  a  chief  and  treated  accordingly ;  there  was  scarcely  a  com- 
mon buck  to  be  seen ;  all  wore  scarlet  coats,  had  laree  kegs  and 
flasks,  and  nothing  was  purchased  by  them  but  silver  works, 
strudo,  and  blankets.  Every  other  article  was  either  let  go  on  debt 
and  never  paid  for,  or  given  gratis  on  reauest.  This  kind  of  com- 
merce had  ruined  and  corrupted  the  natives  to  such  a  degree  that 
there  was  no  bearing  with  their  insolence :  if  they  misbehaved  at 
our  houses  and  were  checked  for  it,  our  neighbors  were  readv  to  ap- 
prove of  their  scoundrelly  behavior  and  encourage  them  to  mischief, 
even  offering  them  protection,  if  they  were  in  want  of  it.  By  this 
means  the  most  notorious  villians  were  sure  of  refuge  and  resources. 
Our  servants  of  everv  s:rade  were  o-etting  extravagant  in  their  de- 
mands, indolent,  disaffected  to  their  employers,  and  lavish  with 
the  property  committed  to  their  charge.  I  am  confident  that 
another  year  could  not  have  passed  without  bloodshed  between  our- 
selves and  the  Saulteurs.  This  would  have  certainlv  have  caused 
a  critical  situation,  as  those  fellows  are  all  so  connected  that  to  in- 
jure one  is  to  injure  the  whole."^ 

And  now  we  come  to  the  root  of  all  Indian  difficulties,  that  wea- 
pon used  by  the  whites  to  gain  the  favor,  support  and  the  oroducts 
of  the  Indians ;  a  weapon  used  by  the  whites  to  destroy  the  integrity 
and  tribal  customs  of  the  Indians  and  make  them  into  unprincipled, 
helpless  degenerate  members  of  their  trading  communities.  Selec- 
tions from  the  journal  in  addition  to  the  ones  already  quoted  will  best 
illustrate  this: 

(Aug.,  1801.)    "On  the  28th  my  canoes  and  bateaux 

arrived.    I  gave  the  Indians  a  present  of  ten  kegs  of  mixed  liquor 
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and  as  many  fathoms  of  tobacco,  for  which  I  did  not  receive  one 
penny ;  still  several  were  displeased  and  asked  for  more.^ 

"Aug.  30th.  Indians  still  drinking,  and  very  troublesome.  An 
Indian  arrived  with  his  family  in  a  small  canoe,  15  days  from  Leach 
lake,  bringing  intelligence  of  sev^eral  Saulteurs  having  murderel 
one  another  in  a  drinking  match  at  that  place  a  few  days  before  he 
left.  This  caused  a  terrible  uproar  in  the  camp  here,  the  deceased 
persons  being  near  relatives  to  some  of  our  Indians,  among  whom 
were  also  persons  related  to  the  murderers;  the  former  insisted 
on  retaliating,  and  it  was  with  great  trouble  that  we  prevented  them 
by  taking  away  their  arms.  They  were  all  drunk,  and  kept  up  a 
terrible  bawling,  lamenting  the  deaths  of  their  relations.  The  li- 
quor tended  to  augment  their  grief.^ 

"Mar.  14th.  In  a  drinking  match  at  the  Hills  yesterday,  Gros 
Bras  (Thick  Arms)  in  a  fit  of  jealousy  stabbed  Aupusoi  to  death 
with  a  hand-dague  (dagger)  ;  the  first  stroke  opened  his  left  side, 
the  second  his  belly,  and  the  third  his  breast ;  he  never  stirred,  al- 
though he  had  a  knife  in  his  belt,  and  died  instantlv.  Soon  after 
this  Aupusoi's  brother,  a  boy  about  ten  years  of  age,  took  the  de- 
ceased's gun,  loaded  it  with  two  balls,  and  approached  Gros  Bras' 
tent.  Putting  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  through  the  door,  the  boy 
fired  the  two  balls  into  his  breast  and  killed  him  dead,  just  as  "he 
was  reproaching  his  wife  for  her  affection  for  Aupusoi,  a.nd  boast- 
ing: of  the  revenue  he  had  taken.  The  little  fellow  ran  into  the 
woods  and  hid.  Little  Shell  T  Petite  Coquille'i  found  the  old  wo- 
man, Aupusoi's  mother,  in  her  tent ;  he  instantly  stabbed  her.  On- 
dainoiache  then  came  in,  took  the  knife,  and  gave  her  a  second 
stab.  Little  Shell,  in  his  turn  taking  the  knife  gave  a  third  blow. 
In  this  manner  did  these  two  rascals  continue  to  murder  the  old 
woman,  as  long  as  there  was  any  life  in  her.  The  boy  escaped  into 
Langlois'  house,  and  was  kept  hid  until  they  were  all  sober.  Next 
morning  a  hole  was  dug  in  the  ground,  and  all  three  were  buried  to- 
gether. This  afifair  kept  the  Indians  from  hunting,  as  Gros  Bras 
was  nearly  related  to  the  principal  hunters.  

"But  the  Indians  totallv  neglect  their  ancient  customs,  and  to 
v/hat  can  this  degeneracy  be  ascribed  but  to  their  intercourse  with 
us,  particularly  as  they  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  continual  suc- 
cesion  of  opposition  parties  to  teach  them  roguery  and  dcstrov  both 
mind  and  bodv  with  that  pernicious  article,  rum?  What  a  different 
set  of  people  they  would  be,  were  there  not  a  drop  of  liquor  in  the 
country.  If  a  murder  is  committed  amonqr  the  Saulteurs,  it  is  alwavs 
in  a  drinkine  match.  We  may  truly  sav  that  liquor  is  the  root  of  all 
evil  in  the  North  West.'' 
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DEPOSITIONS  RELATING  TO  CERTAIN  TRANSACTIONS 
AT  THE  SELKIRK  SETTLEMENT,  RED 
RIVER  VALLEY,  1815-17 

Reprinted  from  Statement- Respecting  the  Earl  of  Selkirk's 
Settlement  upon  the  Red  River  in  North  America  ;  Its 
Destruction  in  1815  and  1816 ;  and  the  Massacre  of  Gov- 
ernor Semple  and  His  Party,  with  Observations  upon 
A  Recent  Publication  Entitled  A  Narrative  of  Occur- 
ences IN  THE  Indian  Countries,  etc.,  London,  1817. 

[B] 

transactions  relative  to  a  seizure  of  provisions  by  MR.  MILES 

macdonell. 

Mr.  MILES  MACDONELL,  who  was  governor  of  the  district 
of  Ossiniboia,  in  right  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  Charter,  and 
had  charge  of  the  Red  River  Settlement,  expected  a  considerable 
addition  of  new  settlers  in  the  Autumn  of  1814,  and  being  apprehen- 
sive that  a  scarcity  of  provisions  might  be  felt,  if  early  measures 
were  not  taken  to  obtain  a  sufficient  quantity,  he  (in  the  month  of 
January  of  that  year)  gave  notice  to  the  traders  both  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  and  North- West  companies,  that,  at  the  opening  of  the  naviga- 
tion, no  more  would  be  allowed  to  be  carried  out  of  the  district, 
than  what  might  be  requisite  for  the  consumption  of  these  traders, 
it  being,  as  he  thought,  an  indispensable  duty  in  him  to  provide  for 
the  resident  inhabitants  of  the  district.  The  traders  of  both  com- 
panies, who  had  collected  provisions  from  the  Indians  (from  v/hom 
they  are  generally  procured),  were  to  be  paid  a  fair  price  for  ^mcli 
as  he  retained.  The  Hudson's  Bay  traders  accordingly  delivered 
up  their  surplus  quality;  but  those  of  the  North- West  Company- 
refused,  and  attempted  to  carry  out  of  the  district  all  which  they  had  ^ 
collected.  Upon  this,  Mr.  Miles  Macdonell  issued  a  warrant,  un-  * 
der  which  a  seizure  of  provisions  was  made  by  Mr.  Spencer,  the 
sheriff.  This  proceeding  gave  rise  to  considerable  discussions  be- 
tween Mr.  Miles  Macdonell  and  Mr.  Duncan  Cameron,  and  others 
■of  the  Niorth-West  Company ;  and  upon  their  representing  that  their 
trade  would  suffer  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  if  deprived  of  these 
provisions,  an  agreement  was  entered  into,  the  purport  of  which  was 
that  the  North-West  Company  should  retain  the  quantity  requisite 
for  their  trade  at  that  time,  and  should  supply  Mr.  Miles  Macdonell 
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with  an  equal  quantity  in  the  winter,  if  it  should  be  wanted,  for  the 
use  of  the  resident  settlers.  This  agreement  was  not  sanctioned  by 
the  subsequent  general  meeting  of  the  North- West  partners,  who 
refused  to  confirm  the  acts  of  their  agents.  An  information  was  laid 
before  Mr.  Norman  M'Leod,  one  of  their  partners,  and  a  magistrate 
for  the  Indian  territory,  who  granted  a  warrant  to  apprehend  Air. 
Miles  Macdonell  on  a  criminal  charge  of  burglary  and  robbery. 

]\Ir.  jMacdonell  (though  he  did  not  admit  that  he  was  amenable  to 
the  jurisdiction  under  which  the  warrant  was  issued)  surrendered 
himself,  (for  the  reasons  stated  in  page  26),  and  was  carried  down 
to  Montreal,  where  it  does  not  appear  that  any  trial  has  taken  place. 
Mr.  Spencer,  the  sheriff,  had  previously  been  apprehended  under  a 
similar  Avarrant,  and  carried  away  from  the  Red  River  settlement  in 
the  beginning  of  September,  1814,  and  detained  in  the  custody  of 
the  North-West  Company  till  the  month  of  August  in  the  following 
year,  when  that  company  thought  fit,  at  length,  to  bring  him  down 
to  JMontreal ;  but  his  trial  has  not  yet  taken  place. 

[C] 

LETTERS  FROM  D.  CAMERON  TO  THE  SETTLERS  AT  RED  RIVER. 

To  Messrs.  Donald  Livingston^  and  Hector  M'Eachern,  per  Boston- 
ois  Pangman. 

Gibraltar,  10th  February,  1815. 

Sirs : 

Your  letter  of  the  28th  ultimo,  by  Jordan,  came  safe  to  hands,  and 
I  am  very  glad  that  the  eyes  of  some  of  you  are  getting  open  at 
last  to  the  situation  you  are  placed  in,  in  this  barbarous  country, 
and  that  you  now  see  your  past  follies  in  obeying  the  unlawful  orders 
of  a  plunderer,  and,  I  may  say,  of  a  highway  robber,  for  what  took 
place  here  last  spring  can  be  called  nothing  but  manifest  robbery. 
But  I  am  very  willing  to  forgive  as  many  as  repent  of  the  poor  de- 
luded men,  as  I  know  that  they  are  not  bad  men  in  principles,  al- 
though made  so  by  bad  leaders  and  bad  advice.  You 
say  very  true,  when  you  mention  that  you  did  not  know 
your  friends  from  your  foes;  the  greatest  enemies  ever 
you  had,  is  Lord  Selkirk,  Doctor  Auld  and  Miles  M'Donell, 
who  was  made  a  fool  of  by  them,  and  he  made  fools  of 
all  those  that  were  under  him.  I  know  all  the  bad  usage  you  got, 
and  the  many  injustices  that  were  done  to  every  one  of  you  since 
you  left  your  own  country,  the  like  I  never  heard  before,  and  none 
1)ut  hard  hearted  bad  men  would  use  their  fellow  creatures  in  such 
a  manner.  In  pity  to  your  present  deplorable  situations,  as  I  con- 
sider you  to  be  in  the  very  worst  of  prisons  here,  I  accept  your  of- 
fers, and  will  be  very  happy  to  take  so  many  of  my  countrymen  and 
fellow-subjects  out  of  bondage,  as  I  know  very  well  that  Lord  Sel- 
kirk will  never  take  any  of  you  home,  whatever  promises  Miles 
jM'Donell  may  make  you  to  the  contrary.    You  have  already  been 
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often  deceived  by  both  of  them  and  they  will  deceive  you  again,  and 
again,  if  they  can,  without  being  ashamed  of  it,  as  deception  is  their 
very  best  trade,  therefore  I'll  be  proud  of  being  your  deliverer ;  I  do 
not  ask  you  a  penny  for  your  passage  or  provisions  to  go  out  with ; 
you  are  going  to  a  good  country,  where  you  may  make  a  decent  living 
for  yourselves  and  families ;  we'll  oblige  ourselves  to  get  lands  for 
those  that  choose  to  take  them,  and  will  throw  none  of  you  on  the 
highway  as  beggars  till  you  can  provide  for  yourselves.  I  have  no 
interest  whatever  in  making  you  these  promises,  but  what  humanity 
points  out  to  me.  With  regard  to  your  wages,  I  can  say  very  little 
on  that  subject  without  seeing  how  your  agreements  are  made 
out,  but  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  make  any  one  lose  his  salary, 
which  is  not  like  another  debt.  If  you  can  only  get  a  copy  of  your 
accounts,  and  get  them  signed  by  Miles  M'Donell,  we'll  do  our  best 
to  recover  the  money  for  you ;  but  if  you  could  get  drafts  on  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  for  the  balance  of  your  wages,  I  would  my- 
self be  answerable  to  you  for  every  penny  of  it.  I  am  told  the 
great  captain  is  going  to  pay  you  a  visit,  you'll,  I  believe,  find  him  a 
better  master  than  usual,  but  you  may  thank  me  for  that,  and  not 
him,  as  he  is  afraid  of  what  will  soon  happen  to  him.  I  said  last 
fall,  when  M'Vicar  was  abusing  me  very  much,  and  very  undeserved- 
ly, that  I  would,  perhaps,  be  the  best  friend  ever  the  colonist  met 
with,  and  I  hope  to  make  my  word  good  to  such  as  will  deserve  it  of 
me;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  shall  certainly  be  the  greatest  enemy 
they  met  with  yet  to  any  one  that  will  again  take  up  arms  to  fly  in 
the  face  of  the  law,  or  to  plunder.  I  remember  that  you,  Livingston, 
did  not  take  arms  last  fall;  don't  be  afraid  that  Captain  M'Donell 
will  ever  know  any  of  my  secrets  from  me,  but  take  care  that 
Mrs.  M'Lean  here  will  know  none  of  your  secrets,  for  she  would 
sell  her  own  brother  to  him,  if  he  was  here.  I  am  afraid  you'll  not 
be  able  to  read  this  scrawl,  as  I  am  really  in  great  haste,  and  re- 
main, 

Your  sincere  well-wisher, 

(Signed.)    D.  Cameron. 
P.  S.-^You  may  trust  the  bearer  with  anything  you  may  have  to 
say. 

Gibraltar,  10th  March,  1815. 
Messrs.  Hector  M'Eachern,  and  Donald  Livingston: 

Your  joint  letter  of  the  6th  instant,  was  handed  to  me  by  honest 
John  Somerville,  and  I  am  happy,  on  your  own  accounts,  that  you 
are  still  of  the  same  way  of  thinking,  as  it  will  afford  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  delivering  so  manv  people  from  bondage,  and  not  only 
that,  but  even  to  save  your  lives,  which  is  every  day  in  danger  from 
both  Soteuse  and  Scioux. — Besides,  if  the  country  was  both  peace- 
able and  good,  Captain  M'Donnell's  violent  and  foolish  conduct 
would  drive  all  honest  men  out  of  it,  as  none  but  rogues  and  robbers 
will  answer  his  purpose. — You  tell  me  that  John  M'Vicar  will. 
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perhaps,  become  a  Canadian  yet ;  I  certainly  have  great  cause  to  be 
displeased  with  him  for  his  violent  conduct  and  abusive  language 
to  me  last  fall,  and  could  even  get  him  tried  for  his  life,  but  still 
'  my  humanity  is  such  as  to  pardon  all  that. — If  he  will  acknowledge 
his  fault,  and  make  application  to  me  for  a  passage,  he  shall  have 
it,  and  I  pledge  my  word  and  honour  that  nothing  shall  be  attempted 
against  him  for  his  past  conduct,  as  I  am  much  more  inclined  to 
save  the  lives  of  poor  people  than  I  am  to  mean  revenge  against 
a  countryman,  who,  I  am  told,  is  the  son  of  an  honest  respectable 
man.  M'Eachern,  and  any  others  that  choose  to  come 
here,  shall  be  made  welcome,  and  shall  be  protected  against  any  in- 
sult.— As  for  any  money  any  of  you  had  in  their  hands,  they  will 
make  such  accounts  against  all  married  men  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  families,  that  there  will  not  be  a  penny  coming  to  them.  You 
need  not  expect  any  justice  whatever  from  them  here,  but,  perhaps, 
you  may  get  it  elsewhere  by  law ;  however,  the  surest  way  is  to  get 
whatever  you  can  out  of  their  store,  and  I  will  take  any  article  that 
can  be  of  use  here  off  of  your  hands,  and  pay  you  in  Canada  for 
them;  my  door  is  open  to  any  one  that  chooses  to  come,  at  all  times, 
and  we'll  make  the  best  shift  we  can  for  living  till  spring.  I  remain, 
Your  sincere  well-wisher, 

(Signed)  D.  Cameron. 
The  originals  of  the  above  letters  were  given  in  by  H.  M'Eachern 
with  his  deposition,  taken,  upon  oath,  at  Montreal,  in  October,  1815. 

To  the  Servants  of  the  Honourable  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and 
those  of  the  Settlement  of  Red  River  \ 

My  Lads, 

You  have  once  already  been  fully  apprized  by  a  gentleman  here, 
that  in  all  of  our  endeavours  to  bring  the  prisoner,  Mr.  Miles 
M'Donell,  to  justice,  the  smallest  intention  to  injure  your  persons, 
public  or  private  property,  as  well  as  that  of  your  employers,  was 
never  by  me  in  contemplation.  As  several  of  you  were  not  then 
present,  and  are  probably  now  deluded  by  your  employers,  by  advis- 
ing you  to  act  contrary  to  law,  I  think  it  necessary,  once  more  for 
all,  to  advise  you  as  a  fellow-subject,  to  pay  due  respect,  submis- 
L*-^n,  and  obedience,  to  the  law  of  our  blessed  constitution. — And  I 
further  declare,  that  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  be  found  in 
future  attempting,  by  any  means,  to  rescue  and  screen  the  prisoner 
from  justice,  shall  immediately  be  considered  as  accomplices  in  his 
crimes,  and  treated  accordingly.  That  your  own  good  sense  and 
judgment  may  dictate  to  you,  free  of  party  spirit,  a  true  sense  of 
the  impropriety  of  violating,  or  acting  in  direct  opposition  to,  your 
country's  laws,  is,  my  lads,  the  sincere  wish  of  vour  well-wisher, 

(Sis^ned)       D.  Cameron. 
Captain,  Voyageur  Corps,  Commanding  Officer. 
Red  River. 
Red  River,  Indian  Territory,  June  7,  1815. 
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[D] 

DEPOSITION  OF   MICHAEL  m'dONNELL. 

Montreal,  to  wit: 

Michael  m'donnell,  late  of  Red  River,  in  the  territories 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  a  clerk  in  the  service  of  Earl  Selkirk 
at  Red  River  aforesaid,  now  at  the  city  of  Montreal,  in  the  province 
of  Lower  Canada,  maketh  oath.  That  about  the  eighteenth  day  of 
April  last,  the  deponent,  being  then  a  clerk  in  the  service  of  the 
Earl  of  Selkirk  as  aforesaid,  was  apprehended  and  rnade  prisoner 
by  the  servants  of  the  North-West  Company,  under  a  warrant  under 
the  hand  and  seal  of  A.  Norman  M'Leod,  Esq.,  for  an  alleged 
breach  of  the  peace,  and  was  conveyed  and  detained  a  prisoner  at  a 
fort  or  post  in  the  possession  of  the  said  North-West  Company,  at  a 
place  called  the  Forks,  at  Red  River  aforesaid. — That  while  the 
deponent  was  detained  at  the  said  fort  or  post,  the  same  was  under 
the  command  and  orders  of  one  Duncan  Cameron,  a  partner  in  the 
said  North-West  Company,  in  whose  custody  the  deponent  was. — 
That  on  or  about  the  10th  day  of  June  last,  the  deponent  being  still 
in  the  said  fort,  an  attack  was  made  by  an  armed  force,  composed  of 
persons  under  the  orders  of  the  said  Duncan  Cameron  (who  were 
furnished  with  arms  and  ammunition  for  that  purpose  in  the  said 
fort),  on  the  settlement  of  the  colonists  at  Red  River  aforesaid,  in 
the  night  of  that  day,  and  upon  the  return  of  the  party  to  the  said 
fort  or  post,  the  deponent  heard  one  Cuthbert  Grant,  a  man  of  the 
half-breed,  ,and  clerk  in  the  service  of  the  said  North-West  Company, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  party  by  which  the  said  attack  was  made, 
declare,  that  not  a  man  of  the  said  settlement  should  put  out  his  head 
the  next  day  without  being  popped  off,  and  this  was  said  in  the 
presence  and  hearing  of  the  said  Duncan  Cameron,  who  acquiesced 
in,  and  approved  of  what  was  so  said  by  the  said  Cuthbert  Grant. 
That  the  day  following  the  said  party  of  men  sallied  forth  from 
the  said  fort  about  break  of  day  to  renew  the  attack  on  the  said 
settlement,  and  upon  their  return,  the  deponent  heard  the  said  Grant, 
and  one  Seraphim,  also  a  clerk  in  the  service  of  the  said  North- 
West  Company,  and  others  of  the  said  party,  speak  of  the 
attack  which  they  had  just  made  on  the  Government  House  in  the 
said  settlement,  in  which  it  was  said  some  of  the  settlers  or  persons 
residing  in  the  colony  had  been  wounded,  and  several  of  them 
boasted  of  what  they  had  done.  That  the  consequence  of  the  said 
attacks  was  a  surrender  of  the  said  settlement  to  the  said  Duncan 
Cameron,  and  the  houses  and  buildings  of  all  descriptions  were 
afterward  burnt  by  the  persons  aforesaid,  being  under  the  com- 
mand and  orders  of  the  said  Duncan  Cameron,  and  the  settlers  and 
inhabitants  of  the  colony  conveyed  away  by,  or  under,  the  orders  of 
the  said  Duncan  Cameron. — That,  after  the  destruction  of  the  said 
settlement  as  aforesaid,  the  deponent,  while  a  prisoner  in  the  said, 
fort,  was  present  at  part  of  a  speech  made  by  Alexander  M'Donnell, 
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one  of  the  partners  in  the  said  Xorth-West  Company,  to  the  persons 
in  the  said  fort,  in  which  he  assured  the  Canadians,  and  Indians  of 
the  half-breed,  by  whom  the  said  settlement  had  been  destroyed,  that 
they  would  be  supported  by  the  said  Xorth-West  Company  in  txery 
thing  they  had  done.  That  the  deponent  had  heard  the  said  Duncan 
Cameron  and  Alexander  ^I'Donnell  say,  that  the  settlement  afore- 
said could  not  succeed  without  the  countenance  of  the  said  Xorth- 
West  Company,  and  he  has  also  heard  them  declare  that  there  should 
be  no  settlement  there.  That  while  the  deponent  was  a  prisoner  as 
aforesaid,  various  inducements  were  held  out  to  him  by  the  said 
Duncan  Cameron  and  Alexander  [M'Donell,  to  enter  into  the  service 
of  the  said  Xorth-^^'est  Company,  which  he  declined  doing.  That 
while  the  deponent  was  in  the  said  fort,  he  saw  there  horses,  mus- 
kets, cannon,  and  farming  utensils,  which  had  belonged  to  the  said 
colony,  and  which  were  then  in  the  use  of  the  persons  in  the  said 
fort.  ' 

(Signed)  ^Iichael  !M'Doxxell. 
Sworn  at  ^Montreal,  this  20th  day  of  September,  ISlo,  before  me. 

(Signed)    Thomas  ^M'Cord.  T.  P. 

[E] 

DEP05ITI0X  OF  TOHX  COOPER. 

Home  District.  York,  to  wit : 

The  information  of  John  Cooper,  late  of  Red  River,  in  the  district 
of  Ossiniboia,  territories  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who.  being 
duly  sworn  on  the  Holy  Evangelists,  saith,  that  he  went  from  Orkney 
in  the  year  1811,  as  an  indented  servant,  and  arrived  at  Red  River 
in  autumn,  1812,  along  with  ^liles  Macdonell,  Esq.,  governor  of  the 
settlement,  and  continued  under  his  command  till  the  expiration  of 
his  contract  in  1814,  at  which  time  he,  the  deponent,  was  entitled  to 
a  free  passage  home,  and  might  have  gone  home  if  he  had  desired  it, 
but  he  preferred  remaining  at  Red  River  as  a  settler.  That  he 
married  about  the  end  of  the  year  1813,  and  that  next  spring,  before 
Lis  contracted  period  of  service  was  expired,  he  was  allowed  to 
plant  a  piece  of  ground  with  potatoes  for  his  own  use,  from  which 
he  had  an  abundant  crop. — That  most  of  the  crops  had  been  reaped 
while  the  deponent  was  absent  from  the  settlement,  but  he  was  in- 
formed that  the  crops  of  wheat  and  barlev  were  good  :  that  he.  the 
deponent,  had  no  intention  of  leaving  Red  River,  and  never  applied 
to  the  Xorth-West  Company  for  the  means  of  going  away ;  but  that 
earlv  last  winter  Mr.  Duncan  Cameron,  master  of  the  trading  post 
of  the  said  Xorth-West  Company  on  Red  River,  advised  him,  de- 
ponent, to  go  to  Canada,  and  offered  to  procure  the  means  of  con- 
vevance  for  him,  saying,  that  he  should  be  brought  to  a  good  coun- 
try, where  the  settlers  might  save  their  lives  and  be  in  a  good 
situation.  He,  the  said  Duncan  Cameron,  also  told  him.  deponent, 
that  the  Indians  intended  to  destroy  the  settlers  at  Red  River,  men. 
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women,  and  children,  and  were  restrained  only  by  the  influence  of 
himself,  the  said  Duncan  Cameron ;  that  these  representations  were 
repeated  to  the  deponent  several  different  times  before  he  agreed  to 
come  away  from  the  settlement,  and  he  did  not  agree  till  he  heard  that 
a  great  many  of  the  other  settlers  had  resolved  to  go.  That 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  when  the  cannon  of  the  colony  were 
taken  away  by  the  settlers,  George  Campbell  came  to 
the  house  of  Neil  M'Kinnon,  w'here  deponent  resided, 
and  read  to  them  a  paper  or  letter  from  the  said 
Dinican  Cameron,  saying,  that  the  settlers  must  take  the  cannon, 
otherwise  they  would  themselves  be  in  danger  from  them.  He,  de- 
ponent, would  not  agree  to  assist  in  removing  the  cannon,  but 
agreed  to  go  along  with  George  Campbell  into  the  house  occupied 
by  the  officers  of  the  settlement,  in  order  to  deliver  Mr.  Duncan 
Cameron's  letter;  that,  while  they  were  thus  engaged,  the  cannon 
had  been  taken  out  by  others  of  the  settlers,  and  placed  on  sledges, 
c^-  which  they  were  carried  away ;  and  when  he,  deponent,  came  out 
of  the  house,  he  saw  the  said  Duncan  Cameron,  who  was  coming 
out  of  a  wood  at  a  short  distance,  and  went  with  the  settlers  and 
the  cannon  to  his  own  fort  or  trading  post,  where  he  took  in  the 
cannon,  and  entertained,  with  drams,  all  those  who  had  assisted  in 
bringing  them. — That  the  deponent  soon  after  left  the  settlement, 
and  went  to  another  trading  post  of  the  North- West  Company,  from 
which  he  returned  in  the  month  of  May,  and  staid  for  ten  or  twelve 
days  at  the  af  oresaid  fort  on  Red  River,  where  he  saw  a  great  num- 
ber of  men  assembled.  There  were  many  more  of  the  Canadian 
servants  of  the  North-West  Company  than  had  been  there  during  the 
winter.  Also,  about  thirty  half-Indians,  who  expressed  violent  hos- 
tility against  the  settlement.  He,  deponent,  had  been,  in  the  course 
of  the  winter,  in  the  plains  near  Pembina,  where  he  saw  the  same 
half-Indians,  and  heard  them  express  the  same  hostility  against  the 
settlement,  but  the  deponent  never  saw  an3rthing  of  the  same  kind 
during  the  two  preceding  winters ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  many  of 
the  same  half-Indians  were  then  in  the  habit  of  trading  with  the 
officers  of  the  settlement,  and  supplying  them  with  buffaloe  meat  and 
other  game,  which  they  refused  to  sell  last  winter. 

(Signed)  John  Cooper. 
Sworn  before  me,  at  York,  the  12th  day  of  February,  1816. 

(Signed)  Alexander  Wood,  J.  P. 

[F] 

DEPOSITION  OF  ROBERT  SUTHERLAND. 

Home  District,  to  wit : 

The  information  of  Robert  Sutherland,  late  of  Red  River,  in  the 
district  of  Ossiniboia,  territories  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
Deponent  being  duly  sworn  on  the  Holy  Evangelists,  saith,  that  he 
arrived  at  Red  River  in  June,  1814,  and  was  well  pleased  with  the 
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appearance  of  the  country;  that  the  crops  which  he  saw  in  the  en- 
suing harvest  were  very  good;  and  the  wheat  was  good.  That  he, 
deponent,  understood  that  the  settlers  in  general  were  as  well 
pleased  as  himself,  nor  thought  of  leaving  the  country  till  after  the 
arrest  of  Mr.  Spencer;  and  the  deponent  is  of  opinion,  that  if  Mr. 
Spencer  had  not  been  taken  away,  none  of  the  settlers  would  have 
thought  of  leaving  the  country.  That  the  deponent  never  observed 
any  appearance  of  hostiHfy  among  the  Indians,  whom  they,  the 
settlers,  saw  during  the  summer,  nor  entertained  anv  apprehension 
of  danger,  till  they,  the  settlers,  heard  from  the  servants  of  the 
North- West  Company,  that  Duncan  Cameron,  master  of  the  trading 
post  of  the  said  company,  told  deponent  and  his  wife,  that  the  In- 
dians would  come  in  the  spring,  and  murder  all  the  settlers,  after 
he,  Duncan  Cameron,  would  leave  the  place  in  the  spring,  when  the 
Indians  would  certainly  murder  them  all.  Duncan  Cameron  also 
said,  that  Miles  Macdonell,  Esq.  governor  of  the  settlement,  would 
have  no  provisions  to  give  to  the  settlers,  unless  he  (Miles  Mac- 
donell) would  take  it  by  force,  as  he  had  done  before;  for  that  rea- 
son, Duncan  Cameron  told  deponent  and  his  wife,  that  they  might 
have  a  passage  to  Canada,  if  they  chose ;  and  said  to  deponent  and 
his  wife,  they  should  not  only  have  a  free  passage  to  Canada,  but 
that  the  government  would  give  them  lands  and  provisions  for  a 
year;  or,  if  government  did  not  do  so,  the  North- West  Company 
would.  That  deponent  was  with  the  said  Dimcan  Cameron  about 
half  an  hour;  deponent's  wife  went  with  him;  and  that  Cameron, 
during  that  time,  told  them  of  the  intentions  of  the  Indians,  after  he 
(Cameron)  left  the  place;  and  promised  deponent  and  his  wife  a 
passage  to  Canada,  free  of  expense,  lands  and  provisions,  as  stated 
before.  That  deponent  and  his  wife  had  gone  to  the  said  Cameron, 
in  consequence  of  the  reports  about  the  Indians,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  asking  a  passage  from  the  said  Cameron. — Deponent 
frequently  heard  Cameron  say,  that  he  was  a  King's  officer,  and 
that  Miles  Macdonell,  Esq.,  had  no  authority  from  the  King,  or  no 
lawful  authority.  Deponent  heard  a  letter  read  by  George  Campbell, 
one  of  the  settlers,  from  Duncan  Cameron,  saying,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  settlers  to  take  possession  of  the  cannon  of  the  colony, 
in  order  to  prevent  mischief  ;  and  that  he,  Duncan  Cameron,  would 
indemnify  the  settlers  from  the  consequences  of  takinp-  them.  That 
deponent  was  present  when  the  settlers,  in  pursuance  of  this  advice, 
did  seize  upon  and  carry  away  the  cannon;  that  as  soon  as  thev  had 
possession  of  them,  a  shot  was  fired ;  which  deponent  believes  to 
iiave  been  intended  as  a  signal ;  and  that,  immediately  after,  the 
said  Duncan  Cameron  came  out  of  a  wood,  where  lie  had  been  con- 
cealed, at  a  short  distance,  alon^  with  Cuthbert  Grant,  and  William 
Shaw,  clerks  in  the  service  of  the  North-West  Company,  and  a  party 
of  armed  men,  who  conducted  the  guns  to  the  fort,  or  trading  post 
of  the  said  (  ( )m]^;ni\',  when  each  of  the  settlers  present  at  the  taking 
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of  the  guns,  got  a  dram.  Deponent  says,  that  in  the  month  of 
January,  when  Miles  Macdonell,  Esq.  set  out  for  Pembina,  a  number 
of  the  young  men  at  the  settlement  were  desired  to  go  with  him  to 
the  plains,  in  order  to  procure  buffaloe  meat;  they  refused  to  go. 
Deponent  heard  the  said  Duncan  Cameron  say,  that  Miles  Macdonell 
would  not  be  able  to  get  any  meat  in  the  plains,  because  he  had  not 
paid  his  hunters  last  year,  and  none  would  hunt  for  him  now;  and 
deponent  believes  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  these  representations, 
that  the  settlers  refused  to  go  with  the  said  Miles  Macdonell  to  the 
plains. 

Deponent  says,  that  on  the  cannon  being  put  into  the  French 
fort,  the  settlers  returned  to  their  houses,  where  they  staid  a  few 
days,  and  then  went  on  with  George  Campbell,  about  three  days 
journey;  when  George  Campbell  told  them,  that  William  Shaw  was 
made  prisoner,  and  they,  the  settlers,  must  go  back  and  relieve  him, 
the  said  Shaw ;  that  the  settlers  were  all  armed,  and  had  powder 
and  shot,  and  that  they  did  return ;  that  William  Shaw  was  liber- 
ated without  their  assistance,  and  they  again  set  out  on  their  journey. 
Sworn  before  me,  at  York,  the  17th  day  of  February,  1816. 

His 

(Signed)  Robert  [XI  Sutherland. 

Mark 

(Signed)  Alexander  Wood,  J.  P. 
[G] 

DEPOSITION  OF  ANGUS  m'kAY. 

Home  District,  to  wit . 

The  information  of  Angus  M'Kay,  late  of  Red  River,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  O'ssiniboia,  and  territory  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who 
saith,  that  it  is  consistent  with  his  knowledge,  that  when  Miles  Mac- 
donell, Esq.,  governor  of  the  country  of  Ossiniboia,  set  out  from  the 
Forks  of  Red  River,  in  the  month  of  January,  last  year,  he  desired 
that  a  number  of  the  young  men  should  go  v^^ith  him  to  the  plains, 
in  order  to  procure  provisions  for  themselves  and  the  rest  of  the 
settlers ;  but  that  they  refused  to  go,  having  been  led  to  believe,  that 
it  was  his  intention  to  rob  the  North-West  Company  of  their  pro- 
visions, instead  of  procuring  them  fairly.  That  the  deponent  was 
in  dread  of  the  Indians,  having  been  told  by  officers  of  the  Northwest 
Company  that  the  Indians  intended  to  murder  all  the  settlers ;  and 
he  was  also  in  fear  of  want  of  provisions  ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  deponent  applied  to  Duncan  Cameron,  master  of  the  North- West 
Company's  trading  post,  by  whom  he  was  assured  that  all  the 
settlers  should  receive  lands  in  Upper  Canada ;  and  if  Government 
would  not  give  them,  the  North- West  Company  would. 

That  in  the  month  of  March,  it  was  reported  among  the  settlers, 
that  Mr.  ArchibaH  M 'Donald  had  said,  that  the  cannon  should 
mounted  on  the  large  boat,  to  prevent  the  settlers  from  going  away; 
and,  that  the  same  had  been  said  by  three  Irish  labourers  in  the 
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service  of  the  colony ;  which  reports  created  great  uneasiness  among 
the  settlers  ;  that  on  a  Saturday  evening,  about  the  end  of  March, 
George  Campbell,  communicated  to  John  Matheson,  junior,  and  to 
the  deponent,  a  plan  for  seizing  the  cannon  on  the  following  Mon- 
day, at  the  time  when  the  settlers  would  be  assembled  at  the  store- 
house of  the  colony,  to  receive  their  monthly  supply  of  provisions ; 
and  that  the  said  George  Campbell  read  them  a  letter  from  the  said 
Duncan  Cameron,  saying,  that  all  the  settlers,  who  wished  to  go 
to  Canada,  must  help  to  take  the  cannon ;  and  George  Campbell 
also  read  to  the  deponent  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  said  Duncan 
Cameron  to  Archibald  M'Donald,  ordering  him  to  deliver  up  the 
cannon,  because  they  were  used  to  stop  the  king's  highway,  mean- 
ing the  navigation  of  the  river ;  and  declaring  that  the  cannon 
should  be  taken  only  to  prevent  harm,^  and  not  to  make  any  bad  use 
of  them.  That,  on  the  following  day,  the  said  George  Campbell, 
with  the  deponent,  and  John  Matheson,  communicated  this  order 
to  the  rest  of  the  settlers  who  had  assembled  for  divine  service. 
That,  on  the  forenoon  of  Monday,  the  settlers  assembled  as  had  been 
agreed  upon ;  and  after  most  of  them  had  received  their  supply  of 
provisions,  George  Campbell  took  the  deponent  and  another  of  the 
settlers  with  him  into  the  house,  to  deliver  a  letter  to  Mr.  Archibald 
M'Donald,  which  the  deponent  understood  to  be  the  order  from  Mr. 
Duncan  Cameron,  to  deliver  up  the  cannon.  That  Mr.  M'Donald 
did  not  atempt  to  resist,  but  called  three  witnesses,  (one  Kilbride 
vv^as  one  of  them;  deponent  does  not  know  the  others),  to  attest  that 
thev  were  taken  by  force  against  his  will ;  that,  in  the  meantime, 
others  of  the  settlers  had  taken  the  cannon  out  of  the  store ;  and 
when  the  deponent  came  out  of  the  house,  they  were  nearly  readv  to 
be  carried  away,  on  the  sledges  which  had  been  prepared. — ^That 
when  they  were  ready,  one  of  the  settlers,  whom  the  deponent  be- 
lieves to  have  been  Robert  Gunn,  fired  a  shot,  and  that  Mr.  Dun- 
can Cameron  then  came  forward,  and  met  the  settlers  at  the  dis- 
tance of  thirty  or  forty  yards  from  the  house,  when  he  shook  hands 
with  some  of  them,  signifying  his  pleasure  at  what  they  had 
done.  That  the  deponent  afterwards  left  the  Red  River,  and  came 
to  Canada  in  the  canoes  of  the  North- West  Company,  and  was  for 
some  time  at  Fort  William  on  his  way,  where  he  heard  several  of 
the  clerks  of  the  North-West  Company  say,  that  the  company  were 
in  no  fear  of  the  consequences  of  what  they  had  done  at  Red  River. 
The  persons  who  went  in  to  deliver  the  order  to  M'Donald,  to  de- 
liver the  cannon,  were  deponent,  Andrew  M'Beth,  and  George 
Campbell,  who  went  in  first. 

(Signed)  Angus  M'Kay. 
Sworn  before  me,  at  York,  in  the  Home  District,  Province  of  Tp- 
|/er  Canada,  the  10th  day  of  February,  181(5. 

(Signed)  Alexander  Wood.  J.  P. 
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[H] 

DEPOSITION  OF  NEIL  m'kINNON. 

Home  District,  York,  to  wit. 

Information  of  Neil  M'Kinnon,  late  of  Red  River,  in  the  district 
of  Ossiniboia,  territories  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

Deponent  being  duly  sworn  on  the  Holy  Evangelists,  saith,  that 
he  arrived  at  Red  River  aforesaid,  in  the  year  1812,  that  the  Indians 
always  behaved  in  a  very  friendly  manner  to  the  settlers,  and  they 
never  had  any  fear  of  them  till  last  winter. — ^Mr  Duncan  Cameron, 
master  of  the  trading  post  of  the  North- West  Company  at  the  forks 
of  Red  River,  told  the  settlers,  that  the  Indians  had  determined  to 
murder  them  all  unless  they  would  quit  the  settlement.  Deponent 
heard  this  story  from  George  Campbell.  That  about  the  month  of 
January  last  the  said  Duncan  Cameron  advised  deponent  to  go  to 
Canada,  and  offered  to  give  him  a  passage  in  the  canoes  of  the 
North- West  Company.  Cameron  said  Canada  was  a  good  country, 
and  he  would  take  him  to  Montreal.  That  on  the  day  when  the  can- 
non were  taken  away  by  the  settlers,  deponent  was  at  John  Mathe- 
son's  house,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant'  and  saw  a  party  of  men 
conceal  themselves  in  a  clump  of  wood  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
house  belonging  to  the  governor  of  the  colony,  where  they  waited 
till  the  settlers  had  brought  out  the  cannon,  and  then  came  forward 
to  receive  them,  and  convey  them  to  the  fort,  or  trading  post  of  the 
North- West  Company. — That  when  deponent  went  away  from  Red 
River,  deponent  had  some  implements  of  agriculture  out  of  the  store 
of  the  colony ;  that  when  he  was  coming  away,  he  asked  Mr.  Duncan 
Cameron  whether  he  should  return  them  into  the  store  of  the  colony. 
Cameron  said,  "put  them  into  my  store :  if  Lord  Selkirk  has  any 
right  to  them  they  shall  be  returned  to  him,  but  they  are  marked 
down  against  you  in  the  books,  and  you  will  have  to  pay  for  them 
whether  or  not.'"  And  he  did  deliver  into  the  store  of  the  North- 
West  Company,  two  hoes,  one  axe,  and  one  spade.  He  also  gave  in 
other  articles  belonging  to  himself,  and  deponent  received  seven  or 
eight  pounds  for  them  from  Duncan  Cameron  after  he  had  come  to 
Fort  William  on  Lake  Superior.  Deponent  thought  that  by  deliver- 
ing back  these  things  he  would  not  have  to  pav  for  them  hereafter. 

His 

(Signed)  Neil  [X]  M'Kinnon. 

Mark 

Sworn  before  me,  at  York,  16th  February,  1816. 

(Signed)  Alexander  Wood,  J.  P. 

deposition  of  MICHAEL  KILBRIDE. 

District  of  Ossiniboia. 

The  information  of  Michael  Kilbride,  taken  upon  oath  before  me, 
Miles  Macdonell,  Esq.,  one  of  his  Majestiy's  justices  of  the  peace  in 
s;j(l  district. 
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Deponent  declares  that  on  Monday,  the  3rd  of  April  instant,  about 
one  o'clock  P.  M.  George  Campbell  entered  the  servant's  house,  and 
told  him  that  the}'  were  going  to  take  away  the  field  pieces.  De- 
ponent told  the  said  George  Campbell  that  that  was  a  bad  business.' 
Campbell  replied,  that  they  could  not  help  it,  as  it  was  Captain  Cam- 
eron's orders  that  the  field-pieces  should  be  taken  to  his  fort  till 
the  settlers  left  this  country;  and  the  said  George  Campbell,  at  the 
same  time,  shewed  deponent  a  pair  of  pocket  pistols,  which  he  thinks 
was  done  with  the  intention  of  frightening  him.  Deponent  went  out 
to  inform  Mr.  Bourke,  but  could  not  find  him.  He  then  saw  the  ar- 
tillery on  horse-sledges,  George  Bannerman  taking  hold  of  a  small 
howitzer,  and  Robert  Gunn  standing  opposite  the  door  of  one  of 
the  storehouses  with  a  gun  across  his  breast,  which  he  fired  as  soon 
as  the  artillery  were  drawn  away.  Immediately  Mr.  Duncan  Cam- 
eron, with  a  gun  in  his  hand,  was  seen  coming  out  of  the  wood,  at 
the  head  of  a  party  of  armed  men.  When  he  came  to  the  settlers, 
deponent  saw  him  shake  hands  with  them,  and  heard  him'  exclaim, 
"Well  done,  my  heart}^  fellows !"  and  ask  them  if  there  were  any 
more.  The  deponent  also  saw  John  Early  with  Mr.  Cameron's 
party,  and  Donald  IM'Kinnon,  John  IMurray,  and  others,  guarding 
the  outer  door  of  the  Government  Building,  during  the  time  the 
settlers  were  carrying  away  the  field-pieces. 

His 

Michael  [X]  Kilbride. 

Mark 

Sworn  at  Red  River  Settlement,  this  25th  day  of  April,  1815,  be- 
fore me. 

IMiLES  Macdonald,  J.  P. 

[K] 

DEPOSITION  OF  JOHN  BOURKE. 

District  of  Ossiniboia. 

The  information  of  ^Mr.  John  Bourke,  taken  upon  oath  before  me, 
Miles  Alacdonell,  Esq.  one  of  his  ^lajesty's  justices  of  the  peace  in 
said  district.  : 

Deponent  declares,  that  on  Monday,  the  3rd  day  of  April  instant, 
the  settlers  assembled  there  to  be  supplied  with  provisions,  and  that 
about  the  hour  of  1  P.  M.  of  the  same  day,  he  saw  several  pieces 
of  the  colonial  artillery  on  a  horse-sledge,  and  that  he  laid  hold  of 
one  of  them  to  take  it  ofif,  but  was  seized  by  several  of  the  settlers, 
and  told  to  keep  ofif.  Deponent  then  attempted  to  get  into  the  mess- 
room,  where  Messrs.  White  and  M'Donald  \vere,  to  inform  them 
of  what  was  going  on,  but  was  stopped  by  Donald  iMackinnon,  John 
Murray,  and  others.  Deponent  afterwards  endeavored  to  get  into 
the  store-house,  where  he  had  been  serving  out  the  provisions,  but 
was  kept  back  by  Robert  Gunn,  who  guarded  the  door  with  a  gun 
across  his  breast.  Deponent  further  says,  that  he  had  not  remained 
long  outside    till  those  who  guarded  the  outer  door  of  the  main 
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building  told  him  that  he  might  now  enter.  Deponent  further  de- 
clares, that  he  saw  Mr.  Duncan  Cameron,  of  the  North- West  Com- 
pany, at  the  head  of  a  party  of  armed  men  coming  out  of  the  wood, 
and  as  he  approached  the  settlers,  heard  him  cry  out  not  to  be  afraid. 
Deponent  afterward  went  into  the  store-house,  where  the  field-pieces 
were,  and  found  that  all  of  them  were  carried  away,  and  also  a  small 
howitzer. 

John  P.  Bourke. 
Sworn  at  Red  River  Settlement,  the  35th  day  of  April,  1815,  be- 
fore me. 

Miles  Macdonell,  J.  P. 

[L] 

DEPOSITION  OF  HECTOR  m'eACHERN. 

Montreal,  to  wit. 

Hector  M'Eachern,  late  of  the  colony  of  Red  River,  within  the 
territories  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  in  North  America,  now  at 
the  city  of  Montreal,  in  the  province  of  Lower  Canada',  Tavlor, 
maketh  oath,  that  he  was  employed  in  the  service  of  the  said  colony 
for  nearly  three  years  previous  to  the  month  of  June  last,  and  lived 
there  with  his  wife  and  family.  That  after  some  difficulties  which 
they  encountered  in  the  first  winter  after  they  arrived,  were  got  over, 
the  colonists,  and  the  servants  employed  in  the  service  of  the  colony, 
were  well  satisfied  with  their  situation ;  they  found  the  soil  and  the 
climate  excellent,  and  great  facility  in  obtaining  food ;  and  there  was 
none  of  them  that  did  not  desire  to  remain  in  the  country.  This 
disposition  prevailed  till  the  agents  and  servants  of  the  Nbrth-West 
Company,  and  particularly  one  Duncan  Cameron,  a  partner  in  that 
Company,  employed  themselves  in  exciting  dissatisfaction  in  the 
minds  of  some  of  the  settlers  and  servants,  whom  they  endeavored  to 
induce  to  abandon  the  colony,  and  go  over  to  the  North- West  Com- 
pany, by  which  great  promises  of  advantage  were  made  to  them. 
That  before  these  intrigues  were  practised,  everybody  looked  for- 
ward to  the  rapid  improvement  of  the  colony ;  the  settlers  were  so 
well  pleased  with  it,  that  they  had  written  to  invite  their  friends  in 
Scotland  to  follow  them ;  and  the  indented  servants,  who  had  a  right 
to  a  passage  home,  preferred  remaining  as  settlers,  and  applied  to 
Captain  M'Donnell  for  land,  that  they  might  become  permanent  set- 
ters in  the  colony.  '  That  the  said  Duncan  Cameron,  as  the  deponent 
believes,  in  order  to  increase  his  influence  and  authority,  gave  him- 
self out  as  being  a  captain  in  the  King's  military  service,  and  wore 
regimentals,  with  a  sword,  etc.  And  one  Seraphim,  a  clerk  under 
him,  was  said  to  be  his  ensign.  That  a  short  time  before  the  attack 
on  the  settlement  in  June  last,  the  said  Cameron,  the  better  to  con- 
firm the  belief  of  his"  military  rank  and  authority,  posted  over  the 
gate  of  the  place  called  Fort  Gibraltar,  written  papers,  the  pur- 
port of  which  was  to  give  him  such  rank  and  authority ;  and  on  his 
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way  down,  at  a  trading  post  of  the  North- West  Company,  called 
Fort  William,  the  deponent  saw  new  regimental  dresses,  which  had 
been  received  for  partners  in  the  Northwest  Company ;  then  he  saw 
two  of  the  said  partners  there  dressed  in  military  uniform.  That 
no  apprehensions  were  felt  by  the  colonists  at  Red  River,  upon  the 
score  of  the  Indians,  the  best  understanding  having  subsisted  be- 
tween them :  the  Soutoux  nation  dwelling  on  and  near  Red  River,  in 
particular,  were  always  kind  and  obliging,  and  seemicd  better  dis- 
posed towards  the  settlers  than  towards  the  North- West  Company ; 
they  even  continued  to  hunt  as  usual  for  the  settlers,  after  the  Can- 
adians and  Indians  of  the  half-breed,  under  the  influence  of  the 
North-AA>st  Company,  had  refused  to  do  so.  The  persons  who  took 
part  with  the  North-\A'est  Company,  and  under  their  influence,  and  at 
their  instigation,  became  unfriendlv  to  the  settlers,  were  the  said 
Canadians  and  Indians  of  the  half-breed,  who  might  altogether  be 
in  number  about  ninety  or  pne  hundred.  The  said  Canadians  con- 
sist of  men  from  Lower  Canada,  who  came  to  the  country  in  the 
service  of  the  North- West  Company,  and  have  been  discharged,  and 
now  live  with  Indian  women,  and  of  persons  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion, who  are  still  in  the  service  of  that  company ;  and  the  said  In- 
dians of  the  half-breed  may  be  thirtv  or  forty  in  number,  and  are 
the  natural  children  of  persons  in  the  service  of  the  North-West 
Company,  by  Indian  women ;  and  many  of  them  are  employed  in  the 
same  service. 

That  the  deponent  was  at  Fort  Gibraltar,  when  nine  or  ten  In- 
dians of  the  Cree  nation  were  brought  thither  bv  Alexander  ^NI'Don- 
ell,  one  of  the  partners  of  the  North-West  Company,  in  Mslj  or  June 
last.  They  were  feasted  and  kept  drunk  in  the  said  fort  for  several 
davs,  and  were  then  sent  to  speak  to  Captain  ^I'Donell ;  and  two  or 
three  days  after  went  away.  That  while  the  deponent  was  at  the 
said  Fort  Gibraltar,  as  aforesaid,  he,  the  deponent,  saw  there  in  the 
hands  of  the  North-West  Company,  nine  pieces  of  cannon,  which 
had  been  provided  and  used  for  the  defense  of  the  settlement  at  Red 
River ;  and  which  had  been,  a  few  months  before,  stolen  and  carried 
away  from  thence,  and  brought  to  the  said  fort :  where,  upon  one 
occasion,  the  deponent  saw  two  of  them  used,  and  fired  from. 

(Signed)  Hector  jM'Eachern. 

Sworn  at  ]\Iontrea.l,  this  5th  December,  1815,  before  me. 

(Signed)  Thomas  M'Cord,  J.  P. 

fM] 

DEPOSITION  OF  HECTOR  m'lEOD. 

Home  District,  York,  to  wit. 

Hector  M'Leod,  late  of  the  district  of  Ossiniboia,  heing  duly 
sworn,  saith,  that  he  was  engaged  along  with  several  others  of  tlie 
settlers  at  the  Red  River,  in  seizing  upon  and  carrving  awav,  and 
delivering  up  to  the  North-West  Company  several  pieces  of  cannon, 
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the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  which  had  been  provided  for  the 
defense  of  the  settlement ;  that  he,  the  deponent,  was  induced  to  join 
in  this  act,  by  the  assurances  of  George  Campbell  and  others,  who 
represented  that  ]\Iiles  jMacdonell,  governor  of  the  said  district  of 
Ossiniboia,  would  use  force  to  prevent  the  settlers  from  going  away ; 
and  that,  unless  the  cannon  were  taken  away  from  him,  they  would 
nevera  be  able  to  go  away;  and  that  if  they  remained,  the  settlers 
would  all  be  murdered  by  the  Indians.  That  he,  the  deponent,  saw  a 
letter,  which  was  read  to  him  by  John  Matheson,  or  George  Camp- 
bell, from  Duncan  Cameron,  one  of  the  partners  of  the  North- 
West  Company,  ordering  the  settlers  to  take  away  the  cannon;  and 
warranting  that  he,  the  said  Duncan  Cameron,  would  indemnify 
them  from  any  penal  consequences;  and  he,  the  deponent,  believes 
that  the  said  Cameron  had  authority  to  act  as  he  did ;  as  he  had  fre- 
quently heard  him  say,  that  he  was  a  King's  officer ;  and  that  on  the 
day  the  cannon  were  seized  as  aforesaid,  the  said  Duncan 
Cameron  came  with  several  of  his  clerks  and  other  persons 
in  the  service  of  the  North-West  Company,  to  meet  the 
settlers,  and  received  the  cannon  from  them,  and  carried  them  away 
to  the  trading  post  of  he  said  North- West  Company  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, where  he,  the  deponent,  has  frequently  seen  the  said  cannon 
aferwards  mounted  on  carriages  and  prepared  for  service. 

That  he,  the  deponent,  has  received  from  ]\Iiles  ]\Iacdonell,  Esq., 
a  musket  in  trust  to  be  used  for  his  own  defence,  and  that  of  the 
settlement ;  which  musket,  he,  deponent,  carried  to  the  said  trading: 
post  of  the  North-West  Company,  and  they  delivered  it  to  the  said 
Duncan  Cameron,  or  some  person  authorized  bv  him ;  and  that  the 
said  musket  was  there  left  by  the  deponent,  and  was  neither  brouoht 
away  by  him,  nor  restored  to  the  stores  of  the  settlement. — That  he, 
the  deponent,  was  for  several  days,  in  the  month  of  June  last,  at  a 
camp  at  Frog  Plain,  along  with  a  number  of  half-Indians,  Cana- 
dians, and  others,  under  the  command  of  Alexander  ^M'Donnell,  a 
partner  of  the  North-West  Company,  by  whom  he  was  frequently 
stationed  as  a  centinel,  to  see  that  no  boat  should  pass  down  the 
river  without  his  permission.  That  during  his  stay  in  this  camp,  he 
knew  that  the  said  half-Indians  had  made  the  prisoners  of  several 
of  the  settlers  who  were  remaining  peaceably  in  their  own  houses ; 
and  he  saw  them  ride  over  the  cultivated  ground  belonging  to  sev- 
eral of  the  said  settlers,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  tread  down  and 
destroy  their  crops.  The  settlers  brought  away,  were  Alexander 
Sutherland,  Adam  Sutherland,  George  Sutherland,  Catherine  Suth- 
erland, Catherine  M'Pherson,  John  Smith,  his  wife,  four  sons,  and 
two  daughters.  The  said  people  were  brought  away  against  their 
wills  ;  that  the  party  who  went  for  them  were  headed  by  Mr.  M'Lean, 
a  clerk  of  the  North-West  Company,  and  that  some  of  the  party* 
were  armed  with  loaded  guns.  Deponent  heard  M'Lean  tell  the  set- 
tlers unless  they  came  away,  the  half-indians  would  burn  their 
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houses  about  them.  Deponent  saw  a  party  go  from  the  North-West 
fort ;  the  party  were  headed  by  ^Ir.  Grant,  Mr.  Shaw,  of  the  North- 
West  Company,  and  Early,  one  of  the  settlers,  for  the  purpose  of 
burning  the  houses  of  the  settlement.  Deponent  saw  them  set  fire  to 
Captain  2^Iacdonell''s  house ;  that  is,  Miles  ]\Iacdonell,  Esq.,  governor 
of  the  territory.  Two  big  houses,  the  horse  mill,  and  several  other 
houses,  with  the  store  houses,  were  burnt.  He,  deponent,  saw  the 
party  asist  in  getting  out  the  goods  out  of  the  houses,  before  they 
set  them  on  fire,  and  during  the  time  they  were  burning;  that  the 
horses,  hoes,  spades  and  axes,  were  sold  to  the  Xorth-West  Com- 
pany ;  and  the  settlers  were  paid  for  them  by  Duncan  Cameron,  who 
gave  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  for  an  axe. 

His 

Hector  [X]  M'Leod. 

Mark 

Sworn  before  me,  at  York,  in  the  Home  District,  Province  of  Up- 
per Canada,  the  l^lth  February,  1816. 

(Signed)   Alexander  Wood,  J.  P. 

[N] 

DEPOSITION  OF  GEORGE  SUTHERLAND. 

George  Sutherland,  late    settler    at    Red    River    saith,    that  i 

on  or  about  the  4th  day  of  April  last,  he  and  James  M'Kay,  settler,  I 

received  a  note  by  the  hands  of  John  Matheson,  Jun.  the  following  I 

of  which  is  a  copy: —  a 

I  do  hereby  order  James  ^I'Kay,  and  George  Sutherland,  to  give  1 

up  their  muskets  in  the  King's  name.  ^ 

D.  CAMERON, 
Gibraltar  V.  C. 

Deponent  would  not  obey  the  order.  Matheson  then  wanted  to 
know  where  his  musket  was,  and  as  deponent  had  it  concealed,  he 
would  not  tell  him.  On  or  about  the  15th  of  April  last,  a  party  of 
the  late  settlers  and  Xorth-West  Company's  servants,  consisting  of 
about  thirty  men,  entered  deponent's  house,  took  out  his  musket, 
and  gave  it  to  George  Campbell.  Deponent  asked  it  back  several 
times,  but  could  not  get  it.  George  Campbell  threatened  to  lash  . 
him  on  one  of  the  sledges,  and  carry  him  a  prisoner  to  the  Xorth- 
West  Company's  fort,  and  William  Sutherland  presented  his  gun  at  . 
him.  Several  of  the  late  settlers  repeatedly  came  to  deponent's 
house  with  messages  from  Mr.  Duncan  Cameron,  that  he  would 
still  take  him  with  the  rest  to  Canada,  if  he  would  go.  On  or  about  ^ 
the  11th  of  June  last,  deponent,  Adam  Sutherland,  his  brother,  and 
Allan  Smith,  went  up  to  the  Government  House,  and  when  tliey 
returned  home  thev  were  told  bv  John  Smith,  that  others  of  the 
settlers  had  been  taken  away  by  the  party  of  the  North- West  Coni- 
pany's  servants,  and  halfbreeds,  commanded  by  Mr.  Lauchlin 
M'Lean.    a   clerk    in    the    service    of    the    Xorth-West  Com- 
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pany,  to  an  encampment  they  had  formed  at  Frog 
Plain.  When  deponent,  his  /brother  and  Allan  Smith, 
arrived  at  their  house,  they  found  their  baggage  packed 
up,  and  some  of  the  North-West  Company's  servants  and  half- 
breeds  soon  afterwards  arrived  and  forced  them  to  go  to  the  en- 
campment at  the  Frog  Plain.  The  same  party  took  deponent's  trad- 
ing gun  and  powder  horn,  which  were  never  returned.  Deponent 
declares,  that  Mr.  Alexander  M'Donell,  a  partner  of  the  North- West 
Company,  who  had  the  command,  went  into  the  tent  where  the  set- 
tlers were,  and  told  them,  as  they  were  countrymen  of  his,  he  would 
be  candid  with  them  in  telhng  them  that  they  (viz.  the  North- West 
Company)  were  the  means  of  saving  them  from  the  half-breeds, 
as  it  was  quite  uncertain  but  that  they  would  kill  them  in  the  night 
if  they  remained  in  their  houses.  Deponent  also  saith,  that  Mr. 
Alexander  M'Donell  sent  Mr.  M'Lauchlin  M'Lean  for  a  piece  of 
paper  to  write  down  their  names,  and  he  began  at  the  top  with 
"Prisoners  of  War,"  with  their  names  annexed.  After  this,  de- 
ponent heard  Mr.  Alexander  M'Donell  say  in  English,  to  Mr. 
Lauchlin  M'Lean,  to  tell  the  settlers  in  Gaelic,  that  it  was  of  no  use 
to  conceal  what  their  intentions  were,  that, they  would  take  them 
prisoners  to  Canada  if  they  did  not  consent  to  go  as  the  others  did. 
Deponent  answered  if  he  was  obliged  to  go,  he  would  rather  go  as  a 
prisoner,  as  he  knew  there  was  nothing  against  him.  Deponent 
argued  in  behalf  of  the  rest,  and  at  last  was  told  by  Mr.  Alexander 
M'Donell,  that  "he  was  a  devil  of  a  brat  of  a  boy,  and,  as  he  was 
young,  what  sense  had  he  more  than  the  rest?"  He  then  gave 
deponent  and  the  rest  a  few  minutes  to  make  up  their  minds  what  to 
do.  Deponent  then  called  Allan  Smith  out  of  the  tent  to  consult 
with  him,  but  was  soon  after  told  by  Mr.  William  Shaw,  that  Mr. 
M'Donell  wanted  him.  A  man,  under  the  name  of  a  constable, 
then  clapped  his  hand  on  deponent's  shoulder,  and  Mr.  M'Donell  told 
him  that  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the  King's  name.  Deponent  arguing 
with  Mr.  M'Donell,  was  told  by  him,  if  he  did  not  keep  quiet,  that 
he  would  get  him  stripped,  and  would  make  the  people  in  the  camp 
flog  him.  Deponent  was  then  put  into  a  separate  tent  from  his 
friends.  Mr.  Duncan  Cameroij  arrived  at  the  camp  and  inquired 
swered  and  went  out.  'He  was  repeatedly  told  by  Mr.  Duncan  Cam- 
where  deponent  and  the  rest  of  the  settlers  were.  Deponent  an- 
eron  to  be  silent,  if  not,  that  he  would  be  put  in  irons.  A  few  days 
after  that,  deponent  was  removed  to  a  camp  where  the  North-West 
Company  had  erected  a  battery  close  to  the  Government  house  of 
Red  River  settlement.  The  camp  consisted  of  about  sixtv  men. 
Northwest  Company's  servants,  half-breeds,  and  some  of  the  late 
settlers  and  servants  of  Red  River  settlement,  all  under  the  com- 
mand of  Mr.  Alexander  M'Donell.  Deponent  heard  Mr.  Lauchlin 
M'Lean,  Donald  M'Kinnon,  and  others,  saying  that  they  would 
Lave  Captain  Miles  Macdonell  dead  or  alive. 
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After  deponent  was  liberated,  he  went  twice  to  the  North- West 
Company's  fort  for  his  trading  gun  and  his  brother's.  Mr.  Alex- 
ander AI'Donell  told  deponent,  he  was  such  a  good  lawyer,  that  he 
should  not  get  the  guns  till  he  tried  it.  Deponent  called  some  of 
the  people  around  him  as  witnesses  that  his  private  property  was 
taken  from  him  by  force. 

George  Sutherland. 
Sworn  at  Winnipic  Settlement,  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  Terri- 
tories, 11th  day  of  August,  1815,  before  me, 

Archibat^d  AI'Doxald. 

Counsellor. 

Witness : 

James  \\'hite.  Surgeon. 

J.  P.  BOURKE. 

[O] 

DEPOSITIOX  OF  PATRICK  M'NOLTY. 
Pactrick  M'Nolty.  late  settler  at  Red  River,  saith,  that  on  or 
about  the  19th  day  of  June  last,  Hector  IM'Eachern,  James  Pinkman, 
and  Peter  Dunn,  came  from  the  North- West  Company's  fort  at  the 
Forks  of  Red  River,  to  deponent's  house,  and  told  him  that  if  he 
did  not  leave  his  house,  he  and  his  family  would  be  in  danger  of 
losing  their  lives,  and  that  it  was  by  orders  of  Captain  Cameron  they 
came  to  inform  him.  In  consequence  of  these  threats  deponent,  with 
his  wife  and  children,  left  his  house  and  slept  in  an  open  boat  upon 
the  river  that  night.  On  the  following  morning  deponent  went  to 
Mr.  Cameron,  to  ask  protection  from  him  to  proceed  down  the  river, 
on  his  way  to  Jack  river,  as  he  was  afraid  of  being  murdered  by 
Mr.  Duncan  Cameron's  servants  if  he  attempted  to  go  down  the 
river  without  his  permission.  Mr.  Cameron  told  deponent  that  he 
could  not  go  till  the  whole  of  the  colony  went  together,  for  as  he 
had  been  ordered  to  leave  the  country  he  was  determined  to  drive 
out  all  the  settlers,  and  when  they  were  gone  he  would  not  leave  a 
stick  of  the  buildings  one  upon  the  other.  Deponent  was  therefore 
forced  to  fly  from  his  house  and  lands,  and  left  behind  him  one  rood 
of  land  prepared  for  turnip  seed,  produce  of  the  crop  valued 

at   £  3  00 

Buifalo  wool,  valued  at   10  00 

One  feather  bed  and  household  furniture,  valued  at     2  00 
Land  prepared  for  potatoes,  produce  of  the  crop 

valued  at    8  00 


£23  00 

(Signed)  Patrick  M'Nolty. 
Sworn  at  Winnipic  Settlement,  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  Terri- 
tories, this  5th  day  of  August,  1815,  before  me. 

Archibald  Macdonald,  Counsellor. 

Witness : 

Colin  Robertson, 
James  White,  Surgeon. 
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[P] 

DEPOSITION   OF  ALEXANDER  MCLEAN. 

Mr.  Alexander  M'Lean,  late  settler,  Red  River,  saith,  that  Mr. 
Duncan  Cameron  told  him  that  any  of  the  settlers,  who  would  go  to 
Canada,  should  have  from  the  North- West  Company  two  hundred 
acres  of  land,  twelve  months  provisions  gratis,  and  a  free  passage. 
Deponent  also  saith,  that  he  was  told  by  the  said  Duncan  Cameron, 
that  he  would  pledge  the  word  of  the  Nbrth-West  Company  for  the 
fulfillment,  and  that  he  himself  has,  at  different  times,  been  solicited 
by  yir.  Duncan  Cameron,  Mr.  J.  Dugald  Cameron,  partners  of  the 
North- West  Company,  to  leave  Red  River  settlement,  and  as  an  en- 
ticement for  him  to  do  so,  was  offered  between  seven  and  eight 
hundred  pounds  sterling;  besides  they  promised  that  he  should  be 
placed  in  an  independent  situation.  Mr.  Duncan  Cameron  also  prom- 
ised Mr.  M'Lean  two  hundred  pounds  out  of  his  own  pocket,  and 
his  servants'  wages  to  be  paid  for  three  years.  Mr.  J.  Dugald  Cam- 
eron told  Mr.  M'Lean  that  ways  and  means  were  taken  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  colony  in  less  than  two  years.  Mr.  jM'Lean  also 
deposes,  that  on  or  about  Thursday,  the  22nd  day  of  June  last, 
a  party  of  half-breeds  entered  his  house,  and  what  they  said  was 
interpreted  to  him  by  S.  Fidler,  that  he,  with  his  wife  and  family, 
must  leave  his  house,  or  else  it  would  be  set  on  fire  about  their 
heads.  The  next  day,  Air.  JM'Lean  removed  to  the  Government 
House  with  the  greater  part  of  his  property,  and  on  Saturday  follow- 
ing, he  had  the  misfortune  to  see  their  threat  accomplished  by  his 
house  being  burnt  to  the  ground. 

(Signed)  A.  JM'Lean 

Sworn  at  Winnipic  Settlement,  Hudson's  Bay  Territories,  this 
5th  day  of  August,  1815,  before  me. 

Archibald  Macdonald,  Counsellor. 
Witness :  -  . 

Colin  Robertson, 
James  White,  Surgeon. 

See  also  Appendix,  [S]. 

[Q] 

deposition   of   JOSEPH  KENNY. 

Alontreal,  to  wit. 

Joseph  Kenny,  late  of  Red  River,  in  the  territory  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Comupany,  now  at  the  city  of  Montreal,  in  the  Province 
of  Lower  Canada,  labourer,  maketh  oath,  that  he  w^as  an  indented 
servant  in  the  service  of  Earl  Selkirk,  in  the  colony  at  Red  River 
aforesaid,  during  three  years  preceding  the  month  of  June  last. 
That  while  the  deponent  was  in  the  service  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk 
aforesaid,  some  time  in  the  month  of  February  last,  one  Jarnes 
Smith,  one  of  the  settlers  at  Red  River  aforesaid,  shewed  to  the 
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deponent  a  letter  addressed  to  him  the  said  James  Smith,  and  which* 
he  had  received  from  Duncan  Cameron,  one  of  the  partners  in  the 
North- West  Company,  in  which  the  said  Duncan  Cameron  proposed! 
to  the  settlers  and  servants  of  Earl  Selkirk,  at  Red  River  aforesaid, 
to  abandon  their  situations  there,  and  come  over  to  the  trading  post 
of  the  North- West  Company,  in  the  neighbourhood,  called  by  therrt 
Gibraltar,  assuring  the  said  James  Smith,  that  the  said  settlers  and 
servants  would  be  well  treated,  be  provided  with  a  passage  free  of 
expense,  and  be  conveyed  to  Montreal,  in  Lower  Canada.  That  the 
said  James  Smith  and  others,  in  consequence  of  the  inducements 
so  held  out  to  them  by  the  said  Duncan  Cameron,  did  abandon  the 
colony  at  Red  River  aforesaid,  and  went  over  to  the  said  North- 
AVest  Company,  by  whom  they  were  received  and  takeri 
care  of,  and  afterwards  conveyed  some  of  them  to 
Upper  Canada,  and  others  to  Lower  Canada.  That  thef 
deponent  was  among  the  number  of  persons  who  aban- 
doned the  said  colony,  and  went  over  to  the  said  North- Wesf 
Company,  as  aforesaid  ;  and  it  was  about  the  fifth  of  June  last,  that 
the  deponent  left  the  said  colony,  and  went  to  the  said  trading  post 
called  Gibraltar.  That  while  the  deponent  was  at  the  said  trading 
post,  as  aforesaid,  about  two  or  three  days  previous  to  the  eleventh 
of  June  last,  he  observed  in  the  store  of  the  said  North-West  Com- 
pany at  the  said  trading  post,  a  number  of  guns,  with  powder-horns 
and  shot-bags,  prepared  and  in  order  to  be  used,  some  of  the  guns 
being  loaded,  and  the  whole  fit  for  immediate  action.  That,  on  the 
eleventh  of  June  last,  a  party  of  half-Indians  and  Canadians,  with' 
some  clerks  in  the  service  of  the  said  North-West  Company,  were 
provided  with  the  said  guns,  powder-horns,  and  shot-bags,  pre- 
pared as  aforesaid,  which  thev  received  out  of  the  said  store,  and 
sallied  forth  from  the  said  trading  post,  and  made  an  attack  on  the 
settlements  at  Red  River  aforesaid,  and  kept  up  a  continued  fire  on 
the  said  settlement  for  at  least  half  an  hour ;  during:  which,  several 
persons  of  the  said  settlement  were  wounded.  That  among  the 
persons  who  so  sallied  forth,  were  one  Seraphim,  a  Canadian,  a  clerk 
in  the  service  of  the  said  North-West  Company,  one  Grant,  and  on^ 
Shaw,  Indians  of  the  half-breed,  clerks  in  the  service  of  the  said 
North-West  Company,  and  one  Bostonios,  also  a  half-Indian,  and  an 
interpreter,  in  the  service  of  the  said  North-West  Company.  That 
after  the  said  firing  ceased,  the  said  party,  with  the  said  clerks  at  ' 
their  head,  returned  shouting,  and  manifesting  their  exultation  at 
what  had  taken  place,  to  the  said  trading  post,  where  they  were  re-  ^; 
ceived  by  the  said  Duncan  Cameron,  who  had  the  command  and  , 
charge  of  the  said  trading  post,  and  who  shook  several  of  them  by 
the  hands,  and  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  their  conduct.  That  the 
deponent  left  the  said  trading  post  two  or  three  days  afterwards, 
and  was  conveyed  by  the  North-West  Company  in  their  canoes,  to 
the  said  city  of  iMontreal,  where  lie  arrived  on  the  nineteenth  day  of 
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the  present  month  of  October.  That,  in  corning  down,  the  de- 
ponent saw  one  Joseph  "Bellegrade,  a  Canadian,  and  others  of  the 
persons  employed  in  making  the  said  attack  on  the  settlement  at 
Red  River,  who  were  then  at  a  trading  post  of  the  said  Norbh-West 
Company,  called  Fort  William ;  and  the  deponent  was  told  by  the 
said  Bellegrade,  that  he  and  the  said  other  persons  were  much  dis- 
satisfied with  the  said  North- West  Company,  for  not  having  fulfilled 
their  promises  to  them,  by  which  they  had  been  induced  to  make  the 
said  attack  on  the  said  settlement,  and  afterwards  to  burn  and 
destroy  it  altogether;  the  said  Bellegrade  mentioned  at  the  some 
(same)  time,  that  what  they  had  so  done,  had  been  done  at  the  desire 
and  by  the  instigation  of  the  said  North- West  Company. 

(Signed)  Joseph  Kenny. 
Sworn  at  Montreal,  the  21st  October,  1815,  before  me, 

Elm  St.  Dizier,  J.  P. 

[R] 

DEPOSITION   OF    DONALD  m'kINNON. 

Montreal,  to  wit. 

Donald  M'Kinnon,  late  of  the  colony  of  Red  River,  in  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  in  North  America,  now  at 
the  city  of  Montreal,  in  the  Province  of  Lower  Canada,  labourer, 
maketh  oath,  and  saith,  that  he  emigrated  from  Scotland  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twelve,  to  reside 
in  the  said  colony  in  the  capacity  of  an  indented  servant,  and  arrived 
in  the  said  colony  in  the  same  year,  and  remained  there  till  the 
month  of  March  last.  That  in  or  about  the  latter  end  of  last  March, 
one  George  Campbell,  a  settler  in  the  said  colony,  proposed  to  the 
deponent  to  join  him,  the  said  George  Campbell  and  others,  in 
seizing  nine  pieces  of  cannon,  which  had  been  provided  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  colony,  and  were  then  lodged  in  one  of  the  buildings  of 
Earl  Selkirk,  there ;  and  in  conveying  them  away  to  a  trading  post 
of  the  Noi-th-West  Company,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  colony, 
called  Fort  Gibraltar;  the  said  George  Campbell  at  the  some  (same) 
time  informing  the  deponent,  that  he  had  orders  from  Duncan  Cam- 
eron, one  of  the  partners  of  the  said  North- West  Company,  to  seize 
and  convey  away  the  said  cannon  aforesaid.  That  the  deponent,  at 
the  solicitation  of  the  said  George  Campbell,  as  aforesaid,  did  join 
him  in  seizing  and< conveying  the  said  cannon  as  aforesaid;  and  the 
said  George  Campbell,  aided  by  the  deponent,  one  George  Banner- 
man,  and  other  settlers  of  the  said  colony,  did,  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  said  month  of  March  last,  seize  the  said  nine  pieces  of  cannon, 
placed  them  on  sleighs,  and  conveyed  them  to  the  said  Fort  Gibral- 
tar, where  they  met  with  the  said  Duncan  Cameron  and  two  of  his 
clerks,  one  Shaw  and  one  Bostonois,  opened  the  store  of  the  said 
fort,  and  caused  the  said  nine  pieces  of  cannon  to  be  lodged  there- 
in.   That  the  deponent,  in  company  with  his  father  and  his  family, 
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left  Red  River  aforesaid,  in  June  last,  in  the  canoes  of  the  North- 
West  Company,  and  was  conveyed  by  them  to  Fort  William,  one  of 
the  trading  posts,  where  the  deponent  was  compelled  by  the  said 
North- West  Company,  and  in  particular  by  Kenneth  M'Kenzie,  one 
of  the  partners  in  the  said  North-West  Company,  to  separate  himself 
from  his  father  and  family,  and  was  brought  down  against  his  will 
to  the  said  city  of  Montreal. 

(Signed)  Donald  M'Kinnon. 
Sworn  at  Montreal,  this  13th  day  of  December,  1815,  before  me, 

(Signed)  J.  M.  Mondelet,  J.  P. 

[S] 

deposition   of   MICHAEL  MCDONNELL. 

Montreal,  to  wit. 

Michael  M'Donnell,  late  of  the  colony  of  Red  River,  in  the 
territories  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  now  at  the  city  of  Mont- 
leal,  in  the  Province  of  Lower  Canada,  maketh  oath,  that  he  is 
acquainted  with  one  George  Campbell,  one  of  the  colonists  who 
emigrated  from  Scotland  to  settle  in  the  said  colony  of  Red  River. 
— That  the  said  George  Campbell  came  to  the  said  colony  in  the  year 
(;f  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fourteen,  having  ar- 
rived at  one  of  the  posts  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  on  the  sea 
coast,  in  the  summer  of  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  thirteen,  and  remained  there  till  the  ensuing  spring. — 
That,  in  the  winter  of  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fif- 
teen, the  said  George  Campbell  abandoned  the  said  colony,  and  went 
over  to  the  trading  post  of  the  North- West  Company,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  said  colony.  That  the  said  George  Campbell,  when  he 
abandoned  the  said  colony  as  aforesaid,  headed  a  party  of  the  set- 
tlers of  the  said  colony,  who  went  off  with  him ;  and  he  and  the  said 
party  of  settlers  feloniously  stole  and  carried  away  with  them, 
from  the  said  colony,  nine  pieces  of  cannon,  which  had  been  pro- 
vided for  the  defence  of  the  xolony,  and  were  placed  in  one  of  the 
buildings  belonging  to  the  Earl  - of  Selkirk  there,  and  which  they 
conveyed  to  the  said  trading  post  of  the  North-West  Company^ 
called  Fort  Gibraltar,  where  they  were  received  by  Duncan  Cam- 
eron, one  of  the  partners  in  the  said  North- West  Company,  who  re- 
tained the  same.  That  the  said  George  Campbell,  in  speaking  to  the 
deponent  of  the  said  transactions  told  him  that  he  had  so  taken  the  • 
said  cannon  by  the  desire  of  the  said  Duncan  Cameron,  and  that  he 
was  not  afraid  of  consequences  for  having  done  so,  as  he  had  a 
written  order  from  the  said  Cameron  to  justify  him. 

That  the  said  George  Campbell,  afterwards  in  the  month  of  June 
last,  assisted  in  tlie  attack  which  was  made  by  an  armed  force,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  said  Fort  Gibraltar,  on  the  settlement  at  Red 
River  aforesaid,  and,  as  this  deponent  believes,  in  the  destruction  of 
the  said  colony  at  Red  River,  which  afterwards  took  place.  That 
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after  the  said  colony  had  been  destroyed,  the  said  George  Campbell 
was  brought  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  settlers  of  the  colony,  by 
the  North-West  Company,  to  Upper  Canada,  and  the  deponent 
travelled  in  company  with  the  said  Campbell  ;as  far  as  a  trading  post 
of  the  said  North-West  Company,  called  Fort  William.  That  while 
the  deponent  was  in  confinement  at  Fort  William  aforesaid,  under 
an  illegal  arrest  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  by  the  procurement 
of  the  said  North-West  Company,  the  said  George  Campbell  came  to 
him,  and  in  conversation  mentioned  that  he  had  received  one  hun- 
dred pounds  from  the  said  North-West  Company,  which  the  depon- 
ent understood  to  be  a  reward  for  the  part  which  the  said  Campbell 
had  taken  in  conveying  away  the  cannon,  and  in  the  attack,  on,  and 
destruction  of,  the  colony  at  Red  River  aforesaid.  That  the  said 
Campbell  also  told  the  deponent  that  he  expected  to  get  an  advan- 
tageous situation  at  St.  Joseph's,  in  consequence  of  the  recommenda- 
tion, and  by  the  influence  of,  the  North-West  Company.  That  while 
the  deponent  was  in  custody  as  a  prisoner  at  Fort  Gibraltar  afore- 
said, in  June  last,  Dugald  Cameron,  one  of  the  partners. in  the  said 
North-West  Company,  told  the  deponent,  in  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion, that  the  said  North-West  company  had  offered  Alexander 
M'Lean,  the  principal  settler  in  the  said  colony,  as  much  as  four 
hundred  pounds  if  he  would  abandon  the  said  colonv,  and  come  over 
to  the  North-West  Company.  That  while  the  deponent  was  in  cus- 
tody at  Gibraltar,  as  aforesaid,  he  represented  to  Alexander  M'Don- 
ell,  one  of  the  partners  in  the  North-West  Company,  then  having 
charge  of  the  said  fort,  his  anxious  wish  to  be  sent  forward  to 
the  place  where  his  trial  was  to  be  had,  to  which  the  said  Alexander 
M'Donell  answered,  that  the  deponent  was  to  go  with  him,  and 
that  he  could  not  set  out  till  he  had  seen  all  the  colonists  off  the 
ground,  and  on  their  way  to  their  future  destination. 

(Signed)  Michael  M'Donnell. 
Sworn  at  Montreal,  this  28th  day  of  November,  1815,  before  me. 

(Signed)  J.  M.  Mondelet,  J.  P. 

[T] 

deposition   of  JAMES  FLYNN. 

Montreal,  to  wit. 

James  Flynn,  late  of  the  colony  of  Red  River,  in  the  territories 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  now  at  the  city  of  Montreal,  in  the 
province  of  Lower  Canada,  labourer,  maketh  oath,  that  on  his  way 
down  from  Red  River  aforesaid,  to  Montreal,  in  the  month  of 
June  last,  he,  the  deponent,  heard  Duncan  Cameron,  one  of  the 
partners  in  the  North-West  Company,  who  was  then  at  the  River 
Winipeg,  mention,  in  speaking  of  the  destruction  of  the  colony  at 
the  Red  River  aforesaid,  which  had  recently  before  taken 
place,  that  he  had  left  a  person  behind  him  at  Red  River  aforesaid, 
who  would  finish  the  business,  meaning  the  destruction  of  the  said 
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Lieutenant-Colonel  iM'Kay  told  Kawtawabetay  that  he  was  happy 
to  find  that  he  had  not  taken  the  advice  of  those  who  wanted  to 
lead  him  astray,  but  was  glad  that  he  had  behaved  himself  as  an 
obedient  child  in  refusing  to  take  any  part  with  them,  and  hoped 
he  and  his  people  would  continue  in  being  friendly  w^ith  all  the 
English  Merchants,  traders,  and  all  the  settlers,  who  were  all  his 
Great  Father's  w^hite  children. 
A  true  extract. 
John  Askin^  J.  P. 

[V] 

[deposition  of  p.  c.  pambrun.] 

Before  me,  Thomas  Earl  of  Selkirk,  one  of  his  Majesty's  justices, 
assigned  to  keep  peace  in  the  western  district  of  Upper  Canada, 
appeared,  Pierre  Chrisologue  Pambrun,  who,  being  duly  sworn  on 
the  Holy  Evangelists,  deposes,  that  in  the  month  of  April  last,  he 
was  sent  to  the  trading  post  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  at  Qui 
Appcllc,  by  order  of  the  deceased  Governor  Semple,  from  wdiom 
the  deponent  received  a  letter  of  instructions,  a  copy  of  which  he 
has  attested  as  relation  hereto.^  That  w^hen  he  arrived,  he  found 
that  at  the  fort  or  trading  post  of  the  North-West  Company,  near  the 
same  place,  were  assembled,  a  great  number  of  the  men,  commonly 
called  Brules,  Metifs,  or  half-breeds,  tic.  the  bastard  sons  of  Indian 
concubines,  kept  by  the  partners  or  servants  of  the  North-West 
Company ;  that  these  people  had  been  collected  from  a  great  distance, 
some  of  them  having  come  from  Cumberland  House,  and  others 
from  the  Upper  Saskatchwan,  or  Fort  des  Prairies,  that  they  uttered 
violent  threats  against  the  colonists  on  the  Red  River,  in  which  the 
deponent  understood  them  to  be  encourag^ed  bv  ',Mr.  Alexander 
M'Donell,  then  commanding  for  the  North-West  Company — That  in 
the  beginning  of  May,  i\Ir.  George  Sutherland,  commanding  the 
Hudson's  Bay  post,  embarked  with  the  deponent  and  twenty-two 
men,  in  five  boats,  loaded  with  twenty-two  packs  of  furs,  and  about 
six  hundred  bags  of  pemican. — That  as  they  were  going  down  the 
river,  on  or  about  the  12th  dav  of  May,  they  were  attacked  by  a 
party  of  forty-nine  servants  of  Ithe  North-West  Company,  composed 
partly  of  Canadians,  and  partlv  of  half-breeds,  under  the  conimand 
of  Cuthbert  Grant.  Thomas  M'Kav,  Roderick  M'Kenzie,  and  Peter 
Pangman  Bostonois,  clerks  or  interpreters  of  the  North-West  Com- 
pany, and  Brisbois,  a  guide  in  their  service,  by  whom  they  were 
attacked  with  force  of  arms  a.nd  taken  prisoners,  and  brought  to  the 
fort  of  the  North-West  Company,  when  the  deponent  saw  Mr.  Alex- 
ander M'Donell,  who  avowed  that  it  was  by  his  order  that  the  said 
Grant  and  others  had  taken  them  prisoners,  and  seized  on  the  provis- 
ions and  other  property  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  pretending 
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that  the  measure  was  justifiable,  in  retaliation  for  Mr.  Robertson's 
having  lately  taken  the  North- West  Company's  fort  at  the  Forks  of 
Red  River,  and  declaring  that  it  was  his  intention  to  starve  the  col- 
onists and  servants  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  till  he  should 
make  them  surrender.  That  after  having  retained,  for  five  days,  the 
servants  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  taken  prisoners  as  aforesaid, 
the  said  Alexander  M'Donell  liberated  them,  after  having  made  them 
promise  not  to  take  up  arms  against  the  North- West  Company,  but 
the  deponent  was  still  kept  in  close  confinement.  That  towards  the 
end  of  May,  the  said  Alexander  M'Donell  embarked  in  his  boats  and 
proceeded  dov/n  the  river,  escorted  by  a  party  of  half-breeds  on 
horseback,  who  followed  them  by  land,  and  that  he  carried  with 
him  the  provisions  and  furs  which  his  people  had  taken  on  the  12th. 
That  the  deponent  was  made  to  embark  in  one  of  the  boats,  and  as 
they  were  coming  down  the  river,  he  was  told  by  several  of  the 
servants  of  the  .  .orth-West  Company,  that  Alexander  M'Donell  had 
said  the  business  of  last  year  was  a  trifle  in  comparison  with  that 
which  would  take  place  this  year,  and  that  the  North-West  Company 
and  the  half-breeds  were  now  one  and  the  same.  That,  at  the  Forks 
of  the  Ossiniboyne  River,  they  met  a  Sautoux  chief  with  his  band, 
to  whom  the  said  Mr.  M'Donell  made  a  speech,  the  purport  of  which 
was,  that  the  English  (meaning  the  settlers  on  Red  River,  and  the 
servants  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,)  were  spoiling  the  lands 
which  belonged  to  the  Indians  and  half-breeds  only;  that  they  were 
driving  away  the  buffalo,  and  would  render  the  Indians  poor  and 
miserable,  but  that  the  North-West  Company  would  drive  them  away 
sionce  the  Indians  did  not  choose  to  do  it ;  that  if  the  settlers  resisted, 
the  ground  should  be  drenched  with  their  blood ;  that  none  should  be 
spared ;  that  he  did  not  need  the  assistance  of  the  Indians,  but  never- 
theless he  would  be  glad  if  some  of  their  young  men  would  join  him. 
That  when  the  party  came  within  a  few  miles  of  the -Hudson's  Bay 
Company's  fort  at  Brandon  House,  the  said  Cuthbert  Grant  was  sent 
with  a  party  of  about  twenty-five  men,  who  took  the  post  and  pill- 
aged it  of  every  thing,  including  not  only  goods,  provisions,  and 
furs,  belonging  to  the  Company,  but  also  the  private  property  of 
their  servants,  which  the  deponent  saw  distributed  amon,e  the  ser- 
vants of  the  North-West  Company,  Canadians  as  well  as  half-breeds. 
That  after  this,  the  said  M'Donell  divided  his  forces  into  brigades, 
and  Cuthbert  Grant,  Lacerpe,  Alexander  Fraser,  and  Antoine  Hoole, 
were  appointed  to  command  different  brigades,  and  that  Seraphim 
Lamar  acted  as  Heutenant  over  the  whole,  under  the  said  M'Donell  : 
that  the  whole  force  amounted  to  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
men,  among  whom  there  were  six  Indians.  That  on  arriving  at 
Portage  des  Prairies,  the  pemmican  was  landed,  and  arranged  so  as 
to  form  a  small  fort,  guarded  by  two  brass  swivels,  which  had  been 
taken  last  year  from  the  stores  of  the  settlement.  That  on  or  about 
the  18th  of  June,  two  days  after  their  arrival  at  Porta8:e  des  Prairies, 
the  said  Grant,  Lac  Repe,  Fraser,  and  Hoole,  and  Thomas  McKay, 
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were  sent  with  about  seventy  men  to  attack  the  colony,  and  the  said 
M'Donell,  with  several  of  his  officers,  and  about  forty  men,  re- 
mained with  pemican.  That  in  the  evening  of  the  20th  of  June, 
a  messenger  arrived  from  Cuthbert  Grant,  who  reported  that  they 
had  killed  Governor  Semple,  with  five  of  his  officers  and  sixteen 
of  his  men,  on  which  the  said  M'Donell,  and  all  the  gentlemen  with 
him,  (particularly  Seraphim  Lamar,  Allan  M'Donell,  and  Seiv- 
wright),  shouted  with  joy. — That  Alexander  M'Donell  then  went  to 
announce  the  news  to  the  rest  of  his  people,  crying  out,  ''Sacre  nom 
de  Dieu !  bonnes  nouvelles,  vingt-deux  Angelois  de  tues."  That 
Bostonois  then  inquired  whether  any  of  the  half-breeds  had  been 
killed,  and  on  being  told  of  one,  he  said  the  deceaed  was  his  cousin, 
and  his  death  must  be  revenged,  that  the  affair  must  not  end  there, 
that  the  settlers  must  all  be  killed,  and  not  one  be  allowed  to  leave 
the  river,  for  as  long  as  one  of  those  dogs  was  alive  they  would 
be  coming  back.  That  on  this  the  said  Alexander  M'Donell  sent  two 
messengers  with  orders  to  Grant,  to  detain  the  settlers  till  his  arrival. 
That  on  deponent's  arrival  at  Fort  Douglas,  all  the  settlers  were 
away,  and  the  place  in  possession  of  the  half-breeds  under  Grant. 
That  two  days  afterwards  Mr.  Archibald  Norman  M'Leod  and 
Alexander  M'Kenzie  arrived,  as  agents  of  the  Northwest  Company, 
and  also  James  Leith,  John  M'Donell,  Hugh  M'Gillis,  John  M'- 
Laughlin,  Simon  Fraser,  Archibald  M'Lellan,  John  Duncan  Camp- 
bell, John  Haldane,  James  Hughes,  Thomas  M'Murrie,  with  the  said 
Alexander  M'Donell,  all  these  partners,  and  also  Allan  M'Donell, 
then  a  clerk  and  now  a  partner,  of  the  North- West  Company ;  that 
these  gentlemen  held  a  council  with  the  half-breeds  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  massacre  of  Governor  Semple  and  the  settlers,  made 
presents  to  them,  and  made  speeches  to  them,  at  which  deponent 
was  not  allowed  to  be  present.  That  when  deponent  was  coming 
away  from  this  place,  the  said  Alexander  M'Donell  lent  to  him  a 
pair  of  pistols  which  had  belonged  to  Governor  Semple.  That  de- 
ponent also  saw,  in  possession  of  the  said  Allan  M'Donall,  a  double- 
barrelled  fowling-piece,  Hkewise  the  property  of  Governor  Semple, 
and  was  informed  that  it  had  been  bought  from  Coutanaha,  one  of 
the  half-breeds  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  massacre.  That  since 
the  deponent  has  been  at  Fort  William,  he  has  seen  here  many 
Canadians  and  half-breeds  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  massacre, 
and  also  in  the  robberries  at"  Qui  Appelle  and  Brandon  Hlouse. 
That  these  men  have  been  favourably  received,  entertained,  and 
protected  by  the  partners  of  the  North-West  Company,  now  at  Fort 
William.  That  the  said  Brisbois,  in  particular,  has  dined  daily  at  the 
table  of  the  partners,  and  the  deponent  has  reason  to  believe  that 
all  the  partners  who  are  now  at  Fort  William,  or  have  been  here 
since  the  deponent's  arrival,  looked  upon  the  crimes  which  had  been 
committed  on  Red  River  bv  the  half-breeds  and  others  under  the 
command  of  Alexander  M'Donell,  as  service  done  by  the  North- 
West  Company,  and  have  rewarded  them  accordingly ;  that  each  of 
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the  Canadians  and  half-breeds  who  was  engaged  in  the  massacre,  re- 
ceived a  present  of  clothing ;  and  that  some  who  had  not  been  sup- 
plied at  the  Forks  of  Red  River,  received  articles  of  the  same  de- 
scription, and  to  the  same  amount  at  Fort  William ;  and  the  de- 
ponent has  been  informed  by  these  men,  that  the  said  presents  or 
equipment  was  an  extraordinary  allowance  given  only  to  the  men 
who  were  engaged  in  that  action. 

(Signed)  Pierre  Chrisologue  Pambrun. 
Sworn  before  me,  at  Fort  William,  on  the  l'6th  day  of  August,'  1816. 

(Signed)  Selkirk,  J.  P. 

[W] 

[deposition  of  a.  lavigne.] 

Before  Thomas  Earl  of  Selkirk,  one  of  the  Majesty's  justices 
assignd  to  keep  the  peace  in  the  western  district  of  Upper  Canada, 
and  likewise  in  the  Indian  territories  or  parts  of  America,  appeared 
Augustin  Lavigne,  who  being  duly  sworn  on  the  Holy  Evangelists, 
n.ade  the  following  declaration. 

[Translation.] 

That  he,  (A.  Lavigne)  was  at  the  fort  upon  Mouse  River  last 
spring,  when  Mr.  Alexander  M'Donell  came  down  from  the  River 
Qu'Appelle  with  a  number  of  Brules,  that  the  deponent  embarked  in 
one  of  the  boats,  and  went  down  as  far  as  the  Portage  de  la  Prairie, 
where  he  disembarked  by  the  orders  of  the  said  Mr.  M'Donell,  and 
was  placed  in  the  party  commanded  by  Grant,  one  of  the  clerks  of 
the  North-West  Company,  along  with  whom  he  went  on  horseback 
to  the  Forks  of  Red  River,  near  the  English  fort,  occupied  by  the 
governor  of  Hudson's  Bay.  That  in  the  afternoon  of  the  19th  of 
June,  the  three  parties  who  had  left  the  Portage  la  Prairie  together, 
drew  near  to  the  Frog  Plain,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  several 
of  the  agricultural  settlers  were  stationed,  at  the  distance  of  about  two 
leagues  from  the  English  fort.  That  then  the  said  Lavigne  left  the 
band  along  with  two  of  his  companions,  to  go  and  visit  an  inhabitant 
with  whom  he  was  acquainted ;  that  they  met  two  young  persons 
with  whom  they  entered  into  conversation,  and  that  afterwards  they 
rejoined  a  band  of  Brules,  who  accused  them  of  cowardice  for  not 
having  made  prisoners  of  these  two  English,  boasting  that  they 
themselves  had  taken  six.  That  these  Brules  were  then  going  to  pur- 
sue these  said  two  English,  when  Governor  Semple  and  his  party 
were  seen  coming  towards  them ;  that  the  Brules  rejoined  their  band ; 
that  the  deponent  Lavigne,  went  to  fetch  his  horse  which  he  had 
left  behind ;  that  returnins:  on  horseback  he  heard  the  cries,  and  the 
reports  of  firearms,  but,  before  he  arrived,  the  affair  was  over,  and 
there  remained  none  on  the  spot,  but  the  Brules,  who  were  still  firing 
on  the  wounded,  who  made  no  resistance.  The  deponent  adds,  that 
he  saw  Mr.  Pritchard,  and  another  Englishman,  who  had  thrown 
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down  their  arms,  begging  for  mercy.  That  the  deponent,  with  much 
difficulty,  succeeded  in  saving  ^Ir.  Pritchard,  and  that  in  protecting 
him  he  received  many  blows  with  the  butt-end  of  the  muskets ;  and 
that  the  deponent  saw  the  other  Englishman  killed  by  a  shot  from 
one  of  the  Brules. 

That  a  few  days  after  this  affair,  IMessrs.  ]\I'Leod  and  ]\I'Kenzie, 
agents  of  the  North- West  Company,  arrived,  accompanied  by  several 
partners  and  clerks,  that  thev  distributed  to  the  Brules  clothes  which 
had  been  brought  in  the  said  M'Leod's  canoe.  That  Mr.  M'Leod 
assembled  all  the  Brules  who  had  been  in  the  affair  of  the  19th,  and 
made  them  the  following  speech. — ''My  kinsmen,  my  comrades,  who 
have  helped  us  in  the  time  of  need,  I  have  brought  clothing  for 
3-0U.  I  expected  to  have  found  about  forty  of  you  here  with  Mr. 
irDonell,  but  there  are  more  of  you.  I  have  forty  suits  of  clothing; 
those  who  arc  most  in  need  of  them,  may  have  these,  and,  on  arrival 
of  the  canoes  in  autumn,  the  rest  of  you  shall  be  clothed  likewise." 

His 

(Signed)  Augustix  |"X]  Lavigxe. 

Mark 

Witness : 

(Signed)  G.  A.  Fauche. 
Sworn  at  Fort  William,  on  the  17th  of  August,  1816. 

(Signed)  Selkirk,  J.  P. 

[X] 

[dePOSITIOX   of     LOUIS  XOLIX.] 

Before  Thomas  Earl  of  Selkirk,  one  of  his  ^lajesty's  justices 
assigned  to  keep  the  peace  in  the  western  district  of  Upper  Canada, 
appeared  Louis  Xoli-n,  clerk  in  the  service  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  who  being  duly  sworn  on  the  Holy  Evangelists,  made  the 
following  delcaration. 

[Translation.] 

That  at  the  end  of  summer,  in  the  year  1815,  he  (Louis  Nolin) 
arrived  at  the  Red  River  with  Mr.  Robertson.  That  two  davs  after 
their  arrival,  a  consultation  was  held  in  the  fort  of  the  North- West 
Company,  occupied  by  Duncan  Cameron,  between  Cameron,  his 
clerks  and  interpreters,  to  find  the  means  of  driving  away  at  one 
blow,  the  settlers  who  were  returning  to  establish  themselves  there. 
The  deponent  was  not  present,  but  Peter  Pangman,  called  Bostonois, 
related  to  him  some  months  afterwards,  that  he,  Bostonois,  had 
observed  to  the  others,  that  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  more  easy  to  drive 
away  the  settlers  immediately ;  but  he  did  not  know  what  excuse  they 
could  make  use  of  at  that  moment,  and  that,  for  tliis  reason,  they 
determined  to  wait  till  they  could  find  some  pretext,  still  hoping  that 
the  settlers  would  be  compelled  to  quit  the  country  for  want  of 
provisions. 

The  deponent  adds,  that  in  the  month  of  October,  1815,  two  In- 
dians, returning  from  the  fort  occupied  by  Duncan  Cameron,  said 
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to  him,  the  deponent,  that  Charles  Hesse  had  threatened  to  destroy 
them,  if  they  had  any  more  communications  with  the  EngHsh  colony. 

The  deponent  informs,  that  in  the  course  of  last  winter,  Seraphim 
Lamar  told  him,  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Alexander 
Fraser  (stationed  at  the  River  Qu'  Appelle)  in  which  he  advised 
him  not  to  lose  courage ;  that  he,  Fraser,  was  one  of  five  who  could 
raise  the  Bois-Brules,  to  go  and  exterminate  the  English  who  might 
be  found  at  Red  River  in  the  spring. 

The  deponent  declares,  that  on  the  morning  o  fthe  17th  of  June, 
1816,  Governor  Semple  had  him  called  to  serve  as  interpreter  to  two 
Indians  named  Moustouche  and  Courte  Aureille,  who  had  quitted  the 
camp  of  the  Bois-Brules,  which  was  commanded  by  Alexander 
M'Donell.  These  two  deserters  informed  the  Governor,  that  he 
was  to  be  atacked  in  two  days  by  the  Bois-brules,  who  were  com- 
manded by  Guthbert  Grant,  Hoole,  Pruneau,  Fraser,  Bourrassa,  La- 
cerbe,  and  Thomas  M'Kay,  all  emploved  in  the  service  of  the  North- 
West  Company.  That  they  were  all  determined  to  take  the  fort ;  and 
if  any  one  opposed  them,  they  would  kill  men,  women  and  children ; 
and  if  they  could  catch  Mr.  Robertson,  they  would  cut  him  into  a 
thousand  pieces. 

The  deponent  further  informs,  that  on  the  19th  of  June,  in  the 
afternoon,  he  saw  about  fifty  of  the  Bois-Brules  or  Metifs  arrive, 
who  advanced  near  the  houses  of  the  English,  who  occupied  the: 
height  of  the  Frog  Plain,  a  place  about  a  league  from  the  Eng- 
lish fort.  The  deponent  was  in  front  of  the  fort,  and  he  saw 
Governor  Semple  come  out  with  twenty-eight  men.  The  deponent 
stepped  up  on  a  bastion,  from  whence  he  saw  the  governor  arrange 
his  men  in  a  line.  He  (the  deponent)  sent  a  man  on  horseback  to 
observe  what  might  happen.  That  soon  after,  the  deponent  saw  Mr. 
Bourke  arrive  at  the  fort,  who  came  there  for  a  piece  of  cannon,  by 
order  of  Governor  Semple.  The  deponent's  messenger  returned 
soon  after,  and  informed  him,  that  there  was  a  great  number  of 
Metifs  who  had  surrounded  the  governor,  on  which  the  deponent 
sent  his  man  back  again  for  information.  In  a  few  minutes  the  man 
returned,  and  announced,  that  five  of  the  English  gentlemen,  and  the 
governor  had  been  killed,  as  well  as  several  of  their  men,  while  the 
Metifs  had  only  lost  one.   Mr.  Bourke  returned  to  the  fort  wounded. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  the  deponent  went  to  the  camp  of  the  Bois- 
Brules,  at  the  Frog  Plain.  He  there  observed  in  the  enemy's  camp 
two  men  and  a  woman  who  belonged  to  the  colony,  who  had  been 
taken  before  Governor  Semple  had  met  the  Bois-Brules. 

The  deponent  entered  into  conversation  with  Cuthbert  Grant, 
M'Kay,  Hoole,  Pruneau,  Fraser,  Bourrassa,  Lacerbe;  that  each  of 
them  boasted  of  their  own  particular  exploits  in  the  battle  of  the 
19th  of  June  with  the  English.  Cuthbert  Grant  said,  if  they  did  not 
give  up  Fort  Douglas  to  him  the  next  day,  he  would  kill  men,  women 
and  children. 
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On  the  21st  the  Enghsh  gave  up  Fort  Douglas  to  the  Metifs  or 
Bois-Brules.  The  deponent  who  was  at  the  fort,  learned  from  them, 
that  Governor  Semple  had  been  first  wounded  by  Cuthbert  Grant, 
and  that  he  had  been  killed  by  Francis  Deschamps,  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  North- West  Company. 

On  the  22nd  of  June,  1816,  Cuthbert  Grant  drove  out  the  settlers, 
and  sent  them  to  Jack  River,  and  took  possession  of  the  fort,  and  all 
the  effects. 

That  day  there  was  held  a  meeting,  at  which  the  Bois-Brules 
asked  Mr.  M'Kenzie,  if  Lord  Selkirk  had  a  right  to  establish  settlers 
at  the  Red  River.  Mr.  M'Kenzie  replied,  that  he  had  no  right  what- 
ever, that  all  these  lands  belonged  to  the  Bois-Brules;  and  Lord 
Selkirk,  as  well  as  the  North- West  Company,  might  send  traders 
there ;  but  he  had  no  right  to  take  possession  of  these  lands. 

The  deponent  adds,  that  immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the  said 
Mr.  Al'Kenzie,  the  traders  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  were  also 
diiven  away  from  the  Red  River. 

(Signed)       i-ouis  Nolin. 

Sworn  at  Fort  William,  on  Lake  Superior,  the  21st  day  of  August 
1816.'  (Signed)  Selkirk,  J. "P. 

[Y] 

[deposition  of  LOUIS  BLONDEAU.] 

Before  Thomas  Earl  Selkirk,  one  of  his  Majety's  justices  as- 
signed to  keep  the  peace,  in  the  western  district  of  Upper  Canada, 
and  likewise  in  the  Indian  territories  or  part  of  America,  appeared 
Louis  Blondeau,  who.  being  duly  sworn  on  the  Holy  Evangelists 
made  the  following  declaration  : 

[Translation.] 

That  in  the  course  of  last  winter,  he  (Louis  Blondeau)  was  at 
Fort  Cumberland,  under  the  orders  of  John  Duncan  Campbell, 
one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  North-West  Company.  The  said  Camp- 
bell proposed  to  him,  Louis  Blondeau,  to  go  to  the  Red  River,  to 
defend  the  interests  of  the  said  company  against  the  settlers.  That 
he,  Louis  Blondeau,  replied,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  meddle  in  such 
matters  against  the  law;  that  the  said  Campbell  replied,  that  there 
was  no  danger ;  that  the  North-West  Company  would  protect  him,  as 
they  had  always  protected  those  who  had  acted  for  their  interests. 
That  there  were  many  people  who  had  done  such  things  to  serve 
them,  but  no  one  had  ever  seen  them  suffer  for  it. 

That  afterwards,  in  the  same  winter,  the  said  Cam])bell  shewed  to 
llic  said  Blondeau,  a  letter  he  had  received  from  John  Macdonald, 
also  a  proprietor  in  the  said  North-West  Gompanv,  residing  at  Swan 
l^iver,  giving  an  invitation  on  the  part  of  the  Company  to  all  the 
Metifs  and  others  who  chose  to  go  to  the  Red  River,  to  defend  the 
interests  of  the  Company.  And  that  in  consequence  of  this  invi- 
tation, seven  Metifs  and  one  Canadian  (of  whom  one  was  a  clerk, 
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and  the  others  servants  of  the  said  Company,)  set  out  from  Fort 
Cumberland,  in  the  month  of  April,  to  go  to  the  River  Qui  Appelle — 
That  the  said  Loiiis  Blondeau  saw  some  of  them  afterwards  at  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Winipic,  who  related  to  him  that  they  had  been 
in  the  battle  of  the  19th  of  June,  in  which  they  had  killed  Governor 
Semple  and  many  of  the  settlers.  That  they  shewed  him  the  booty 
they  had  received  as  their  reward,  which  had  been  given  out  of  the 
effects  pillaged  from  the  stores  of  the  colony;  and  that  they  told 
him,  Louis  Blondeau,  that  these  effects  had  been  distributed  to  them 
by  Mr.  Archibald  Norman  M'Leod,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  said 
North- West  Company. 

The  said  Louis  Blondeau  also  declares,  that  he  heard  the  said 
Duncan  Campbell  read  a  letter  which  had  been  addressed  to  him, 
as  well 'as  all  other  proprietors  of  the  North-West  Company,  in  the 
month  of  February  or  March,  by  Governor  Semple  and  Mr.  Robert- 
son, who  promised  that  they  would  put  no  obstacle  to  the  carrying 
out  of  the  North-West  Company's  provisions  by  the  Red  River, 
provided  the  other  party  would  allow  free  passage  to  the  trade  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company — a  proposal  which  the  said  Campbell 
appeared  to  treat  with  contempt. 

(Signed)  Louis  Blondeau. 
Sworn  at  Kaministigoia,  this  12th  day  of  August,  1816,  before  me. 

(Signed)  Selkirk,  J.  P. 

[Z] 

DEPOSITION  OF  JOSEPH  BRISBOIS. 

Before  Thomas  Earl  of  Selkirk,  one  of  his  Majesty's  justices  as- 
signed to  keep  the  peace  in  the  western  district  of  Upper  Canada, 
appeared  Joseph  Brisbois,  guide  in  the  service  of  the  North-West 
Company,  who  being  duly  sworn  on  the  Holy  Evangelists,  made  the 
following  declaration : 

[Translation.] 

That  he  (Joseph  Brisbois)  was  with  Mr.  Cuthbert  Grant,  when 
he  took  the  boats  of  the  H]udson's  Bay  Company  coming  down  the 
River  Qui  Appelle,  in  which  there  were  several  packages  of  peltry, 
belonging  to  the  said  Hudson's  Bay  Company.'   The  deponent 

"  further  declares,  that,  on  his  arrival  at  the  English  fort  on  Mouse 
River,  (which  was  then  occupied  by  the  Bois-Brules)  being  en- 
camped before  the  said  fort,  he  saw  packages  brought  out  of  it, 
Vvrhich  were  carried  by  the  B rules,  who  placed  them  in  the  boats  of 
the  North-West  Company.  That  afterwards  they  crossed  the  river  to 

-.  the  side  where  the  North-West  Company  have  an  establishment. 
The  deponent  declares,  that  he  had  charge  of  eight  canoes  from 
the  Red  River  to  Fort  William.  That,  on  unloading  these  canoes, 
he  recognized  packages  belonging  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
which  were  put  into  one  of  the  store-houses  of  the  fort  by  the 
servants  of  the  North-West  Company.    That  afterwards  Messrs. 
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Kennedy  and  Harrison,  who  were  present  to  receive  them,  weighed 
them,  and  arranged  them  in  a  row.  After  the  furs  were  opened  out 
and  weighed,  Mr.  Alexander  M'Kenzie  entered  the  shed,  and  order- 
ed his  people  to  tie  each  package  in  the  middle,  that  they  might  be 
carried  into  another  store-house,  to  which  the  deponent,  Joseph  Bris- 
bois  conducted  the  servants  to  shew  them  the  place  appointed  for  the 
packages  in  question. 

The  deponent  thinks  it  is  his  duty  to  say,  that  the  number  of 
packages  belonging  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  which  were 
brought  down  from  jMouse  River,  and  Qui  Appelle,  might  amount 
to  forty  packages. 

The  deponent  thinks,  that  about  two  or  three  weeks  have  passed 
since  he  returned  from  his  voyage. 

(Signed)  JOSEPH  [X]  BRISBOIS. 

Mark 

Sworn  at  Fort  William,  the  19th  day  of  August,  181G. 

(Signed)  Selkirk,'  J.  P. 

[AA] 

[deposition  of  C.  G.  BRUCE.] 

Before  Thomas  Earl  of  Selkirk,  one  of  his  Alajesty's  justices 
assigned  to  keep  the  peace  in  the  western  district  of  Upper  Canada, 
appeared  Charles  Gaspard  Bruce,  who  being-  duly  sworn  on  the 
Holy  Evangelists,  made  the  following  declaration . 

[Translation] 

That  he  (C.  G.  Bruce)  left  Montreal  to  go  to  Red  River  with  Mr. 
Miles  M'Donell,  to  serve  as  an  interpreter  for  the  Sautoux  language ; 
that  on  the  24th  day  of  June,  at  Lac  la  Pluie,  they  met  several  In- 
dians of  that  nation,  who  told  the  deponent  that  Mr.  M'Leod  and 
Mr.  Alexander  M'Kenzie  had  called  together  all  the  Indians  of  the 
neighbourhood,  to  propose  that  they  should  go  along  with  them  to 
Red  River,  in  order  to  release  Mr.  Duncan  Cameron,  who  was  de- 
tained there  prisoner  by  the  English  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
and  that  if  the  English  would  not  give  him  up  they  would  take  Mr. 
Cameron  by  force,  and  that  whatever  might  be  found  in  the  fort 
should  be  given  to  the  Indians  as  a  recompense  for  their  trouble. 

The  Indians  who  told  this  were  Oniegakuet  Shabine,  and  his  son. 
These  Indians  mentioned  that  they  themselves  refused  to  follow 
Messrs.  M'Leod  and  M'Kenzie,  but  that  twenty-one  Sautoux  had  ac- 
companied them,  some  in  their  own  canoes,  and  the  rest  in  the 
■canoes  of  the  Northwest  Companv.  This  statement  was  confirmed 
by  other  Indians  of  the  same  band. 

The  following  day  Mr.  M'Donell  and  the  deponent  met  another 
band  of  the  Sautoux,  who  told,  them,  that  Dr.  M'Laughlin  had  also 
passed  two  days  before,  and  had  likewise  tried  to  prevail  on  some 
Indians  to  accompany  him  to  Red  River.   That  five  Sautoux  accepted 
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his  proposals,  and  that  they  set  out  to  join  Messrs.  M'Leodj 
M'Kenzie,  and  Leith,  and  many  other  partners  of  the  Company,  who 
were  assembHng  at  the  Red  River. 

His 

Charles  G.  [X]  Bruce 

Mark 

Sworn  at  Fort  William,  on  the  23rd  of  August,  1816. 

(Signed)  Selkirk,  J.  P. 

[BB] 

[deposition   of  JOHN  BOURKE.] 

Montreal,  to  wit. 

John  Bourke,  late  of  Fort  Douglas,  at  Red  River,  in  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  in  North  America,  now  at 
the  city  of  Montreal,  in  the  province  of  Lower  Canada,  gentleman, 
maketh  oath,  that  he  went  out  in  the  service  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  to  Hudson's  Bay,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twelve,  and  remained  at  York  Factory  till  the  fol- 
lowing year,  when  he  went  to  the  settlement,  formed  by  the  Earl  of 
Selkirk,  at  Red  River  aforesaid,  and  acted  there  as  a  store-keeper 
to  the  colony.  That  in  the  latter  end  of  the  winter,  and  in  the  spring 
of  the  present  year,  information  was  received  at  Fort  Douglas  afore- 
said, from  Indians  and  Canadians,  that  the  North- West  Company 
were  collecting  Indians  of  the  half-breed,  as  they  are  called,  that  is, 
the  bastard-children  of  the  partners  and  servants  of  that  Company, 
by  Indian  women,  fro  mtheir  different  trading  posts,  and  were  form- 
ing them  into  a  body  at  their  trading  post,  called  Fort  Qui  Appelle, 
for  the  purpose  of  attacking  and  destroying  the  said  settlement  at 
Red  River.  The  said  Fort  Qui  Appelle  was  then  under  the  charge  of 
Alexander  M'Donell,  one  of  the  partners  in  the  said  North-West 
Company,  assisted  by  one  Cuthbert  Grant,  and  one  Fraser,  both  of 
them  Indians  of  the  said  half-breed,  and  clerks  in  the  service  of  that 
Company.  The  information  of  this  intended  attack  was  conveyed  by 
different  persons,  and  was  received  in  such  manner,  that  no  doubt 
was  entertained  of  its  truth.  An  almost  constant  watch  was,  there- 
fore, kept  up,  night  and  day,  to  discover  the  approach  of  any  of  the 
parties  of  the  North-w^est  Company.  On  the  nineteenth  day  of  June 
last,  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  man  in  the  watch-house 
at  Fort  Douglas  aforesaid,  called  out  to  Governor  Semple,  that  a 
party  of  horsemen  were  approaching  the  said  settlement.  The  de- 
ponent was  then  with  the  said  governor,  and  observed  a  number  of 
men  on  horseback  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile  from  the  fort. 
The  deponent,  with  others,  went  into  the  watch-house,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  viewing  the  said  party  of  horsemen,  with  a  spy  glass,  and 
they  then  distinctly  perceived  that  the  said  party  consisted  of  sixty 
or  seventy  men  on  horse-back,  all  of  them  armed,  and  approaching 
the  settlement  in  a  hostile  manner.  The  said  governor  having  viewed 
the  approach  of  these  men,  who  appeared  to  direct  their  course 
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towards  the  settlement  below  the  fort,  desired  twenty  men  to  follow 
him,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  was  their  object;  and  up- 
wards of  that  number,  among  whom  the  deponent  was,  immediately 
collected  and  went  with  him  out  of  the  fort.  When  the  governor  and 
his  party  had  advanced  about  half  a  mile,  they  were  met  by  some  of 
the  settlers,  who^  alarmed  and  terrified,  were  running  to  the  fort  for 
protection,  and  saying,  that  the  people  of  the  North-West  Company 
were  coming  with  carts  and  cannon.  The  governor,  apprehending  that 
the  settlement  was  about  to  be  attacked,  desired  the  deponent  to  go 
back  to  the  fort  for  a  piece  of  cannon  which  was  there,  and  to  desire 
Mr.  Sheriff  M'Donell,  then  deputy-governor  at  the  fort,  to  send  with 
it  any  men  he  could  spare.  The  deponent  accordingly  returned  to  the 
fort  and  delivered  the  said  message,  but  Mr.  M'Doneir would  only 
allow  one  man  to  accompany  him,  and  with  this  man  the  deponent 
set  out  from  the  fort  with  the  cannon  in  a  cart.  They  had  advanced 
the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile  from  the  fort,  when  they  saw  that 
the  party  of  horsemen  had  surrounded  the  governor,  and  they  dis- 
tinguished the  flashes  from  the  guns  which  were  firing.  The  de- 
ponent fearing  lest  he  should  be  intercepted  with  the  cannon,  thought 
it  prudent  to  convey  it  back  to  the  fort,  and  accompanied  it  part  of 
the  way  himself,  and  then  sent  it  forward  by  the  man  who  was  with 
him,  at  the  same  time  the  deponent  was  joined  by  about  ten  men 
from  the  fort,  who  proceeded  with  him  towards  the  place  where  they 
expected  to  find  the  governor.  Upon  advancing  further,  they  ob- 
served that  the  horsemen,  by  whom  the  governor  and  his  party  had 
been  surrounded,  had  dispersed,  and  were  scattered  over  the  ground, 
but  did  not  see  the  governor  or  any  of-  his  party.  The  deponent 
hesitated  to  go  forward,  when  some  of  the  hostile  party  cried  out  to 
the  deponent  in  English,  "Come  on,  come  on,  here  is  the  governor, 
won't  you  come  and  obey  him?  "  The  deponent  advanced  a  little 
further,  when  the  same  persons  cried  out,  *'Giye  up  your  arms." 
Apprehending  that  the  governor  and  his  party  had  been  destroyed, 
and  believing  it  was  the  wish  of  the  murderers  to  get  him,  the  de- 
ponent, also  into  their  hands,  the  deponent  turned  back  with  the 
ten  men  who  were  with  him,  and  they  made  all  haste  to  escape ;  in 
their  flight,  the  deponent  received  a  shot  in  his  right  thigh,  and 
Duncan  M'Naughton,  one  of  the  ten  men,  was  killed.  About  an 
hour  after  the  deponent  reached  the  fort,  he  heard,  from  persons 
who  had  escaped  from  the  massacre,  that  Governor  Semple  and  the 
persons  with  him,  excepting  four  or  five,  had  been  murdered  by  the 
said  party  of  horsemen,  which  was  composed  of  clerks  and  servants 
of  the  North-West  Company,  heated  by  Cuthbert  Grant  above  nam- 
ed. The  next  day  the  said  Cuthbert  Grant  and  the  said  Eraser,  both  of 
them  clerks  in  the  service  of  the  North-West  Company  as  aforesaid, 
with  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  of  their  associates  in  the  murders 
of  the  preceding  day,  came  to  Eort  Douglas,  and  threatening  every 
body  in  the  fort  and  settlement  with  immediate  death,  if  their  orders 
were  not  complied  with,  insisted  on  the  immediate  abandonment  of 
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the  fort  and  of  the  settlement,  and  that  property  of  every  kind  should 
be  delivered  up  to  them.  After  some  conversation  and  entreaty, 
their  terms  were  so  far  modified,  that  it  was  determined  that  the 
property  of  private  individuals  should  be  respected,  but  that  every 
thing  that  belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Selkirk  and  the  colony  generally, 
should  be  the  spoil  of  the  plunderers.  A  writing,  purporting  to  be  a 
capitulation,  was  drawn  up  to  this  effect,  between  Mr.  Sheriff  M'- 
Donell,  having  charge  of  Fort  Douglas,  and  the  said  Cuthbert 
Grant,  which  was  signed  by  the  latter  as  clerk  of  the  North-West 
Company.  Notwithstanding  the  assurance  given,  that  private  prop- 
erty should  not  be  violated,  almost  everything  which  the  settlers  .and 
servants  of  the  colony  possessed,  became  the  spoil  of  these  servants 
of  the  North-West  Company,  and  was  taken  by  force.  While  the 
settlers  were  preparing  for  their  departure,  some  conversation  took 
place  between  the  said  Cuthbert  Grant  and  the  deponent,  in  which 
the  said  Grant  said,  that  if  he  could  have  got  hold  of  Mr.  Colin 
Robertson  (the  agent  for  Lord  Selkirk,  by  whom  the  colony  had 
been  re-established,)  he  would  have  got  him  scalped. — The  second 
day  after  the  massacre,  the  deponent  saw,  in  the  Government  House, 
one  Francois  Fermin  Boucher,  a  Canadian,  the  son  of  a  tavern  keep- 
er at  Montreal,  then  in  the  service  of  the  North-West  Company  who 
was  armed,  and  acted  under  the  orders  of. the  said  Cuthbert  Grant,  by 
whom  he  was  employed  to  conduct  away  the  colonists  as  far  as  the 
Frog  Plains.  The  deponent  was  well  acquainted  with  the  said  Cuth- 
bert Grant  as  well  as  with  the  said  Fraser,  having  become  acquainted 
with  them  as  clerks  of  the  North-West  Company,  and  been  frequently 
with  them.  They  were  generally  stationed  as  clerks  at  Fort  Qui 
Appelle ;  they  are  natural  children  of  the  patners  in  the  North-West 
Company,  and  have  been  educated  in  Lower  Canada,  where  they 
received  as  good  an  education  as  young  men  intended  for  mercantile 
business  generally  do.  In  the  hurry  and  confusion  which  succeeded 
the  massacre,  the  deponent  could  get  no  assistance  for  his  wound, 
and  it  was  not  till  two  days  after,  that  two  Indians  were  kind  enough 
to  dress  it.  When  the  attack  was  made  on  Governor  Semple,  as 
above  mentioned,  there  was  an  encampment  of  Sautoux  and  Cree 
Indians  opposite  to  Fort  Douglas.  These  Indians  took  no  part  what- 
ever in  the  hostility  which  had  been  evinced  against  the  colony,  nor 
in  any  of  the  atrocities  which  were  perpetrated  for  its  destruction. 
,On  the  contrary,  they  lamented  the  fate  of  Governor  Semple,  and 
those  murdered  with  him,  hardly  less  than  the  colonists  themselves, 
and  were  anxious  to  shew  their  good  disposition  towards  the  colony, 
by  every  act  of  kindness  in  their  power.  They  assisted  in  bringing 
some  of  the  dead  bodies  of  those  who  had  been  murdered  to  Fort 
Douglas,  and  in  burying  them ;  their  conduct,  in  this  respect,  cor- 
responded with  that  of  all  the  Indian  tribes  with  whom  the  colonists 
had  any  intercourse  from  the  first  establishment  of  the  colony  to  its 
destruction,  as  above-mentioned.    All  these  tribes  were  invariably 
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kind  towards  the  colony,  and  seemed  well  pleased  at  its  establish- 
ment. The  troubles  and  disasters  which  were  experienced  by  the 
colony,  were  occasioned  by  the  jealousy  and  hostility  of  the  North- 
West  Company,  and  no  person  on  the  spot  doubted  that 
the  atrocities  which  were  committed  there  were  the  effect 
of  this  hostility,  and  the  work  of  the  agents  and 
servants  of  that  Company,  under  its  sanction.  The  settlers 
and  servants  of  the  colony,  to  the  number  of  about  two  hun- 
dred souls,  were  conveyed  away  from  the  colony  in  eight  boats ; 
and  on  the  second  day  after  their  departure  they  met  'Sir.  Archibald 
Norman  JM'Leod,  one  of  the  partners  in  the  North-West  Company, 
and  a  justice  of  tlue  peace  for  the  Indian  territories,  with  nine  or  ten 
canoes,  and  one  bateaux,  in  Avhich  were  two  pieces  of  artillery  be- 
longing to  Lord  Selkirk,  which  had  been  stolen  the  year  before 
from  the  colony ;  and  his  men  were,  some  of  them,  armed  with  mus- 
kets which  had  been  stolen  at  the  same  time.  The  number  of  men 
with  said  M'Lecxi  was  about  one  hundred,  all  of  them  armed,  and 
among  them  were  a  number  of  the  half-breeds,  and  he  was 
accompanied  by  Alexander  M'Kenzie,  James  Leith,  John  ^NI'Donald, 
Hugh  ]\I'Gillis,  John  Duncan  Campbell,  John  Haldane,  James 
Hughes,  and  Thomas  ]\I'^Iurray,  partners  in  the  North-^^'est  Com- 
pany. Upon  the  approach  of  the  said  canoes  -to  the 
boats  in  which  the  settlers  were,  the  war-whoop  was  set  up, 
and  inquiries,  in  the  most  insulting  manner  and  abusive  language 
w^ere  made,  whether  Mr.  Robertson  a.nd  Governor  Semple  were  in  the 
boats.  After  these  inquiries,  the  said  M'Leod  ordered  the  settlers 
ashore,  and  caused  a  general  search  to  be  made,  in  their  trunks, 
boxes,  and  effects,  and  took  out  of  them  all  the  books  and  papers 
which  could  be  found,  and  among  these,  some  books  and  papers 
which  had  belonged  to  Governor  Semple.  After  this  search  was 
made,  the  said  M'Leod  caused  the  said  boats  to  go  to  a  place  called 
Netley  Creek,  about  one  or  two  miles  further  down  Red  River, 
where  he  made  prisoners  Michael  Heden,  Patrick  Corcoran.  Daniel 
M'Kay,  John  Pritchard,  and  the  deponent,  who  were  in  the  boats  of 
the  colonists.  A  general  encampment  was  made  at  this  place,  and 
while  the  people  were  so  encamped,  a  part  of  the  persons  so  engaged 
in  th  massacre  of  Governor  Semple,  and  the  persons  with  him,  came 
thither  from  Fort  Douglas,  and  among  these  were  the  said  Fraser, 
and  one  Bourrassa,  also  a  clerk  in  the  service  of  the  North-West 
Company.  The  deponent  could  not  see  in  what  manner  they  were 
received,  being  confined  to  his  tent,  but  heard  at  the  time  tliat  tliev 
were  received  witli  open  arms  by  the  said  I\rLeod,  and  treated  with 
everything  he  could  give  them.  The  deponent  and  his  fellow-prison- 
ers were  afterwards  placed  by  the  said  M'Leod,  under  the  guard  O'f 
these  murderers,  and  even  detained  some  days  at  the  same  place,  till 
the  said  M'Leod  went  to  Fort  Douglas  to  make  some  arrangements, 
and  then  returned.    L'pon  his  return,  the  said  M'Leod  sent  the  de- 
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ponent  and  his  fellow-prisoners  to  Point  au  Foutre,  and  some  days 
after  arrived  there  himself,  bringing"  with  him  the  wall-pieces,  and 
the  deponent  believes  also  the  artillery  and  muskets  of  the  colony, 
which,  after  the  massacre,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Cuthbert 
Grant  and  his  party.  He  then  took  charge  of  the  whole  party,  and 
came  with  them  to  a  trading  post  of  the  North- West  Company,  called 
Fort  William.  The  morning  of  their  departure,  the  deponent  was 
put  in  irons,  and  all  his  clothes  were  taken  from  him,  together  with 
his  watch,  and  a  pocket  case  of  mathematical  instruments ;  and  in  this 
situation  he  was  placed  on  the  top  of  the  baggage,  in  a  canoe,  with- 
out any  attention  being  paid  to  his  wound,  and  was  conveyed  to  Fort 
William.  After  his  arrival  there,  he  was  put  in  confinement  in  a 
place  that  had  been  used  as  a  privy,  into  which  light  was  not  ad- 
mitted, except  through  crevices  between  the  logs,  of  which  the 
building  was  constructed,  and  in  which  an  intolerable  stench  pre- 
vailed. In  this  place  the  deponent  was  confined  twenty  days,  at  the 
expiration  of  which-  time  he  was  sent  to  Montreal. 

The  deponent  further  saith,  that  on  their  way  to  Fort  William, 
when  within  a  few  days  journev  of  Lac  la  Pluie,  the  deponent 
slept  near  the  tent  of  one  Campbell,  a  partner  in  the  North-West 
Company,  when  several  of  the  partners  in  the  same  company,  viz. 
Alexander  M'Donell,  Hugh  M'Gillis,  and  others  were  standing  at 
a  fire  near  where  the  deponent  lay,  and  engaged  in  conversation ;  the 
deponent  overheard  part  of  their  conversation,  in  which  the  said 
ii^lexander  M'Donell  said,  ''The  sending  down,  of  the  half-breeds 
was  certainly  carrying  things  to  an  extremity."  And  he  afterwards 
said  (as  if  by  way  of  accounting  for  what  had  happened),  "but  it 
■can  be  said  that  those  people"  (meaning  Governor  Semple  and  the 
persons  with  him)  "went  out  to  attack  them"  (meaning  the  half- 
breeds),  "and  met  their  fate."  The  said  Alexander  M'Donell  asked 
the  said  M'Gillis  (who  had  come  up  with  the  said  M'Leod)  what 
his  plan  for  the  destruction  of  the  settlement  at  Red  River  had  been ; 
the  said  M'Gillis  answered  that  his  plan  was  to  attack  the  fort 
(meaning  Fort  Douglas),  immediately,  to  which  the  said  Alexander 
M'Donell  replied,  "If  you  had,  they  would  have  killed  one  half  of 
you."  The  said  M'Gillis  then  asked  the  said  Alexander  M'Donell 
what  had  been  his  plan,  to  which  the  said  Alexander  M'Donell  an- 
swered, it  was  to  starve  the  fort  (meaning  Fort  Douglas),  as  they, 
(meaning  the  persons  in  the  fort)  had  only  four  bags  of  pemican. 
The  conversation  between  the  said  persons  afterwards  turned  upon 
Lord  Selkirk's  intention  to  visit  Red  River  by  the  way  of  Fond  du 
Lac,  when  the  said  Alexander  M'Donell  said,  "The  half-breeds  will 
take  him  while  he  is  asleep,  early  in  the  morning;"  And  he  after- 
wards said,  "They,"  (meaning,  as  the  deponent  understood,  the 
North-West  Company)  "can  get  Bostonois,"  (meaning  an  Indian  of 
the  half-breed,  well  known  for  his  crimes)  "to  shoot  him."  In  the 
''stab''  used,  but  cannot  say  with .  reference  to  whom.    The  next 
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''stab"  used,  but  cannot  say  with  reference  to  v/hom.  The  next 
morning  the  deponent  told  what  he  had  heard  to  the  said  Patrick 
Corcoran,  and  afterwards  mentioned  it  to  Michael  Heden,  both  of 
them  his  fellow-prisoners. 

(Signed)  John  Bourke. 
Sworn  at  Montreal,  16th  day  of  September,  1816,  before  me. 

(Signed)  Thomas  M'Cokd,  J.  P. 

[CC]       .  . 

DEPOSITION  OF  MICHAEL  HEDEN. 

Montreal,  to  wit. 

Michael  Heden,  late  of  Fort  Douglas  at  Red  River,  in  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  in  North  America,  now  at  the 
city  of  Montreal,  in  the  Province  of  Lower  Canada,  blacksmith, 
maketh  oath,  that  he  was  engaged  on  the  first  day  of  June  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  twelve,  to  serve  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
in  North  America,  as  a  blacksmith,  and  in  that  year  went  to  Hud- 
son's Bay,  where  he  remained  till  the  following  year,  when  he  Avent 
to  the  settlement  formed  by  the  Earl  of  Selkirk  at  Red  River  afore- 
said, and  remained  there  until  the  said  settlement  was  broken  up  and 
destroyed  by  the  agents  and  servants  of  the  North-West  Company,  in 
the  summer  of  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifteen,  and 
in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  returned  with  new  supplies,  and 
another  body  of  settlers  to  Red  River  aforesaid.  That  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  winter,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  informa- 
tion was  received  at  Fort  Douglas  aforesaid,  from  Indians  and 
Canadians,  that  the  North-West  Company  were  collecting  Indians  of 
the  half-breed,  being  the  bastard  children  of  the  partners  and  ser- 
vants of  that  company  by  Indian  women,  from  their  different  trading 
posts,  and  were  forming  them  into  a  body  at  their  trading  post 
called  Fort  Qui  Appclle,  which  was  then  under  the  charge  of  Alex- 
ander M'Donell,  one  of  the  partners  in  the  said  North- 
West  Company,  assisted  by  one  Grant  and  one  Fraser, 
both  of  them  Indians  of  the  said  half-breed,  and  clerks 
in  the  service  of  the  said  company,  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  and  destroying  a  second  time,  the  settlement  at 
Red  River  aforesaid;  ancl  the  information  was  received  through 
so  many  channels  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  truth;  an  almost 
constant  watch  was,  therefore,  kept  up.  night  and  day,  to  discover 
the  approach  of  any  of  the  parties  of  the  North-West  Company. 
On  the  nineteenth  day  of  June,  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a 
man  in  the  watch-house  called  out  to  Governor  Semple,  that  a 
party  of  horsemen  were  approaching  the  said  settlement.  The 
governor  then  went  into  the  watch-house,  in  order  to  observe  them 
with  a.  spy-glass,  and  two  persons,  Mr.  Rogers,  a  gentleman  from 
England,  and  Mr.  Bourke,  a  store-keeper  in  the  service  of  the  colony, 
accompanied  him,  who  also  examined  the  party  with  a  spy-glass.  It 
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was  then  distinctly  perceived  by  all  that  ^  party  of  horsemen,  armed, 
were  approaching  the  settlement  in  a  hostile  manner,  and  in  conse- 
quence. Governor  Semple  desired  twenty  of  his  men  to  follow  him 
towards  the  horsemen  to  ascertain  what  was  their  object.  This  hos- 
tile party  passed  Fort  Douglas,  and  entered  the  settlement  below  it, 
for  the  purpose,  it  would  appear,  of  making  the  settlers  prisoners, 
and  they  had  already  taken  some  of  them,  when  observing  the  ap- 
proach of  Governor  Semple  and  his  men,  they  immediately  galloped 
towards  them,  and  surrounded  the  governor  and  his  party.  They 
then  sent  forward  one  of  their  number  to  speak  with  Governor 
Semple,  and  one  Boucher,  the  person  selected  for  the  purpose,  a 
Canadian,  the  son  of  a  tavern  keeper  at  Montreal,  who  was  then  a 
clerk  or  engage,  in  the  service  of  the  North-West  Company,  ad- 
vanced in  front  of  his  party,  and  rode  up  to  Governor  Semple. 

When  he  came  up  to  the  governor,  he  desired,  in  an  insolent  tone, 
to  know  what  he  was  about.  The  Governor  desired  to  know  what, 
he,  the  said  Boucher,  and  his  party  wanted.  The  said  Boucher  said 
he  wanted  his  fort.  The  governor  desired  him  to  go  to  his  fort; 
— whereupon  the  said  Boucher  said,  addressing  himself  to  the  said 
governor,  '"Why  did  you  destroy  our  fort,  you  damned  rascal  ?"  The 
governor  then  laid  hold  of  the  bridle  of  the  said  Boucher's  horse 
saying,  ''Scoundrel,  do  you  tell  rne  so?"  When  these  words  were 
uttered,  the  said  Boucher  jumped  from  his  horse,  and  a  shot  was 
instantly  fired  by  one  of  the  party  of  horsemen,  by  which  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Holt,  a  clerk  in  the  service  of  the  colony,  who  ac- 
companied the  governor,  and  was  then  standing  near  him,  was 
killed.  The  said  Boucher  then  ran  to  his  party,  and  another  shot 
was  fired  from  the  same  quarter,  by  which  Governor  Semple  was 
wounded.  When  the  said  governor  received  his  wound,  he  immed- 
iately cried  out  to  his  men,  "Do  what  yon  can  to  take  care  of  your- 
selves ;"  but  the  persons  who  accompanied  him,  instead  of  seeking 
their  own  safety,  crowded  round  the  governor  to  ascertain  what  in- 
jury he  had  received,  ahd  while  they  were  thus  collected,  in  a  small 
body  in  the  centre,  the  party  of  horsemen,  which  had  formed  a  circle 
around  them,  fired  a  general  volley  amongst  them,  by  which  the 
greater  part  were  killed  on  the  spot.  The  persons  who  remained 
standing,  took  off  their  hats  and  called  for  mercy,  but  in  vain ;  the 
murderers  galloped  upon  them,  and  stabbed  with  spears,  and  shot, 
nearly  all  of  them.  The  deponent  escaped  in  the  confusion  to  the 
river  side,  and  crossed  the  river  in  a  canoe  with  one  Daniel  M'Kay, 
who  had  also  the  good  fortune  to  escape,  and  they  both  reached  the 
fort  in  the  night.  One  Michael  Kilkenny,  and  George  Sutherland, 
also  escaped  at  the  same  time  by  swimming  over  the  river,  and  the 
lives  of  two  other  of  the  persons  who  had  accompanied  Governor 
Semple,  namely,  Anthony  M'Donell,  and  John  Pritchard,  were 
spared  at  the  intercession  of  some  of  the  murderers,  to  whom  they 
were  known;  all  the  others,  twenty-two  in  number,  were  murdered 
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on  the  spot,  and  among  these  were  ]Mr.  Rogers,  ■Mr.  Wilkinson,  sec- 
retary to  the  governor,  Mr.  Holt,  Mr.  White,  surgeon  to  the  colony 
and  Mr.  M'Lean,  the  principal  settler  in  the  colony.  The  persons 
by  whom  this  atrocious  massacre  was  perpetrated,  w^ere  the  bastard 
half -Indians  above-mentioned,  in  the  service  of  the  .  North- 
West  Company,  and  their  Canadian  servants,  headed  by 
two  or  three  of  their  clerks ;  the  whole  party,  between 
sixty  and  seventy  in  number,  having  been  collected  from 
various  quarters  at  the  aforesaid  trading  post,  called  Qui  Appelle, 
and  armed,  equipped,  and  dispatched  from  that  post  under 
the  orders  of  Alexander  M'Donell  above-named.  Among 
the  party,  the  deponent  only  saw  three  Indians  and  he  did 
not  see  any  of  these  fire  a  shot,  although  he  had  his  eyes  upon  them 
a  principal  part  of  the  time.  These  three  Indians,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  deponent,  must  have  been  induced  to  accompany  the  party,  from 
motives  other  than  that  of  hostility  towards  the  settlement  or  settlers, 
as  the  Indians  of  the  different  nations,  inhabiting  and  frequenting 
the  country  at  Red  River,  had  always  evinced  the  most  friendly  dis- 
position towards  the  settlement,  and  lived  on  the  best  terms  with 
the  settlers.  Before,  and  at  the  time  of  the  massacre  just  mentioned, 
there  was  an  encampment  of  Indians  of  the  Sautoux  and  Cree  na- 
tions, opposite  to  Fort  Douglas  ;  these  Indians  not  only  took  no  part 
with  the  servants  of  the  North-West  Company  in  the  perpetration  of 
the  massacre,  but  openly  lamented  it,  and  went  out  with  carts  to 
bring  in  the  dead  bodies,  and  assisted  in  burying  those  which  they 
brought  in,  having  been  prevented  by  fear  from  bringing  all  of  them. 
Those  which  they  did  not  bring  in  remained  on  the  ground,  a  prey 
for  the  wild  beasts.  This  deponent  afterwards  saw  many  of  the  said 
Indians,  men  and  women,  wring  their  hands  in  distress  and  shed 
tears  at  the  departure  of  the  settlers.  In  the  morning  succeeding  the 
massacre,  the  said  Grant,  a  clerk  as  aforesaid,  in  the  service  of  the 
said  North-West  Company,  with  one  Fraser,  and  one  Bourassa,  both 
clerks  in  the  same  service,  with  sixteen  or  seventeen  men,  (two  or 
three  of  whom  were  Canadians,  and  the  rest  bastard  half-Indians, 
also  in  the  service  of  the  said  Company,  being  part  of  the  persons 
by  whom  the  murders  of  the  preceding  day  had  been  committed), 
came  to  Fort  Douglas,  after  the  manner  of  conquerors,  and  insisted 
upon  the  immediate  abandonment  of  the  fort  and  settlement.  Al- 
thought  the  surviving  settlers  were  told  that  thev  might  carry  away 
all  their  private  property,  while  that  of  Lord  Selkirk  only  should  be 
considered  as  prize,  yet  almost  everything  belonging  to  the  private 
families  was  in  effect  plundered.  And  this  deponent  was  even  rob- 
bed of  his  blankets  and  clothes.  A  written  paper,  of  the  nature  of  a 
capitulation,  was  drawn  up  between  .the  said  Grant  and  Mr. 
M'Donell,  who  had  then  the  care  of  the  settlement,  and  this  paper, 
as  the  deponent  was  informed,  and  believes,  was  signed  Iw  tlie  snid 
Grant,  as  clerk  to  the  North-West  Company.  Two  days  after,  all  the 
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settlers,  men,  women,  and  children,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred 
souls,  among  whom  the  deponent  was,  were  compelled  by  the  same 
party  to  embark  in  boats,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  sea-coast.  On  their 
second  day's  journey  towards  Hudson's  Bay,  they  were  met  by 
Archibald  Norman  M'Leod,  Esq.,  a  partner  in  the  North- West  Com- 
pany, one  of  the  house  of  M'Tavish,  M'Gillivrays,  and  Co.,  and  also 
a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  Indian  territories,  with  nine  or  ten 
canoes,  and  a  bateau,  with  two  pieces  of  artillery  which  had  been 
some  time  before  stolen  and  carried  away  from  Lord  Selkirk's  set- 
tlement at  Red  River,  and  having  under  his  command  ninety  or  one 
hundred  men,  all  armed.  When  the  party  with  the  said  M'Leod  ap- 
proached the  boats  in  which  the  settlers  were,  they  set  up  the  Indian 
war-whoop,  and  the  said  M'Leod  inquired  whether  the  ''rascal  and 
scoundrel  Robertson"  (meaning  a  gentleman  in  the  service  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  by  whom  the  settlement,  after  its  destruc- 
tion in  the  summer  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifteen,  had 
been  re-established)  was  in  the  boats,  and  being  told  he  was  not,  he 
then  inquired  whether  Mr.  Semple  was  in  them,  and  was  informed 
of  his  fate.  The  said  M'Leod  afterwards  compelled  all  the  settlers 
to  go  ashore,  and  caused  them  to  be  detained  there  two  days,  al- 
though they  had  not  provisions  sufficient  for  a  quarter  part  of  their 
journey  to  Hudson's  Bay,  and  during  this  detention  caused  their 
baggage  to  be  searched,  and  every  article  thev  had  to  be  examined 
In  this  search,  the  said  settlers  were  plunde^d  by  the  persons  acting 
under  the  orders  of  the  aid  M'Leod,  of  some  trunks  and  papers 
which  had  belonged  to  Governor  Sem'ple,  and  some  books  of  accounts 
belonging  to  the  colony,  which  some  of  the  said  settlers  had  fO'Und 
means  to  carry  ofif  with  them.  The  said  M'Leod  questioned  the  de- 
ponent as  to  the  particulars  of  what  had  happened  at  Red  River,  and, 
after  hearing  them,  said,  ''they  are  all  lies,"  and  that  he  would 
have  the  deponent  taken  to  Fort  William,  and  put  in  irons  to  make 
him  tell  the  truth.  Jle  then  put  into  the  deponent's  hands  a  paper, 
purporting  to  be  a  subpoena,  requiring  the  deponent  to  appear  and 
give  evidence  as^ainst  John  Bourke,  at  Montreal,  of  which  paper 
a  copy  is  subjoined,  and  told  the  deponent  that  under  that  paper 
he  would  be  conveved  a  prisoner  to  Montreal.  The  said  M'Leod,  at 
the  same  time,  made  four  other  persons  prisoners,  viz.  Daniel  M'Kay, 
John  Bourke,  John  Pritchard,  and  Patrick  Corcoran,  and  suffered 
all  the  others  to  proceed  on  their  journey  to  Hudson's  Bay.  While 
the  boats  conveying  the  settlers,  were  detained  as  aforesaid,  a  part 
of  the  murderers,  Canadians  and  half-Indians,  who  had  been  en- 
gaeed  in  the  massacre  of  Governor  Semple  and  his  partv  as  afore- 
said, and  among  the  number  the  above  named  Fraser,  came  down 
from  Fort  Douglas  to  meet  the  said  M'Leod,  and  were  received  by 
him  with  open  ^arms,  and  treated  with  liquors.  These  murderers 
were  immediately  employed  bv  the  said  M'Leod  to  guard  the  de- 
ponent and  the  others  whom  he  had  detained  as  prisoners,  and  to 
convey  them  as  far  as  Point  a  Foutre,  while  the  said  M'Leod  went 
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further  on,  for  the  purpose,  as  this  deponent  beheves,  of  visiting  Fort 
Douglas  aforesaid,  and  making  arrangements  there.  That  the  de- 
ponent, and  the  other  prisoners  with  him,  remained  two  days  at  Point 
a  Foutre,  in  the  custody  of  the  said  murderers,  among  whom  were 
one  Baudry,  and  one  De  Lorme ;  and,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time, 
the  said  M'Leod  arrived,  and  taking  the  command  of  the  whole 
party,  caused  the  deponent  and  his  companions,  some  in  irons,  and 
some  unfettered,  to  be  conveyed  to  a  trading  post  of  the  North-West 
Company,  called  Fort  William.  That  the  deponent  heard  John 
Bourke,  one  of  the  prisoners  conveyed  with  him  as  aforesaid,  relate 
some  particulars  of  a  conversation  which  took  place  between  some 
partners  in  the  North-West  Company  which  he  had  over- 
heard previous  to  their  arrival  at  Fort  Williams,  while 
those  engaged  in  the  conversation  thought  him  asleep. 
That  by  this  conversation  it  appeared  to  this  deponent 
that  there  was  a  settled  design  in  those  partners  to 
destroy  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  who  was  then  on  his  way  to  the  late 
settlement  at  Red  River,  and  had  halted  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Fort  William,  and  learning  that  one  Chatelain,  who  was  employed  in 
the  service  of  Lord  Selkirk,  and  going  up  with  him,  was  then  with 
his  men,  on  an  island  about  seven  miles  from  Fort  William,  this 
deponent  became  extremely  anxious  to  convey  to  Lord  Selkirk, 
through  Chatelain,  intelligence  oi  his  danger.  The  deponent,  there- 
fore, found  means,  during  a  storm,  in  a  small  canoe,  and  at  great 
risk,  to  visit  Chatelain,  with  whom  he  had  some  communication. 
That,  previous  to  this  visit,  no  warrant  of  commitment  had  been 
issued  against  the  deponent,  but  when  it  became  known  that  he  had 
had  a  communication  with  Chatelain,  he  was  abused  and  ill-treated, 
amd  a  warrant  was  made  out  aq'ainst  him  'bv  William  M'Gillivrav.  Esq. 
the  principal  partner  in  the  North-West  Company,  one  of  the  house 
of  M'Tavish,  M'Gillivrays  and  Co.,  and  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the 
Lidian  territories,  under  which  the  deponent  has  been  brought  down 
and  lodged  in  the  goal  at  Montreal,  where  he  now  is.  That  after  the 
said  warrant  was  signed  by  the  said  William  M'GiUivray  the  de- 
ponent was  confined  in  a.  small  room,  in  which  there  was  a  privy, 
without  a  window,  and  into  which  no  light  was  received,  except 
through  crevices  between  the  logs  composing  the  walls  of  the  said 
building,  and  into  this  provisions  were  brought  to  him,  and  laid  on 
the  seat  of  the  privy,  to  be  used  by  hini  as  a  table.  In  this  confine- 
ment the  deponent  was  kept,  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  summer,  dur- 
ing ten  days,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  he  was  put  into  a  canoe, 
to  be  conveyed  to  Montreal.  That  while  the  deponent  was  at  Fort 
William  aforesaid,  lie  saw  some  of  the  murderers,  who  had  come 
down  with  him,  well  received  by  ])artners  in  the  North-West  Com- 
pany who  were  then  there. 

(Signed)  Michael  TTedI'.n. 
Sworn  at  Montreal,  Kitli  September,  LSIG,  before  me. 

(Signed)  Thomas  M'Cord.  J.  P. 
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Here  folJows  a  copy  of  the  paper  purporting  to  be  a  subpoena 
above  referred  to  : 
Indian  Territory. 

George  the  third,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  etc., 

To  Patrick  Cochrane  and  Michael  Heden: 

We  command  you,  and  every  of  you,  that  all  business  being 
laid  aside  and  all  excuses  ceasing,  you  do,  in  your  proper  persons, 
appear  before  the  Justices  of  our  Court  of  King's  Bench,  in  aiid  for 
the  district  o'f  Montreal,  asigned  and  appointed  by  an  Act  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  to  hear  and  determine,  all 
crimes  and  offences  committed  in  the  said  Indian  Territories,  at 
the  Term  of  the  said  Court,  to  be  holden  in  the  city  of  Montreal,  in 
the  Province  of  Lower  Canada,  on  the  First  Day  of  September  next, 
at  the  hour  of  ten  in  the  forenoon,  to  testify  all  and  singular  those 
things  which  you  or  any  of  you  know  concerning  a  certain  accusa- 
tion against  J.  P.  Bourke,  for  Felony;  and  this  and  every  of  you  are 
in  no  wise  to  omit,  under  the  Penalty  of  One  Hundred  Pounds, 
Halifax  currency,  and  all  other  penalties  by  law  inflicted  for  such 
neglect.  ,  Witness  Archibald  Norman  M'Leod,  Esq.,  one  of  the  jus- 
tices assigned  to  keep  the  peace,  &c.  in  and  for  the  said  Indian  Terri- 
tory. Given  at  Fort  Alexander,  the  Ninth  Day  of  July,  in  the  year 
of  Our  Lord  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  sixteen,  and  in 
the  Fifty-sixth  Year  of  His  Majesty's  Reign. 

■  (Signed)  A.  N.  M'Leod,  J.  P.  J.  T. 

[DD] 

letter  from  MR.  SIMON  m'gILLIVRAY,  TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 
EARL  BATHURST,  &C.  &C. 

Montreal,  June  19th,  1815. 

My  Lord: 

I  am  induced  to  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  this  letter  to  your 
Lordship,  in  consequence  of  a  communication  lately  made  by  the 
Government  of  this  province  to  my  brother,  relative  to  the  Earl  of 
Selkirk's  settlers  on  the  Red  River,  and  the  suspicions  which  his 
Lordship  labours  to  excite  against  the  North-West  Company  of  in- 
stigating the  Indians  to  hostile  proceedings  against  them. 

I  beg  leave  to  enclose  your  Lordship  a  copy  of  the  communica- 
tion referred  to,  being  a  confidential  letter  from  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral written  by  order  of  Sir  Gordon  Drummond,  together  with  a 
copy  of  my  brother's  answer,  and  further,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the 
communication  addressed  to  Mr.  Goulbourne  by  Messrs.  M'Tavish, 
Eraser,  and  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Inglis,  Ellice,  and  Co.,  of  London,  on 
the  18th  March  last,  in  answer  to  the  letter  written  by  him  to  the 
North-West  Company  on  the  2nd  of  that  month. 
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I  certainly  entertained  hopes  that  our  statements  in  that  communi- 
cation, together  with  the  verbal  explanation  which  I  had  the  honor 
to  submit  to  your  Lordship  before  I  left  London,  would  have  re- 
moved from  your  Lordship's  mind  any  impression  unfavourable  to 
the  North- West  Company,  which  might  have  been  made  by  the  Earl 
of  Selkirk's  imputaitions ;  and  I  still  venture  to  hope  that  this  is  the 
case,  for  I  am  fully* peirsuaded  that  without  evidence  to  support 
such  heavy  accusations  as  Lord  Selkirk  does  not  scruple  to  bring 
against  the  North-West  Company,  your  Lordship  will  not  entertain 
them ;  and  as  I  know  these  accusations  to  be  utterly  imfounded, 
and  consequently  that  no  evidence  entitled  to  credit  can  be  brought 
forward  in  support  of  them,  I  trust  your  Lordship  is,  or  very  shortly 
will  be,  satisfied  that  the  North-West  Company  have  been  most  un- 
justly caluminated.  The  facts  relative  to  Lord  Selkirk's  colony 
have  already  been  sufhcientlv  stated  to  your  Lordship,  and  also- 
the  facts  that  in  its  infancy  the  settlers  were  preserved  from  actual 
starvation  solely  by  the  means  of  subsistence  afforded  by  the 
North-West  Company.  This  conduct  so  different  to  that  imputed  to 
the  Company  by  Lord  Selkirk,  is.  I  conceive,  of  itself  a  sufficient 
refutation  of  his  charges,  and  it  certainly  merited  a  very  different 
return  from  what  has  been  made ;  for  I  have  to  inform  your  Lord- 
ship that  in  addition  to  the  calumnies  which  have  been  so  industrious- 
ly propagated  against  us  in  England,  it  has  been  attempted  to  use 
this  colony  as  an  engine  for  the  injury  of  our  trade  in  this  country, 
and  I  presume  it  is  in  anticipation  of  the  charges  of  violence  and 
aggression  which  we  have  to  bring  against  his  Lordship's  agents,  it 
is  now  attempted  to  excite  a  prejudice  against  us,  and  to  make  the 
party  who  are  really  attacked  and  injured,  appear  to  be  the  aggres- 
sors. 

In  the  spring  of  1814,  Mr.  M'Donell,  Lord  Selkirk's  principal 
agent  at  the  colony,  and  whose  proclamation  styling  himself  Gov- 
ernor of  Ossiniboia  has  already  been  laid  before  your  Lordship,  did 
in  virtue  of  this  pretended  authority,  and  with  the  assista-icc  of  the 
settlers,  whose  numbers  had  by  successive  importations  1)ccn  great- 
ly increased,  forcibly  seized  and  took  possession  of  the  provisions 
which  had  1)ccn  collected  during  the  precedinc^-  winter  by  the  North- 
West  Company's  servants,  and  which  provisions  were  as  usual  de- 
posited at  ihv  mouth  of  the  Red  River,  for  the  use  of  the  people 
coming  from  llic  interior  the  continent  to  our  general  rendezvous 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior ;  these  provisions  were  indispensably 
requisite  not  merely  for  the  transport  of  the  Company's  property, 
but  for  the  su1)sistence  of  the  persons  employed  therein,  and  the 
ol)ject  of  the  seizure  was  evident,  for  if  it  had  ultimately  succeeded, 
the  communication  of  the  North-West  Company  with  the 
interior  must  have  been  cut  off,  the  consequence  of  which 
would  have  been  most  ruinous ;  for  the  people  from 
the    interior    could    not    have    brought    out    to    Lake  Su- 
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perior  their  returns  of  furs,  nor  received  their  usual 
supplies  for  the  ensuing  winter ;  therefore  they  must  in  all  prob- 
ability have  perished,  or  at  all  events  they  must  have  abandoned  the 
property  which  was  in  their  charge,  and  dispersed  among  the  Indians 
in  search  of  food.  The  persons  in  charge  of  these  provisions  having 
no  apprehensions  of  any  violence,  were  in  the  first  instance  taken 
by  surprise,  and  the  principal  seizure  made  before  any  jdea  of 
such  an  attempt  was  entertained,  else  it  would  have  been  their  duty 
to  defend  their  charge,  and  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  to  resist  force  by 
force,  as  much  as  it  would  have  been  the  duty  of  any  individual  to 
defend  his  house  or  his  person  against  a  robber.  They  were  how- 
ever inferior  in  numbers  to  M'DoneU's  people,  and  they  remained 
quiet  until  the  arrival  of  the  people  from  the  interiot",  for  whose 
subsistence  the  provisions  had  been  collected;  when  this  took  place, 
the  North-West  Company's  people  far  out-numbered  the  M'DoneU's 
people,  including  the  settlers  and  the  servants  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  but  they  committed  no  act  of  violence  or  retaliation,  they 
only  stated  that  they  must  have  their  provisions,  and  that  they  had 
the  means  of  taking  them  by  force  if  necessary.  Upon  this  occasion 
the  Indians  who  had  heard  Of  the  seizure  of  our  provisions,  came  to 
the  assistance  of  the  traders,  and  I  enclose  to  your  Lordship  a  copy 
of  the  speech  which  their  principal  chief  delivered  from  his  tribe, 
and  by  which  your  Lordship  will  see  that  their  assistance  was  re- 
fused. The  North-West  Company's  people  however  only  received 
a  part  of  the  provisions  which  had  been  seized,  and  they  submitted 
to  leave  a  part  in  M'DoneU's  possession,  waving  at  the  same  time 
the  right  he  assumed,  and  the  necessary  authority  under  which 
he  presumed  to  act,  to  be  investigated  elsewhere,  and  the  necessary 
legal  measures  for  that  purpose  are  in  contemplation. 

These  facts,  my  Lord,  do  not  rest  upon  vague  assertions,  or  upon 
the  authority  of  unknown  correspondents,  such  as  them  quoted  by 
Lord  Selkirk  in  his  letter  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, — they  are 
substantiated  by  affidavits  taken  before  the  magistrates  appointed 
under  the  act  of  parhament  (43  Geo.  III.  cap.  138)  for  extending 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  justice  in  this  province  to  the  Indian 
territories  in  the  interior,  'and  upon  my  return  to  England  I  hope  to 
have  the  honor  of  laying  before  your  Lordship  copies  of  these 
affidavits  duly  authenticated,  as  well  as  other  documents  which  may- 
tend  to  throw  light  upon  the  subject. 

In  regard  to  Lord  Selkirk's  colony,  I  have  always  been  of  opinion 
that  the  attempt  to  establish  it  would  ultimately  lead  to  fatal  quar- 
rels between  the  Indians  and  settlers ;  and  as  an  humble  individual 
I  used  every  endeavor  in  my  power  to  disseminate  this 
opinion  among  my  countrymen  in  the  highlands  of 
Scotland,  in  order,  if  possible  to  prevent  them  from  being 
misled  by  his  Lordship's  illusive  advertisements,  one  of 
which  has  already  been  laid  before  your  Lordship. 
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My  connections  with  the  Xorth-\\'est  Company  gave  me  the  means 
of  obtaining  correct  information,  and  experience  has  only  justified 
the  opinion  I  was  at  first  led  to  form ;  but  it  is  surely  unnecessary  to 
point  out  to  3^our  Lordship  the  distinction  between  an  opinion  that 
the  Indians  would  ultimately  destroy  the  colony  and  an  intention  to 
instigate  them  to  the  massacre  of  my  coutrymen.  The  same  opinion 
I  still  entertain,  and  it  is  strengthened  by  the  violent  and  ignorant 
conduct  of  Lord  Selkirk's  agents.  The  massacre  of  my  deceived 
countrymen  on  the  Red  River  I  consider  an  evil  by  no  means 
improbable,  but  the  idea  of  instigating  so  horrid  a  deed,  I  do  for 
myself,  and  on  behalf  of  my  connections,  most  solemnly  and  indig- 
nantly deny.  And  I  hope  we  are  too  well  known  to  render  the  denial 
necessary. 

I  trust  your  Lordship  will  pardon  the  freedom  with  which  upon 
this  occasion  I  have  ventured  to  express  myself.  Imputations  such 
as  those  which  the  Earl  of  Selkirk  attempts  to  fasten  upon  the 
North-West  Company,  cannot  but  rouse  the  indignant  feelings  of 
any  honorable  man ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  reply  to  such  calumnious 
accusations  in  moderate  terms  ;  for  Lord  Selkirk's  rank,  the  indi- 
viduals comprising  the  North-West  Company,  entertain  power  re- 
spect ;  but  when  he  condescends  to  become  their  rival  as  a  trader, 
thev  must  endeavour  to  meet  him  or  his  agents  on  equal  terms ;  and 
if  instead  of  fair  commercial  emulation  and  enterprise,  violence  and 
calumny  are  employed  against  them,  I  trust  the  impartiality  of  his 
^lajesty's  Government,  and  the  justice  of  their  own  cause,  will 
always  enable  them  to  resist  the  one  and  refute  the  other. 

In  concluding  I  beg  leave  to  mention  one  circumstance  which 
mav  probably  merit  your  Lordship's  consideration.  The  settlers 
bv  proceeding  up  beyond  the  Forks  of  the  Red  River  have  got  to 
the  southward  of  the  latitude  of  49°,  so  that  if  the  line  due  zccsf 
from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  is  to  be  the  boundary  with  the  L^nited 
States  of  America,  and  if,  contrary  to  my  expectation.  Lord  Sel- 
kirk's colony  should  continue  to  flourish,  it  will  not  be  a  British,  but 
an  American  settlement,  unless  specially  excepted  in  the  adjustment 
of  the  boundary. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

With  high  respect, 
My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  most  obedient 

And  most  humble  servant. 
(Signed)  Simon  AI'dLUVRW. 

To  the  7?/q7//  Hon.  Earl  BatJiursf. 

[EE] 

DEPOSITION  OF  JOHN  CHARLES  SAYER. 

P)EFORE  Thomas  Earl  of  Selkirk,  one  of  his  IMajesty's  justices, 
assigned  to  keep  the  peace  in  the  western  district  of  Upper  Canada, 
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and  also  in  the  Indian  territories  and  parts  of  America  not  within 
the  Provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  appeared 
John  Charles  Sayer,  clerk  and  interpreter  in  the  service 
of  the  North- West  Company,  who  being  duly  sworn  on  the  Holy 
Evangelists,  deposeth. 

That  he  was  stationed  at  the  fort,  or  trading  post  of  Lake  la  Pluie, 
last  June,  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Leith,  where  Mr'.  A.  N.  M'- 
Leod  arrived  from  Montreal  along  with  several  other  partners  of 
the  North-West  Company,  on.  their  way  to  Red  River.  That  at  the 
time  of  their  arrival  a  number  of  Indians  were  collected  near  the 
post  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  as  usual  at  that  season  of  the  year, 
including  not  only  the  Indians  of  the  department  itself,  but  also 
others  from  Round  Lake,  and  Red  Cedar  Lake,  who  usually  trade 
with  the  post  of  Fond  du  Lac.  That  in  the  course  of  the  next  day 
after  Mr.  M'Leod's  arrival,  the  deponent  was  instructed  to  speak 
privately  to  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  these  Indians,  called 
the  Round  Lake  Chief,  and  to  learn  whether  he  was  disposed  to  go 
with  Mr.  M'Leod  and  the  other  gentlemen  to  Red  River,  to  assist 
there  in  defending  the  rights  of  the  North-West  Company.  That  ac- 
cordingly he  did  converse  with  this  chief,  and  ascertained  that  he 
was  disposed  to  follow  them.  That  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day  all  the  Indians  about  the  place  were  invited  to  a  council  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  fort,  at  which  were  present  A/Iessrs.  Alexander 
M'Kenzie,  Robert  Henry,  M'Murray,  and  Leith.  partners  of  the 
North-West  Company,  and  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  a  clerk, 
as  also  Messrs.  Misani  and  Brumby,  officers  of  De  Meuron's 
Regiment,  who  had  arrived  in  company  with  Mr.  M'Leod. 
That  the  deponent  was  instructed  to  prepare  three  kegs 
of  liquor,  with  a  proportional  quantity  of  tobacco  for 
the  Indians,  and  that  when  these  were  ready  and  placed 
before  them,  he  was  instructed  by  Mr.  M'Leod  to  make  a 
speech  to  the  Indians,  telling  them  that  these  gentlemen  present 
were  going  to  Red  River  to  try  to  recover  their  fort,  and  to  rescue 
Mr.  Cameron,  and  would  be  glad  if  the  Indians  would  follow  them,, 
adding  that  they  did  not  go  as  fighting  characters,  but  they  were  told 
that  guns  were  placed  to  prevent  them  from  passing,  and  that  if 
*  they  were  attacked  they  would  defend  themselves,  also  that  they  had 
expressed  a  wish  to  have  some  of  the  King's  officers  to  accompany 
them,  and  that  Government  had  accordingly  granted  them  the  two 
officers  who  were  present,  upon  which  the  said  Round  Lake  chief 
answered  in  the  name  of  the  rest  of  the  Indians,  expressing  their 
attachment  to  the  traders  of  the  North-West  Company,  and  that  they 
were  ready  to  go  wherever  they  desired  them,  and  accordingly  the 
next  day  the  said  chief,  with  sixteen  or  twenty  other  Indians,  set 
out  with  Mr.  M'Leod  for  Red  River.  The  deponent  observed,  that 
the  expressions  which  he  was  instructed  to  use  in  the  speech  were 
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such  as  the  Indians  would  certainly  understand  as  implyinof  an 
instruction  to  go  to  war  against  the  opponents  of  the  North-West 
Company. 

The  deponent  further  declares,  that  some  weeks  after  this  he  was 
present  when  a  Canadian  of  the  name  of  Vincent  Roy  delivered  to 
Mr.  Daniel  M'Kenzie  a  letter  directed  to  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  which 
had  been  entrusted  to  him  by  Miles  M'Donell,  Esq.,  and  that  he  saw 
Mr.  M'Kenzie  inclose  this  letter  unopened  to  the  agent  of  the 
North-West  Company  at  Fort  William. 

(Signed)  John  Charles  Sayer. 
Sworn  before  me,  at  Fort  William,  on  the  8th  of  November,  1816. 

(Signed)  Selkirk,  J.  P. 

[FF] 

AFFIDAVIT  OF  GEORGE  CAMPBELL. 

(Printed  from  the  Copy  in  Appendix,  No.  VII.  of  ''A  Narrative  of 
Occurrences,"  &€.) 
George  Campbell,  late  of  Scotland  in  the  parish  of  Creich,  and 
county  of  Sutherland,  deposeth.  That  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirteen,  hearing  that  Lord  Selkirk  was 
establishing  a  colony  in  the  North-West  Country  of  Canada,  and  un- 
derstanding that  William  M'Donald,  one  of  Lord  Selkirk's  agents, 
had  arrived  at  Brora,  (a  small  village  in  the  countv  of  Sutherland), 
for  the  purpose  of  engaging  individuals  to  settle  in  said  North-West 
country  of  Canada,  went  to  inquire  into  the  particulars  of  the 
aigreement. 

That  on  his  arrival  at  said  village  of  Brora,  he  went  to  the  lodgings 
O'f  William  M'Donald,  and  after  iDreaking  the  subject  to  him,  was  in- 
formed by  said  William  M'Donald,  that  on  his  arrival  at  Red  River, 
in  said  North-West  country  of  Canada,  upon  paying  the  sum  of  five 
shillings  sterling  per  acre,  he  would  be  put  in  immediate  possession 
of  as  much  land  as  he  should  require.  That  any  one  of  the  settlers 
who  could  not  pay  the  stated  sum  of  five  shillings  sterling  per  acre, 
would  be  furnished  with  the  like  quantity  for  the  rent  of  one  bushel 
of  wheat  per  acre  j^er  annum,  or  until  payment  at  the  rate  aforesaid 
should  be  made. 

That  upon  being  put  in  possession  of  said  land,  he  was  to  receive 
all  implements  of  husbandry,  live  stock,  etc.,  necessarv  to  equin  a 
husbandman,  without  exception. 

That  being  thus  informed,  he  took  his  leave  of  said  William 
M'Donald,  (without  giving  him  any  depisive  answer)  and  returned 
to  his  home  in  the  parish  and  county  aforesaid,  where  he  was  in 
about  a  week  after  visited  by  said  William  M'Donald. 

That  upon  conversing  some  time  with  him,  he  signed  a  paper,  to 
which  were  prefixed  the  names  of  those  already  engaged. 
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That  upon  signing  this  paper,  he  conceives,  but  cannot  assert  it  as 
a  fact,  that  he  paid  said  WilHam  M'Donald  two  shilUngs  sterling, 
but  is  positive  that  others  who  signed  it,  actually  did  pay  two  shill- 
ings sterling.^ 

That  William  M 'Donald  having  collected  a  few  signatures,  he 
took  his  departure  and  returned  to  Brora,  previously  telling  him  (this 
deponent)  that  he  would  be  apprized  of  his  Lordship's  arrival  in 
Scotland. 

That  some  time  after  these  transactions,  (he  cannot  be  exact  to 
the  period),  he  was  informed  that  Lord  Selkirk  had  arrived  in  Suth- 
erlandshire,  and  with  a  view  to  meet  his  Lordship,  went  to  Helms- 
dale, parish  of  Loth,  and  county  of  Sutherland. 

That  on  his  way  to  said  village,  he  m^t  his  Lordship  and  agent 
Mr.  M'Lellan,  near  a  public-house,  on  their  way  to  Donald  M 'Kay's, 
in  the  parish  of  Kleyne,  county  aforesaid. 

That  his  Lordship  having  opened  the  door  of  his  carriage,  spoke 
to  him  (this  deponent)  on  the  subject  of  the  agreement  he  had 
formed  with  William  M'Donald ;  his  Lordship  desired  him  to  ac- 
company them  to  Donald  M'Kay's  in  the  parish  of  Kleyne. 

That  in  their  route  they  stopped  at  Mr.  Ross's  dwelling-house, 
where,  leaving  the  coach,  his  Lordship  proceeded  on  horseback. 

That,  on  their  arrival  at  Donald  M'Kay's  they  found  a  number  of 
persons  there  on  business  of  the  same  nature. 

-  That  his  Lordship,  having  dined,  convened  those  who  were  pres- 
ent, corroborating  in  every  respect  the  proposals  of  Mr.  William 
M'Donald,  and  shaking  hands  very  cordially  with  almost  all  those 
who  were  assembled. 

That  he  (this  deponent)  remained  at  Donald  M'Kay's  about  three 
hours,  when  his  Lordship  desired  him  to  go,  and  prepare  himself  for 
the  voyage,  giving  him  twenty  days  to  arrange  his  affairs  ;  which  he 
did,  telling  his  Lordship  that  he  would  return  to  Helmsdale  at  the 
time  appointed. 

That  having  settled  his  family  concerns,  etc.,  he  returned  to 
Helmsdale  and  there  learned  that  his  Lordship  had  gone  to  Strom- 
ness. 

V  That  having  staid  two  days  at  Helmsdale,  he,  in  company  with 
William  M'Donald,  (who  had  lodged  with  him  during  their  stay  at 
Helmsdale),  proceeded  to  Stromness  in  a  schooner,  where  they  ar- 

'  rived  in  two  days  from  the  time  of  their  embarkation. 

That  in  Stromness  he  hired  lodgings,  and  William  M'Donald 
lodged  with  him;  that  he  saw  his  Lordship  here  (Stromness),  and 
paid  into  his  hands  the  sum  of  thirty  guineas,  for  his  wife  and 

.  child's  passage,  also  his  own ;  for  which  payment  he  received  a 
note  from  his  Lordship,  and  which  he  has  now  in  possession. 

^The  absurdity  of  this  Deponent,  saying  he  conceives,  but  won't  assert  it  as  a  fact, 
that  he  gave  a  couple  of  shillings  to  another  person,  and  at  the  same  time,  takes  it 
upon  himself  positively  to  assert  that  others  did  pay  their  two  shil]ings,  is  too  glar- 
ing.   Had  it  been  the  reverse,  one  might  have  believed  him. 
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That  he  also  deposited  in  his  Lordship's  hands  the  sum  of  forty- 
two  pounds  sterhng,  (for  which  he  also  received  his  Lordship's  note) 
as  payment  of  a  tract  of  land ;  his  Lordship  at  the  same  time  telling, 
that  should  he  not  like  the  land,  he  had  his  (Lord  Selkirk's)  full 
permission  to  go  elsewhere. 

That  he  remained  fourteen  days  at  Stromness,  (during  which 
time  no  conversation  of  importance  passed  between  his  Lordship 
and  him),  when  he  and  others,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
embarked  on  board  the  Prince  of  Wales  (merchant  ship). 

That  his  Lordship  came  on  board  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  told 
him  and  others,  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  some  of  them  to 
keep  watch  in  their  turn,  to  prevent  sickness,  which  might  occur 
fromi  being  crowded  below. 

That  previous  to  his  leaving  Stromness,  his  Lordship  had  told  him 
to  carry  a  gun  with  him,  as  he  would  require  one  to  defend  himself 
from  any  attack  made  by  his  enemies. 

That  he  cannot  state  the  time  when  the  Prince  of  Wales  left 
Stromness ;  but  states,  that  said  ship  arrived  at  Churchill  Cove  in 
the  season  autumm,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirteen. 

That  oh  his  landing  at  the  Cove,  he  was  very  ill  provided  for, 
being  under  the  necessity  of  laying  under  old  sails,  and  his  pro- 
visions at  the  same  time  exceedingly  bad;  and  he  firmly  believes  it 
to  be  the  effect  of  ill  treatment,  that  a  number  of  the  colonists  died. 

That  his  Lordship  had  -desired  him  (this  deponent)  to  bring 
neither  money,  clothes,  or  any  other  articles  necessary,  for  that 
he  could  procure  them  as  cheap  at  Red  River  as  in  Sutherlandshire. 

That  on  his  arrival  at  Churchill,  he  found  that  nothing  could  be 
purchased  but  with  ready  cash,  and  at  so  great  a  price  that  he  was 
surprised ;  he  having  paid  for  one  pound  of  tobacco,  five  shillings  and 
six  pence  sterling. 

That(  instead  of  the  allowance  of  English  provisions,  such  as 
labouring  men  are  accustomed  to  receive  in  Great  Britain,  and 
which  Lord  Selkirk  had  said  should  be  allowed  him,  Mr.  Archibald 
[M'Donald,  one  of  his  Lordship's  agents  who  was  present  at  the 
time  when  this  promise  was  made,  issued  one  pound  of  oatmeal  and 
half  a  partridge  per  day,  to  each  man,  (with  the  same  allowance  for 
a  woman  and  two  children),  together  with  eight  pounds  molasses, 
and  eight  pounds  damaged  pease,  for  every  mess  of  twelve  men  per 
week.^ 

That  upon  demonstrating  to  Archibald  M 'Donald,  that  such  was 
not  the  kind  of  provisions  promised  by  his  Lordship  in  his  (Archi- 
bald iM'Donald's)  presence,  Archibald  M'Donald  answered  him,  that 
he  ought  to  be  content  with  what  he  got,  as  it  was  good  enough 

iThe  settlers  (among  whom  was  Georere  Campbell)  while  umvoidably  detained  at  Churchill, 
where  they  certainly  experienced  considerable  privations,  had,  however,  an  allowance  of  good 
and  wholesome  food;  peas,  pearl  barley,  oatmeal,  molasses,  beef,  pork,  of  nearly  two  pounds 
per  day  for  each  person,  including  women  and  children. 
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for  him.  The  deponent  also  states  that  the  Enghsh  provisions  which 
had  accompanied  them,  were  taken  from  them  (the  colonists),  and 
issued  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  servants ;  and  states  that, 
to  procure  the  scanty  pittance  of  half  a  partridge  per  day,  they  were 
under  the  necessity  of  travelling  fifteen  miles,  to  draw  it  on  sleighs ; 
that  if  they  (the  colonists)  refused  to  comply,  their  provisions  were 
immediately  stopped. 

That  on  his  route  from  Churchill  to  Red  River,  they  laboured 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  servants  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
and  without  recompence. 

That  on  their  (the  colonists')  arrival  at  Red  River,  one  hundred 
acres  of  land  was  given  to  each  settler,  and  that  he  and  five  or  six 
settlers  were  furnished  with  horses. 

That  he  received  no  implements  of  husbandry  or  live  stock,  and 
all  the  kitchen  furniture  he  could  procure,  was  an  old  frying  pan, 
and  a  small  copper  kettle. 

That  the  provisions  issued  to  them  at  Red  River  were  very  in- 
different, such  as  pemican  and  cat  fish ;  no  salt  could  be  procured. 

That  Miles  M'Donell  assembled  the  settlers  at  his  dwelling  house, 
in  Red  River  settlement,  and  calling  him  (this  deponent),  Angus 
M'Kay,  and  John  Mathuson,  to  his  room  desired  them  to  tell  the 
settlers  that  arms  would  be  furnished  them  for  their  defence. 

That  he  went  out  and  spoke  to  the  settlers  on  the  subject,  and 
which  measure  they  all  adopted,  but  two  would  not. 

That  upon  this,  they  were  formed  into  a  line  at  the  end  of  Mr. 
Miles  M'Donell's  house  .where  they  were  treated  to  a  glass  of  spirits 
per  man.  Miles  'M'Donell  at  the  same  time  telling  him,  that  the  laws 
of  this  country  (meaning  Red  River)  were,  the  stronger  parties 
dictating  to  the  weaker.  After  this  harangue,  each  man  was  furnish- 
ed with  a  gun  and  ammunition. 

That  finding  his  treatment  the  reverse  to  what  he  was  led  to 
expect  from  Lord  Selkirk's  representations,  and  for  the  reasons 
specified  in  this  deposition,  he  judged  it  expedient  to  return  to  Cana- 
da, and  for  that  purpose  requested  a  passas:e  from  Red  River,  from 
Mr.  D.  Cameron  (a  proprietor  in  the  North-West  Company),  which 
was  granted. 

And  farther  this  deponent  says  not. 
St.  Mary  Two  Falls,  19th  August,  1815. 

(Signed)  George  Campbell. 
Sworn  before  me,  one  of  His  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace  for 

Indian  Territories. 

(Signed)  John  Johnson. 
[HH] 

DEPOSITION  OF  BAPTISTE  LA  POINTE. 

Before  Thomas  Earl  of  Selkirk,  one  of  his  Majesty's  justices 
assigned  to  keep  the  peace  in  the  Upper  Province  of  Canada,  and 
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the  Indian  Territories,  and  parts  of  America,  appeared  Baptiste  La 
Pointe,  of  the. parish  of  TAssomption,  who  being  duly  sworn  upon 
the  Holy  Evangelists,  declares, 

[Translation] 

That  he,  (Baptiste  La  Pointe)  set  out  last  summer  from  Lake  la 
Pluie  in  the  canoe  of  Mr.  M'Donell,  (called  the  fair-haired)  who 
was  then  going  to  winter  at  Red  River.   When  they  arrived  at  Pine 
Point,  they  met  five  Bois-Brules  in  two  small  canoes,  with  a  man 
whom  they  called  Keveney,  in  handcuffs,  and  with  his  wrists  swelled, 
and  who,  the  Bois-Brules  said,  had  been  made  a  prisoner  because  he 
had  killed  two  or  three  of  his  people.    Mr.  M'Donell  ordered  the 
deponent  and  Hubert  Faye  to  take  charge  of  Mr.  Keveney, '  with 
an  Indian,  named  Joseph,  as   guide  to  go  to  Lake  la  Pluie.  After 
nine  days  of  travelling,  including  stoppages,  they  met  on  this  side  of 
the  Ra.t  Portage,  Mr.  Stuart,  and  the  English  River  partner,  Mr. 
Thompson,  who  told  them  to  return  back  again.    Their  little  canoe 
not  being  able  to  keep  up  with  the  brigade,  they  were  obliged  to 
land.    The  Indian,  who  from  the  first  had  attempted  to  kill  Mr. 
Keveney,  levelling  his  piece,  and  saying,  "Mr.  M'Donell — puff/' 
was  so  much  exasperated  at  this  disappointment,  and  also  because 
the  deponent  and  Faye  had  at  different  times  prevented  him  killing 
Mr.  Keveney,  that  he  knocked  the  canoe  to  pieces  with  a  paddle. 
Being  now  without  a  canoe,  the  Indian  bought  another  for  a  blanket, 
in  which  he  embarked  with  the  deponent  and  Faye,  leaving  Mr.  Ke- 
veney on  the  shore.    They  then  set  out  for  Bas  de  la  Riviere,  and 
after  proceeding  till  night,  the  Indian  who  had  attempted  to  kill 
both  deponent  and  Faye,  left  them;  and  the  Canadians  having  lost 
their  canoe,   remained   in  that  place    four  days ;  at   the   end  of 
vv^hich  time  a  canoe  arrived  with  Mr.  Archibald  (M'Lellan),  Mr. 
Cadot,  Mr.  Reinhard,  and  five  or  six  Bois-Brules,  together  with  the 
Indian,  Joseph,  sitting  on  the  front  of  the  canoe,  wrapped  in  a 
Scotch  plaid.    After  several  questions  about  the  Indian  and  the 
prisoner,  the  deponent  having  informed  Mr.  Archibald  that  they 
had  parted  because  the  Indian  wanted  to  kill  Mr.  Keveney,  and  had 
been  prevented  by  the  deponent  and  his  companion ;  and  that  in 
revenge  he  wanted  to  kill  them,  when  they  fought  and  separated. 
On  this  Mr.  Cadot  called  iiim  and  liis  c()m])anion  *'Sacres  Salots/' 
for  having  prevented  the  Indian  from  doing  what  he  was  ordered. 
Mr.  Archibald  having  come  on  shore  at  that  moment,  took  the  pole 
of  the  canoe,  and  beat  Faye  and  tlic  dcj^onent,  whose  left  arm  is 
still  weak  from  the  blows,    r.cing  ordered  to  embark  in  the  canoe, 
they  arrived  the  sanu>  daw  or  llie  next,  at  the  place  where  they 
had  left  Mr.  Keveney,  who  was  no  longer  there.    They  found  him. 
however,  four  or  five  leagues  further  on,  among  some  Indians. 
After  some  conversation  between  Mr.  Keveney  and  some  of  his 
people,  Mr.  Arrliihald  ordered  them  to  embark,  and  the  canoe  set 
out,  leaving  behind  the  Indian  Joseph,  Mr.  Reinhard,  the  Bois- 
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Brule  Mainville,  and  Mr.  Keveney.  Having  encamped  three  leagues 
further  on,  they  saw  the  small  canoe  approaching  which  had  been 
bought  from  the  Indians ;  and  as  there  were  only  three  persons  then 
in  it,  the  Bois-Brules  said  they  had  at  last  killed  Mr.  Keveney, 
which  Mainville  confirmed  when  he  arrived,  saying  that  the  bullet 
had  passed  through  his  neck,  and  that  he  had  been  stabbed  in  the 
back,  and  had  fallen  upon  the  canoe.  The  deponent  saw  the  canoe 
covered  with  blood,  and  the  clothes  that  Mr.  Kenevey  had  on, 
bloody,  and  pierced  by  a  sword  and  a  bullet.  The  Indian  washed 
the  clothes,  and  they  divided  them.  The  tent,  boots,  and  other 
effects  were  left  concealed.  Mr.  Archibald  having  taken  possession 
of  two  or  three  small  boxes  and  desks  containing  a  number  O'f 
papers,  he  was  employed  a  part  of  the  night  in  reading  and  burn- 
ing them.  The  next  day  he  continued  the  same  examination  of 
papers,  throwing  into  the  water  with  stones  wrapped  up  in  them, 
those  he  found  useless.  Having  finished,  he  congratulated  the  Bois- 
Brules  on  having  destroyed  that  man,  who,  he  said,  if  he  had  got 
to  Red  River,  had  the  power  of  bringing  a  force  there,  and  have 
killed  them  all.  The  deponent  adds,  that  he  had  Mr.  Keveney's  coat 
in  his  possession  till  he  came  to  Lake  la  Pluie,  where  some  one  stole 
it  out  of  his  pocket.  He  heard  Mr.  Archibald  propose  to  the  Bois- 
Brules  to  go  down  to  re-take  Fort  Wiliams  with  the  Indians  ;  but 
having  only  three  adherents,  they  set  out  again  for  Bas  de  la 
Riviere. 

Baptiste  [X]  La  Pointe. 
Sworn  at  Fort  William,  the  21st  of  October,  1816. 

(Signed)  Selkirk,  J.  P. 

[in 

DEPOSITION   OF  HUBERT  FAYE. 

Before  Thomas  Earl  of  Selkirk,  one  of  His  Majesty's  justices 
assigned  to  keep  the  peace  in  the  Upper  Province  of  Canada,  and 
the  Indian  Territories,  and  parts  of  America,  appeared  Hubert  Faye, 
de  la  paroisse  de  La  Prairie,  who  being  duly  sworn  upon  the  Holy 
Evangelists,  declares, 

[Translation,] 

That  about  the  end  of  this  summer,  he,  Hubert  Faye,  set  out 
from  Lake  la. Pluie  in  Mr.  Cadot's  canoe,  in  company  with  another, 
in  which  was  the  partner  M'Donell,  to  go  to  Bas  de  la  Riviere. 
About  the  middle  of  the  fourth  day's  journey,  they  met  two  small 
canoes,  in  which  were  five  Bois-Brules,  and  a  gentleman  of  good 
appearance,  as  prisoner,  who  was  hand-cuffed,  and  who,  the  Bois- 
Brules  said,  had  killed  three  men.  After  a  long  conference,  Mr. 
M'Donell  ordered  the  deponent,  and  La  Pointe,  and  an  Indian,  to 
embark  in  one  of  these  little  canoes,  and  take  chars^e  of  the  prisoner, 
whom  they  called  Mr.  Keveney. — The  Indian  was  named  Joseph, 
the  son  of  the  White  Partridge.    Having  set  out  from  Pine  Point, 
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the  Indian  asked  the  deponent,  in  the  two  following  nights,  to  help 
him  to  kill  the  prisoner  in  his  tent.  The  deponent  said,  *'to  kill  is 
not  good;" — to  which  the  Indian  answered,  "Mr.  M'Donell  will  say, 
It  is  good."  The  fifth  day  after  they  left  Pine  Point,  they  met  at 
sunrise,  the  canoes  of  Messrs.  Stuart.  Thompson  and  Ferries,  who, 
after  some  conversation,  said  to  the  deponent,  that  he  must  return, 
as  no  canoe  was  to  go  from  Lake  la  Pluie.  The  wind  being  violent, 
they  went  ashore,  and  after  having  gummed  their  canoe,  they  pro- 
ceeded in  the  morning,  the  Indian  having  made  several  attempts  in 
the  night-time  to  kill  the  Englishman,  which  the  deponent  and  his 
companion  constantly  opposed ;  and  the  two  Canadians  and  the 
Indian  having  re-embarked  to  procure  provisions,  the  Indian  would 
not  permit  Mr.  Keveney  to  come  on  board,  who  therefore  remained 
on  the  beach ;  and,  as  it  was  the  place  where  canoes  passed,  they 
left  him  there.  After  six  or  seven  day's  march  and  stoppages,  dur- 
ins:  which  the  Indian  and  La  Pointe  had  a  quarrel,  the  Indian  went 
off,  because  the  deponent  took  away  his  gun,  with  which  he  wanted 
to  kill  La  Point/?.  Mr.  Archibald  (M'Lellan)  with  Mr.  Grant,  Mr. 
Cadot,  Mr.  Reinhard,  and  seven  Bois-Brules,  arrived;  and  Mr. 
Cadot  found  fault  with  the  deponent  for  not  having  allowed  the 
Indian  to  kill  the  Englishman,  upon  which  Mr.  Archibald  got  out 
of  the  canoe  and  struck  the  deponent  with  a  pole  for  having  taken 
the  Indian's  gun.  Mr.  Archibald  then  made  us  embark,  and  asked 
where  the  prisoner  was ;  which  the  deponent  could  not  tell  him,  as 
they  had  missed  their  way.  When  they  arrived  at  the  spot  where 
Mr.  Keveney  had  been  left,  he  was  not  to  be  found ;  but  when  they 
reached  the  Haut  des  Dalles,  about  five  or  six  leagues  further  on, 
they  found  him  in  his  tent.  After  .some  consultation  Mr.  Archibald 
bought  a  small  canoe,  for  some  rum,  and  proceeded,  leavinsf  behind 
Joseph,  Mr.  Reinhard,  the  Bois-Brule  Mainville,  and  Mr.  Keveney. 
Having  advanced  some  leagues,  and  about  half  an  hour  after  they 
had  gone  ashore,  they  heard  the  report  of  a  gun ;  upon  which  Des- 
marais  exclaimed,  "Ah,  the  dog — I'll  wager  that  he  has  killed  the 
prisoner."  When  the  canoe  turned  the  point,  Mr.  Archibald,  Mr. 
Cadot,  Mr.  Grant,  and  others,  ran  and  asked,  "if  they  had  kihed 
him?" — upon  which  an  answer  was  given  in  the  affirmative. — Main- 
ville then  said  to  the  deponent,  that  he  had  shot  the  prisoner  in 
the  neck  and  that  Serjeant  Reinhard  had  stabbed  him  with  his 
sword. — The  deponent  saw  the  clothes  which  Mr.  Keveney 
had  worn,  covered  with  blood,  pierced  with  the  sword, 
and  with  a  bullet  through  the  collar.  The  Indian  and 
the  Bois-Brule  washed  the  clothes  and  wanted  to  divide 
them,  when  Reinhard  took  them,  and  i^ut  the  whole  in 
a  trunk.  Mr.  Archibald  took  care  of  the  papers  which 
were  in  several  little  boxes  and  desks,  and  which  were  left  in  the 
woods,  with  the  tent,  the  bed,  and  other  property  of  the  prisoner. 
A  part  of  the  night  was  employed  by  Mr.  Archibald  :,i\v\  the  other 
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gentlemen  who  could  read,  in  examining  these  papers,  which  they 
burnt  after  reading  them.  Next  day  he  was  similarly  employed  in 
the  canoe,  sinking  the  papers  by  wrapping  stones  in  them.  Mr. 
Archibald  told  the  Bois-Brules,  that  it  was  very  fortunate  they  had 
prevented  that  man  from  getting  to  Fort  William,  where  he  might 
have  ruined  them  all. 

Sworn  at  Fort  William,  the  31st  day  of  October,  1816. 

His 

Hubert  [X]  Faye. 

Mark 

(Signed)  Selkirk,  J.  P. 
[KK] 

ACCOUNT   OF  THE  TRANSACTIONS  AT  FORT   WILLIAM   ON   LAKE  SU- 
PERIOR,   IN   AUGUST,    1816,    BY    MR.   FAUCHE,  LATE 
LIEUTENANT  OF  TLIE  REGIMENT  DE  MEURON. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1816,  orders  arrived  in  Canada  for  the 
reduction  of  the  Regiment  De  Meuron,  in  which  I  was  a  lieutenant. 
• — His  Excellency  the  Administrator-in-chief,  on  communicating  the 
same  to  the  colonel  of  the  regiment,  acquainted  him  with  the  advan- 
tages held  out  by  his  Majesty's  government  to  the  officers  and  men 
who  would  wish  to  remain  and  settle  in  that  country.  The  Earl  of 
Selkirk  was  then  at  Montreal;  and  his  Lordship  wished  to  obtain 
a  number  of  efficient  settlers  for  his  colony  at  the  Red  River,  he 
agreed  with  several  of  the  officers  and  privates  to  accompany  him 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  there.  His  Lordship  was  very  particular 
in  his  choice  of  the  men,  as>none  but  those  of  the  best  character, 
and  who  knew  some  of  the  requisite  and  useful  trades  for  the  settle- 
ment would  be  accepted.  Engagements  accordingly  were  entered  into 
between  them  and  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  who  agreed  to  give  the  offilcers 
and  men  a  portion  of  land.  In  addition  to  this  the  men  were  to  re- 
ceive agricultural  implements,  and  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  eight 
dollars  per  month  for  working  the  boats  to  their  destination.  His 
Lordship  further  agreed  that  if  the  men  on  their  arrival  at  the 
settlement,  should  not  wish  to  remain  there,  they  should  be  sent 
back  at  his  Lordship's  expence  to  Montreal,  or  to  Europe  by  the 
ships  from  Hudson's  Bay. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  1816,  three  officers,  myself  being  the  fourth, 
and  about  eighty  men,  left  Montreal  and  proceeded  to  Kingston  in 
Upper  Canada.  The  Watteville  Regiment  had  been  stationed  at  the 
latter  place,  and  was  also  under  orders  to  be  disbanded.  Twenty 
of  that  corps  were  engaged  by  Captain  Matthey,  in  the  name  and 
on  behalf  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  upon  the  same  conditions  with 
those  of  the  Regiment  De  Meuron. 

After  having  made  the  necessary  arrangements  for  our  voyage 
at  Kingston,  we  proceeded  along  Lake  Ontario  to  York,  and  from 
thence  to  Lake  Simcoe  and  Lake  Huron,  where  we  were  joined  by 
the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  who  had  remained  several  days  after  us  at 
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Montreal.  We  proceeded  with  his  Lordship  towards  the  Sault  St. 
Mary's — about  thirty  miles  from  which  is  situated  Drummond's 
Island,  to  which  place  his  Lordship  went,  we  continuing  our  route 
to  the  Sault,  where  we  remained  a  few  miles  above  the  Rapid.  A 
guard  of  one  serjeant  and  seven  men  had  been  granted  for  his 
Lordship's  protection  by  the  Governor  of  Canada ;  and  it  was 
from  Drummond's  Island  that  they  were  to  accompany  him,  it  being 
the  last  garrison  of  the  British  dominions  in  that  quarter.  Lord 
Selkirk  joined  us  at  the  Sault  St.  Mary's  and  we  had  hardly  left  that 
place,  when  we  perceived  two  canoes,  in  one  of  which  was  Mr.  Miles 
Macdonell,  who  brought  the  dismal  intelligence  of  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  colony. 

After  this  information  Lord  Selkirk  did  not  proceed  to  the  Fond 
du  Lac,  as  was  first  intended,  but  went  to  Fort  William  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  intelligence  as  to  the  affair  at  the  Red  River.  His 
Lordship  applied  to  Mr.  Askin  and  Mr.  Ermatinger,  two  magistrates, 
to  accompany  him,  but  the  private  affairs  of  these  two  gentlemen 
prevented  them. 

We  arrived  at  Fort  William  on  the  12th  of  August,  and  pitched 
our  tents  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Hver  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
fort.  On  the  same  day  the  Earl  of  Selkirk  sent  Captain  D'Orson- 
nens  with  a  letter  to  Mr.  M'Gillivray,  (the  principal  agent  of  the 
North-West  Company  at  Fort  William)  requesting  him  to  release 
several  people  who  had  been  present  at  the  affair  of  the  Red  River, 
from  their  confinement,  but  Mr.  M'Gillivray  did  not  admit  that  they 
had  been  arrested,  and  they  came  over  to  us  immediately  after- 
wards. 

The  Earl  of  Selkink  was  engaged  the  rest  of  the  dav  in  taking  evi- 
dence from  these  people,  and  he  issued  a  warrant  on  the  13th  against 
Mr.  M'Gillivray,  who  immediately  came  over  to  his  Lordship's  tent 
with  two  other  partners,  one  Kenneth  M'Kenzie,  the 
other — M'Laughlin,  whom  he  brought  as  bail,  Init,  charges 
being  also  preferred  against  these  two  gentlemen,  they 
were  likewise  made  prisoners.  After  his  Lordship  had 
been  engaged  some  time  with  Mr.  M'Gillivray,  he  de- 
termined on  arresting  the  other  partners  who  were  still  in 
the  Fort,  and  accordingly  sent  over  the  constable  with  warrants  ac- 
companied by  a/bout  twenty-five  men,  with  Cajilain  D'Orsonnens, 
Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Becher,  and  myself.  We  were  distril)uted  in  two 
boats,  and  arrived  shortly  at  the  Fort  where  the  constables  landed, 
being  accon-Lpanied  by  all  the  gentlemen.  The  men  remained  in  the 
boats,  but  as  some  resistance  was  apprehended,  they  were  ready  to 
su]:)port  the  constables  in  the  execution  of  their  duty,  if  required. 
Between  two  and  three  hundred  Indians  and  Canadians,  in  the 
North-West  Company's  service,  were  standing  outside  of  the  gate. 
The  ])artners  who  were  to  be  arrested  stood  in  the  gate  of  the  fort ; 
and  the  constables  being  informed  of  their  names,  proceeded  in 
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executing  the  warrants — when  one  of  the  Partners,  John  M'Donald, 
declared  that  he  would  not  submit  to  the  warrant,  or  allow  anybody 
to  enter  the  fort  until  Mr.  M'Gillivray  was  liberated.  At  the  same 
time  the,  gate  was  partly  shut,  and  the  resistance  which  was  made 
forced  the  constable  to  call  for  assistance.  The  men  rushed  out  of 
the  boats,  with  their  arms,  and  soon  cleared  their  way  through  the 
gate.  They  were  then  ordered  to  take  Mr.  M'Donald,  who  was  ex- 
ceedingly violent,  and  to  conduct  him  to  the  boats.  The  others 
•peaceably  submitted  to  the  warrants,  and  appointed  two  clerks  for 
the  management  of  their  concerns  during  their  absence.  The  bugle 
which  had  sounded  when  the  constables  first  called  for  assistance 
was  a  signal  that  resistance  was  made  at  the  fort,  and  for  the  re- 
mainder of  our  party  to  join  us.  They  accordingly  came  over,  and 
everything  being,  by  that  time,  quiet,  they  stood  outside  of  the  fort. 

The  prisoners  were  then  sent  to  his  Lordship,  who,  after  having 
examined  them,  allowed  them  to  return  for  the  night  to  their  respec- 
tive apartments  in  the  fort,  upon  the  condition  that  they  would  not 
attempt  any  hostilities,  to  which  they  pledged  their  word  of  honour, 
and  went  over  to  the  Fort.  We  all  returned  to  our  encampment, 
with  the  exception  of  twentv  men,  and  Lieutenant  de  Graffenreid, 
who  remained  during  the  night  in  the  Fort ;  and  his  Lordship  issued 
a  warrant,  ordering  the  papers  of  the  North-West  Company  to  be 
sealed. 

Though  the  partners  of  the  North-West  Company  had  pledged 
their  honour,  that  all  should  remain  as  his  Lordship  had  ordered,  we 
received  the  intelligence,  that  a  canoe  had  been  sent  off  during  the 
night,  loaded  with  ammunition  and  arms,  and  that  many  papers  had 
been  burnt  in  the  kitchen  of  the  mess-house,  by  the  partners.  We 
found  eight  barrels  of  gunpowder  lying  in  a  field  near  the  fort, 
which  had  been  also  taken  away,  during  the  night,  out  of  the  powder 
magazine.  We  also  found,  in  a  barn  among  some  hay,  about  fifty 
stand  of  guns,  which  were  apparently  fresh  loaded  and  primed. 

From  these  discoveries,  it  was  suspected  that  a  surprise  would 
be  attempted  by  the  Canadian  servants  and  the  Indians  in  the  North- 
West  Company's  employment ;  and  most'  of  them,  therefore,  were 
sent  to  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Their  canoes,  also,  were  secured 
within  the  fort.  The  prisoners  were  more  strictly  guarded,'  and  as 
no  reliance  could  be  put  on  their  word  of  honour,  they  were  taken  to 
a  separate  building,  and  guarded  as  close  prisoners.  His  Lordship 
ordered  oitr  tents  to  be  removed,  and  pitched  in  front  of  the  fort, 
that  we  might  be  'better  able  to  repulse  a  sudden  attack,  if  attempted 
by  the  Northwest  Company.  After  having  taken  all  necessary 
measures  for  our  own  security,  Lord  Selkirk  proceeded  with  the 
examination  o^  the  prisoners,  the  criminality  of  whom  appeared  to 
his  Lordship  to  be  such  as  to  justify  him  in  sending  them  under  an 
,  escort  to  Ylork,  in  Upper  Canada.  He  requested  that  I  would  take 
■charge  of  the  prisoners,  and  escort  them  safely  to  their  destination. 
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We  set  out  on  the  18th  of  August,  in  three  canoes,  provided  with 
everything  which  I  thought  necessary  for  our  voyage.  We  proceed- 
ed along  Lake  Superior,  and,  about  a  week  after  our  departure,  we 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  one  of  our  canoes.  As  this  has  been  im- 
puted to  my  insisting  upon,  and  forcing  the  embarkation  of  the  party 
that  day,  I  trust  that  the  follov/ing  account  will  be  sufficient  to  justify 
my  proceedings. 

In  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  August,  we  proceeded,  with  a  light 
breeze,  and  stopped,  as  usual,  to  take  our  dinner  at  one  o'clock,  at^ 
an  island  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  Sault  St.  Mary,  where  we 
expected  to  arrive  the  same  evening.  During  our  dinner  the  wind 
increased,  but,  being  at  the  lee  side  of  the  island  we  did  not  feel  its 
violence.  Mr.  M'Gillivray,  who  had  upwards  of  twenty  years  ex- 
perience in  this  navigation,  and  whom  I  invariably  consulted  during 
omr  voyage,  was,  upon  this  occasion,  especially  questioned  bv  me ; 
and.  on  asking  whether  he  thought  it  dangerous  to  proceed,  he 
replied  that  there  would  not  be  the  least  danger,  if  the  guides  of 
the  canoes  did  their  duty.  Upon  this  we  left  the  island,  and  soon 
felt  the  violence  of  the  wind,  which  increased  every  moment.  It 
was  too  late  to  put  back,  and  the  wind  being  west,  and  consequently 
fair,  we  proceeded  under  close  reefed  sails,  and  steered  for  the  first 
point  of  land.  But,  having  taken  in  a  good  deal  of  water,  we 
thought  of  steering  towards  a  small  island  which  lay  on  our  left, 
in  order  to  save  ourselves  if  posible.  On  arriving  near  this  island, 
one  of  our  canoes  upset  on  the  shoals ;  and  unfortunately,  notwith- 
standing all  the  efforts  made  by  the  other  two  canoes,  nine  people 
were  lost  out  of  twenty-one,"^  among  whom  was  Mr.  Kenneth  Mac- 
kenzie, one  Serjeant,  and  one  man  of  our  late  Regiment  De  Meuron, 
and  six  more,  Indians  in  the  service  of  the  Northwest  Company.  We 
succeeded  in  landing  at  this  island,  and  after  having  lightened  our 
canoes  by  taking  out  the  baggage,  we  went  out  again,  to  save,  if 
possible,  some  more  of  our  unfortunate  people.  We  soon  reached 
the  place  where  the  canoe  was  wrecked,  but  could  not  find  anybody. 
The  canoe  was  dashed  to  pieces,  but  we  succeeded  in  saving  a  few 
trunks  which  were  afloat.  Some  time  after  the  accident,  we  went  in 
search  of  the  bodies,  and  found,  near  the  island,  that  of  Mr.  M'Ken- 
Kenzie.  Every  possible  measure  was  taken  to  restore  him  to  life,  but 
without  success.  We  also  found  the  bodies  of  the  serjeant,  and  of 
several  Indians,  whom  we  buried  in  the  island.  The  following  day 
we  departed  from  the  island  with  the  bodv  of  Mr.  M'Kenzie,  assisted 
bv  some  of  the  nei2:hbouring  Indians,  and  arrived  shortly  at  the 
Sault  St.  Mary's,  where  Mr.  M'Kenzie  was  buried. 

After  the  foregoing  statement,  will  it  be  believed  that  I  was  the 
principal  cause  of  this  imfortunate  accident?  Is  it  probafble  that  I 
would  have  exposed  myself  to  so  great  danger,  if  I  had  in  the  least 
anticipated  it?  Or  could  I  have  had  any  reason  for  exposing  Cap- 
tain de  Lorimier,  a  friend,  who  was  the  only  person  whom  I  could 
trust  in  that  disagreeable  voyage?   He  was  in  the  canoe  that  upset, 
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and  fortunately  escaped  the  furv  of  the  waves.  It  is  unnecessary 
further  to  defend  myself,  as  I  have  sufficient  witnesses  to  testify 
that  I  consulted  Mr.  M'Gillivray,  and  followed  his  advice. 

After  we  had  buried  the  body  of  Mr.  Kenneth  M'Kenzie,  we  left 
the  Sault  St.  Mary's  accoriipanied  by  Mr.  Rochblave,  a  partner  of  the 
North- West  Company,  who  by  taking  his  own  canoe,  enabled  us  to 
proceed  with  the  people  who  had  been  saved.  On  the  3rd  of  Sep- 
tember we  arrived  at  York,  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada.  On 
inquiring  after  the  Attorney-General,  I  was  informed  that  he  had 
gone  on  his  circuit  to  Kingston,  and  that  I  would  find  him  there,  or 
at  Brockville.  I  was  advised  by  the  magistrates  of  York,  and  by 
several  other  persons,  to  proceed  to  these  places ;  in  consequence  of 
which  we  left  York  on  the  following  day,  and  at  Kingston  we  were 
informed  that  the  Attorney-General  was  at  Brockville.  We  soon 
arrived  at  that  place,  where  I  hoped  to  be  unburdened  from  so  dis- 
agreeable a  charge ;  but  the  prisoners  having  applied  for  a  Writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus,  I  was  charged  to  convey  them  to  Montreal,  where  we 
arrived  on  the  10th  of  September,  and  where  the  prisoners  were  all 
admitted  to  bail. 

Private  affairs  having  called  me  to  England,  I  left  Montreal  in  the 
beginning  of  November  last;  and  it  is  after  having  read  a  Publica- 
tion by  the  North-West  Company,  entitled  ''A  Narrative  of  Occur- 
rences in  the  Indian  Countries  of  North  America,"  that  I  make  this 
true  statement,  which  I  hope  will  take  away  the  unfavourable  opin- 
ion which  the  injurious  publication  of  the  North-West  Company 
may  make  on  the  Public. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  malignity  of  the  allusions  which  are 
levelled  by  the  North-West  Company  at  the  character  of  the  late 
Regiment  De  Meuron,  some  of  whom  chose  to  accompany  the  Earl 
of  Selkirk.  They  are  called  worthless  plunderers  and  deserters  from 
Bonaparte's  armies  in  Spain,  from  whence  the  North-West  Company 
assert  they  were  sent  to  America.  This  shews  completely  how  little 
regard  they  have  for  the  feelings  of  others,  and  what  a  change 
there  is  in  their  opinions  as  soOn  as  their  interest  is  concerned.  The 
officers  of  the  Regiment  De  Meuron  have  always  been  admitted  in 
society  in  Canada,  and  especially  at  Montreal,  where  the  assents  and 
other  persons  connected  with  the  North-West  Company  form  a  great 
part  of  it.  We  have  received  attentions  from  the  latter  without  the 
least  reflection  having  been  cast  on  our  characters, — ^but  as  soon  as 
we  agreed  to  become  settlers  with  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  we  were 
.accused,  as  before-mentioned,  of  the  grossest  misconduct. 

The  officers  of  De  Meuron's  Regiment  had  been  induced  (after 
mature  consideration  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Charter,  which  the 
arl  of  Selkirk  was  pleased  to  submit  to  our  notice,  and  which  ap- 
eared  to  us  unexceptionable,  particularly  as  it  had  received  the 
auction  of  the  most  eminent  Counsel  in  England)  to  accept  his 
ffers  to  become  settlers  in  his  colony  at  the  Red  River.    I  feel  it. 
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therefore,  a  duty  incumbent  on  me  as  one  of  the  officers  of  that 
Regiment,  to  contradict  those  assertions  so  injurious  to  the  charac- 
ter of  men  who  for  many  years,  have  most  honourably  and  faithfully 
served  his  Majesty;  and  who,  on  the  reduction  of  the  Regiment, 
had  agreed  to  accompany  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  not  for  the  purpose 
(as  has  been  falsely  stated)  to  be  employed  by  his  Lordship  in  a 
military  expedition,  (though  the  men  must  have  had  a  warlike  ap- 
pearance from  wearing  the  new  clothing  issued  to'  them  from  the 
regimental  stores)  and  to  commit  hostilities  and  depredations  on 
British  subjects — but  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  useful  members 
of  his  Lordship's  settlement. 

With  respect  to  the  late  Regiment  De  Meuron  being  called 
plunderers  and  deserters  from  Bonaparte's  armies  in  Spain,  it  is 
well  known  that  in  1809,  when  the  regiment  was  at  Gibraltar,  his 
Majesty's  government  authorized  that  all  the  Germans  and  Piede- 
montese  whom  the  conscription  had  forced  to  enter  Bonaparte's 
armies,  from  which  they  escaped  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  offered, 
should  be  enlisted  in  his  Majesty's  service,  in  consequence  of  which 
many  came  over  and  received  the  regular  bounty.  The  regiment 
went  the  same  year  to  Malta,  where  it  remained  till  1813,  when  it 
was  ordered  to  North  America.  On  its  departure  from  the  island,  his 
excellency  Lieutenant-General  Oakes,  the  Governor,  issued  the  fol- 
following  Garrison  Order : 

Malta,  May  4,  1813. 

Garrison  Order: 

"Lieutenant-General  Oakes  cannot  suffer  the  Regiment  De  Meu- 
ron to  quit  his  garrison  where  they  have  so  long  been  stationed 
under  his  command,  without  assuring  them  of  the  satisfaction  which 
their  good  conduct  and  attention  to  military  discipline  have  constant- 
ly afforded  him.  and  which  have  been  equally  conspicuous  in  every 
rank.  They  will  embark  from  hence  as  fine  and  well  appointed  a 
regiment  as  any  in  his  Majesty's  service. 

'The  Lieutenant-General  has  no  doubt  but  by  their  conduct  and 
gallantry,  on  the  desirable  service  on  which  they  are  about  to  be 
emploved,  thev  will  confirm  the  high  opinion  he  has  formed  of  them, 
and  will  equally  merit  the  praise  and  approbation  of  the  General 
under  whose  orders  they  will  soon  be  placed,  to  whom  he  shall  not 
fail  justly  to  set  forth  their  merits. 

"He  begs  leave  to  assure  the  regiment  of  his  warmest  wishes  for 
their  plory  and  success,  and  of  the  sincere  interest  he  shall  ever  take 
in  their  welfare. 

(Signed)  P.  Anderson, 

Deputy  Ad j .-Gen." 

When  the  redment  was  finally  disbanded  in  Canada,  his  Excel- 
lency Sir  John  Shcrbrooke  issued  also  a  Garrison  Order  which  would 
do  honour  to  any  regiment. 
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D.  A.  G.  Office,  Quebec,  July  26,  1816. 

Garrison  Order. 

"In  parting  with  the  Regiments  De  Meuron  and  Wattville,  both 
of  which  corps  his  ExceUency  has  had  the  good  fortune  of  having 
had  under  his  command  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  Sir  John  Sher- 
brooke  desires  Lieutenant-Colonel  De  Meuron  and  Lieutenant-Colon- 
el May,  and  the  officers  and  men  of  those  corps  will  accept  his  con- 
gratulations on  having  by  their  conduct  in  the  Canadas  maintained 
the  reputation  which  they  have  deservedly  acquired  by  their  former 
services. 

"His  Excellency  can  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  his  Ma- 
jesty's service  in  these  provinces  has  derived  important  advantages 
during  the  late  war,  from  the  steadiness,  discipline,  and  efficiency 
of  these  corps. 

(Signed)  J.  Harvey,  Lt.  Col. 

Deputy  Adjutant-General." 

As  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  British  General  would 
bestow  commendations  where  they  are  not  due,  can  it  be  believed 
that  men  deserving  such  praise  would  be  contaminated,  and  become 
plunderers,  from  accompanying  an  English  Nobleman,  and  wishing 
to  become  settlers  under  the  protection  of  a  Government  whom  they 
had  learned  to  appreciate  during  the  time  they  served  it?  The 
North^West  Company  also  accuse  the  men  of  being  drunk  on  the  day 
they  entered  Fort  William.  This,  I  declare  to  be  false,  as  not  a  man 
of  them  was,  in  the  slightest  degree,  intoxicated,  or  had  the  means 
of  being  so.  Indeed,  I  may  only  refer  to  Messrs.  Brumby  and  Mis- 
ani's  Declaration  to  ask,  whether  it  is  probable  that  they  would 
have  omitted  so  strong  a  charge  against  the  Earl  of  Selkirk  and  his 
party,  and  whether  the  North- West  Company,  under  whose  influence 
they  made  their  deposition,  would  have  neglected  to  make  them  cor- 
roborate what  was  so  maliciously  stated  for  the  purpose  of  defaming 
my  brother  officers  and  myself,  and  the  men  of  our  late  regiment  then 
with  Lis  at  Fort  William. 

(Signed)  G.  A.  Fauche, 
Late  Lieutenant  Dc  Meuron's  Regiment, 
4,  Queen  Square,  Westminister. 
June  24th,  1817. 

[LL] 

NARRATIVE  OF  MR.  JOHN  M'NABB. 

I  ARRIVED  at  Fort  William,  in  company  with  twelve  boats  or  bat- 
teaux,  in  which  were  two  captains,  two  lieutenants,  with  about  one 
hundred  men,  late  of  the  regiment  of  Meuron.^  We  pitched  our 
tents  about  a  mile  above  the  fort,  where  we/  found  the  encampment 


^There  were  eighty  of  the  De  Meuron  and  twenty  of  the  De  Watteville  regimer^s. 
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of  Earl  Selkirk,  with  a  body  guard  of  six  men,  and  one  non-com- 
missioned officer  of  the  37th  regiment,  from  Drummond's  Island, 
and  Captaiii  Lorimier,  with  an  Indian  Chief,  from  Cockenewaga,  in 
Lower  Canada. 

Early  the  13th  of  August,  his  Lordship  communicated  his  inten- 
tion to  me,  of  appointing  me,  in  company  with  Mr.  MTherson,  to 
execute  a  warrant  for  arresting  William  M'Gillivray,  Esq.,  agent  of 
the  North-West  Company.  In  the  afternoon  we  proceeded  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  our  office,  in  a  batteau,  with  nine  men,  who  had  arms 
concealed  in  the  vessel.  On  arriving  opposite  the  gate,  we  landed, 
and  proceeded  into  the  fort,  through  a  number  of  men,  in  and  about 
the  entry :  the  most  part  of  our  companions  followed  without  their 
arms,  and  stood  in  the  gateway.  Calling  for  Mr.  M'Gillivray,  we 
were  desired  to  enter  his  apartment,  when  the  warrant  was  instantly 
served.  He  acted  as  a  gentleman,  read  the  warrant,  and  immed- 
iately prepared  for  accompanying  us,  at  the  same  time  requiring  time 
to  converse  with  two  of  his  partners  (Mr.  Kenneth  M'Kenzie,  and 
Mr.  John  M'Laughlin),  the  purport  of  their  conversation  was,  that 
they  should  accompany  him  to  the  Earl's  tent,  and  become  bail. 
This  was  assented  to,  and,  after  he  had  finished  a  letter  he  had  been 
interrupted  in  writing,  the  three  gentlemen  accompanied  us,  in  a 
canoe  of  their  own,  by  their  joint  desire.  Soon  after  their  arrival, 
his  Lordship  desired  that  I  and  my  above  companion  in  office, 
should  proceed  and  arrest  Mr.  Kenneth  M'Kenzie  and  Mr.  John 
M'Laughlin.  This  done,  we  were  desired  to  proceed  again  to  the 
fort,  in  company  with  Captain  D'Orsonnens,  Lieutenant  Fauche,  and 
about  twenty-five  men,  .late  of  the  Meuron  regiment,  to  arrest  the 
other  partners  in  the  fort.  We  landed,  and  proceeded  to  the  gate, 
as  before,  where  several  of  the  proprietors  were  standing,  and  a 
nuni'ber  of  men,  (their  servants)  and  many  Indians,  were  assembled. 
The  warrant  was  served  on  two  of  the  gentlemen,  but,  on  ap- 
proaching the  third,  resistance  was  actually  made,  and  a  declaration 
uttered,  that  no  further  submission  would  be  given  to  the  execution 
of  my  duty,  till  Mr.  M'Gillivray  was  given  up.  In  consequence,  I 
was  nearly  shut  out  of  the  fort,  by  attempts  to  close  one  leaf  of  the 
gates.  Mr.  M'Pherson  was,  also,  in  the  same  predicament.  At  this 
moment  I  expressed  the  necessity  of  support  to  Captain  D'Orson- 
nens, who,  with  much  alacrity,  aided  by  several  of  his  men,  instant- 
ly rushed  in,  and  prevented  the  gate  from  being  closed.  The  Cap- 
tain ordered  the  resister  to  be  seized,  and  put  on  board  one  of  the 
boats.  Mr.  M'Pherson  and  I  then  advanced  into  the  fort,  assisted 
by  Lieutenant  Fauchc.  Captain  D'Oirsonnens  quickly  followed, 
with  the  rest  of  the  men,  who  were  all  armed.  Thev  ran  forward, 
and,  in  a  moment,  took  i:)Ossession  of  two  small  cannon  that  were 
placed  in  the  court  within  the  gate.  The  Canadians  then  dispersed 
on  all  sides,  and  no  further  signs  of  resistance  were  made.  Wc  then 
proceeded  to  the  regular  execution  of  our  duty,  by  the  arrest  of  tlie 
other«gentlemen  named  in  the  warrant.    The  number  of  the  men  in 
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the  fort  was  (by  report)  upwards  of  two  hundred,  and  many  In- 
dians. When  signs  of  resistance  occurred  at  the  gate,  the  bugle 
*  was  sounded,  upon  which  Captain  Matthey,  and  the  rest  of  our  men, 
instantly  left  our  encampment,  and  were  soon  at  the  fort  also. 
Much  praise  is  due  to  Captain  D'Orsonnens,  for  his  cool  and  deter- 
mined conduct.  Lieutenant  Fauche  co-operated  with  the  most  laud- 
able zeal  and  correctness,  and  the  men  behaved  with  the  rhost  ex- 
emplary propriety.  Captain  D'Orsonnens  and  Mr.  Allan  remained  at 
the  fort,  to  execute  another  warrant  which  had  been  issued,  to 
search  for,  and  secure,  the  papers  of  the  persons  arrested,  for  the 
safety  of  which  a  guard  was  left  in  the  fort,  and  sentries  about  the 
places  which  were  supposed  necessary. 

The  gentlemen,  Mr.  Alexander  M'Kenzie,  John  M'Donald,  Hugh 
M'Gillis,  Simon  Fraser,  Daniel  M'Kenzie,  and  Allan  M'Donald, 
being  thus  compelled  to  submit  to  the  warrant,  accompanied  me  in 
two  canoes  to  Earl  Selkirk's  encampment,  and,  after  remaining  a 
shoj-t  time  in  his  Lordship's  tent,  were  all  permitted  to  retire  to  their 
own  quarters  in  the  fort,  and  were  left  at  large,  promising,  on  their 
word  of  honour,  that  no  attempts  of  resistance  should  be  made,  nor 
any  hostile  measures  countenanced  or  permitted.  In  consequence, 
however,  of  information,  ■  obtained  early  next  morning,  of  clandes- 
tine preparations  of  hostility,  carried  on  during  the  night,  a  warrant 
was  issued  out  by  the  Earl  Selkirk,  for  a  search  for  arms,  and,  in 
executing  this,  four  cases  of  guns,  eight  or  more  in  each,  and  forty 
fowling  pieces,  loose,  loaded  and  primed,  were  found  in  a  hay-loft, 
or  barn,  concealed :  by  every  appearance,  this  had  been  done  during 
the  course  of  the  night.  Information  was  also  obtained,  that  eight, 
or  more  barrels  of  gunpowder  had  been  secretly  sent  out  of  the  fort. 
Further,  that  a  canoe  had  been  sent  away,  with  powder  and  guns, 
from  the  fort,  during  the  night.  In  consequence  of  these  discov- 
eries, the  Earl  judged  it  necessary  to  take  more  effectual  precautions 
for  our  security.  The  greatest  part  of  the  Canadian  voyageurs,  at 
the  fort,  in  the  service  of  the  North-West  'Company,  were  ordered  to 
remove  their  tents  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  our  owa 
encampment  was  brought  over,  and  formed  immediately  before  the 
gate  of  the  fort,  in  which  also  additional  sentries  were  placed;  and' 
the  prisoners,  who  had  broke  their  parole,  were  more  strictly  guard- 
ed, but  still  were  left  in  apartments  of  their  own,  notwithstanding- 
that  a  very  good  prison  was  found  in  the  fort. 

The  forenoon  of  August  15th,  Lieutenant  Graffenride,  and  several 
men,  found  the  eight  barrels  of  gunpowder  above  mentioned,  being 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  fort,  laying  uncovered  in  a  swampy  spot, 
among  burnt  willows,  the  indirect  path-way  among  the  long  grass 
lately  trod  down,  leading  thereto,  pointing  out  the  certainty  of  its 
having  been  placed  there  the  previous  night. 

The  same  day,  Mr.  M'Gillivray,  Alexander  M'Kenzie,  Kenneth 
M'Kenzie,  John  M'Donald,  Hugh  M'Gillis,  Simon  Fraser,  John  M'- 
Laughlin,  and  Allan  AI'Donakl,  were  each  respectively  called  before 
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his  Lordship,  who  previously  had  desired  the  attendance  of  Captains 
Matthey  and  Lorimier,  Lieutenants  Mesani  and  Brumby,  Mr.  Becher, 
and  myself,  seated  with  his  Lordship ;  during  the  time  the  answers 
of  each  individual  were  given  to  such  questions  as  were  proposed, 
Messrs.  Allan  and  Spencer  noted  down  their  declarations.  Prev- 
ious to  the  examination,  each  was  given  to  understand,  that  it  was 
perfectly  optional  whether  they  should  answer  or  not. 

(Signed)  John  M'Nabb. 

Fort  William,  17th  August,  1816. 

DEPOSITION  OF  ALEXANDER  ERASER. 

District  of  ^Jontreal, 
Province  of  Lower  Canada. 

Alexander  eraser^  of  River  Du  Cheine,  in  the  District  of  Mon- 
treal, blacksmith,  being  duly  sworn,  deposeth,  and  saith,  That  about 
the  spring  of  the  year  1813,  he  was  engaged  as  a  blacksmith  in  the 
service  of  the  North-\A^est  Company  for  the  space  of  three  years. 
That  he  was  shortly  afterward  sent  from  La  Chine  to  Fort  William, 
where  he  remained  during  the  whole  period  of  his  service,  and  faith- 
fully performed  his  duty  until  tlie  end  of  his  engagement,  in  the 
spring  of  1816.«  That  after  his  time  of  service  was  expired,  he  ex- 
pressed his  desire  to  return  to  jMontreal,  and  also  his  wish  to  receive 
his  account,  and  to  be  paid  his  wages;  that  he  was  told  to  continue 
his  work ;  which  he  refused  to  do,  unless  he  was  paid.  That  he  was 
then  promised  that  he  should  be  paid  for  his  past  services,  and  for 
such  other  work  as  he  should  perform.  That  relying  on  this 
promise,  he  began  a-new  to  labour  in  their  service,  but  without  enter- 
ing into  any  engagement  for  any  limited  time  or  any  specific  services, 
excepting  to  be  paid  for  such  work  as  he  should  perform,  were  it 
more  or  less. 

That,  after  the  arrival  at  Fort  William  of  one  Bourke  and  others, 
who  had  been  brought  thither  in  the  North-West  canoes,  after  hav- 
ing escaped  the  massacre  at  Red  River,  he  was  desired  by  the  said 
Bourke  to  accompany  him  in  a  visit  to  one  Chatelain,  a  person  in 
the  service  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  who  was  encamped  upon  a  small 
island  at  a  little  distance  from  Fort  William. 

That  he  went  accordingly  with  the  said  Bourke  to  see  Chatelain, 
and  was  desired  by  the  said  Chatelain  to  sell  him  some  skins  of  the 
Original  for  the  purpose  of  making  shoes,  which  Chatelain  said  his 
men  were  much  in  want  of.  That  this  deponent  had  three  skins  of 
the  Original  leather,  his  own  private  property,  which  he  told  Chate- 
lain he  would  let  him  have.  That  this  circumstance  caane  after- 
wards to  the  knowledge  of  the  H'onaurablc  William  M'Gillivray,  who 
sent  a  man  to  take  up  this  deponent.  That  this  deponent  told  the 
man  there  was  no  occasion  to  take  him  up,  that  he  would  go  volun- 
tarily to  the  said  William  M'Gillivray,  which  he  in  effect  did.  That, 
when  arrived  in  the  presence  of  the  said  William  M'Gillivray,  the 
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latter  told  the  deponent  that  he  had  been  acting  treacherously  in 
selling  skins  to  his  (^I'Gillivray's)  enemies.  That  the  deponent 
replied  that  he  did  not  know  whose  enemies  he  had  been  bargaining 
with,  but  they  were  in  want  of  skins,  and  this  deponent  had  a  right 
to  sell  his  own  property,  and  should  deliver  the  skins  he  had  prom- 
ised. That  the  said  A.I'Gillivray  then  threatened  this  deponent  with 
imprisonment,  if  he  had  any  further  connection  with  Chatelain. 
That  he  afterwards  took. the  said  three  skins,  and  delivered  them 
to  the  said  Chatelain,  at  a  little  distance  from  Fort  AVilliam.  That 
this  circum.stance  also  came  afterwards  to  the  knowledge  of  the  said 
William  IM'Gillivray,  and  on  the  m.orning  following  the  delivery  of 
the  skins,  while  this  deponent  was  A'et  in  bed  he  was  directed  to  get 
up  and  go  to  Dr.  ]\Iaclaughlin,  one  of  the  North-AA'est  partners ; 
when  he  came  into  Dr.  ^Maclaughlin's  presence,  the  Doctor  called  out 
to  him,  ''You  damned  rascal,  how  durst  you  sell  any  thing  to  our 
enemies  ?  I  would  hang  you  for  a  copper."  The  deponent  replied, 
*'You  can't  hang  me  for  that,  it  is  not  so  easy  done."  That  the  doctor, 
who  possessed  great  bodily  strength,  immediately  laid  his  hands  on 
this  deponent's  shoulders,  and  pushed  him  down  upon  the  floor,  and 
gave  him  several  severe  blows.  That,  after  this  he  directed  the  de- 
ponent to  be  taken  to  a  small  square  building  made  of  hewn  logs, 
without  any  light,  wherein  was  a  quantity  of  human  excrement. 
That  after  being  a  short  time  in  this  confinement,  the  stench  of  the 
place,  and  the  bruises  he  had  received,  made  this  deponent  conceive 
that  if  he  were  kept  there  much  longer  his  health  would  be  de- 
stroyed :  and  that  he  offered  I\Ir.  Tate,  an  overseer  at  Fort  Wil- 
liam, to  work  for  a  year  Avithout  Vv'ages  for  the  Xorth-AVest  Com- 
pany, if  they  would  let  him  out.  That  the  said  Tate  came  again  to 
the  deponent,  and  told  him  that  he  would  not  get  out  by  serving 
the  North- West  Company  for  one  year,  nor  for  two  years  ;  but  that  if 
he  wished  to  be  set  at  liberty,  he  must  enter  into  a  new  engagement 
to  serve  them  for  three  years  longer.   That  this  deponent  refused  to 

ign  any  such  engagement  for  some  time,  hoping  to  induce  them  to 
accept  of  his  services  for  a  shorter  space  of  time ;  but  at  length, 
after  having  been  kept  in  the  square  building  as  a  prisoner  for  ten 
days,  perceiving  his  health  much  impaired  (which  is  not  yet  recov- 
ered), and  being  told  that  he  should  be  put  in  irons,  he  as^reed  to 
sign,  and  did  sign  an  engagement  to  serve  the  North-W est  Company 
for  three  years  more,  and  was  liberated  from  confinement.  That  this 
deponent  was  frequently  advised  and  desired,  from  the  time  he  was 
first  in  the  service  of  the  North-"\\^est  Company,  and  even  by  several 
of  the  partners,  to  take  a  Squaw  as  a  wife ;  but  as  he  conceived  this 
was  wished  for,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  him  to  run  in  debt  to  the 
Niorth-West  Company,  he  had  never  been  prevailed  upon  to  do  so. 

That  shortly  after  this  deponent's  liberation  from  confinement,  the 
Earl  of  Selkirk  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  William.    That  the 

artners  of  the  North- W^est  Company  were  afterwards  arrested  under 
warrants  from  the  Earl  of  Selkirk.    That  the  Earl  of  Selkirk  lid 
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not  immediately  after  the  arrest  of  the  partners  take  possession  of 
Fort  WilHam,  but  allowed  the  partners  to  return  to  their  homes  to 
pass  the  night.  That  this  deponent  himself  saw  the  said  partners 
during  the  night  busily  engaged  in  examining  papers,  of  which  he 
saw  them  burn  a  large  quantity.  That  during  the  night  also  a  great 
number  of  guns  were  removed  from  the  mazagines,  in  which  they 
wer€  kept  usually  at  Fort  William ;  that  they  do  not  commonly  keep 
loaded  guns  in  the  magazine ;  but  that  the  guns  removed  from  thence 
were  found  loaded,  primed,  and  ready  for  use  concealed  in  a  hayloft 
at  Fort  William  the  morning  following  the  arrest  of  the  partners. 
That  barrels  of  gunpowder  were  also  removed  and  hidden  during  the 
same  night. 

That  this  deponent  gave  immediate  information  to  the  Earl  of  Sel- 
kirk of  these  procei.^dings,  and  on  the  mornino-  of  the  following 
day  his  Lordship,  whose  men  had  been  previously  encamped  in  an 
open  space  of  ground  opposite  the  fort,  came  and  took  possession  of 
Fort  William.  That  this  deponent  heard  at  the  time  from  other 
engages  of  the  North-AVest  Company,  and  firmly  believes,  that  the 
object  for  which  the  said  arms  and  ammunition  were  concealed, 
was  to  effect  the  rescue  «of  the  partners  arrested,  and  to  destroy  the 
party  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk.  And  this  deponent  further  upon  his 
oath  declares,  that  he  firmly  believes,  from  his  knowledge  of  the 
violent  and  sanguinary  character  of  the  partners  of  the  North-West 
Company  and  their  previous  proceedings,  that  neither  the  life  of 
the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  nor  the  lives  of  his  men,  would  have  been  safe, 
had  they  continued  encamped  without  the  fort,  but  that  they  would 
have  been  cut  off  and  massacred,  if  the  said  Earl  of  Selkirk  had  not 
immediately  taken  possession  of  Fort  William. 

(Signed)  Alexander  Eraser.  . 
Sworn  before  me,  this  6th  day  of  March,  1817. 

(Signed)  J.  M.  Mondelet,  J.  P. 

[NN] 

declaration  of  F.  F.  BOUCHER. 

(See  Observations,  page  185.) 
District  de  Montreal. 

(Translation.) 

Voluntary  Declaration  of  Francois  Firmin  Boucher,  accused  on 
oath  of  having,  on  the  19th  of  last  June,  killed  at  the  colony  of  the 
Red  River,  twenty-one  men,  among  whom  was  Governor  Semple, 
—says,  that  he  did  not  kill  any  person  whatever;  that  he  was  sent, 
four  days  before  the  death  of  Governor  Semple,  by  one  of  the  part- 
ners of  the  North-West  Company,  Mr.  Alexander  M'Doncll,  from 
the  Portage  de  la  Prairie,  to  carry  provisions  to  Frog  Plain,  about 
three  leagues  lower  than  the  fort  at  the  P^orks  of  Red  River.  That 
he  and  liis  companions,  to  avoid  being  seen  by  the  Hudson's  Bay 
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settlers,  passed  at  a  distance  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  fort.  That, 
with  the  view  of  weakening  the  Hudson's  Bay  party,  the  Bois-Brules 
wanted  to  carry  away  some  of  these  Hudson's  Bay  settlers, — and, 
assisted  by  the  deponent  to  interpret  for  them  in  English,  they  went 
and  carried  one  off.  That,  as  they  proceeded  towards  ^Frog  Plain, 
they  observed  a  group  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  people, — upon  which  a 
certain  number  of  the  men  in  the  service  of  the  North- West  Com- 
pany, called  Bois-Brules,  joined  the  deponent  and  his  companions . — 
That  these,  thinking  the  Hudson's  Bay  people  meant  them  harm,  (be- 
cause they  advanced  with  their  muskets  in  their  hands^),  the  Bois- 
Brules  wanted  to  fire  on  them ;  but  the  deponent  opposed  their  doing 
That  at  last  he  advanced  alone  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  party  to  speak 
to  them,  and  came  so  near  Governor  Semple,  that  the  latter  took 
hold  of  the  reins  of  his  bridle.  That  they  talked  to  each  other; 
that  the  governor  took  hold  of  the  butt-end  of  the  deponent's  gun, 
and  ordered  his  people  to  advance ;  that  they,  not  obeying  him,  and 
the  deponent  saying  that  if  they  fired  they  were  all  dead  men, 
Governor  Semple  said  that  they  must  not  be  afraid,  that  this  was  not 
a  time  for  it,  and  that  they  must  fire.  Immediately  the  deponent 
heard  the  report  of  two  muskets  fired  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  people. 
That  at  this  moment  the  deponent  threw  himself  from  his  horse,  still 
holding  the  mane ;  and  that  the  horse  being  afraid,  dragged  him  in 
this  manner  about  the  distance  of  a  gun-shot,  where  he  remained. 
That,  from  the  moment  when  he  was  thus  carried  away  by  his 
horse,  the  firing  became  general  between  the  people  of 
the  North-West  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company;  that  the 
fire  was  begun  by  those  of  Hudson's  Bay.  That  the  men 
in  the  service  of  the  North-West  Company  were  about  sixty- 
four  in  number,  armed,  (of  whom  thirty  were  at  the  beginning  of 
the  firing)  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  Hudson's  Bay 
fort  by  famine.  He  is  uncertain  by  whose  orders,  but  supposes  it  v/as 
by  their  chiefs,  that  is,  Mr.  M'Donell,  Mr.  Grant,  Antoine  OuUe, 
and  Michael  Bourassa.  That  he  heard  Mr.  M'Donell  enjoin  them  to 
avoid  a  meeting  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  people. 

That,  after  the  firing  was  over,  he  saw  a  Bois-Brule,  named 
Vasseur,  near  Governor  Semple,  then  wounded  in  the  knee  and  in 
the  arm,  who  was  taking  care  of  him ;  and  who,  notwithstanding,  had 
taken  his  belt  or  sash,  his  pistols,  and  his  watch;  and  afterwards 
carried  them  away.  That  the  Hudson's  Bay  people  were  about 
thirty  in  number,  and  that  he  had  seen  about  fifteen  of  them  killed. 
That  he  himself  had,  at  the  moment,  saved  one  Pritchard  from  being 
killed ;  and  that  Francois  Deschamps,  and  several  Sther  Brules, 
wanted  to  kill  him. 

The  deponent,  having  declared  he  could  not  sign  his  name,  made 
his  mark  of  a  cross,  after  this  was  read  over  to  him. 

Declared  before  me,  at  Montreal,  the  29th  of  August,  1816. 

(Signed)  J.  M.  Mondelet,  J.  P. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

On  the  27th  of  ]\Iay,  1820,  I  embarked  at  Gravesend,  on  board 
the  Honourable  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  ship,  the  Eddystone ;  ac- 
companied by  the  ship,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Luna  brig,  for 
Hudson's  Bay.  In  my  appointment  as  Chaplain  to  the  Company,  my 
instructions  were,  to  reside  at  the  Red  River  Settlement,  and  under 
the  encouragement  and  aid  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  I  was 
to  seek  the  instruction,  and  endeavour  to  meliorate  the  condition  of 
the  native  Indians. 

The  anchor  was  weighed  early  on  the  following  morning,  and 
sailing  with  a  fine  breeze,  the  sea  soon  opened  to  our  view.  The 
thought  that  I  was  now  leaving  all  that  was  dear  to  me  upon  earth, 
to  encounter  the  perils  of  the  ocean,  and  the  w^ilderness,  sensibly 
affected  me  at  times ;  but  my  feelings  were  relieved  in  the  sanguine 
hope  that  I  was  borne  on  my  way  under  the  guidance  of  a  kind  and 
protecting  providence,  and  that  the  circumstances  of  the  country 
w^hither  I  was  bound,  would  soon  admit  of  my  being  surrounded 
with  my  family.  With  these  sentiments,  I  saw  point  after  point 
sink  in  the  horizon,  as  we  passed  the  shores  of  England  and  Scotland 
for  the  Orkneys. 

We  bore  up  for  these  Isles  on  the  10th  of  June,  (1820),  after 
experiencing  faint  and  variable  winds  for  several  days :  and  a  more 
dreary  scene  can  scarcely  be  imagined  than  they  present  to  the 
eye,  in  general.  No  tree  or  shrub  is  visible;  and  all  is  barren  ex- 
cept a  few  spots  of  cultivated  ground  in  the  vales,  which  form  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  barren,  heath-covered  hills  that  surround 
them.  These  cultivated  spots  mark  the  residence  of  the  hardy  Ork- 
neymen  in  a  wretched  looking  habitation  with  scarcely  any  other 
light,  (as  I  found  upon  landing  on  one  of  the  islands)  than  from  a 
smoke  hole,  or  from  an  aperture  in  the  wall,  closed  at  night  with  a 
tuft  of  grass.  The  calf  and  pig  were  seen  as  inmates,  while  the  little 
furniture  that  appeared,  was  either  festooned  with  strings  of  dried 
fish,  or  crossed  with  a  perch  for  the  fowls  to  roost  on. 

A  different  scene,  however,  presented  itself,  as  we  anchored  the 
next  day  in  the  commodious  harbour  oF  Stromness..  The  view  of 
the  town,  with  the  surrounding  cultivated  parts  of  the  country,  and 
the  Hov  Hill,  is  striking  and  romantic,  and  as  our  stay  here  was  for 
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a  few  days,  I  accepted  an  invitation  to  the  Manse,  from  the  kind  and 
worthy  minister  of  Hoy,  and  ascended  with  him  the  hill,  of  about 

1,620  feet  high  

June  22,  (1820). — The  ships  got  under  weigh  to  proceed  on  our 
voyage ;  and  as  we  passed  the  rugged  and  broken  rocks  of  Hoy 
Head,  we  Avere  reminded  of  the  fury  of  a  tempestuous  ocean,  in 
forming  some  of  them  into  detached  pillars,  and  vast  caverns ;  while 
they  left  an  impression  upon  the  mind,  of  desolation  and  danger. 
We  had  not  sailed  more  than  one  hundred  miles  on  the  Atlantic  be- 
fore it  blew  a  strong  head  wind,  and  several  on  board  with  myself 
were  greatly  affected  by  the  motion  of  the  ship.  It  threw  me  into 
such  a  state  of  langour,  that  I  felt  as  though  I  could  have  willingly 
yielded  to  have  been  cast  overboard,  and  it  was  nearly  a  week  before  I 
was  relieved  from  this  painful  sensation  and  nausea,  peculiar  to  sea 
sickness. 

Without  any  occurrence  worthy  of  notice  we  arrived  in  Davis's 
Straits  on  the  19th  of  July,  (1820),  where  Greenland  ships  are 
sometimes  met  with,  returning  from  the  whale  fishery,  but  we  saw 
not  a  single  whaler  in  this  solitary  part  of  the  ocean.  The  Malle- 
muk,  found  in  great  numbers  off  Greenland,  and  the  "Larus  crepi- 
datus,"  or  black  toed  gull,  frequently  visited  us  ;  and  for  nearly  a 
whole  day,  a  large  shoal  of  the  ''Delphinus  deductor,"  or  leading 
whale,  was  observed  following  the  ship.  The  captain  ordered  the 
harpoons  and  lances  to  be  in  readiness  in  case  we  fell  in  with  the 
great  Greenland  whale,  but  nothing  was  seen  of  this  monster  of  the 
deep. 

In  approaching  Hudson's  straits,  we  first  saw  one  of  those  beauti- 
ful features  in  the  scenery  of  the  Nttrth,  an  Iceberg,  which  beino- 
driven  with  vast  masses  of  ice  off  Cape  Farewell,  South  Greenland, 
are  soon  destroyed  by  means  of  the  solar  heat,  and  tempestuous  force 
of  the  sea.  The  thermometer  was  at  27°  on  the  night  of  the  22nd, 
(July,  1820),  with  ice  in  the  boat:  a.nd  in  the  afternoon  we  saw 
an  iceblink,  a  beautiful  effulgence  or  reflection  of  light  over  the 
floating  ice,  to  the  extent  of  fortv  or  fifty  miles.  The  next  day 
we  passed  Resolution  Island,  Lat.  Gl°  25',  Long.  65°  2',  and  all  was 
desolate  and  inhospitable  in  the  view  over  black,  barren  rocks, 
and  in  the  aspect  of  the  shore.  This  being  Sunday,  I  preached  in 
the  morning,  catechized  the  young  people  in  the  afternoon,  and  had 
divine  service  again  in  the  evening,  as  was  our  custom  every  Sab- 
bath in  crossing  the  Atlantic,  when  the  weather  would  permit:  and 
it  afforded  me  much  pleasure  to  witness  the  sailors  at  times  in  groups 
reading  the  life  of  Newton,  or  some  religious  tracts  which  I  put 
into  their  hands.  The  Scotch  I  found  generally  well  and  scripturallv 
informed,  and  several  of  them  joined  the  young  people  in  reading 
to  me  the  New  Testament,  and  answering  the  catechetical  questions. 
In  our  passage  through  the  Straits,  our  progress  was  impeded  by 
vast  fields  of  ice,  and  icebergs  floating  past  us  in  every  form  of  deso- 
late magnificence.    The  scene  was  truly  grand  and  impressive,  and 
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mocks  imagination  to  describe.  There  is  a  solemn  and  an  over- 
whelming sensation  produced  in  the  mind,  by  these  enormous  masses 
of  snow  and  ice,  not  to  be  conveyed  in  words.  They  floated  by  us 
from  .one  to  two  hundred  feet  above  the  water,  and  sometimes  of 
great  length,  resembling  huge  mountains,  with  deep  valleys  between, 
lofty  cliffs,  and  all  the  imposing  objects  in  nature,  passing  in  silent 
grandeur,  except  at  intervals,  when  the  fall  of  one  was  heard,  or  the 
crashing  of  the  ice  struck  the  ear  like  the  noise  of  distant  thunder. 

When  nearly  off  Saddle  Back,  with  a  light  favourable  breeze,  and 
about  ten  miles  from  shore,  the  Esquimaux,  who  visit  the  Straits 
during  summer,  wxre  observed  with  their  one  man  skin  canoes, 
followed  by  women  in  some  of  a  larger  size,  paddling  towards  the 
ship.  No  sooner  was  the  sail  shortened  than  we  were  surrounded 
by  nearly  two  hundred  of  them  :  the  men  raising  their  paddles  as  they 
approached  us,  shouting  with  much  exultation,  "chimo !  chimo ! 
pillattaa !  pillattaa !"  expressions  probably  of  friendship,  or  trade. 
They  were  particularly  eager  to  exchange  all  that  they  apparently 
possessed,  and  hastily  bartered  with  the  Eddystone,  blubber,  whale- 
bone, and  sea  horse  teeth,  for  axes,  saws,  knives,  tin  kettles,  and  bits 
of  old  iron  hoop.  The  women  presented  image  toys,  made  from  the 
bones  and  teeth  of  animals,  models  of  canoes,  and  various  articles  of 
dress  made  of  seal  skins,  and  the  membranes  of  the  abdomen  of  the 
whale,  all  of  which  displaved  considerable  ingenuity  and  neatness, 
and  for  which  they  received  in  exchange,  needles,  knives,  and  beads. 
It  was  very  clear  that  European  deception  had  reached  them,  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  tenaciously  held  their  articles  till  they 
grasped  what  was  offered  in  barter  for  them ;  and  immediately  they 
got  the  merchandise  in  possession,  they  licked  it  with  their  tongues, 
in  satisfaction  that  it  was  their  own.  The  tribe  appeared  to  be  well- 
conditioned  in  their  savage  state,  and  remarkably  healthy.  Some 
of  the  children,  I  observed,  were  eating  raw  flesh,  from  the  bones 
of  animals  that  had  been  killed,  and  given  them  by  their  mothers, 
who  appeared  to  have  a  strong  natural  affection  for  their  offspring. 
I  threw  one  of  them  a  halfpenny,  which  she  caught;  and  pointing 
to  the  child  she  immediately  gave  it  to  him  with  much  apparent 
fondness.  It  has  been  supposed  that  in  holding  up  their  children, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case,  it  is  for  barter,  but  I  should  rather  con- 
clude that  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  commiseration,  and  to 
obtain  some  European  article  for  them.  A  few  of  the  men  were 
permitted  to  come  on  board,  and  the  good  humor  of  the  captain  in- 
vited one  to  dance  with  him.  He  took  the  step  with  much  agility  and 
quickness,  and  imitated  every  gesture  of  his  lively  partner.  The 
breeze  freshening,  we  soon  parted  with  this  barbarous  people,  and 
when  at  a  short  distance  from  the  ship,  they  assembled  in  their 
canoes,  each  taking  hold  of  the  adjoining  one,  in  apparent  consul- 
tation, as  to  what  bargains  they  had  made,  and  what  articles  they 
possessed,  till  a  canoe  was  observed  to  break  off  from  the  group, 
.  which  they  all  followed  for  their  haunts  along  the  shores  of  Terra 
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Neiva,  and  the  Savage  Islands.  Having  a  copy  of  the  Esquimaux 
Gospels  from  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  it  was  my  wish 
cO  have  read  part  of  a  chapter  to  them,  with  a  view  to  ascertain,  if 
possible,  whether  they  knew  of  the  Moravian  Missionary  establish- 
ment at  Nain,  on  the  Labrador  coast ;  but  such  w^as  the  haste,  bustle, 
and  noise  of  the  intercourse  with  us,  that  I  lost  the  opportunity. 
Though  they  had  exchanged  articles  in  barter  for  many  years,  it  is 
not  known  whether  they  are  from  the  Labrador  shore  on  a  summer 
excursion  for  killing  seals,  and  the  whale  fishery,  or  from  the  East 
main  coast,  where  they  return  and  winter. 

The  highest  point  of  latitude  we  reached  in  our  course,  was 
62  44' — Longitude  74  16',  and  wdien  off  Cape  Digges,  we  parted 
company  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  bound  to  James'  Bay.  We 
stood  on  direct  for  York  Factory,  and  when  about  fift}'  miles  from 
Gary  Swan's  Nest,  the  chief  mate  pointed  out  to  me  a  polar  bear, 
with  her  two  cubs  swimming  towards  the  ship.  He  immediately 
ordered  the  jolly-boat  to  be  lowered,  and  asked  me  to  accompany 
him  in  the  attempt  to  kill  her.  Some  axes  were  put  into  .the  boat,  in 
case  the  ferocious  animal  should  approach  us  in  the  attack ;  and 
the  sailors  pulled  away  in  the  direction  she  was  swimming.  At  the 
first  shot,  when  within  about  one  hundred  yards,  she  growled  tre- 
mendously, and  immediately  made  for  the' boat;  but  having  the  ad- 
vantage of  rowing  faster  than  she  could  swim,  our  guns  were  re- 
loaded till  she  was  killed,  and  one  of  the  cubs  also  accidentally,  from 
swimming  close  to  the  mother ;  the  other  got  upon  the  floating- 
carcass,  and  was  towed  to  the  side  of  the  ship,  when  a  noose  was 
put  around  its  neck,  and  it  was  hauled  on  board  for  the  captain  to 
take  with  him  alive,  on  his  return  to  England. 

August  3,  (1620). — We  fell  in  with  a  great  deal  of  floating  ice, 
the  weather  was  very  foggy,  and  the  thermometer  at  freezing  point. 
The  ship  occasionally  received  some  heavy  blows,  and  with  difliculty 
made  way  along  a  vein  of  water.  On  the  5th  we  were  completely 
blocked  in  with  ice,  and  nothing  was  to  be  seen  in  every  .part  of  the 
horizon,  but  one  vast  mass,  as  a  barrier  to  our  proceeding.  It  was  a 
terrific  and  sublime  spectacle ;  and  the  human  mind  cannot  conceive 
anything  more  awful,  than  the  destruction  of  a  ship,  by  the  meeting 
of  two  enormous  fields  of  ice,  advancing  against  each  other  at  the 
rate  of  several  miles  an  hour.  'Tt  may  easily  be  imagined,"  says 
Gaptain  Scoresby,  ''that  the  strongest  ship  can  no  more  withstand 
the  shock  of  the  contact  of  tho  two  fields,  than  a  sheet  of  paper  can 
stop  a  musket  ball.  Numbers  of  vessels  since  the  establishment 
of  the  Whale  Fishery  have  been  thus  destroyed.  Some  have  been 
thrown  upon  the  ice.  Some  have  had  their  hulls  complctclv  thrown 
open,  and  others  have  been  buried  beneath  the  heaped  fragments 
of  the  ice." 

Sunday,  the  6th.  (August,  1.S20)  The  weather  was  vcrv  vari- 

able,  with  much  thunder  and  lightning,  which  was  awful  and  imprcs- 
sive.  On  the  12tli  the  thermometer  was  below  freezing  point,  and  the 
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rigging  of  the  ship  was  covered  with  large  icicles.  Intense  fogs 
often  prevailed,  but  of  very  inconsiderable  height.  They  would 
sometimes  obscure  the  hull  of  the  ship,  when  the  mast  head  was 
seen,  and  the  sun  was  visible  and  effulgent. 

In  the  evening  of  the  13th,  the  sailors  gave  three  cheers,  as 
we  got  under  weigh  on  the  opening  of  the  ice  by  a  strong  northerly 
wind,  and  left  the  vast  mass  which  had  jammed  us  in  for  many  days. 
The  next  day  we  saw  the  land,  and  came  to  the  anchorage  at  York 
Flatts  the  following  morning,  with  sentiments  of  gratitude  to  God  for 
his  protecting  Providence  through  the  perils  of  the  ice  and  of  the 
sea,  and  for  the  little  interruption  in  the  duties  of  my  profession 
from  the  state  of  the  weather,  during  the  voyage. 

I  was  kindly  received  by  the  Governor  at  the  Factory,  the  prin- 
cipal depot  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  on  the  sabbath 
every  arrangement  was  made  for  the  attendance  of  the  Company's 
servants  on  divine  worship,  both  parts  of  the  day.  Observing  a 
number  of  half-breed  children  running  about,  growing  up  in  ignor- 
ance and  ildeness ;  and  being  informed  that  they  were  a  numerous 
offspring  of  Europeans  by  Indian  women,  and  found  at  all  the  Com- 
pany's Posts,  I  drew  up  a  plan,  which  I  submitted  to  the  Governor, 
for  collecting  a  certain  number  of  them,  to  be  maintained,  clothed, 
and  educated  upon  a  regularly  organized  system.  It  was  trans- 
mitted by  him  to  the  Committee  of  the  H'udson's  Bay  Company, 
whose  benevolent  feelings  towards  this  neglected  race,  had  induced 
them  to  send  several  schoolmasters  to  the  country,  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  ago;  but  who  were  unhappily  diverted  from  their  original 
purpose,  and  became  engaged  as  fur  traders. 

During  my  stay  at  this  post,  I  visited  several  Indian  families,  and 
no  sooner  saw  them  crowded  together  in  their  miserable-looking 
tents,  than  I  felt  a  lively  interest  (as  I  anticipated)  in  their  behalf. 
Unlike  the  Esquimaux  I  had  seen  in  Hudson's  Straits,  with  their 
flat,  fat,  greasy  faces,  these  Swampy  Crees  presented  a  way-worn 
countenance,  which  depicted  "suffering  without  comfort,  while  they 
sunk  without  hope."  The  contrast  was  striking,  and  forcibly  im- 
pressed my  mind  with  the  idea,  that  Indians  who  knew  not  the 
corrupt  influence  and  barter  of  spirtuous  liquors  at  a  Trading  Post, 
were  far  happier,  than  the  wretched-looking  group  around  me.  The 
duty  devolved  upon  me  to  seek  to  meliorate  their  sad  condition,  as 
degraded  and  emaciated,  wandering  in  ignorance,  and  wearing  away 
a  short  existence  in  one  continued  succession  of  hardships  in  pro- 
curing food   If  little  hope  could  be  cherished  of  the 

adult  Indian  in  his  wandering  and  unsettled  habits  of  life,  it  ap- 
peared to  me,  that  a  zvidc  and  most  extensive  -field  presented  itself 
for  cultivation  in  the  instruction  of  the  native  children.  With  the 
aid  of  an  interpreter,  I  spoke  to  an  Indian,  called  Withaweecapo, 
about  taking  two  of  his  boys  to  the  Red  River  Colony  with  me  to 
educate  and  maintain.  He  yielded  to  my  request ;  and  I  shall  never 
forget  the  affectionate  manner  in  which  he  brought  the  eldest  boy 
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in  his  arms,  and  placed  him  in  the  canoe  on  the  morning  of  my  de- 
parture from  York  Factory.  His  two  wives,  sisters,  accompanied 
him  to  the  water's  edge,  and  while  they  stood  gazing  on  us,  as  the 
canoe  was  paddled  from  the  shore,  I  considered  that  I  bore  a  pledge 
from  the  Indian  that  many  more  children  might  be  found,  if  an 
establishment  were  formed  in  British  Christian  sympathy,  and 
British  liberality  for  their  education  and  support. 

I  had  to  establish  the  principle,  that  the  North  American  Indian 
of  these  regions  would  part  with  his  children,  to  be  educated  in 
white  man's  knowledge  and  religion.  The  above  circumstance  there- 
fore afforded  us  no  small  encouragement,  in  embarking  for  the 
colony.  We  overtook  the  boats  going  thither  on  the  Tth  of  September, 
(1820)  slowly  proceeding  through  a  most  difficult  and  laborious 
navigation.  The  men  were  harnessed  to  a  line,  as  they  walked  along 
the  steep  declivity  of  a  high  bank,  dragging  them  against  a  strong 
current.  In  many  places,  as  we  proceeded,  the  water  was  very 
^shoal,  and  opposed  us  with  so  much  force  in  the  rapids,  that  the 
men  were  frequently  obligied  to  get  out,  and  lift  the  boats  over  the 
stones ;  at  other  times  to  unload,  and  launch  them  over  the  rocks, 
and  carry  the  goods  upon  their  backs,  or  rather  suspended  in  shngs 
from  their  heads,  a  considerable  distance,  over  some  of  the  portages. 
The  weather  was  frequently  very  cold,  with  snow  and  rain ;  and  our 
progress  was  so  slow  and  mortifying,  particularly  up  Hill  river,  that 
the  boats'  crews  were  heard  to  execrate  the  man  who  first  found  out 
such  a  way  into  the  interior. 

The  blasphemy  of  the  men.  in  the  difficulties  they  had  to  en- 
counter, was  truly  painful  to  me.  I  had  hoped  better  things  of  the 
Scotch,  from  their  known  moral- and  enlightened  education;  but 
their  horrid  imprecations  proved  a  degeneracy  of  character  in  an 
Indian  country.  This  I  lamented  to  find  was  too  generally  the  case 
with  Europeans,  particularly  so  in  their  barbarous  treatment  of 
women.  They  do  not  admit  them  as  their  companions,  nor  do  they 
allow  them  to  eat  at  their  tables,  but  degrade  them  merely  as  slaves 
to  their  arbitrary  inclinations  ;  while  the  children  grow  up  wild  and 
uncultivated  as  the  heathen. 

The  scenery  throughout  the  passage  is  dull  and  monotonous  (ex- 
cepting a  few  points  in  some  of  the  small  lakes,  which  are  pictur- 
esque) till  you  reach  the  Company's  post,  Norway  House;  when  a 
fine  body  of  water  bursts  upon  your  view  in  Lake  Winnipeg.  We 
found  the  vovage  from  the  Factory  to  this  point,  so  sombre  and 
dreary,  that  the  sight  of  a  horse  grazing  on  the  bank  greatly  exhil- 
irated  us,  in  the  association  of  the  idea  that  we  were  approaching 
some  human  ha])itation.  Our  provisions  being  short,  we  recruited 
our  stock  at  this  post;  

October  the  Gth.  (1820).  The  ground  was  covered  with  snow, 
and  the  weather  most  winterly,  when  we  embarked  in  our  open 
boats  to  cross  the  lake  for  the  Red  River.  Its  length  from  north  to 
south,  is  about  three  hundred  miles ;  and  it  abounds  with  sunken 
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rocks,  which  are  very  dangerous  to  boats  saihng  in  a  fresh  breeze. 
It  is  usual  to  run  along  shore,  for  the  sake  of  an  encampment  at 
night,  and  of  getting  into  a  creek  for  shelter,  in  case  of  storms  and 
tempestuous  weather.  We  had  run  about  half  the  lake,  when  the 
boat,  under  a  press  of  sail,  struck  upon  one  of  these  rocks,  with  so 

much  violence  as  to  threaten  our  immediate  destruction  

As  I  sat  at  the  door  of  my  tent  near  a  fire  one  evening,  an  Indian" 
joined  me,  and  gave  me  to  understand  that  he  knew  a  little  English. 
He  told  me  that  he  was  taken  prisoner  when  very  young,  and  sub- 
sequently fell  into  the  hands  of  an  American  gentleman,  who  took 
him  to  England,  where  he  was  much  frightened  lest  the  houses 
should  fall  upon  him.  He  further  added  that  he  knew  a  little  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  hoped  that  I  would  teach  him  to  read,  when  he 
came  to  the  Red  River,  which  he  intended  to  do  after  he  had  been  on 
a  visit  to  his  relations.  He  has  a  most  interesting  intelligent  coun- 
tenance, and  expressed  much  delight  at  my  coming  over  to  his 
country  to  teach  the  Indians.  We  saw  but  few  of  them  in  our 
route  along  the  courses  of  the  river,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Wini- 
peg.  These  are  called  Muskeggouck,  or  Swamp  Indians,  and  are 
considered  a  distinct  tribe,  between  the  Nahathaway  or  Cree  and 
Saulteaux.  They  subsist  on  fish,  and  occasionally  the  moose  deer  or 
elk,  with  the  reindeer  or  caribou,  vast  numbers  of  which,  as  they 
swim  the  river  in  spring  and  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  the  Indians  spear 
in  their  canoes.  In  times  of  extremity  they  gather  moss  from  the 
rocks,  that  is  called  by  the  Canadians  "tripe  de  roclie,"  which  boils 
into  a  clammy  substance,  and  has  something  of  a  nutritious  quality. 

 -.  .  .  .In  crossing  the  Winipeg,  we  saw  almost  daily  large  flocks 

of  wild  fowl,  geese,  ducks,  and  swans,  flying  to  the  south ;  which 
was  a  sure  indication  to  us  that  winter  was  setting  in  with  severity 
to  the  north.  In  fact  it  had  already  visited  us,  and  inflicted  much 
suffering  from  cold ;  and  it  was  with  no  small  delight  that  we  entered 
the  mouth  of  Red  River,  soon  after  the  sun  rose  in  majestic  splendour 
over  the  lake,  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  October.  We  pro- 
ceeded to  Nettle  Creek  to  breakfast,  where  we  met  Pigewis,  the 
chief  of  a  tribe  of  Saulteaux  Indians,  who  live  principally  along  the 
banks  of  the  river.  This  chief  breakfasted  with  the  party,  and 
'  shaking  hands  with  me  most  cordially,  expressed  a  wish  that  "more 
'of  the  stumps  and  brushwood  were  cleared  away  for  mv  feet,  in  com- 
ing to  see  his  country."  On  our  apprising  him  of  the  Earl  of  Sel- 
kirk's death,  he  expressed  much  sorrow,  and  appeared  to  feel  deeply 
the  loss  which  he  and  the  colony  had  sustained  in  his  Lordship's 
decease.  He  shewed  me  the  following  high  testimony  of  his  char- 
acter, given  him  by  the  late  Earl  when  at  Red  River. 

''The  bearer,  Pigewis,  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  Chipe- 
ways,  of  Saulteaux  of  Red  River,  has  been  a  steady  friend  of  the 
settlement  ever  since  its  first  establishment,  and  has  never  deserted 
its  cause  in  its  greatest  reverses.  He  has  often  exerted  his  in- 
fluence to  restore  peace ;  and  having  rendered  most  essential  services 
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to  the  settlers  in  their  distress,  deserves  to  be  treated  with  favour  and 
distinction  by  the  officers  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  by  all 
the  friends  of  peace  and  good  order. 
"Fort  Douglas,  July  17,  1817." 

(Signed)  Selkirk.'^ 

As  we  proceeded,  the  banks  were  covered  with  oak,  elm,  ash, 
poplar,  and  maple,  and  rose  gradually  higher  as  we  approached  the 
Colony,  when  the  prairies,  or  open  grassy  plains,  presented  to  the 
eye  an  agreeable  contrast  with  the  almost  continued  forest  of  pine 
we  were  accustomed  to  in  the  route  from  York  Factory.  On  the 
14th  of  October  (1820),  we  reached  the  settlement,  consisting  of  a 
number  of  huts  widely  scattered  along  the  margin  of  the  river ;  in 
vain  did  I  look  for  a  cluster  of  cottages,  where  the  hum  of  small 
population  at  least  might  be  heard  as  in  a  village.  I  saw  but  few 
marks  of  human  industry  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Almost 
every  inhabitant  we  passed  bore  a  gun  upon  his  shoulder  and  all  ap- 
peared in  a  wild  and  hunter-like  state.  The  colonists  were  a 
compound  of  individuals  of  various  countries.  They  were  principal- 
ly Canadians,  and  Germans  of  the  Meuron  regiment ;  who  were 
discharged  in  Canada  at  the  conclusion  of  the  American  war,  and 
were  mostly  Catholics.  There  was  a  large  population  of  Scotch  emi- 
grants also,  who  with  some  retired  servants  of  die  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  were  chiefly  Protestants,  and  by  far  the  most  industrious  in 
agricultural  pursuits.  There  was  an  unfinished  building  as  a  Catho- 
lic church,  and  a  small  house  adjoining,  the  residence  of  the  Priest; 
but  no  Protestant  manse,  church,  or  school  house,  which  obliged  me 
to  take  up  my  abode  at  the  Colony  Fort,  (Fort  Douglas),  where  the 
"Charge  de  Affaires"  of  the  settlciiient  resided  and  who  kindly  af- 
forded the  accommodation  of  a  room  for  divine  worship  on  the  Sab- 
bath. My  ministry  was  generally  well  attended  by  the  settlers ;  and 
soon  after  my  arrival  I  got  a  log-house  repaired  about'  three  miles 
below  the  Fort,  among  the  Scotch  population,  where  the  school- 
master took  up  his  abode,  and  began  teaching  from  twenty  to  twen- 
ty-five of  the  children. 

Nov.  the  8th.  (1820) — The  river  was  frozen  over,  and  the  winter 
set  in  with  severity.  Many  were  harnessing  and  trying  their  dogs 
in  sledges,  with  a  view  to  trip  to  Pembina,  a  distance  of  about  seven- 
ty miles,  or  to  the  hunters'  tents,  on  the  plains.,  for  bufifalo  meat. 
The  journey  generally  takes  them  a  fortnight,  or  sometimes  more, 
before  they  return  to  the  settlement  with  provisions ;  and  this 
rambling  and  uncertain  mode  of  obtaining  subsistence  in  their  neces- 
sity, (the  locusts  having  then  destroyed  their  crops),  has  given  the 
settlers  a  fondness  for  tripping,  to  the  neglect  of  improving  their 
dwellings  and  their  farms.  The  dogs  used  on  these  occasions,  and 
for  travelling  in  cariolcs  over  the  snow,  strongly  resemble  the  wolf 
in  size,  and  frequently  in  colour.  They  have  pointed  noses,  small 
sharp  cars,  long  bushy  tails,  and  a  savage  aspect.    They  never  bark, 
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but  set  up  a.  fierce  growl,  and  when  numerous  about  a  Fort,  their 
howHng  is  truly  melancholy.  A  doubt  can  no  longer  exist,  that  the 
dogs  brought  to  the  interior  of  these  wilds  by  Epropeans,  engender- 
ed with  the  wolf,  and  produced  these  dogs  in  common  use.  They 
have  no  attachment,  and  destroy  all  domestic  animals.  They  are 
lashed  to  a  sledge,  and  are  often  brutally  driven  to  travel  thirty  or 
forty  miles  a  day,  dragging  after  them  a  load  of  three  and  four 
hundred  pounds  weight.  When  fat  they  are  eaten  by  the  Canadians 
as  a  great  delicacy,  and  are  generally  presented  by  the  Indians  at 
their  feasts. 

Many  Indian  families  came  frequently  to  the  Fort,  and  as  is  com- 
mon, I  believe,  to  all  the  aborigines  were  of  a  copper  colour  com- 
plexion, with  black  coarse  hair.  Whenever  they  dressed  for  any 
particular  occasion,  they  ainointed  themselves  all  over  with  charcoal 
and  grease,  and  painted  their  eyebrows,  lips  and  forehead,  or  cheeks, 
with  Vermillion.  Some  had  their  noses  perforated  through  the 
cartilage,  in  which  was  fixed  part  of  a  goose  quill,  or  a  piece  of 
tin,  worn  as  an  ornament,  while  others  strutted  with  the  skin  of  a 
raven  ingeniously  folded  as  a  headdress,  to  present  the  beak  over 
the  forehead,  and  the  tail  spreading  over  the  back  of  the  neck.  Their 
clothing  consisted  principally  of  a  blanket,  a  buffalo  skin,  and  leg- 
gings, with  a  cap,  which  hung  down  their  back,  and  was  fastened  to 
a  belt  round  the  waist.  Scoutaywauho,  or  fire  water,  (rum)  was 
their  principal  request,  to  obtain  which  they  appeared  ready  to  barter 
anything,  or  everything  they  possessed.  The  children  ran  about 
almost  naked,  and  were  treated  by  their  parents  with  all  the  in- 
stinctive fondness  of  animals.  They  know  of  no  restraint,  and  as 
they  grow  up  into  life,  they  are  left  at  full  liberty  to  be  absolute 
masters  of  their  own  actions.  They  were  very  lively,  and  several  of 
them  had  pleasing  countenances  which  indicated  a  capacity  for  much 
intellectual  improvement.  Most  of  their  ears  were  cut  in  large  holes, 
to  which  were  suspended  various  ornaments,  but  principally  those  of 
beads.  Their  mothers  were  in  the  practice  of  some  disgusting  habits 
towards  them  particularly  that  of  devouring  the  vermin  which 
were  engendered  from  their  dirty  heads.  They  put  into  their  mouths 
all  that  they  happen  to  find,  and  will  sometimes  reserve  a  quantity,, 
and  present  the  choice  collection  as  a  bonne  bouche  to  their  husbands.. 

After  a  short  stay  at  the  settlement,  they  left  us  to  roam  through 
the  forests,  like  animals,  without  any  fixed  residence,  in  search  of 
provisions,  till  the  rivers  open  in  the  following  spring,  when  they 
return  to  the  Company's  Post,  and  trade  with  the  skins  and  furs 
which  they  have    taken  in  hunting. 

December  the  6th.  (1820).  My  residence  was  now  removed  to 
the  farm  belonging  to  the  late  Earl  of  Selkirk,  about  three  miles 
from  Fort  Douglas,  and  six  from  the  school.  Though  more  com- 
fortable in  my  quarters,  than  at  the  Fort,  the  distance  put  me  to  much 
inconvenience  in  my  professional  duties.  We  continued,  however, 
to  have  divine  service  regularly  on  the  Sabbath ;  and  having  f  requent- 
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ly  enforced  the  moral,  and  social  obligation  of  marriage  upon  those 
who  were  living  with,  and  had  families  by  Indian,  or  half-caste  wo- 
men, I  had  the  happiness  to  perform  the  ceremony  for  several  of  the 
most  respectable  of  the  settlers,  under  the  conviction,  that  the  insti- 
tution of  marriage,  and  the  security  of  property,  zuere  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  society.  I  had  also  many  baptisms,  and  with  infants, 
some  adult  half-breeds  were  brought  to  be  baptized  

CHAPTER  II.  -.  .  ,      ,    -  , 

January  1,  1821. — I  went  to  the  school  this  morning,  a  distance 
of  about  six  miles  from  my  residence,  to  examine  the  children,  and 
was  much  pleased  at  the  progress  which  they  had  already  made  in 

reading  As  I  returned  from  divine  service  at  the  Fort,  to 

the  farm,  on  the  7th,  it  rained  hard  for  nearly  two  hours,  which 
is  a  very  unusual  thing  during  winter  in  this  northern  latitude.  We 
have  seldom  any  rain  for  nearly  six  months,  but  a  continued  hard 
frost  the  greater  part  of  this  period.  The  sky  is  generally  clear,  and 
the  snow  lies  about  fifteen,  or  at  the  utmost  eighteen  inches  deep. 
As  the  climate  of  a  country  is  not  known  by  merely  measuring  its 
distance  from  the  equator,  but  is  affected  differently  in  the  same  par- 
allel of  latitude  by  its  locality,  and  a  variety  of  circumstances,  we 
find  that  of  Red  River,  though  situated  in  the  same  parallel,  far 
different  from,  and  intensely  more  cold  than,  that  of  England.  The 
thermometer  is  frequently  at  30°  and  40°  below  zero,  when  it  is  only 
about  freezing  point  in  the  latter  place.  This  difference  is  probably 
occasioned  by  the  prevailing  north-westerly  wind,  that  blows  with 
piercing  keenness  over  the  rocky  mountains,  or  Andes,  which  run 
from  north  to  south  through  the  whole  Continent,  and  over  a  country 
which  is  buried  in  ice  and  snow. 

As  my  instructions  were  to  afford  religious  instruction  and  con- 
solation to  the  servants  in  the  active  employment  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  as  well  as  to  the  Company's  retired  servants,  and  other 
inhabitants  of  the  settlement,  upon  such  occasions  as  the  nature  of 
the  country  and  other  circumstances  would  permit ;  I  left  the  Forks^ 
in  a  cariole  drawn  by  three  dogs,  accompanied  by  a  sledge  with  two 
dogs  to  carry  the  luggage  and  provisious,  and  two  men  as  drivers,  on  \> 
the  15th  of  January,  (1821),  for  Brandon  House,  and  Ou'  Appelle,  ■ 
on  the  Assiniboine  river.   After  we  had  traveled  about  fifteen  miles, 
we  stopped  on  the  edge  of  a  wood,  and  bivouacked  on  the  snow  for  ^/ 
the  night.    A  large  fire  was  soon  kindled,  and  a  supply  of  wood  cut  j 
to  keep  it  up ;  when  supper  being  prepared  and  finished,  I  wrapped 
myself  in  my  l)lankcts  and  buffalo  robe,  and  laid  down  with  a  few 
twigs  under  me  in  place  of  a  bed,  with  my  feet  toward  the  fire,  and 
slept  soundly  under  the  open  canopy  of  heaven.    The  next  morning 
we  left  our  encampment  before  sunrise;  and  the  country  as  we 
passed  presented  some  beautiful  points  and  bluffs  of  wood.    We    -  I 

'So  called  from  tlic  junction  of  tlic  Assinihoinc  with  the  Red  river.  mk\ 
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started  again  early  the  following  morning,  which  was  intensely 
cold;  and  I  had  much  difficulty  in  keeping  my  face  from  freezing,  on 
my  way  to  the  encampment  rather  late  in  the  evening,  at  the  'Portage 
de  Prairef  In  crossing  the  plain  the  next  morning,  with  a  sharp 
head  wind,  my  nose  and  part  of  my  face  were  frozen  quite  hard  and 
white.  I  was  not  conscious  of  it,  till  it  was  perceived  by  the  driver, 
who  immediately  rubbed  the  parts  affected  well  with  snow,  and 
restored  the  circulation,  so  that  I  suffered  no  inconvenience  from 
the  circumstance,  but  was  obliged  to  keep  my  face  covered  with  a 
blanket  as  I  lay  in  the  cariole  the  remaining  part  of  the  day. 

On  the  19th  (January,  1821)  we  were  on  the  march  as  early  as 
half  past  four,  and  had  a  sharp  piercing  wind  in  our  faces,  which 
drifted  the  snow,  and  made  the  track  very  bad  for  the  dogs.  This 
greatly  impeded  our  progress ;  and  our  provisions  being  short,  I  shot 
some  ptarmigans,  which  were  frequently  seen  on  our  route.  We 
perceived  some  traces  of  the  buffalo,  and  the  wolf  was  frequently 
seen  following  our  track  or  crossing  in  the  line  we  were  traveling. 
Jan.  20.  (1821)  We  started  at  sunrise,  with  a  very  cold  head  wind; 
and  my  favourite  English  watch  dog,  Neptune,  left  the  encampment, 
to  follow  us,  with  great  reluctance.  I  was  apprehensive  that  he 
might  turn  back,  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  morning;  and 
being  obliged  to  put  my  head  under  the  blanket  in  the  cariole,  I  ^ 
requested  the  driver  to  encourage  him  along.  We  had  not  pursued 
our  journey  however  more  than  an  hour,  before  I  was  grieved  to 
find  that  the  piercing  keenness  of  the  wind  had  forced  him  to  re- 
turn ;  and  the  poor  animal  was  probably  soon  after  devoured  by 
the  wolves. 

We  arrived  at  Brandon  House,  the  Company's  provision  post, 
about  three  o'clock ;  and  the  next  day,  being  Sunday,  the  servants 
were  all  assembled  for  divine  worship  at  eleven  o'clock ;  and  we  met 
agaiin  in  the  evening  at  six,  when  I  married  the  officer  of  the  post, 
and  baptized  his  two  children.  On  the  following  morning,  I  saw  an 
Indian  corpse  staged,  or  put  upon  a  few  cross  sticks,  about  ten  feet 
from  the  ground,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  fort.  The  property  of 
the  dead,  which  mav  consist  of  a  kettle,  axe,  and  a  few  additional 
articles,  is  generally  put  into  the  case,  or  wrapped  in  the  buffalo 
skin  with  the  body,  under* the  idea  that  the  deceased  will  want  them, 
or  that  the  spirit  of  these  articles  will  accompany  the  departed  spirit 
in  traveling  to  another  world.  And  whenever  they  visit  the  sta2:e 
or  burying-place,  which  they  frequently  do  for  years  afterwards, 
they  will  encircle  it,  smoke  their  pipes,  weep  bitterly,  and,  in  their 
sorrow,  cut  themselves  with  knives,  or  pierce  themselves  with  the 

points  of  sharp  instruments   Before  I  left  this  post  I 

married  two  of  the  Company's  servants,  and  baptized  ten  or  twelve 
children.  As  their  parents  could  read,  I  distributed  some  Bibles  and 
Testaments,  with  some  Religious  Tracts  among  them.  On  the  24th, 
we  set  off  for  Qu'  Appelle,  but  no  without  the  kind  attention  of  the 
officer,  in  adding  two  armed  servants  to  our  party,  from  the  expecta- 
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tion  that  we  might  fall  in  with  a  tribe  of  Stone  Indians,  who  had 
been  threatening  him,  and  had  acted  in  a  turbulent  manner  at  the 
post  a  few  days  before.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  we  saw 
a  band  of  buffaloes,  which  fled  from  us  with  considerable  rapidity. 
Though  an  animal  apparently  of  very  unweildy  make,  and  as  large  as 
a  Devonshire  ox,  they  were  soon  out  of  our  sight  in  a  laboured 
canter.  In  the  evening  our  encampment  was  surrounded  by  wolves, 
which  serenaded  us  with  their  melancholy  howling  throughout  the 
night:  and  when  I  first  put  my  head  from  under  the  buft'aloe  robe 
in  the  morning,  our  encampment  presented  a  truly  wild  and  striking 
scene  ; — ^^the  guns  were  resting  against  a  tree,  and  pistols  with  powder 
horns  were  hanging  on  its  branches ;  one  of  the  men  had  just  re- 
cruited the  fire,  and  was  cooking  a  small  piece  of  buffalo  meat  on 
the  point  of  a  stick,  while  the  others  were  lying  around  it  in  every 
direction.  Intermingled  with  the  party  were  the  dogs,  lying  in  holes 
which  they  had  scratched  in  the  snow  for  shelter,  but  from  which 
they  were  soon  dragged,  and  harnessed  that  we  might  recommence 
our  journey.  We  had  not  proceeded  far  before  we  met  one  of  the 
Company's  servants  going  to  the  fort  which  we  had  left,  who  told 
us  that  the  Indians  we  were  apprehensive  of  meeting  had  gone  from 
their  track  considerably  to  the  north  of  our  direction.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  information  we  sent  back  the  two  armed  servants  who 
•  had  accompanied  us.  In  the  course  of  the  day  we  saw  vast  numbers 
of  buffaloes ;  some  rambling  through  the  plains,  while  others  in 
sheltered  spots  were  scraping  the  snow  away  with  their  feet  to 
graze.  In  the  evening  we  encamped  among  some  dwarf  willows ; 
and  some  time  after  we  had  kindled  the  fire,  we  were  considerably 
alarmed  by  hearing  the  Indians  drumming,  shouting,  and  dancing, 
at  a  short  distance  from  us  in  the  woods.  iWe  immediately  almost 
extinguished  the  fire,  and  lay  down  with  our  guns  under  our  heads, 
fully  expecting  that  they  had  seen  our  fire,  and  would  visit  us  in 
the  course  of  the  night.  We  dreaded  this  from  the  known  char- 
acter of  the  Stone  Indians,  they  being  great  thieves ;  and  it  having 
been  represented  to  us,  that  they  murdered  individuals,  or  small 
parties  of  white  people  for  plunder ;  or  stripped  them,  leaving  them 
to  travel  to  the  posts  without  clothing,  in  the  most  severe  weather. 
We  had  little  sleep,  and  started  before  break  of  day  without  having 
been  observed  by  them.  We  stopped  for  breakfast  at  the  Stcniding 
Stone,  where  the  Indians  had  deposited  bits  of  tobacco,  small  pieces 
of  cloth,  etc.,  as  a  sacrifice,  in  superstitious  expectation  that  it  would 
influence  their  manitou  to  give  them  buffaloes  and  a  good  hunt. 
January  27th  (1821).  Soon  after  midnight  we  were  disturbed  by 
the  buffaloes  passing  close  to  our  encampment.  We  arose  early,  and 
arrived  at  Qu'  Appelle  about  three  o'clock.  Nearly  about  the  same 
time,  a  large  band  of  Indians  came  to  the  fort  from  the  plains  with 
provisions.  Many  of  them  rode  good  horses,  caparisoned  with  a 
saddle  or  pad  of  dressed  skin,  stuffed  with  buffalo  wool,  from  which 
were  suspended  wooden  stirrups ;  and  a  leathern  thong,  tied  at  both 
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ends  to  the  under  jaw  of  the  animal,  formed  the  bridle.  When 
they  had  delivered  their  loads,  they  paraded  the  fort  with  an  air  of 
independence.  It  was  not  long  however  before  they  became  clam- 
orous for  spiritous  liquors;  and  the  evening  presented  such  a  bac- 
chanalia,  including  the  women  and  the  children,  as  I  never  before 
witnessed.  Drinking  made  them  quarrelsome,  and  one  of  the  men 
becam.e  so  infuriated,  that  he  would  have  killed  another  with"  his  bow, 
had  not  the  master  of  the  post  immediately  rushed  in  and  taken  it 
from  him.  The  following  day,  being  Sunday,  the  servants  were  all 
assembled  for  divine  worship,  and  again  in  the  evening.  Before  I 
left  the  fort,  I  married  ^everal  of  the  Company's  servants,  who  had 
been'  living  with,  and  had  families  by,  Indian  or  half-caste  women, 
and  baptized  their  children.  I  explained  to  them  the  nature  and 
obligations  of  marriage  and  baptism  ;  and  distributed  among  them 
some  Bibles  and  Testaments  and  Religious  Tracts. 

With  the  Indians  who  were  at  the  fort,  there  was  one  of  the 
Company's  servants  who  had  been  with  the  tribe  nearly  a  year  and  a 
half,  to  learn  their  language  as  an  interpreter.  They  were  very 
partial  to  him,  and  treated  him  with  great  kindness  and  hospitality. 
He  usually  lived  with  their  chief,  and  upon  informing  him  who  I 
was,  and  the  object  for  which  I  came  to  the  country,  he  welcomed 
me  by  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand ;  while  others  came  round  me,  and 
stroked  me  on  the  head,  as  a  fond  father  would  his  favourite  boy. 
On  one  occasion,  when  I  particularly  noticed  one  of  their  children, 
the  boy's  father  was  so  affected  with  the  attention,  that  with  tears 
he  exclaimed,  "See!  the  God  takes  notice  of  my  child."  Many  of 
these  Indians  were  strong,  athletic  men,  and  generally  well-propor- 
tioned ;  their  countenances  were  pleasing,  with  aquiline  noses,  and 
beautifully  white  and  regular  teeth.  The  buffalo  supplies  them 
with  food,  and  also  with  clothing.  The  skin  was  the  principal,  and 
almost  the  only  article  of  dress  they  wore,  and  was  wrapped  round 
them,  or  worn  tastefully  over  the  shoulder  like  the  Highland  plaid. 
The  leggins  of  some  of  them  were  fringed  with  human  hair,  taken 
from  the  scalps  of  their  enemies,  and  their  mocasins,  or  shoes,  were 
neatly  ornamented  with  porcupine  quills.  They  are  notorious  horse- 
stealers, and  often  make  predatory  excursions  to  the  Mandan  villages 
on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  to  steal  them.  They  sometimes  visit 
the  Red  River  for  this  purpose,  and  have  swept  off,  at  times,  nearly 
the  whole  of  our  horses  from  the  settlement.  Such  indeed  is  their 
propensity  for  this  species  of  theft,  that  they  have  fired  upon,  and 
killed  the  Company's  servants,  close  to  the  forts  for  these  useful 
animals.  They  run  the  buff  aloe  with  them  in  the  summer,  and  fasten 
them  to  sledges  which  they  drag  over  the  snow  when  they  travel  in 
the  winter ;  while  the  dogs  carry  burdens  upon  their  backs,  like  packs 
upon  the  pack-horse.  It  does  not  appear  that  chastity  is  much  re- 
garded among  them.  They  take  as  many  wives  as  they  please,  and 
part  with  them  for  a  season,  or  permit  others  to  cohabit  with  them 
in  their  own  lodges  for  a  time,  for  a  gun,  a  horse,  or  some  article 
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they  may  wish  to  possess.  They  are  known,  however,  to  kill  the 
woman,  or  cut  off  her  ears  or  nose,  if  she  be  unfaithful  without  their 
knowledge  or  permission.  All  the  lowest  and  most  labourious 
drudgery  is  imposed  upon  her,  and  she  is  not  permitted  to  eat  till 
after  her  lord  has  finished  his  meal,  who  amidst  the  burdensome  toil 
of  life,  and  a  desultory  and  precarious  existence,  will  only  condescend 
to  carry  his  gun,  take  care  of  his  horse,  and  hunt  as  want  may  compel 
him.  During  the  time  the  interpreter  was  with  these  Indians  the 
measles  prevailed,  and  carried  ofif  great  numbers  of  them,  in  dif-^ 
ferent  tribes.  They  often  expressed  to  him  a  very  low  opinion  of 
the  white  people  who  introduced  this  disease  amongst  Ihem,  and 
threatened  to  kill  them  all,  at  the  same  time  observing,  that  they 
would  not  hurt  him,  but  send  him  home  down  the  Missouri.  When 
their  relations,  or  children  of  whom  they  are  passionately  fond,  were 
sick,  they  were  almost  constantly  addressing  their  manitou  drum- 
ming and  making  a  great  noise ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  sprinkled 
them  with  water  Avhere  they  complained  of  pain.  And  when  the 
interpreter  was  sick,  they  were  perpetually  wanting  to  drum  and 

conjure  him  well  

Jan.  30  (1821), — We  left  Qu'Appelle  to  return  to  the  colony,  and 
stopped  for  the  night  at  an  encampment  of  Indians,  some  of  whom 
were  engaged  as  hunters  for  the  company.  They  w^elcomed  me  with 
much  cordiality  to  their  wigwams.  We  smoked  the  calumet  as  a 
token  of  friendship;  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  bufifaloe  tongues  was 
prepared  for  supper.  I  slept  in  one  of  their  tents,  wrapt  in  a  buffaloe 
robe,  before  a  small  fire  in  the  center,  but  the  wind  drawing  under 
it,  I  suffered  more  from  cold  than  when  I  slept  in  an  open  encamp- 
ment. As  we  were  starting  the  next,  morning  I  observed  a  fine 
looking  little  boy  standing  by  the'  side  of  the  cariole,  and  told  his 
father  that  if  he  would  send  him  to  me  at  the  Settlement  by  the  first 
opportunity,  I  would  be  as  a  parent  to  him,  clothe  him,  and  feed 
him,  and  teach  him  what  I  knew  would  be  for  his  happiness,  with 
the  Indian  boys  I  had  already  under  my  care.  We  proceeded,  and 
after  we  had  traveled  aboiit  three  hours,  the  whole  scene  around  us 
was  animated  with  buffaloes ;  so  numerous,  that  there  could  not  be 
less,  I  apprehend,  than  ten  thousand,  in  different  bands,  at  one  time 
in  our  view.  It  took  us  nearly  the  whole  day  to  cross  the  plain,  be- 
fore we  came  to  any  wood  for  the  night.  We  resumed  our  journey 
at  the  dawn  of  the  following  morning,  and  after  traveling  about 
three  hours  we  stopped  at  a  small  creek  to  breakfast ;  as  soon  as  wc 
had  kindled  the  fire,  two  Indians  made  their  appearance,  and  pointing 
to  the  willows,  shewed  me  a  buffaloe  that  they  had  just  shot.  They 
were  very  expert  in  cutting  up  the  animal,  and  ate  some  of  the  fat, 
I  observed,  with  a  few  choice  pieces,  in  a  raw  state.  Soon  after- 
wards I  saw  another  Indian  peeping  over  an  eminence,  whose 
head-dress  at  first  gave  him  the  appearance  of  a  wolf ;  and,  fearing 
some  treachery,  wc  hurried  our  breakfast  and  started. 
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February  2,  (1821). — The  night  was  so  intensely  cold  that  I  had 
but  little  sleep,  and  we  hurried  from  our  encampment  at  break  of 
day.  The  air  was  filled  with  small  icy  particles ;  and  some  snow  hav- 
ing fallen  the  evening  before,  one  of  the  men  was  obliged  to  walk  in 
snow  shoes,  to  make  a  track  for  the  dogs  to  follow.  Our  progress 
was  slow,  but  we  persevered,  and  arrived  at  Brandon  House  about 
four  o'clock.  We  saw  some  persons  at  this  post  who  had  just  come 
from  Mandan  villages :  they  informed  us  of  the  custom  that  pre- 
vails among  these  Indians,  as  with  many  others,  of  presenting 
females  to  strangers ;  the  husband  his  wife  or  daughter,  and  the 
brother  his  sister,  as  a  mark  of  hospitality ;  and  parents  are  known 
to  lend  their  daughters  of  tender  age  for  a  few  beads  or  a  little  to- 
bacco !  During  our  stay,  a  Sunday  intervened,  when  all  met  for  divine 
worship  in  the  morning  and  evening,  and  I  ha.d  an  opportunity  of 
baptizing  several  more  children,  whose  parents  had  come  in  from 
the  hunting  grounds,  since  my  arrival  at  the  Post,  in  my  way  to  Qui' 
Appelle.  On  the  5th  (February,  1821),  we  left  the  fort,  and  returning 
by  the  same  track  that  we  came,  I  searched  for  traces  of  my  favour- 
ite lost  dog,  but  found  none.  The  next  morning  I  got  into  the 
cariole  very  early,  and  the  rising  sun  gradually  opened  to  my  view  a 
beautiful  and  striking  scenery  

Feb.  9,  (1821). — The  wind  drifted  the  snow  this  morning  like  a 
thick  fog,  that  at  times  we  could  scarcely  see  twenty  yards  from 
the  cariole.  It  did  not  stop  us  however  in  our  way,  and  I  reached 
the  farm  about  five  o'clock,  with  grateful  thanks  to  God,  for  pro- 
tecting me  through  a  perilous  journey,  drawn  by  dogs  over  the 
snow  a  distance  of  between  five  and  six  hundred  miles  among  some 
of  the  most  treacherous  tribes  of  Indians  in  this  northern  wilder- 
ness. 

March  4,  (1821). — The  weather  continues  very  CQild,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  women  and  the  children  from  attending  regularly  divine 
service  on  the  Sabbath.  The  sun  however  is  seldom  obscured  with 
clouds,  but  shines  with  a  sickly  face,  without  softening  at  all  at 
present,  the  piercing  north-westerly  wind  that  prevails  throughout 
the  winter. 

A  vv^ish  having  been  expressed  to  me,  that  I  would  attend  a  gen- 
eral meeting  of  the  principal  settlers  at  Pembina,  I  set  off  in  a  cariole 
for  this  point  of  the  Settlement,  a  distance  of  nearly  eighty  miles,  on 
the  12th.  We  stopped  a  few  hours  at  the  Salt  Springs,  and  then 
proceeded  on  our  journey  so  as  to  reach  Fort  Daer  the  next  morn- 
ing to  breakfast ;  so  expeditiously  will  the  dogs  drag  the  cariole  in  a 
good  track,  and  with  a  good  driver.  We  met  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  best  means  of  protection,  and  of  resisting  any  attack 
that  might  be  made  by  the  Sioux  Indians,  who  were  reported  to  have 
hostile  intentions  against  this  part  of  the  colony,  in  the  Spring.  They 
had  frequently  killed  the  hunters  upon  the  plains  ;  and  a  war  party 
from  the  Mississippi,  scalped  a  boy  last  summer  within  a  short  dis- 
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tance  of  the  fort  where  we  were  assembled;  leaving  a  painted  stick 
upon  the  mangled  body,  as  a  supposed  indication  that  they  would 
return  for  a  slaughter. 

The  18ith  being  the  Sabbath,  I  preached  to  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  persons  assembled  at  the  Fort.  They  heard  me  with  great 
attention;  but  I  was  often  depressed  in  mind,  on  the  general  view  of 
character,  and  at  the  spectacle  of  human  depravity  and  barbarism 
I  was  called  to  witness.  During  my  stay,  I  went  to  some  hunter's 
tents  on  the  plains,  and  saw  them  kill  the  buffalo e,  by  crawling  on 
the  snow,  and  pushing  their  guns  before  them,  and  this  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  till  they  got  very  near  the  band.  Their  approach 
to  the  animals  was  like  the  appearance  of  wolves,  which  generally 
hover  round  them  to  devour  the  leg-wearied  and  the  wounded ;  and 
they  killed  three  before  the  herd  fled.  But  in  hunting  buffaloes  for 
provisions  it  affords  great  diversion  to  pursue  them  on  horseback. 
I  once  accompanied  two  expert  hunters  to  witness  this  mode  of  kill- 
ing them.  It  was  in  the  spring.  At  this  season  the  bulls  follow  the 
bands  of  cows  in  the  rear  on  their  return  to  the  south,  whereas  in 
the  beginning  of  the  winter,  in  their  migration  to  the  north,  they 
preceded  them  and  led  the  way. .  We  fell  in  with  a  herd  of  about 
forty,  on  an  extensive  prairie.  They  were  covering  the  retreat  of 
the  cows.  As  soon  as  our  horses  espied  them  they  shewed  great 
spirit,  and  became  as  eager  to  chase  them  as  I  have  understood  the 
old  English  hunter  is  to  follow  the  fox-hounds  in  breaking  cover. 
The  buffaloes  were  grazing,  and  did  not  start  till  we  approached 
within  about  half  a  mile  of  them,  when  they  all  cantered  off  in  nearly 
a  compact  body.  We  immediately  threw  the  reins  upon  the  horses' 
necks,  and  in  a  short  time  were  intermingled  with  several  of  them. 
Pulling  up  my  horse  I  then  witnessed  the  interesting  sight  of  the 
hunters  continuing  the  chase,  till  they  had  separated  one  of  the  bulls 
from  the  rest,  and  after  driving  it  some  distance,  they  galloped 
alongside  and  fired  upon  the  animal,  with  the  gun  resting  upon  the 
front  of  the  saddle.  Immediately  it  was  wounded,  it  gave  chase  in 
the  most  furious  manner,  and  the  horses  aware  of  their  danger,  turn- 
ed and  cantered  away  at  the  same  pace  as  the  buffaloe.  While  the 
bull  was  pursuing  them  the  men  reloaded  their  guns,  which  they  do  in 
a  most  expeditious  manner,  by  pouring  the  charge  of  powder  into 
the  palm  of  their  hand  half  closed,  from  a  horn  hung  over  the 
shoulder,  and  taking  a  ball  from  the  pouch  that  is  fastened  to  their 
side,  and  then  suddenly  breaking  out  of  the  line,  they  shot  the 
animal  tli rough  the  heart  as  it  came  opposite  to  them.  It  was  of 
a  very  large  size,  with  long  shaggy  hair  on  the  head  and  shoulders, 
and  the  head  when  separated  from  the  carcass  was  nearly  as  much 
as  I  could  lift  from  the  ground. 

The  Indians  have  another  mode  of  pursuing  the  buffaloes  for 
subsistence,  by  driving  them  into  a  pound.  They  make  the  inclosure 
of  a  circular  form  with  trees  felled  on  the  spot,  to  the  extent  of 
one  or  two  hundred  yards  in  diameter,  and  raise  the  entrance  with 
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snow,  so  as  to  prevent  the  retreat  of  the  animals,  when  they  have 
once  entered.  As  soon  as  a  herd  is  seen  in  the  horizon  coming  in 
the  direction  of  the  pound,  a  party  of  Indians  arrange  themselves 
singly  in  two  opposite  lines,  branching  out  gradually  on  each  side  to 
3i  considerable  distance,  that  the  buffaloes  may  advance  between 
them.  In  taking  their  station  at  the  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty 
yards  from  each  other,  they  lie  down,  while  another  party  manoeuvre 
on  horseback,  to  get  in  rear  of  the  band.  Immediately  they  have 
succeeded  they  give  chase,  and  the  party  in  ambush  rising  up  as  the 
buffaloes  come  opposite  to  them,  they  all  halloo,  and  shout,  and  fire 
their  guns,  so  as  to  drive  them,  trampling  upon  each  other,  into  the 
snare,  where  they  are  soon  slaughtered  by  the  arrow  or  the  gun. 

The  buffaloe  tongue,  when  well  cured,  is  of  excellent  flavour, 
and  is  much  esteemed,  together  with  the  bos,  or  hump  of  the  animal, 
that  is  formed  on  the  point  of  the  shoulders.  The  meat  is  much 
easier  of  digestion  than  English  beef ;  and  many  pounds  of  it  are 
often  caken  by  the  hungry  traveler  just  before  he  wraps  himself  in 
his  buffaloe  robe  for  the  night  without  the  least  inconvenience. 

On  my  return  to  the  Fort,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  from 
a  chief  of  a  small  tribe  of  Chippeways,  surrounded  by  a  party  of  his 
young  men,  a  most  pathetic  account,  and  a  powerful  declaration  of 
revenge  against  the  Sioux  Indians,  who  had  tomahawked  and  scalped 
his  son.  Laying  his  hand  upon  his  heart  as  he  related  the  tragical 
circumstance,  he  emphatically  exclaimed,  "It  is  here  I  am  affected, 
and  feel  my  loss then  raising  his  hand  above  his  head,  he  said, 
"the  spirit  of  my  son  cries  for  vengeance.  It  must  be  appeased. 
His  bo'nes  lie  on  the  ground  uncovered.  We  want  ammunition :  give 
us  powder  and  ball,  and  we  will  go  and  revenge  his  death  upon  our 
enemies."  Their  public  speeches  are  full  of  bold  metaphor,  energy 
and  pathos.  "No  Greek  or  Roman  orator  ever  spoke  perhaps  with 
more  strength  and  sublimity  than  one  of  their  chiefs  when  asked  to 
remove  with  his  tribe  to  a  distance  from  their  native  soil."  ''We  were 
born,"  said  he,  "on  this  ground,  our  fathers  lie  buried  in  it,  shall  we 
say  to  the  bones  of  our  fathers,  arise,  and  come  with  us  unto  a  for- 
eign land?" 

One  of  the  Indians  left  his  wampum,  or  belt,  at  the  Fort  as  a 
pledge  that  he  would  return  and  pay  the  value  of  an  article  which  was 
given  to  him  at  his  request.  They  consider  this  deposit  sacred  and 
inviolable,  and  as  giving  a  sanction  to  their  words,  their  promises 
and  their  treaties.  They  are  seldom  known  to  fail  in  redeeming  the 
pledge:  and  they  ratify  their  agreements  with  each  other  by  a  mutual 
exchange  of  the  wampum,  regarding  it  with  the  smoking  of  tobacco, 
as  the  great  test  of  sincerity. 

In  conducting  their  war  excursions,  they  act  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  in  hunting.  They  are  vigilant  in  espying  out  the  track  of 
those  whom  they  pursue,  and  will  follow  them  over  the  prairies,  and 
through  the  forests,  till  they  have  discovered  where  they  halt ;  when 
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they  wait  with  the  greatest  patience,  under  every  privation,  either 
lurking  in  the  grass,  or  conceaHng  themselves  in  the  bushes,  till  an 
opportunity  ofifers  to  rush  upon  their  prey,  at  a  time  when  they  are 
least  ahle  to  resist  them.  These  tribes  are  strangers  to  open  warfare, 
and  laugh  at  Europeans  as  fools  for  standing  out,  as  they  say,  in 
the  plains,  to  be  shot  at. 

On  the  22nd  (March,  1821)  I  reached  the  Farm,  and  from  the  ex- 
peditious mode  of  travelling  over  the  snow,  I  began  to  think,  as  -is 
common  among  the  Indians,  that  one  hundred  miles  was  little  more 
than  a  step,  or  in  fact  but  a  short  distance.  It  often  astonished  me 
to  see  with  what  an  unwearied  pace,  the  drivers  hurry  along  their 
dogs  in  a  cariole,  or  sledge,  day  after  day  in  a  journey  of  two  and 
three  hundred  miles.  I  have  seen  some  of  the  English  half-breeds 
greatlv  excel  in'  this  respect.  Many  of  the  Canadians  however 
are  very  expert  drivers,  as  they  are  excellent  voyageurs  in  the 
canoe.  There  is  a  native  gayiety,  and  vivacity  of  character,  which 
impel  them  forward,  and  particularly  so,  under  the  individual  and 
encouraging  appellation  of  'bon  homme.'  When  tripping,  they  are 
commonly  all  life,  using  the  whip,  or  more  commonly  a  thick  stick, 
barbarously  upon  their  dogs,  vociferating  as  they  go  "Sacre's 
Crapeaiix,"  ''Sacree  Marne/'  ''Saiiites  Diables/'  and  uttering  ex- 
pressions of  the  most  appalling  blasphemy.  In  the  rivers,  their  canoe 
songs,  as  sung  to  a  lively  air  and  chorus  with  the  paddle,  are  very 
cheerful  and  pleasing.  They  smoke  immediately  and  almost  inces- 
santly, when  the  paddle  is  from  their  hands ;  and  none  exceed  them 
in  skill  in  running  the  rapids,  passing  the  portages  with  pieces  of 
eighty  and  ninety  pounds  weight  upon  their  backs,  and  expeditiously 
performing  a  journey  of  one  thousand  miles. 

April  1  (1821). — Last  Friday  I  married  several  couples,  at  the 
Company's  Post ;  nearly  all  the  English  half-breeds  were-assembled 
on  the  occasion,  and  so  passionately  fond  are  they  of  dancing,  that 
they  continued  to  dance  almost  incessantly  from  two  o'clock  on  Fri- 
day afternoon,  till  late  on  Saturday  night.  This  morning  the  Colony 
Fort  was  nearly  thronged  with  them  to  attend  divine  service ;  and  it 
was  my  endeavour  to  address  them  with  plainness,  simpilicitv,  and 
fidelity.  There  was  much  attention ;  but,  I  fear,  from  their  talking, 
principally,  their  mother  tongue,  the  Indian  Language,  that  thev 
did  not  comprehend  a  great  deal  of  my  discourse.  This  is  the  case, 
also,  with  a  few  of  the  Scotch  Highland  settlers,  who  speak  generally 
the  Gaelic  language  The  Indians  have  been  greatly  cor- 
rupted in  their  simple'  and  barbarous  manners,  by  their  intercourse 
with  Europeans,  many  of  whom  have  borne  scarcely  any  other 
mark  of  the  Christian  character  than  the  name ;  and  wlio  have  not 
only  fallen  into  the  habits  of  an  Indian  life,  but  have  frequently 
exceeded  the  savage  in  their  savage  customs  
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  late  Earl  of  Selkirk  having  suggested  that,  "In  the  course 
of  each  summer,  it  would  be  proper  that  the  minister  should  visit 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  factory  at  Norway  House,  and  also  at 
York  Fort,  as  a  great  number  of  their  servants  are  assembled  at 
these  places,  for  a  few  weeks  in  summer,  and  have  no  other  op- 
portunity for  any  public  religious  instruction;"  I  left  the  settle- 
ment on  the  first  of  August,  and  met,  at  Norway  House,  one  of  the 
Directors^  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Compaoy,  and  a  gentleman  of  the 
North-West,  on  their  return  from  Montreal  to  York  "Fort,  tO'  make 
arrangements  for  the  future  trade  oi  the  country,  in  consequence  of 
a  coalition  between  the  two  companies.  This  was  a  circumstance 
which  I  could  not  but  hail,  as  highly  encouraging  in  the  attempt  to 
better  the  condition  of  the  native  Indians,  and  likely  to  remove 
xmany  of  the  evils  that  prevailed  during  the  ardour  of  opposition. 

The  12th  of  August,  being  Sunday,  we  had  divine  service;  after 
which  I  baptized  between  twenty  and  thirty  children,  and  married 
two  of  the  Company's  officers.  O'n  the  14th,  we  left  this  Post,  and 
arrived  at  York  Factory,  the  27th,  where  we  found  a  considerable 
number  of  Swiss  families,  who  had  left  their  country,  as  emigrants 
to  the  Red  River  Colony.,  They  shewed  me  a  prospectus,  v/hich  had 
been  circulated  in  the  Swiss  Cantons,  by  a  gentleman  who  had  been 
in  Canada,  but  had  never  seen  the  Settlement ;  and  were  anxious  in 
their  inquiries  whether  it  was  rising  to  prosperity.  They  appeared 
to  me  to  be  a  different  description  of  settlers,  from  what 'the  colony, 
in  its  infancy  of  improvment,  was  prepared  to  receive ;  as  consist- 
ing principally  of  watch-makers  and  mechanics.  The  hardy  hus- 
bandman was  the  character  we  wanted ;  who  would  work  his  perse- 
vering v/ay  through  the  thickets,  clear  the  surface,  and  spread  cul- 
tivation around  us  ;  and  not  easily  repine  if  a  storm  overtook  him  in 
the  wilderness. 

During  my  stay  at  the  Factory,  several  marriages  and  baptisms 
took  place ;  and  it  was  no  small  encouragement  to  me,  in  my  minis- 
terial labours,  to  have  the  patronage  and  cordial  co-operation  of  the 
Director  I  had  the  pleasure  O'f  meeting,  in  establishing  an  Auxiliary 
Bible  Society,  for  ''Prince  Rupert's  Land  and  the  Red  River  Settle- 
ment." It  v/as  formed  with  great  liberality  on  the  part  of  the 
Company's  officers,  who  met  on  the  occasion ;  and  more  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds  were  immediately  subscribed,  in  aid  of 
an  institution,  (the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society),  which  just- 
ly challenges  the  admiration  of  the  world  

We  cheered  the  Director,  with  the  most  cordial  feelings  of  regard, 
as  he  stepped  into  the  boat,  on  the  morning  oi  the  13th  of  September 
(1821)  to  embark  in  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  his  return  to  England: 
and  immediately  afterwards,  I  set  off  on  my  return  to  the  Red 
River.  We- overtook  the  second  division  of  boats,  with  the  Swiss 
emigrants,  on  the  20th,  slowly  proceeding,  and  greatly  harrassed 
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with  the  difficulties  of  the  navigation.  They  informed  us,  that 
one  of  their  party  was  accidentaUy  drowned,  soon  after  they  left 
the  Factory;  and  that  several  of  their  children  had  died  on  the  pass- 
age. We  were  late  on  our  return  to  the^colony,  and  under  con- 
siderable apprehensions  that  the  rivers  would  he  frozen  over  'before 
our  arrival.  We  experienced  very  cold  weather  the  beginning  of 
October ;  and  our  encampment  at  night  was  frequently  covered  with 
snow.  Oine  of  the  Swiss  got  his  feet  dreadfully  frozen,  from  the 
careless  neglect  of  not  taking  off  his  shoes  and  socks  to  dry,  before 
he  lay  down  to  rest.  In  crossing  Winipeg  Lake,  one  of  the  boats 
was  wrecked,  but  providentially  no  lives  were  lost.  This  accident, 
however,  detained  us  in  an  encampment  for  six  or  seven  days ;  and 
having  scarcely  any  other  subsistence  than  a  little  boiled  barley,  I 
experienced  at  times  the  most  pressing  hunger.  Every  one  rambled 
in  pursuit  of  game,  but  generally  returned  unsuccessful.  One  even- 
ing, a  servant  brought  in  from  his  day's  hunt  a  large  horned  owl, 
which  was  immediately  cooked,  and  eagerly  dispatched.  The  next 
day,  I  was  walking  along  the  shore  with  my  gun,  when  the  waves 
cast  at  my  feet  a  dead  jack-fish;  I  took  it  up,  and  felt,  from  the 
keenness  of  my  appetite  for  animal  food,  as  though  I  could  have 
immediately  devoured  it,  notwithstanding  it  bore  the  marks  of  having 
been  dead  a  considerable  time.  At  this  moment,.  I  heard  the  croak- 
ing of  a  raven,  and  placing  the  fish  upon  the  (bank,  as  a  bait,  I  shot  it 
from  behind  a  willow,  where  I  had  concealed  myself,  as  it  lighted 
upon  the  ground ;  and  the  success  afforded  me  a  welcome  repast  at 
night. 

We  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River  on  the  2nd  of  November, 
and  found  our  friend  Pigewis,  the  Indian  chief,  at  his  old  encamp- 
ment. He  received  us  most  hospitaJbly,  giving  us  a  good  supply  of 
dried  sturgeon.  Our  hungry  party  put  the  liberality  of  the  Indians 
to  the  test,  but  it  did  not  fail,  as  I  believe  it  seldom  does,  in  their 
improvidence  of  tomorrow. .  I  landed  at  Fort  Douglas  on  the.  4th. 


No  sooner  had  the  Swiss  emigrants  arrived,  than  many  of  the 
Germans,  who  had  come  to  the  Settlement  a  few  years  ago  from 
Canada,  and  had  houses,  presented  themselves  "in  search  of  a  wife,'' 
and  having  fixed  their  attachment  with  acceptance,  they  received 
those  families,  in  which  was  their  choice,  into  their  habitations. 
Those  who  had  no  daughters  to  afford  this  introduction,  were  obliged 
to  pitch  their  tents  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  outside  the 
stockades  of  the  Fort,  till  they  removed  to  Pembina  in  the  better 
prospect  of  provisions  for  the  winter.  Those  of  the  Germans,  who 
were  Catholics,  applied  to  the  Canadian  Catholic  Priests  to  solemn- 
ize their  marriage;  but  they  refused,  because  their  intended  wives 
were  Protestants  

The  locusts  which  had  begun  work  of  destruction  at  my  leaving  • 
the  Colony  for  York  Factory,  had  completely  destroyed  the  crops; 
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and  during  my  absence,  a  party  of  Sioux  Indians,  came  to  Fort 
Douglas,  in  expectation,  it  was  said,  of  receiving  presents  from  the 
stores.  It  was  thought  advisaible  to  promise  them  some  goods,  on 
their  returning  peaceably  to  their  own  country,  and  they  manifested 
no  other  than  a  peaceable  disposition  to  all  parties.  The  Saulteaux 
Indians,  however,  of  Red  River,  between  whom  and  the  Sioux  na- 
tion, a  hostile  feeling  has  existed  from  time  immemorial,  became 
very  irritable ;  and  a  small  party  of  them  fired  upon  a  straggling 
party  of  the  Sioux,  in  a  garden  on  the  Point  below  the  Colony  Fort; 
they  killed  two,  and  wounded  a  third ;  and  fled  with  such  precipita- 
tion by  swimming  the  river,  and  running  through  the  willows,  as 
to  escape  the  vengeance,  and  almost  the  view  of  those  who  survived. 
It  is  the  glory  of  the  North  American  Indian  to  steal  upon  his  en- 
emies like  a  fox,  to  attack  like  a  tiger,  and  flee  after  the  attack  like 
a  bird.  The  Indians  were  not  seen  any  more  till  after  the  Sioux  had 
left  the  settlement,  who  went  away  murmuring,  tha.t  powder  and 
ball  had  been  given,  as  they  said,  at  the  Fort,  to  the  Saulteaux,  to 
kill  them.  In  fact  they  had  formed  a  deep  laid  scheme  to  scalp  the 
person  in  charge  of  Fort  Douglas,  in  the  absence  of  the  'Charge  d' 
Affaires'  of  the  Colony,  and  were  only  prevented  carrying  it  into 
execution  by  one  of  the  party  giving  information  to  a  person  at  the 
farm,  as  to  their  intentions.  They  buried  those  who  were  shot  near 
the  Stockades  of  the  Fort,  and  for  more  than  a  week  after  they  were 
gone,  the  Saulteaux,  in  their  savage  fondness  to  exhibit  the  scalp  in 
their  war-dance,  and  obtain  possession  of  the  toes  and  fingers  of  the 
slain,  made  several  attempts  by  night  to  disturb  the  graves,  but  were 
prevented  getting  these  trophies,  by  a  watch  that  was  kept. 

November  11.  (1821). — The  winter  is  again  set  in  with  severity, 
and  I  have  been  greatly  disappointed  in  not  having  the  building  so 
far  finished,  as  to  have  accommodated  the  school-master  with  a  resi- 
dence, as  well  as  to  have  afforded  a  place  for  divine  worship  before 
this  period.  He  is  now  resident  with  the  Indian  boys,  at  the  Post 
which  formerly  ibelonged  to  the  Northwest  Company;  but  being  so 
far  distant  from  the  body  of  the  Protestant  settlers  his  number  of 
scholars  is  not  so  large  as  it  was,  nor  have  we  so  many  on  the  Sab- 
bath, for  divine  worship  as  formerly.  The  difficulties  which  we 
have  hitherto  met  with  in  ohtaining  provisions,  and  the  mode  of 
procuring  them,  have  formed  the  character  of  the  Colonists  principal- 
ly into  that  of  hunters  and  fishermen ;  so  that  labourers  are  not 
obtained  but  at  a  high  remunerating  price,  or  at  a  dollar  a  day  each. 
A  circulating  medium  would  no  doubt  reduce  the  price  of  labour.  It 
has  frequently  been  requested  fby  the  settlers,  and  would  relieve 
them  from  many  unpleasant  circumstances  arising  from  barter  and 
payment  of  bills  

The  16th.  (January,  1822).  We  are  suffering  great  privations 
at  the  settlement.  Very  little  buffaloe  meat  has  been  obtained  from 
the  plains,  and  our  principal  subsistence  is  from  grain  boiled  into 
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soup.  Few  have  either  pepper,  salt,  flour,  or  vegetables.  One  of 
the  Swiss  was  lately  frozen  to  death  on  the  plains ;  and  a  Meuron' 
settler  returning  to  the  colony  with  a  horse  sledge  of  provisions' 
perished  also  from  the  severity  of  the  winter. 

Feb.  14.  (1822). — Times  do  not  yet  wear  a  more  favourable  aspect, 
and  most  of  the  settlers  are  upon  an  allowance  of  a  pint  of  wheat 
each  a  day.  Sometimes  a  few  fish  are  taken  with  nets,  from  under  the 
ice,  which  are  put  down  hy  making  holes  at  the  distance  of  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  from  each  other,  and  affixing  the  net  line  to  a 
pole  of  this  length,  by  which  the  net  is  drawn  in  the  water  from  one 
opening  to  the  other,  till  it  is  easily  set.  The  fish  that  are  caught, 
are  pike,  perch,  and  a  species  of  herring,  called  gold-eyes,  and  for 
which  an  exhorhitant  price  is  frequently  paid.  The  northern  In- 
dians angle  for  fish  in  the  winter,  by  cutting  round  holes  in  the- 
ice  about  a  foot  or  two  in  diameter^  and  letting  down  a  baited  hook. 
This  is  always  kept  in  motion  to  prevent  the  water  from  freezing, 
and  to  attract  the  fish  to  the  spot.  Immediately  they  take  a  fish, 
they  scoop  out  the  eyes  and  swallow  them,  thinking  them  as  great 
a  delicacy  as  the  European  does  the  oyster. 

My  profesional  duties  calling  me  to  Pembina,  I  left  the  Farm  in 
a  cariole  on  the  20th,  and  was  sorry  to  find  on  my  arrival  many 
Swiss  families  suffering  from  the  want  of  a  regular  supply  of  pro- 
visions from  the  plains.  This  was  occasioned  in  a  great  measure 
from  the  irregularity  and  eagerness  with  which  the  hunters  pursued 
the  buffaloes  immediately  they  made  their  appearance.  Had  they 
suffered  some  of  the  leading  bands  to  have  passed  in  the  direction 
they  were  going  towards  the  Settlement,  instead  of  pursuing  and 
turning  them  as  soon  as  they  were  seen  in  the  horizon,  others  would 
proibably  have  followed,  and  plenty  of  provisions  had  been  obtained. 
But  the  fugitive  supplies  of  the  chase  are  generally  a  poor  depend- 
ance,  and  the  colony  will  be  greatly  encouraged  should  the  domestic 
cattle  that  have  been  purchased  arrive  from  the  United  States.  The 
difficulties  which  the  Swiss  emigrants  haive  had  to  encounter,  and 
the  severity  of  the  climate  have  disheartened  many  of  them  from 
settling  in  the  country,  and  they  have  determined  on  going  to  a 
settlement  on 'the  Oliio  in  the  spring.  They  attended  divine  serviced 
on  the  Sabbath  during  my  stay,  and  expressed  much  gratitude  for  ^ 
my  reading  to  them  the  French  Testament  and  the  ministerial  duties 
I  performed  among  them. 

I  returned  to  the  Farm  where  a  report  reached  me,  which  was 
in  circulation,  upon  strong  grounds  of  suspicion,  that  a  most  de- 
liberate and  harbairous  murder  had  been  committed  by  one  of  the 
half-breeds  on  a  Canadian  freeman.  He  was  supposed  to  have  been 
instigated  to  the  bloody  deed  by  a  woman  he  lived  with,  and  whom 
he  received  from  the  Canadian  for  so  many  buffaloes  as  provision. 
Evidence,  however,  was  wanting,  it  was  thought,  that  would  justify 
his  being  sent  down  to  Montreal,  or  to  England  for  trial,  to  convict 
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him  there;  as  there  was  no  criminal  jurisdiction  established  within 
the  territories  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

March  25,  (1822). — The  thaw  "has  come  on  unexpectedly  early, 
and  caused  many  of  the  hunters  to  return  from  the  plains  with 
scarcely  any  provisions.  There  were  a  few  tame  'buffaloes  that  had 
been  reared  in  the  colony,  which  have  been  slaughtered,  and  to  save 
as  much  seed  corn  as  possible,  the  allowance  of  grain  is  given  out  to 
the  settlers  with  the  most  rigid  economy  by  the  Charge  d'  Affaires. 
There  was  a  general  shout  today  in  the  settlement  at  the  sight  of 
swans  and  geese,  as  the  sure  harbingers  of  Spring,  and  of  immense 
flocks  of  wild  fowl,  that  bend  their  course  in  the  Spring  to  the  north, 
as  in  the  fall  of  the  year  they  fly  to  the  south.  It  was  indeed  a 
cheerful  sight,  as  nearly  all  the  feathered  tribe  leave  us  during 
a  long  and  severe  winter.  In  this  season,  we  hear  only,  and  that  but 
very  seldom  the  croaking  of  the  raven,  the  chattering  of  the  mag- 
pie, or  the  tapping  of  the  woodpecker.  But  as  summer  bursts  upon 
us,  the  call  of  the  whip-poor-will  is  heard  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
and  the  solitude  of  the  woods  is  enlivened  with  a  rich  variety  of 
birds,  some  of  which  dazzle  the  eye  with  the  beauty  of  their  colours. 
They  have  no  notes  however  in  their  gay  plumage  or  melody  of 
sound,  which  catch,  and  delight  the  ear.  The  wild  fowl  are  mere 
birds  of  passage  at  the  Red  River,  and  hut  few  were  shot,  as  they 
passed  over  the  colony,  for  our  relief,  in  the  want  of  provisions.  Our 
numbers  increased  almost  daily,  from  the  return  of  the  settlers  from 
the  plains,  and  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  it  would  be  far  better 
to  kill  all  the  horses  and  dogs  in  the  settlement  for  food,  than  dis- 
tribute the  whole  of  the  grain,  so  as  to  be  without  seed  corn. 

April  5,  (1822). — One  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  arrived,  and  gave  us  the  welcome  promise,  (before  we 
were  actually  driven  to  the  above  extremity),  that  the  Colony  should 
receive  some  wheat  to  sow  from  the  Company's  Post  at  Bas  la 
Riviere,  on  Lake  Winipeg,  where  there  is  a  good  farm,  and  the  crops 
had  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  locusts.  When  cheered  by  this 
prospect,  the  information  reached  us,  that  a  party  of  Sioux  Indians 
were  on  their  way  to  the  Settlement.  As  their  intentions  in  visiting 
us  were  not  known,  and  being  apprehensive  that  more  blood  would 
be  shed  by  the  Saulteaux  if  they  came  down  to  Fort  Douglas,  it  was 
resolved  that  two  boats  should  be  manned  to  prevent  if  possible 
their  proceeding  any  farther  than  Pembina.  It  was  far  better  to 
present  an  imposing  force  to  them  on  the  borders  of  the  colony, 
than  to  suf¥er  them  to  come  down  amongst  us,  where  we  should 
have  been  completely  in  their  power,  in  our  scattered  habitations.  At 
the  request  of  the  chief  officer  I  accompanied  the  boats,  and  set  off 
with  him  for  the  Company's  Post  at  Pembina,  about  the  middle  of 
May.  We  arrived  on  the  Friday,  and  soon  after  divine  service  on 
the  Sunday  morning  the  Sioux  Indians  were  seen  marching  over  the 
plains,  with  several  colours  flying,  towards  the  Colony  Fort,  which 
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was  immediately  opposite  to  that  of  the  Company.  When  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  five  hundred  yards  from  us,  they  halted,  and  a  Saul- 
teaux  Indian  who  happened  to  be  at  Pembina,  immediately  stripped 
himself  naked,  and  rushed  towards  them  as  a  proof  of  his  courage. 
They  received  him  with  a  cold  reserve,  while  some  of  them  pointed 
their  guns  close  to  his  body.  He  then  mingled  with  the  party,  and 
we  conducted  them  to  the  Colony  Fort,  as  is  customary  when  In- 
dians are  supposed  to  visit  with  peaceable  and  friendly  intentions. 

As  soon  as  they  had  entered  the  Fort  they  placed  twO'  sentinels  at 
the  gate,  one  with  a  bow  and  arrows,  and  the  other  with  a  gun. 
There  was  something  like  military  discipline  among  them,  which 
they  had  probably  learned  during  the  late  American  war,  in  which 
they  were  engaged  by  the  English ;  many  of  them  were  of  a  remark- 
ably fine  stature  and  well-proportioned,  but  more  formed  for  agility 
than  strength.  Their  countenances  were  stamped  with  a  fierce  and 
barbarous  expression,  and  being  all  armed  with  either  long 
knives,  tomahaw^ks,  guns,  or  bows,  they  soon  encircled  and  formed 
a  guard  for  the  Chief  of  the  party.  After  a  short  time,  they  be- 
came very  restless,  and  searched  every  corner. and  outhouse  of  the 
Fort,  under  the  suspicion  that  some  treacherous  attack  might  be 
made  upon  them.  A  few  of  them  then  crossed  over  to  the  Com- 
pany's Post,  and  no  idea  was  entertained  but  that  they  would  con- 
duct themselves  peaceably.  Lipuor  w^as  given  them  at  both  posts ; 
and  as  I  was  standing  within  the  stockades  of  that  of  the  Company, 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  a  Chief  of  the  party  named  Wanatou, 
came  in  apparently  intoxicated,  and  snatching  a  gun  from  an  Indian 
who  stood  near  him,  he  fired  it  with  ball  in  a  manner  that  indicated 
some  evil  design.  Leaving  the  Fort  he  wrestled  with  another  for 
his  gun  which  he  fired  in  the  air,  and  went  immediately  to  the  other 
post,  where  it  was  supposed  they  had  taken  up  their  quarters  for  the 
night.  A  guard  being  mounted,  we  retired  to  rest,  but  were  dis- 
turbed about  eleven  o'clock  with  the  cry,  that  the  Sioux  Indians 
had  shot  and  scalped  an  Assiniboine,  who  with  two  others  had 
travelled  a  considerable  distance  to  smoke  the  calumet  with  them 
at  Pembina,  the  bloody  and  unsuspected  deed  was  committed  by 
Wanatou,  whose  intention  was  to  have  killed  the  other  two  had  they 
not  immediately  fled,  because  some  one,  or  a  party  of  their  nation 
had  stolen  a  horse  from  him  about  a  year  before.  As  soon  as  the 
scalp  was  taken  they  all  started  for  the  plains  with  this  notorious 
Chief,  who  had  shed  the  blood  of  ten  or  twelve  Indians  and  Ameri- 
cans before ;  and  who  bore  the  marks  of  having  been  several  times 
pierced  with  balls  by  his  enemies.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  to 
cut  off  the  heads  of  those  whom  they  slew  in  war,  and  to  carry 
them  away  as  trophies ;  but  these  were  found  cumbersome  in  the 
hasty  retreat  which  they  always  make  as  soon  as  they  have  killed 
their  enemy ;  they  are  now  satisfied  with  only  tearing  off  the  scalp. 
This  is  usually  taken  from  the  crown  of  the  head,  of  a  small  circular 
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size;  sometimes  however  they  take  the  whole  integuments  of  the 
skull,  with  which  they  ornament  their  war  jackets  and  leggins,  or 
twist  into  a  brush  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  off  the  mosquitoes  The 
scalp  is  their  glory  and  triumph,  and  is  often  carried  iby  women 
stretched  upon  a  stick,  and  hung  with  various  articles  so  as  to  make 
a  jingle  to  men  when  they  perform  the  war  dance. 

This  is  very  animated  and  striking,  as  they  generally  dance  com- 
pletely armed,  and  with  gestures  to  represent  their  mode  of  going 
to  war,  their  attack  upon  their  enemy,  the  scalping  of  those  who 
are  slain,  and  their  triumphant  return  as  conquerors.  They  go 
through  these  evolutions  in  such  a  wild  and  savage  manner  as  to 
frequently  excite  the  fears  of  the  European,  who  witnesses  the  war 
dance,  lest  it  should  terminate  in  a  bloody  conflict,  and  the  death  of 
most  of  the  party. 

We  returned  to  the  Forks,  after  having  seen  a  party  of  half- 
breeds  set  off  with  their  horses  and  carts  for  buffaloe  meat,  in  the 
same  direction  the  Sioux  Indians  were  gone.  They  were  advised  not 
to  follow  their  track- so  immediately;  but  the  want  of  provisions  led 
them  to  neglect  this  advice ;  and  in  about  a  fortnight  afterwards 
we  were  informed,  that  they  had  been  fired  upon  in  their  encamp- 
ment in  the  dawn  of  the  morning  (the  time  when  Indians  generally 
make  their  attack)  that  two  of  them  were  killed,  a  third  mortally 
wounded,  and  that  all  their  horses  were  stolen.  It  was  strongly  sus- 
pected though  never  ascertained  as  a  fact,  that  this  savage  deed  was 
committed  by  the  Indians  who  had  so  recently  left  Pembina;  as 
well  as  the  scalping  of  one  of  the  Company's  servants  who  was  killed 
a  short  time  afterwards  within  a  mile  of  the  Fort. 

The  Sioux  are  a  great  nation,  spread  over  a  vast  country,  be- 
tween the  'Mississippi  and  Pembina;  along  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
souri, and  towards  the  Saskashawan.  They  are  divided  into  num- 
erous tribes,  called  Sisatoones,  Yanktoons,  Wapatoones,  and  others, 
with  the  Assiniboines  or  Stone  Indians,  who  are  recognized  as  de~ 
scendants  or  seceders,  by  a  similarity  of  language  and  customs.  Ott 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers  they  have  small: 
villages,  where  they  grow  Indian  corn,  pumpkins,  and  water  melons ;; 
but  they  live  principally  on  the  plains  in  the  chase  of  the  buffaloe. 


May  24.  (1823).— By  the  arrival  of  the  boats  from  Qu'  Appelle, 
'  I  received  another  little  Indian  boy  for  admission  into  the  school ; 
and  felt  encouraged  in  the  persuasion,  that  should  we  extend  our 
travels  among  the  Indians,  and  make  known  to  them  our  simple 
object  in  visiting  them  as  Missionaries,  many  probably  among  the 
different  tribes  who  traded  at  the  Company's  Posts,  would  be 
gradually  led  to  give  up  their  children  for  education.  I  had  now 
several  under  my  care,  who  could  converse  pretty  freely  in  English, 
and  were  beginning  to  read  tolerably  well,  repeating  the  Lord's 
prayer  correctly.   The  primary  object  in  teaching  them,  was  to  give 
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them  a  religious  education ;  but  the  use  of  the  bow  was  not  to  be  for- 
gotten, and  they  were  hereafter  to  be  engaged  in  hunting,  as  op- 
portunities and  circumstances  might  allow.  As  agriculture  was  an 
important  branch  in  the  system  of  instruction,  I  had  given  them 
some  small  portions  of  ground  to  cultivate ;  and  I  never  saw  Euro- 
pean schoolboys  more  delighted  than  they  were,  in  hoeing  and 
planting  their  separate  gardens.  Nor  were  the  parents  of  these  boys 
insensible  to  the  care  and  kindness  that  were  shewn  to  them.  I  was 
told  by  one  of  the  Company's  officers,  that  before  he  left  Qu'appelle 
for  the  colony,  he  saw  the  father  of  the  boy  I  had  received  from  the 
Indian  tents,  after  my  visit  to  that  quarter,  and  asked  him  to  part 
with  a  fine  horse  that  he  was  riding,  which  he  refused  to  do,  saying 
that  he  kept  it  for  the  "Black  Robe,"  a  name  by  which  they  dis- 
tinguished me  from  the  Catholic  priests,  whom  they  call  the  ''Long 
Robe,"  for  taking  care  of  his  boy.  He  repeated  his  application  for 
the  horse  with  the  tempting  offer  of  some  rum ;  but  the  Indian  was 
firm  in  his  intention  of  keeping  it,  as  a  present  for  kindness  shewn  to 
his  child.  This  was  gratitude  ;  and  I  left  directions,  in  my  absence 
from  the  Settlement,  that  should  he  bring  it  down,  he  should  be  treat- 
ed with  all  possible  kindness  ;  and  amply  repaid  with  bLmkets,  or  any 
useful  European  articles  that  he  might  want  and  which  could  be 
procured,  in  return  for  the  gift  of  his  horse. 

It  was  now  hinted  to  me,  that  the  interest  I  was  taking  in  the 
education  of  the  native  children,  had  already  excited  the  fears  of 
some  of  the  chief  factors  and  traders,  as  to  the  extent  to  which  it 
might  be  carried.  Though  a  few  conversed  liberally  with  me  on  the 
subject,  there  were  others  who  were  apprehensive  that  the  exten- 
sion of  knowledge  among  the  natives,  and  the  locating  them  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  where  practicable,  would  operate  as  an  injury 
to  the  fur  trade.  My  reply  on  the  contrary  was,  that  if  Christian 
knowledge  were  gradually  diffused  among  the  natives  throughout 
the  vast  territory  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  from  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic  to  those  of  the  North  Pacific,  it  would  best  promote  the 
honour  and  advantages  of  all  parties  concerned  in  the  fur  trade,  rnd 
which  I  was  persuaded  was  the  general  enlightened  opinion  of  the 
Directors  in  London. 

The  28th.  (1822,  May).  The  settlers  have  been  busily  employed 
of  late  in  getting  in  their  seed  corn,  and  much  more  has  been  sown 
than  was  expected  a  short  time  ago,  from  the  prudent  management 
of  the  grain,  by  the  Charge  d'  Affaires  of  the  Colony,  in  the  dearth 
of  provisions ;  and  from  the  supply  which  we  have  received  from 
Bas  la  Riviere.  The  sturgeon  season  also  has  been  very  successful, 
which  has  in  some  measure  brightened  the  countenances  of  a  people, 
who  have  passed  a  long  and  severe  winter,  without  ''the  sound  of  the 
mill  stones,  and  the  light  of  the  candle/' 
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Chapter  IV. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  (1822),  the  light  canoe  arrived  from  Mon- 
treal, which  brought  me  letters  from  England ;  and  no  one  ever 
received  news  from  a  far  country,  which  gladdened  the  heart  more 
than  these  letters  did  mine.  My  family  were  all  well ;  a-id  a  liberal 
provision  had  been  made,  for  a  Missionary  establishment  at  the  Red 
River,  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  native  Indian  cliildren, 
by  the  Church  Missionary  Society  

Soon  after  the  express  canoe  arrived,  a  Director  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  and  an  executor  of  the  late  Earl  of  Selkirk,  came  to 
the  settlement,  via  Montreal.  I  accompanied  him  to  Pembina;  and 
he  acted  upon  the  opinion,  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  distant  and 
extreme  point  of  the  colony, who  were  principally  hunters,  were  living 
too  near  the  supposed  line  of  demarcation,  between  the  British  terri- 
tories and  the  United  States ;  and  that  it  would  be  far  better  for 
them  to  remove  down  to  the  Forks ;  where,  if  the  industry  of  the 
colonists  was  more  concentrated,  it  would  tend  more  to  their  pro- 
tection and  prosperity.  Many  promised  to  comply  with  this  sugges- 
tion. On  our  return,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  opening,  with  divine 
service,  the  building,  (though  it  was  not  finihed)  which  was  intend- 
ed as  a  school  house  and  a  temporary  place  of  divine  worship.  ..... 

July  18.  (1822). — We  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  new 
sown  grain  promise  well  for  a  crop ;  and  great  hopes  are  entertained 
that  it  will  this  year  escape  the  ravages  of  the  locusts.  Under 
this  sanguine  expectation,  I  left  the  colony,  with  the  Director,  on 
the  22d,  on  my  annual  visit  to  York  Factory,  taking  the  route  of 
Maitobah  Lake.  As  we  passed  this  fine  and  extensive  sheet  of 
water,  we  saw  occasionally  some  beautiful  points,  or  blufifs  of  wood, 
and  the  most  striking  and  romantic  scenery  that  can  be  presented  to 
the  eye.  The  waters  abound  with  fish ;  and  the  alluvial  soil  of  some 
parts,  near  the  banks  of  the  lake,  promises  every  encouragement  to 
the  active  industry  of  the  agriculturist.  A  tribe  of  Indians,  who 
traverse  this  part  of  the  country,  have  gardens  in  which  they  grow 
potatoes  and  pumpkins ;  and  were  encouragement  given  them,  by 
the  presence  and  superintendence  of  a  Missionary,  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  and  the  assistance  of  a  plough  and  seed  corn,  afforded 
them  from  the  Colony,  with  the  view  to  establish  them  in  a  village, 
there  is  little  doubt,  that  they  would  gradually,  or  indeed  soon,  be- 
come so  far  civilized,  as  to  promote  the  formation  of  a  school  among 
them  for  the  education  of  their  children.  We  proceeded  on  our 
way,  through  the  Dauphin  River,  into  Lake  Winipeg,  and  arrived 
at  Norway  House,  in  about  a  week  after  we  left  the  Settlement. 

When  within  about  fifty  miles  of  York  Fort,  two  -Indians  paddled 
their  canoe  to  the  side  of  the  boat,  and  requested  that  I  would  take 
a  little  boy,  who  was  with  them,  under  my  charge.  This  I  consented 
to  do,  if  they  would  bring  him  to  me  on  my  return  to  the  Colony  ; 
and  I  threw  him  a  blanket,  as  he  was  almost  naked,  and  suffering  ap- 
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parently  from  cold.  In  landing  at  the  Factory,'  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  Captain  Franklin,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  Northern 
Land  Expedition,  recently  returned  from  their  arduous  journey  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine  River,  and  waiting  for  the  return  of 
the  Company's  ship  to  England.  An  Esquimaux  Indian,  who  ac- 
companied the  expedition  as  one  of  the  guides,  named  Augustus, 
and  who  survived  the  supposed  fate  of  his  companion,  Junius,  often 
came  to  my  room,  and  interested  me  with  his  conversation  in  Eng- 
lish, which  was  tolerably  well  understood  by  him,  from  the  instruc- 
tions he  had  received  during  his  travels.  He  belongs  to  a  tribe  that 
annually  visits  Churchill  Factory,  from  the  northward ;  and  often 
assures  me  that  "'Esquimaux  want  white  man  to  come  and  teach 
them and  tells  me,  that  they  would  "make  snow  house,  good, 
properly,  for  him  in  winter ;  and  bring  plenty  of  musk  oxen  and  deer 
for  him  to  eat.'  Capt.  Franklin  expressed  much  interest  for  this 
harmless  race  of  Indians ;  and  having  spoken  to  the  Governor  of  this 
northern  district,  I  have  resolved  upon  visiting  Churchill,  next 
July,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  the  tribe  on  their  visit  to  that  Factory, 
and  to  obtain  information,  as  to  the  practicability  of  sending:  a 
schoolmaster  amongst  them,  or  forming  a  school  for  the  education 
of  their  children. 

During  my  stay  at  the  Factory,  we  held  the  first  anniversary  meet- 
ing of  the  Auxiliary  Bible  Society,  and  were  warmlv  assisted,  by 
Captain  Franklin  and  the  srentlemen  of  the  expedition.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  amount  of  donations  and  annual  subscriptions  for 
the  past  year,  i.  e.,  from  Sept.  2nd,  1821,  when  the  Societv  was 
first  form'ed,  to  Sept.  2nd,  1822,  was  200 £.  Os.  6d..  the  whole  of 
which  sum  was  remitted  to  the  parent  institution  in  London :  and 
the  very  encouraging  sum  of  sixty  pounds  was  subscribed  at  the 
meeting,  towards  the  collection  for  the  second  year. 

There  were  but  a  few  persons  who  came  out  by  the  ship  for  the 
Colony  this  year,  as  the  succession  of  difficulties  we  had  met  with 
had  lessened  the  encouragement  to  emigrate  to  this  quarter.  Among 
those  who  came,  however,  was  a  young  woman,  as  the  intended  wife 
of  the  school  master,  who  was  appointed  by  the  Church  ^Missionary 
Society,  to  assist  in  teaching  at  the  ^Mission  Establishment  at  Red 
River.  I  obtained  a  little  boy  and  srirl  from  an  Indian  tent  at  the 
Factory,  to  accompany  her,  in  addition  to  those  who  are  already 
there.  The  features  of  the  boy  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  Esquimaux ;  but  there  was  a  shade  of  difference  between  the 
little  girl,  and  Indians  of  entire  blood,  which  was  particularly  seen 
in  the  colour  of  her  hair.  It  was  not  of  that  jet  black,  which  is 
common  with  the  Indians  in  general ,  and  which  is  the  case  with 
many  of  the  children  belonging  to  the  tribes,  or  individual  families 
who  visit,  or  are  much  about  the  different  Factories.  I  often  met 
with  half-caste  children,  whose  parents  had  died  or  deserted  them : 


'See  Capt.   Franklin's  Journey  to  the  Coppermine   River   (2d  Ed.)   II.,  270. 
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who  are  growing  up  with  numbers  at  the  different  posts  in  great  de- 
pravity. Should  their  education  he  neglected,  as  it  has  hitherto  been, 
and  should  they  be  led  to  ''find  their  grounds,''  with  the  Indians, 
it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  if  at  any  time  hereafter  they 
should  collectively  or  in  parties,  threaten  the  peace  of  the  country, 
and  the  safety  of  the  trading  Posts. 

Sept.  4.  (1822). — The  Indians  who  brought  the  boy  in  the  canoe 
to  the  boat  on  my  way  to  the  Factory  met  me  on  my  return,  and  he 
is  taking  his  passage  with  the  other  two  children  to  the  Settlement. 
Though  I  have  now  made  the  voyage  several  times  from  York  Fort 
to  the  Colony,  I  do  not  find  that  the  labour  and  difficulty  of  the  way 
are  at  all  relieved.  Some  parts  of  the  tracking  ground  might 
evidently  be  improved  by  cutting  away  the  willows  at  the  edges  of 
the  river ;  and  the  track  over  a  few  of  the  portages  might  also  be 
made  better ;  some  of  the  large  stones^  likewise  might  be  removed 
when  the  water  is  low,  which  is  expeditiously  done  by  digging  a  large 
hole  by  the  side  and  undermining  them ;  when  they  are  rolled  over 
and  buried.  But  to  improve  the  passage  materially,  appears  to  me 
to  be  impracticable,  from  the  shallowness  of  the  water,  and  the 
rapidity  of  the  current  in  many  of  the  rivers.  We  saw  that  beautiful 
phenomenon,  called  the  Aurora  Borealis,  or  the  northern  lights,  on 
most  clear  evenings,  consisting  of  long  columns  of  clear  white  light, 
shooting  across  the  heavens  with  a  tremulous  motion,  and  altering 
slowly  to  a  variety  of  shapes.  At  times  they  were  very  brilliant, 
and  appeared  suddenly  in  different  parts  of  the  sky,  where  none  had 
been  seen  before.!  It  has  been  observed,  that  this  phenomenon  is 
not  vivid  in  very  high  latitudes,  and  that  its  seat  appears  to  be  about 
the  latitude  of  60. 

]\Iany  of  the  Indians  have  a  pleasing  and  romantic  idea*  of  this 
meteor.  Thev  Relieve  the  northern  lights  to  be  the  spirits  of  their 
departed  friends  dancing  in  the  clouds,  and  when  they  are  remark- 
ably bright,  at  which  time  they  vary  most  in  form  and  situation,  they 
say  that  their  decea>sed  friends  are  making  merry. 

The  northern  Indians  call  the  Aurora  Borealis  "Edthin,  i.  e.  Deer, 
from  having  found  that  when  a  hairy  deer-skin  is  briskly  stroked 
with  the  hand  in  a  dark  nig^ht,  it  will  emit  many  sparks  of  electrical 
fire  as  the  back  of  a  cat  will." 

On  the  5th  of  October  (1822)  we  reached  the  encampment  of 
Pigewis,  the  chief  of  the  Red  River  Indians  ;  and  on  pitching  our 
tents  for  the  night  a  little  way  farther  up  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
he  came  with  his  eldest  son  and  another  Indian  and  drank  tea  with 
me  in  the  evening  

'We  had  an  unusually  fine  passage  from  the  Factory;  and  in  our 
approach  to  Fort  Douglas,  we  were  cheered  with  the  sight  of  several 
stacks  of  corn  standing  near  to  some  of  the  settlers'  houses,  and  were 
informed,  not  only  of  a  good  harvest,  but  also  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  head  of  cattle  having  arrived  at  the  colony,  from  the 
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Illinois  territory.  These  were  encouraging  circumstances,  and  I 
saw  with  peculiar  pleasure,  a  stack  of  wheat  near  the  Mission 
School,  which  had  'been  raised,  with  nearly  two  hundred  'bushels  of 
potatoes,  from  the  ground  that  we  had  cultivated  near  it;  and  hav- 
ing purchased  two  cows  for  the  establishment,  our  minds  were 
relieved  from  anxiety  as  to  provisions  for  the  children  during  the 
winter,  as  well  as  from  the  quantity  of  grain  that  might  be  collected, 
till  another  harvest.  Our  fears  were  kept  alive  however,  as  to  the 
safety  of  the  Settlement,  by  being  informed  of  another  horrid  mass- 
acre of  four  hunters,  a  woman,  and  a  little  girl,  on  the  plains  near 
Pembina,  by  the  Sioux  Indians.  Their  bodies  were  dreadfully 
mangled,  and  the  death  of  the  little  girl  was  attended  with  atrocious 
barbarity.  When  the  Indians  first  approached  and  made  their  attack 
on  the  party,  she  concealed  herself  under  one  of  the  carts ;  but 
hearing  the  screams  of  her  friends  as  the  savages  were  butchering 
them,  she  ran  from  the  place  of  her  concealment,  and  was  shot 
through  with  an  arrow  as  she  was  running  to  escape.  The  frequent 
massacre  of  the  hunters  by  the  Sioux  Indians,  and  the  constant 
alarm  excited  at  the  Settlement,  by  reports  that  they  would  come 
down  with  the  savage  intention  of  scalping  us,  call  for  some  military 
protection.  A  small  party  stationed  at  the  Colony,  would  not  only 
be  the  means  of  enforcing  any  civil  process  in  the  punishment  of 
delinquents  among  the  Colonists,  but  afforded  that  security  in  their 
habitations,  which  would  stimulate  them  to  make  improvements,  and 
to  a  more  active  industry  upon  the  soil,  while  it  would  have  the  best 
effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  Indians  at  large. 

Nov.  4,  (1832).  A  party  of  hunters  have  just  returned,  bringing 
in  some  venison  of  the  red  deer,  of  stag,  which  is  sometimes  killed 
at  the  distance  of  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the  Colony. 

The  18th.  (1823).  The  attendance  on  divine  worship  is  much 
improved  on  the  Sabbath,  from  the  accommodation  the  building- 
affords,  and  I  hope  to  complete  it  in  the  ensuing  spring.  We  have 
a  considerable  number  of  half-caste  children,  and  some  adult  Indian 
women,  married  to  Europeans,  who  attend  a  Sunday-school,  for 
gratuitous  instruction ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  their  numbers  will 
increase  considerably  in  the  spring  

The  winter  has  again  set  in,  and  many  of  the  settlers  are  thresh- 
ing their  crops ;  and  from  the  best  information  I  can  obtain,  the 
return  of  wheat  has  been  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  bushels  per 
acre.  Barley,  may  be  stated  at  the  same  produce ;  but  where  sown 
in  small  quantities,  and  under  particular  cultivation,  I  have  heard  of 
thirty,  forty,  and  fifty  fold  being  reaped.  Taking  the  average  of 
the  general  crop,  however,  I  think  it  may  be  fairly  stated  at  the 
above  increase,  without  the  trouble  of  manuring.  That  useful 
article  of  food,  the  potatoe,  thrives  well,  and  returns  upon  an  averas^e 
thirty  bushels  for  one.  Indian  corn  is  grown ;  and  every  kind  of 
garden  vegetable,  with  water  melons,  and  pumpkins,  comes  to  great 
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perfected,  when  spared  by  the  locusts.  Some  have  raised  the  to- 
'bacco  plant,  but  it  has  not  yet  met  with  a  fair  trial,  any  more  than 
the  sowing  of  hemp  and  flax.  I  failed  in  the  experiment  of  sowing 
some  winter  wheat,  which  I  brought  with  me  from  England ;  but 
I  attribute  this  failure  to  its  'being  sown  in  an  exposed  situation  and 
too  early  in  the  autumn,  the  plant  having  been  of  too  luxuriant  a 
growth  before  the  severe  frosts  came  on.  If  sown  in  sheltered 
spots,  and  later  in  the  season,  there  is  every  probability  of  its  sur- 
viving the  winter,  which  would  be  a  great  advantage  in  agri- 
culture, from  the  short  period  we  have  for  preparing  the  land  and 
sowing  it  in  the  spring.  We  have  no  fruit  trees,  but  if  introduced, 
they  would  no  doubt  thrive  at  the  Colony.  We  got  a  few  rasp- 
berries in  the  woods,  and  strawberries  from  the  plains  in  summer ; 
and  on  the  route  to  York  Factory,  we  meet  with  black  and  red  cur- 
rants, gooseberries,  and  cranberries.  There  is  a  root  which  is 
found  in  large  quantities,  and  generally  called  by  the  settlers,  the 
Indian  potatoe.  It  strongly  resembles  the  Jerusalem  artichoke,  and 
is  eaten  by  the  natives  in  a  raw  state ;  but  when  boiled  it  is  not  badly 
flavoured.  The  characteristic  improvidence  of  the  Indians,  and  their 
precarious  means  of  subsistence,  will  often  reduce  them  to  extreme 
want,  and  I  have  seen  them  collecting  small  roots  in  the  swamps,  and 
eating  the  inner  rind  of  the  poplar  tree,  and  havijig  recourse  to  a 
variety  of  berries,  which  are  found  in  abundance  in  many  parts  of 
the  country. 

Chapter  V. 

January  1,  1823  

The  climate  of  Red  River  is  found  to  be  remarkably  healthy  

 We  know  of  no  epidemic,  nor  is  a  cough  scarcely  ever  heard 

amongst  us.  The  only  cry  of  affliction,  in  breathing  a  sharp  pure 
air,  that  creates  a  keen  appetite,  has  been,  ''Je  nai  rien  pour  manger," 
and  death  has  rarely  taken  place  amongst  the  inhaibitants,  except  by 
accident  and  extreme  old  age.  It  is  far  otherwise,  however,  with  the 
natives  of  the  country,  who  from  the  hardships  and  incessant  toil 
they  undergo  in  seeking  provisions,  look  old  at  forty,  and  the  women 
at  a  much  earlier  age ;  while  numbers  die,  at  an  early  stage  of  their 
suffering  existence,  of  pulmonary  consumptions.  These  are  so  com- 
mon, that  they  may  be  considered  as  the  unavoidable  consequence 
of  privations  and  immoderate  fatigue,  which  they  endure  in  hunting 
and  in  war ;  and  of  being  continually  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of 

the  seasons..  During  the  winter  months, -a  north-westerly 

wind,  which  is  synonymous  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  with  ex- 
cessive cold,  generally  prevails ;  and  even  in  sultry  weather,  the 
moment  that  the  wind  veers  from  the  south  to  that  quarter,  its 
chilling  influence  is  immediately  felt  in  the  sudden  transition  from 
heat  to  cold.  In  summer,  a  southerly  wind  blows  commonly  with 
considerable  heat,  and  often  in  heavy  gales,  is  accompanied  with 
violent  torrents  of  rain,  and  much  thunder. 
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The  4th.  (January,  1823). — The  Indians  around  us  generally  di- 
vide into  small  parties  for  the  better  support  of  their  families  during 
the  winter  months ;  and  in  their  rambling  existence  in  search  of 
animals  for  provisions.  Pigewis  and  a  few  others,  occupying  two 
lodges,  called  on  me  to-day,  saying  that  they  were  starving.  The 
woods  which  they  generally  hunted  were  burnt  to  a  great  extent 
during  the  last  autumn,  and  they  had  only  killed  a  bear,  and  a  few 
martins,  with  occasionally  a  rabbit,  as  a  subsistence  for  the  last  two 
months.  This  was  their  report,  though  they  often  deceive  in  their 
lounging  habits  of  begging  at  your  residence.  I  assisted  them  with 
a  little  Indian  rice  and  some  potatoes,  on  their  promise  to  strike 
their  tents,  and  proceed  to  some  other  hunting  grounds  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  When  they  visit  under  these  destitute  circumstances, 
they  are  often  exceedingly  troublesome,  acknowledging  no  right  of 
restraint  in  being  shut  out  from  your  presence  ;  they  enter  your  dwell- 
ing without  ceremony,  and  covet  almost  everything  that  they  see.  ^ 
With  a  view,  therefore,  to  keep  them  from  my  room  in  the  evening, 
I  sent  some  tea  and  sugar  with  a  little  flour,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  my  tea  with  them  in  one  of  their  tents.  I  was  accompanied 
with  one  of  the  Indian  boys  from  the  school  as  an  interpreter,  who 
now  acted  well  in  that  capacity,  from  the  great  progress  he  had  made 
in  speaking  English,  and  found  them  all  encircling  a  small  fire,  by  the 
side  of  which  they  had  placed  a  buffaloe  robe  for  me  to  sit  down 
upon.  The  pipe  was  immediately  lighted  by  an  Indian  whom  we 
generally  call  'Pigewis's  Aid-de-Camp ;'  and  having  pointed  the 
stem  to  the  heavens  and  then  to  the  earth,  he  gave  the  first  whifif  to 
the  'Master  of  Life,  and  afterwards  handed  it  to  me.  Pigewis  then 
delivered  what  I  understood  to  be  an  address  to  the  Great  Spirit,  and 
the  party  seated  around  him  used  an  expression,  apparently  of  as- 
sent, in  the  middle  and  conclusion  of  his  speech.  .  .  .  ,  

Pigewis  breakfasted  with  me  on  the  following  morning;  and  his 
general  remarks  in  conversation  gave  me,  as  they  had  done  before, 
a  favourable  opinion  of  his  penetration  and  mental  ability.  *  The 
active  efforts  of  his  mind,  however,  are  confined  principally  to 
those  subjects  which  immediately  affect  his  present  wants  or  en- 
joyments  

Before  Pigewis  left  me,  his  sister  arrived,  who  was  then  living 
with  a  very  lazy  bad  Indian,  and  asked  me  to  tske  her  eldest  boy, 
whose  father  was  dead,  into  the  school.  Though  much  above  the 
usual  age  of  admission  upon  the  establishment,  I  consented  to  receive 
him;  and  they  both  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  him,  remarking 
that  they  were  sure  I  should  keep  him  well.  The  whole  party  then 
set  off  towards  some  fresh  hunting  grounds,  and  it  was  my  hope  and 
expectation  that  I  should  see  nothing  more  of  them  till  the  spring. 
The  boy  was  comfortably  clothed,  and  he  appeared  to  be  well  satisfied 
with  the  rest  at  the  school,  and  had  begun  to  learn  the  English 
alphabet,  when  to  my  surprise,  I  found  the  mother,  with  the  Indian, 
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in  my  room,  in  about  a  week  after  they  had  left  the  Settlement  with 
Pigwis,  saying  that  they  had  parted  from  him  in  consequence  of 
their  not  being  able  to  obtain  any  provision ;  and  that  ''they  thought 
it  long"  since  they  had  seen  the  boy.  He  was  permitted  to  go  from 
the  schoolhouse  to  their  tent,  which  they  had  pitched  near  me  in 
the  woods,  almost  daily  without  restraint,  till  at  length  he  refused  to 
return.  I  repeated  my  request  for  him  without  effect ;  and  having 
my  suspicion  excited,  that  they  would  take  him  away  for  the  sake 
of  the  clothing  and  blankets  which  I  had  given  him,  I  determined 
upon  having  them  again,  as  an  example  to  deter  others  from  prac- 
tising the  like  imposition.  The  parties  were  angry  at  my  determin- 
ation, and  looking  upon  the  medicine  bag  that  was  suspended  on  the 
willows  near  the  tent,  and  which  is  carried  by  most  of  the  Indians, 
as  a  sacred  depository  for  a  few  pounded  roots,  some  choice  bits  of 
earth,  or  a  variety  of  articles  which  they  only  know  how  to  appreciate 
with  superstitious  regard,  they  told  me  that  ''they  had  bad  medi- 
cine for  those  who  displeased  them."  I  insisted,  however,  on  the 
return  of  the  articles  I  had  given  to  the  boy,  and  obtained  them ; 
at  the  same  time  promising  that  if  he  would  go  'back  to  the  school- 
house,  he  should  have  his  clothes  again;  but  added,  that  "it  would 
never  be  allowed  for  Indians  to  bring  their  children  to  the  school, 
which  was  established  to  teach  them  what  was  for  their  happiness, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  getting  them  clothed  and  provided  with 
blankets,  and  then  to  entice  them  to  leave  it." 

Jan.  20,  (1823). — The  severity  of  the  winter  has  driven  a  num- 
ber of  wolves  to  hover  about  the  Settlement  in  search  of  pro- 
visions ;  they  are  perfectly  harmless  however,  as  they  are  met  singly, 
and  skulk  away  like  a  dog  conscious  of  having  committed  a  theft. 
But  in  packs,  they  kill  the  horses,  and  are  formidable  to  encounter. 
In  the  pursuit  of  buffaloes  and  the  deer  on  the  plains,  they  are  known 
to  form  a  crescent,  and  to  hurry  their  prey  over  precipices,  or  upon 
the  steep  muddy  banks  of  a  river,  where  they  devour  them.  No 
instance  has  occurred  of  their  having  seized  any  of  the  children 
of  the  settlers,  though  they  sometimes  kill  and  eat  the  carcasses  of 
the  dogs  close  to  their  houses   .  . 

A  daughter  has  driven  her  aged  Indian  father,  lashed,  in  his 
buffalo  robe,  on  a  sledge,  to  the  Colony.  He  appeared  to  be  in 
a  very  weak  and  dying  state,  and  has  suffered  much  from  the  want 
of  provisions.  I  was  much  pleased  with  this  instance  of  filial  af- 
fection and  care  

The  old  man  who  was  brought  to  the  Settlement,  by  his  daughter 
for  relief  soon  recovered,  so  as  to  become  exceedingly  troublesome 
by  coming  almost  daily  to  my  room.  I  succeeded  at  length  in  start- 
ing them  for  some  hunters'  tents  on  the  plains,  where  they  expressed 
a  wish  to  go,  if  supplied  with  provisions  to  carry  them  there,  by 
killing  a  small  dog,  and  giving  it  to  them  for  food.  An  ox  would 
not  have  been  more  acceptable  to  a  distressed  European  family  than 
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this  animal  wa«  to  these  Indians.    But  on  leaving  me,  two  more 
families  came  to  my  residence  in  a  state  of  starvation.  Necessity 
had  compelled  them  to  eat  their  dogs,  and  they  themselves  were 
harnessed  to  their  sledges,  dragging  them  in  a  most  wTetched  and 
emaciated  condition.    One  of  the  men  appeared  to  be  reduced  to 
the  last  stage  of  existence,  and  upon  giving  him  a  fish  and  a  few 
cooked  potatoes,  such  was  his  natural  affection  for  his  children, 
that,  instead  of  voraciously  devouring  the  small  portion  of  food, 
he  divided  it  into  morsels,  and  gave  it  to  them  in  the  most  affection- 
ate manner.    His  children  from  their  appearance  had  partaken  of 
by  far  the  largest  share  of  that  scanty  supply  which  he  had  lately 
been  able  to  obtain  in  hunting.    They  pitched  their  tents  at  a  short 
distance  below  in  the  woods,  and  the  poor  man  came  to  me  next 
morning  with  the  request  that  I  would  bleed  him  for  a  violent  pain 
which  he  complained  of  in  his  side.    This  I  refused  to  do,  and  gave 
him  a  note  to  the  medical  gentleman  of  the  Colony,  promising  to  call 
on  him  the  next  day.    When  I  s*aw  him  I  found  that  he  had  not 
delivered  the  note,  but  had  bled  himself  in  the  foot  with  the  flint 
from  his  gun,  and  spoke  of  having  experienced  considerable  relief. 
The  party  were  dreadfully  distressed  for  provisions,  and  had  actual- 
ly collected  at  their  tents  the  remains  of  a  dog  which  had  died,  with 
part  of  the  head  of  a  horse,  that  had  been  starved  to  death  in  the 
severity  of  the  winter,  and  which  was  the  only  part  of  the  animal 
that  was  left  by  the  wolves.   The  head  of  the  dog  was  boiling  in  the 
kettle,  and  that  of  the  horse  was  suspended  over  it,  to  receive  the 
smoke  of  the  fire,  in  the  preparation  for  cooking;  while  the  children 
were  busily  employed  in  breaking  some  bones  which  they  had 
picked  up,  with  an  axe,  and  which  they  were  sucking  in  their  raw 
state  for  their  moisture.    This  was  the  suffering  extremity  not  of 
lazy  bad  Indians,  but  of  those  who  bore  the  character  of  good 
hunters,  and  were  particularly  careful  of  their  families;  and  I  feat- 
it  is  the  case  of  many  more  from  the  exhausted  state  of  animals  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Red  River;  and  from  the  frequent  fires  that 
occur  in  the  plains,  which  extend  also  to  the  destruction  of  the 
woods. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  month  we  had  another  melanchol\' 
proof  of  the  Indians  suft"ering  extreme  want  from  the  few  animals 
that  were  to  be  met  with  during  the  winter.  An  Indian  with  his 
wife  on  their  arrival  gave  me  to  understand  that  they  had  been  with- 
out food  for  twenty  days,  and  had  lost  their  three  children  by 
starvation.  Their  appearance  was  that  of  a  melancholy  dejection, 
and  I  had  my  suspicions  excited  at  the  time  that  they  had  eaten 
them.  This  w'as  confirmed  afterwards  by  the  bones  and  hands  of  one 
of  the  children  being  found  near  some  ashes  at  a  place  where  they 
said  they  had  encamped,  and  suffered  much  misery.  It  appears 
that  two  of  their  children  died  from  want,  whom  they  cooked  and 
eat,  and  that  they  afterwards  killed  the  other  for  a  subsistence  in 
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their  dire  necessity.  I  asked  this  Indian,  as  I  did  the  other,  whether 
from  having  suffered  so  much,  it  was  not  far  better  to  do  as  the 
white  people  did  and  cultivate  the  ground,  he  said,  "Yes" ;  a-nd  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  do  so  if  he  could  obtain  tools,  seed  wheat  and 

potatoes  to  plant  There  was  a  time  when  the  Indians 

themselves  had  begun  to  collect  into  a  kind  of  village  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  Red  River,  had  cultivated  spots  of  ground,  and  had 
even  erected  something  of  a  lodge  for  the  purpose  of  performing 
some  of  their  unmeaning  ceremonies  of  ignorance  and  heathenism, 
and  to  which  the  Indians  of  all  the  surrounding  country  were  accus- 
tomed at  certain  seasons  to  repair ;  hut  fears  were  entertained  that 
the  natives  would  be  diverted  from  hunting  furs  to  idle  cere- 
monies, and  an  effectual  stop  was  put  to  all  further  improvement,  by 
the  spirit  of  opposition  that  then  existed  in  the  country  between  the 
two  rival  Fur  Companies. 

March  10,  (1823)  Several  adult  married  Indian  wo- 
men attended  the  Sunday  School,  with  many  half-caste  children  to  be 
taught  to  read,  and  to  receive  religious  instruction,  which  gave  me 
an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  what  the  notions  of  the  Indians  were 
concerning  the  flood  and  the  creation  of  the  world.  They  appeared 
either  to  be  ignorant,  or  unwilling  to  relate  any  traditionary  stories 
that  they  might  have  as  to  the  original  formation  of  the  world,  but 
spoke  of  an  universal  deluge,  which  they  said  was  commonly  believed 
by  all  Indians.  When  the  flood  came,  and  destroyed  the  world, 
they  say  that  a  very  great  man,  called  Waesackooshack,  made  a 
large  raft,  and  embarked  with  otters,  beavers,  deer,  and  other  kinds 
of  animals.  After  it  had  floated  upon  the  waters  for  some  time, 
he  put  out  an  otter,  with  a  long  piece  of  shagganappy  or  leathern 
cord  tied  to  its  leg,  and  it  dived  very  deep  without  finding  any 
bottom,  and  was  drowned.  He  then  put  out  a  beaver,  which  was 
equally  unsuccessful,  and  shared  the  same  fate.  At  length  he  threw 
out  a  musk-rat,  that  dived  and  brought  up  a  little  mud  in  its  mouth, 
which  Waesackooshack  took,  and  placing  in  the  palm  of  his  hand, 
be  blew  upon  it,  till  it  greatly  enlarged  itself,  and  formed  a  good  piece 
of  the  earth.  He  then  turned  out  a  deer  that  soon  returned,  which 
led  him  to  suppose  that  the  earth  was  not  large  enough,  and  blowing 
upon  it  again  its  size  was  greatly  increased,  so  that  a  loon  which 
he  then  sent  out  never  returned.  The  new  earth  being  now  of  a 
sufficient  size,  he  turned  adrift  all  the  animals  that  he  had  preserved. 
He  is  supposed  still  to  have  some  intercourse  with  and  power  over 
them  as  well  as  over  the  Indians,  who  pray  to  him  to  protect  them 
and  keep  them  alive  

The  17th.  (March,  1823).  I  left  the  Colony  in  a  cariole,  to 
visit  the  Company's  Post  at  Bas  la  Riviere;  we  stopped  the  night, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River,  and  crossed  the  point  of  Lake 
Winipeg,  on  the  ice,  the  following  day,  in  time  to  reach  the  Fort 
the  same  evening.    It  is  pleasantly  situated  by  a  fine  sheet  of  water, 
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and  is  the  way  the  canoes  take  their  route  to^  Fort  WiUiam,  Lake 
Superior,  and  Montreal.  During  my  stay,  the  officer  of  the  Post 
gave  me  the  much  admired  fish  of  the  country,  called  by  the  In- 
dians tittameg,  and  by  the  Americans,  white  fish.  Its  usual  weight 
is  about  three  or  four  pounds :  but  it  is  caught  in  some  of  the  lakes 
of  a  much  la'rger  size;  and,  with  the  sturgeon,  is  a  principal  article 
of  food,  and  almost  the  only  support  of  some  of  the  establishments. 
Before  I  left,  the  officer  was  married  to  one  of  the  best  informed 
and  most  improved  half-caste  women  I  had  seen.  She  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  one  of  the  chief  factors  who  was  particularly  fond  of  his 
family;  and  afforded  an  instance  of  superiority  of  character  among 
this  class  of  people,  from  the  care  and  instruction  which  she  had 
received.  The  Metifs,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  bois  brules, 
have  displayed  the  most  striking  ability  as  steersmen  of  boats, 
through  the  most  difficult  rapids,  and  in  the  navigation  of  the  rivers ; 
and  if  advantages  were  given  them  in  education,  they  have  capacities 
of  usefulness  which  might  adorn  the  highest  stations  of  civilized 
life.  .  Of  the  moral  degradation,  however,  of  these  people,  in  com- 
mon with  that  of  the  Canadian  voyageurs,  it  is  difficult  to  exhibit  an 
accurate  picture.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  is  a  degradation  which,  in 
some  respects,  exceeds  even  that  of  the  native  Indian  himself. 

In  starting  from  the  Company's  Post,  on  my  return  to  the  Colony, 
it  was  my  hope  that  we  should  cross  the  point  of  Winipeg  Lake  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Red  River,  in  one  day,  as  we  had  done  in  our 
way  thither ;  but  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  perceived, 
as  I  was  in  the  cariole,  that  the  driver  had  mistaken  his  way.  I  told 
him  of  his  error,  but  he  persisted  in  the  opinion  that  he  was  right, 
and  drove  on  till  the  evening  closed  upon  us,  without  his  finding  the 
entrance  to  the  Red  River.  Night  came  on,  and  the  dogs  were  ex- 
hausted with  fatigue,  which  obliged  us  to  stop,  though  not  before 
one  of  them  contrived  to  slip  his  head  out  of  the  collar.  It  happened 
that  we  were  near  some  wood  on  the  edge  of  the  lake,  but  in  reach 
ing  it  we  sank  in  soft  drift  snow  up  to  the  middle  ;  and  it  was  a  con- 
siderable time  before  we  could  make  our  preparations  for  the  night, 
under  the  spreading  branches  of  a  pine  tree.  We  got  but  little 
rest  from  the  small  fire  that  we  were  able  to  make,  and  from  our  bad 
encampment.  The  next  morning  I  found  that  the  driver  was  greatly 
embarrassed  in  his  idea  of  our  exact  situation,  and  he  led  me 
throughout  the  day  from  one  point  of  wood  to  another,  over  the 
ice,  on  the  borders  of  tlie  lake,  in  a  directly  contrary  way  to  that  in 
which  we  ought  to  have  gone.  Wje  had  no  food  for  our  dogs,  and 
on  coming  to  our  encampment  for  the  night,  the  animals  were  com- 
pletely worn  out  with  fatigue ;  and  what  added  to  our  trials,  was  the 
loss  of  the  flint,  which  the  man  dropped  in  the  snow  the  first  time 
he  attempted  to  strike  the  steel  to  kindle  a  fire.  After  some  difficul- 
ty we  succeeded,  with  a  small  gun-flint,  which  I  found  in  my  pocket, 
and  we  bivouacked  upon  the  snow,  before  an  insufficient  fire,  from 
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the  scanty  wood  we  were  able  to  collect.  It  was  my  wish  to  have 
divided  the  little  provision  that  remained  with  the  dogs,  as  they 
had  eaten  nothing  for  two  days,  and  I  considered  them  scarcely 
able  to  move  with  the  cariole  the  next  morning,  at  the  same  time 
intending  to  kill  one  of  them  the  following  evening,  to  meet  our 
wants,  should  we  not  succeed  in  recovering  our  track.  The  driver 
assured  me,  however,  that  they  would  go  another  day-  without  giving 
up.  From  the  conversation  I  had  with  him,  before  we  started  on 
the  following  morning,  I  found  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  our 
situation  on  the  extensive  lake  before  us,  and  supposed  that  the  Red 
River  lay  to  the  north,  while  I  thought  from  the  course  of  the  sun, 
that  it  was  to  the  south,  and  insisted  upon  his  taking  that  direction, 
which  we  did  accordingly ;  and  after  a  laborious  and  rather  anxious 
day's  toil,  we  saw  some  points  of  small  and  scattered  willow  bushes, 
like  those  which  I  knew  to  be  near  the  entrance  of  the  river.  This 
providentiaiUy  proved  to  be  the  case,  otherwise  our  trials  must  have 
been  great ;  the  driver  having  become  nearly  snow-blind,  and  in- 
capable of  driving  the  dogs,  and  the  weather  becoming  more  intense- 
ly cold  and  stormy.  It  may  easily  be  conceived  what  our  feelings 
were,  in  recovering  a  right  track,  after  wandering  for  several  days 
upon  an  icy  lake,  among  the  intricate  and  similar  appearances  of 
numerous  and  small  islands  of  pine  

As  we  passed  along  the  river  towards  the  Settlement,  we  met 
an  intoxicated  Indian,  who  had  been  drinking  at  the  grave  of  his 
child,  whom  he  had  buried  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  In  going  to  the 
spot,  I  found  that  all  the  snow  and  the  grass  had  been  removed,  and 
that  a  number  of  Indians,  with  'Pigewis,  had  encircled  the  place 
where  the  body  had  been  deposited ;  and,  as  is  their  custom,  they 
smoked  the  calumet,  wept,  and  sacrificed  a  little  of  what  they 
possessed  to  the  departed  spirit  of  the  child. 

April  4,  (1823)  Near  the  foot  of  the  rocky  moun- 
tains the  Indians  are  known  to  dwell  in  their,  villages  nearly  nine 
months  of  the  year.  During  these  months  they  live  on  salmon,  either 
dried  or  taken  fresh  from  the  rivers.  They  are  not  ferocious,  but 
very  indolent,  and  where  this  is  the  case,  are  generally  very  licen- 
tious; but  as  they  are  stationary  for  so  long  a  period,  an  attempt 
might  be  made  through  the  co-operation  of  the  Company's  Officer, 
to  lead  them  to  cultivate  the  soil,  which  at  certain  points  will  grow 
turnips,  cabbages,  and  barley  

May  23,  (1823). — The  Settlers  have  been  very  industrious  in 
getting  in  their  seed  corn ;  but  the  weather  has  been,  and  continues 
to  be  very  cold,  with  a  strong  north  and  north-easterly  wind,  which 
has  checked  vegetation ;  and  the  woods  around  us  still  wear  the  dark 
hue  of  winter.  We  now  take  a  plentiful  supply  of  sturgeon,  and 
with  the  return  of  the  feathered  tribe  we  are  much  annoyed  by 
myriads  of  blackbirds  that  destroy  a  good  deal  of  the  new  sown 
grain,  as  well  as  when  it  is  ripe  for  harvest.  Multitudes  of  pigeons 
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also  now  appear,  and  unless  they  are  continually  shot  at,  they  devour 
the  fruits  of  husbandry.  They  fly  by  millions,  and  are  often  seen 
extending  to  a  vast  distance  like  a  cloud ;  when  one  flock  has  passed 
another  succeeds,  and  we  often  profit  by  this  kind  gift  of  Providence, 
by  shooting  them  in  their  migrations,  as  excellent  food. 

There  is  a  general  talk  among  the  surrounding  tribes  of  Indians, 
of  going  to  war  against  the  Sioux  nation.  A  strong  band  of  the  As- 
siniboines  are  directing  their  course  towards  Pembina ;  and  Pigewis, 
who  is  by  no  means  a  war  chief,  is  setting  oflf  in  that  direction  to 
join  them.  Their  rage  of  vengeance  towards  the  Sioux  Indians 
appears  to  know  no  bounds ;  but  the  scalp  of  some  poor  solitary  in- 
dividuals among  them  will  probably  terminate  the  campaign.  They 
cannot  keep  long  together  in  numerous  parties  from  the  want  of 
foresight  to  provide  for  their  subsistence ;  and  accordingly  a  little 
more  than  a  week's  absence  brought  Pigewis  back  again,  with  his 
party,  without  their  having  seen  an  enemy,  and  in  the  destitute 
condition  of  being  without  food  and  moccasins. 

Chapter  Vl. 

Our  Sunday  school  is  generally  attended  by  nearly  fifty  scholars, 
including  adults,  independent  of  the  Indian  children ;  and  the  con- 
gregation consists  upon  an  average  of  from  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty  persons.  It  is  a  most  gratifying  sight  to  see  the 
Colonists,  in  groups,  direct  their  steps  on  the  Sabbath  morning 
towards  the  Mission  house,  at  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  which  is  now 
elevated  in  a  spire  that  is  attached  to  the  building  

On  the  10th,  (June,  1823)  I  addressed  a  crowded  congregation, 
in  a  farewell  discourse,  from  the  pulpit  previous  to  my  leaving  the 

Colony  for  the  Factory  It  had  been  a  long,  and  anxious 

and  arduous  scene  of  labour  to  me  ;  and  my  hope  w^as,  as  about  to 
embark  for  England,  that  I  might  return  to  the  Settlement,  and  be 
the  means  of  eft'ecting  a  better  order  of  things. 

The  weather  was  favourable  on  the  morning  of  our  departure ; 
and  stepping  into  the  boat  the  current  soon  bore  us  down  the  river 
towards  Lake  Winipeg.  As  the  spire  of  the  church  receded  from  my 
view,  and  we  passed  several  of  the  houses  of  the  Settlers,  they 
hailed  me  with  their  cordial  wishes  for  a  safe  voyage,  and  expressed 
a  hope  for  better  times  for  the  Colony  

With  light  favourable  winds  we  soon  crossed  the  lake  and  arrived 
at  Norway  House,  and  such  is  generally  the  quickness  of  the  pass- 
age from  this  point  to  York  Factory,  that  in  the  rapid  stream  of 
the  rivers,  a  loaded  boat  will  reach  the  depot  in  a  few  davs,  which 
will  take  three  or  four  weeks  to  return  with  excessive  toil,  from 
the  strength  of  the  opposing  current.  It  appears  dangerous  to  the 
inexperienced  traveller  to  run  the  rapids  in  the  passage  to  the 
Factory,  but  it  is  seldom  attended  with  any  serious  accident.  The 
men  who  have  charge  of  the  boats  are  generally  experienced  steers- 
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men,  and  it  is  an  interesting  sight  to  see  them  take  the  rush  of  water 
with  their  boats,  and  with  cool  intrepidity  and  skill  direct  the  sweep, 
or  steer-oar  to  their  arrival  in  safety  at  the  bottom  of  a  rapid  of 
almost  a  perpendicular  fall  of  many  feet,  or  through  a  torrent  of 
water  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more  in  length.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  boats  strike  in  the  violence  of  their  descent,  so  as  to  cause 
a  fracture,  and  hurry  the  crew  to  pull  ashore  to  save  the  cargo 
from  damage.  This  accident  befell  us  several  times  in  our  passage 
down,  but  a  kind  Providence  protected  us,  and  we  arrived  in  safety 
at.  York  Factory. 

Immediately  on  my  arrival,  I  made  arrangements  for  fulfilling 
mv  Missionary  engagement  to  visit  the  Esquimaux  at  Churchill,  the 
Company's  most  northern  Post  on  the  Bay.    It  was  the  advice  of 
Captain  Franklin,  that  I  should  walk  the  distance  of  about  one 
hundred  an-d  eighty  miles,  from  York  Fort  to  that  Factory,  as  I 
might  be  delayed  in  a  canoe,  by  the  vast  quantities  of  floating  ice 
in  the  Bay,  so  as  not  to  meet  these  Indians  in  time.    I  followed  this 
advice,  and  having  engaged  one  of  the  Company's  servants,  with  an 
Indian  who  was  an  excellent  hunter,  we  set  off  on  our  expedition, 
on  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  July,  (1823),  accompanied  by  two 
Indians,  who  had  come  express  from  Churchill,  and  were  return- 
ing thither.    It  was  necessary  that  we  should  embark  in  a  boat,  to 
cross  the  North  River ;  and  in  rowing  round  the  Point  of  Marsh,  we 
perceived  a  brightness  in  the  northern  horizon,  like  that  reflected 
from  ice,  usually  called  the  blink,  and  which  led  us  to  suppose  that 
vast  fields  of  it  were  floating  along  the  coast  in  the  direction  we  were 
going.    It  happened  to  be  low  water  when  we  crossed  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  so  that  the  boat  could  not  approach  nearer  than  about 
a  mile  from  the  shore,  which  obliged  us  to  walk  this  distance  through 
the  mud  and  water ;  to  the  place  where  we  made  our  encampment 
for  the  night,  and  where  the  mosquitoes  inflicted  their  torments  upon 
us.   We  were  dreadfully  annoyed  by  them,  from  the  swampy  country 
we  had  to  traverse,  and  I  was  glad  to  start  with  the  dawn  of  the 
following  morning,  from  a  spot  where  they  literally  blackened  a  small 
canvass  tent  that  was  pitched,  and  hovered  around  us  in  clouds  so  as 
to  render  life  itself  burdensome.    The  day,  however,  afforded  us 
very  little  relief,  while  walking,  nearly  ancle  deep  in  water,  through 
the  ma<rshes ;  and  such  was  their  torture  upon  the  poor  animals,  that 
we  frequently  saw  the  deer  coming  out  of  the  woods,  apparently 
almost  blinded  and  distracted  with  their  numbers,  to  rush  into  the 
water  on  the  shore  for  relief.  This  gave  an  opportunity  to  the  hunter 
to  kill  two  of  them  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  so  that  we  had 
plenty  of  venison,  and  a  good  supply  of  wild  fowl,  which  he  had 
shot  for  our  evening  repast.    We  started  at  sunrise  the  next  morn- 
ing, after  having  had  but  little  sleep,  as  I  had  been  wrapped  in  my 
blanket  almost  to  suffocation,  to  escape  in  a  degree  the  misery  of 
our  unceasing  torment.   Towards  noon,  we  had  much  better  walking 
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than  we  had  before  met  with,  and  were  reHeved  from  the  mos- 
quitoes by  a  change  of  wind  blowing  cold  from  off  the  ice,  which  was 
now  seen  from  the  horizon  to  the  shores  of  the  bay.  The  relief  to 
us  was  like  a  cessation  from  an  agony  of  pain ;  and  as  the  hunter  had 
just  killed  another  deer,  and  the  wild  fowl  flew  around  us  in  abund- 
ance, we  pitched  the  tent,  and  halted  for  several  hours,  and  refreshed 
ourselves  with  sleep  after  the  irritation  and  almost  sleepless  nights 
w€  had  endured.  We  were  on  the  march  again  at  five  o'clock;  and 
after,  we  had  forded  Stoney  River,  we  came  upon  the  track  of  a  polar 
bear.  The  Indian' hunter  was  very  keen  in  his  desire  to  fall  in  with 
it,  and  I  lamented  that  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him  en- 
gage the  ferocious  animal,  which  ^seemed  to  have  taken  a  survey  of 
the  part}-,  and  to  have  gone  into  the  wood  a  short  distance  from  us. 
The  bears  are  now  coming  off  the  ice  in  the  Bay,  on  which  they  have 
been  for  several  months  past,  to  live  upon  seals,  which  they  catch 
as  they  lie  sleeping  by  the  sides  of  the  holes  in  the  drift  ice,  when  it 
dissolves  or  is  driven  far  from  shore. 

The  morning  of  the  14th  (June,  1823)  was  very  cold,  from  the 
wind  blowing  off  the  ice  in  the  Bay ;  and  when  we  stopped  to  break- 
fast, I  was  obliged  to  put  a  blanket  over  my  shoulders,  as  I  stood 
by  the  fire,  for  warmth.  The  comfortable  sensation  however  was, 
that  we  were  free  from  the  annoyance  and  misery  of  the  mosquitoes  ; 
cold,  hunger,  and  thirst,  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  incessant 
suffering  which  they  inflict.  We  waded  knee-deep  through  Owl 
River,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  15th.  The  weather  was  cold,  and 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  in  the  Bay  but  floating  ice.  It  was  rather 
late  before  we  pitched  the  tent,  and  we  met  with  some  diflrculty  in 
colecting  a  sufficient  quantity  of  drift  wood  on  the  shore,  to  kindle 
a  fire  large  enough  to  boil  the  kettle,  and  cook  the  wild  fowl  that 
we  had  shot.  The  next  day  we  forded  Broad  River,  on  the  banks  of 
which  we  saw  several  dens,  which  the  bears  had  scratched  for 
shelter :  and  seeing  the  smoke  of  an  Indian  tent  at  some  distance 
before  us,  in  the  direction  we  were  going,  we  quickened  our  step, 
and  reached  it  before  we  stopped  to  breakfast.  We  found  the 
whole  family  clothed  in  deer-skins,  and  upon  a  hunting  excursion 
from  Churchill.  The  Indian,  or  rather  a  half-breed,  was  very  com- 
municative, and  told  me  that  though  he  was  leading  an  Indian  life, 
his  father  was  formerlv  a  master  at  one  of  the  Company's  Posts,  and 
proposed  accompanying  our  party  to  the  Factory.  He  had  two  sons, 
he  said,  who  were  gone  in  the  pursuit  of  a  deer ;  and,  on  quitting  the 
encampment  to  travel  with  us,  he  would  leave  some  signs  for  them 

to  follow  us  on  their  return  We  proceeded,  after  the 

wife  had  put  some  kettles  upon  the  back  of  a  miserable  looking  dog, 
and  had  taken  her  accustomed  burden,  the  tent  with  other  articles, 
on  her  own.  The  little  ones  were  also  severally  laden  with  a  knap- 
sack, and  the  whole  had  the  appearance  of  a  camp  of  gypsies  moving 
through  the  country. 
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The  17th.  (June,  1833).  Before  we  struck  our  tents  this  morn- 
ing, the  signs  which  the  old  man  left  upon  the  piece  of  wood  yester- 
day, brought  his  two.  sons,  whom  he  had  left  hunting,  and  who  had 
walked  nearly  the  whole  of  the  night  to  overtake  us.  We  had  now 
no  provisions  but  what  we  shot  on  our  journey,  and  the  addition  to 
our  party  made  every  one  active  in  the  pursuit  of  game  as  it  ap- 
peared. The  next  day  we  passed  Cape  Churchill,  and  came  to  a  tent 
of  Chipewyan  or  Nlorthern  Indians,  The  question  was  not  asked  if 
we  were  hungry,  but  immediately  on  our  arrival  the  women  were 
busily  employed  in  cooking  venison  for  us ;  and  the  men  proposed  to 
go  with  us  to  Churchill.  As  soon  as  we  had  finished  eating,  the 
tent  was  struck,  and  the  whole  party  proceeded,  with  the  old  man 
ahead,  with  a  long  staff  in  his  hand,  followed  by  his  five  sons  and 
two  daughters,  and  the  rest  of  us  in  the  train,  which  suggested  to 
my  mind  the  patriarchial  mode  of  travelling.  The  19th,  (June, 
1823)  our  progress  was  slow,  from  being  again  annoyed  with  mos- 
quitoes, in  a  bad  track,  through  a  wet  swampy  ground.  As  soon  as 
we  had  passed  the  beacon,  which  was  erected  as  a  landmark  to  the 
shipping  that  formerly  sailed  to  Churchill,  as  the  Company's  prin- 
cipal depot,  before  its  destruction  by  Perouse,  two  of  the  Indians 
left  us,  to  take  a  circuit  through  some  islands  by  the  sea,  to  hunt  for 
provision.  We  pitched  our  tents  early,  in  expectation  that  they 
would  join  us,  but  we  saw  nothing  of  them  that  evening.  It  is  cus- 
tomary, as  we  were  then  travelling,  to  take  only  one  blanket,  in 
which  you  roll  yourself  for  the  night,  without  undressing.  On  laymg 
down,  upon  a  few  willow  twigs,  I  soon  afterwards  felt  so  extremely 
cold,  from  the  wind  blowing  strong  off  a  large  field  of  ice  drifted 
on  the  shore,'  that  I  was  obliged  to  call  the  servant  to  take  down  the 
tent,  and  wrap  it  round  me,  before  I  could  get  any  sleep.  The 
sudden  variation  of  the  weather,  however,  gave  me  no  cold,  nor  did 
it  interrupt  a  good  appetite,  which  the  traveler  in  these  regions  usual- 
ly enjoys. 

Had  we  not  been  delayed  by  the  absence  of  the  Indians  a  hunting, 
we  might  have  reached  the  Factory  to-day,  the  20th.  They  came  in 
from  their  excursion  at  the  time  we  were  taking  our  breakfast,  but 
without  much  success.  They  had  killed  an  Arctic  fox  that  supplied 
them  with  a  meal,  and  a  few  ducks  which  they  brought  to  our  en- 
campment, among  which  was  the  Eider  duck,  so  remarkable  for  the 
beautiful  softness  of  its  down.  In  the  evening  one  of  the  Chipewyan 
Indians  sent  me  some  dried  venison;  and  the  next  morning  early  we 
arrived  at  Churchill.  The  Esquimaux,  Augustus,  who  accompanied. 
Captain  Franklin  to  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea,  came  out  to  meet 
us,  and  expressed  much  ,  delight  at  imy  coming  to  see  his  tribe,  who 
were  expected  to  arrive  at  the  Factory  every  day.  He  had  not  seen 
his  countrymen  since  he  acted  as  one  of  the  guides  in  that  arduous 
expedition,  and  intended  to  return  with  them  to  his  wife  and  child- 
ren, laden  with  presents  and  rewards  for  his  tried  and  faithful 
services. 


-^31— 
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July  25.   (1823.— The    servants,    with  the  Officers,  assembled 

for  divine  service   The  next  day  a  northern  Indian 

leader,  came  to  the  Fort  with  his  family;  and  upon  making  known 
to  him  the  object  of  my  journey  to  meet  the  Esquimaux,  he  cheer- 
fully promised  to  give  up  one  of  his  boys,  a  lively  active  little  fellow, 
to  be  educated  at  the  Native  School  Establishment  at  the  Red  River. 
He  appeared  very  desirous  of  having  his  boy  taught  more  than  the 
Indians  knew;  and  assisted  me  in  obtaining  an  orphan  boy  from  a 
widow  woman,  who  was  in  a  tent  at  a  short  distance,  to  accompany 
his  son.  I  told  him  that  they  must  go  a  long  way,  (Churchill  being 
about  a  thousand  miles  distant  from  the  Colony)  but  that  they  would 
be  taken  great  care  of.    He  made  no  objection,  but  said  that  they 

should  go,  and  might  return  when  they  had  learnt  enough   . 

The  Company's  boats  were  going  to  York  Factory,  and  would  take 
them  there;  where,  on  my  return,  I  expected  to  meet  my  successor 
as  a  Minister  to  the  Settlement,  on  his  arrival  from  England  by  the 
ship ;  and  who  would  take  them  under  his  care  in  continuing  the 
voyage  to  the  school  

The  Company's  present  Establishment  is  about  five  miles  up  the 
river,  from  the  point  of  rock  at  its  entrance  where  the  ruins  of  the 
old  Factory  are  seen ;  which  was  the  point  Hearne  started  from  on 
his  journey  to  the  Coppermine  River,  in  the  year  1770 ;  and  which 
was  blown  up  by  Perouse  about  the  year  1784.  It  appears  to  have 
been  strongly  fortified,  and  from  its  situation  must  have  been  capable 
of  making  a  formidable  resistance  to  an  enemy ;  and  it  can  never 
cease  to  be  a  matter  of  surprise  tha*t  it  should  have  been  surrendered 
without  firing  a  shot.  The  walls  and  bastions  are  still  remaining, 
which  are  strewed  with  a  considerable  number  of  cannon,  spiked, 
and  of  a  large  calibre.  Augustus  used  to  visit  this  point  every  morn- 
ing, in  anxious  expectation  that  his  countrvmen  would  arrive  by  the 
way  of  the  coast,  in  their  seal  skin  canoes.  One  the  day  he  returned  to 
the  Factory  evidently  much  agitated ;  and  upon  inquiry  I  found  that 
there  was  an  Esquimaux  family  in  a  tent  by  the  shore,  under  one  of 
the  rocks,  one  of  whom  had  greatly  alarmed  him  with  the  informa- 
tion, that  soon  after  he  left  his  tribe  with  Junius,  (who  is  supposed 
to  have  perished  as  a  guide  in  the  Arctic  Expedition),  one  of  Junius's 
brothers  took  his  wife,  and  thinking  that  Augustus  was  displeased 
with  him,  and  that  he  possessed  the  art  of  conjuring,  had  determined 
upon  his  death,  and  that  this  superstitious  notion  had  so  preved  upon 
his  spirits  as  to  terminate  his  existence.  This  circumstance,  he  added, 
had  led  a  surviving  brother  to  threaten  revenge,  and  supposing  that 
he  might  come  to  the  Factory  with  the  Esquimaux  who  were  ex- 
pected, he  advised  him  to  be  on  his  guard.  The  next  day,  July  the 
29th,  (1823),  Augustus  returned  to  the  point  of  rock  on  the  lookout, 
but  not  without  having  first  requested  a  brace  of  pistols,  loaded  his 
musket,  and  fixed  his  bayonet,  yet  nothing  was  seen  of  his  country- 
men.   The  next  morning  I  accompanied  him  to  the  Esquimaux  tent, 
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with  an  interpreter,  under  the  idea  that  I  might  obtain  some  interest- 
ing information ;  and  was  much  pleased  to  find  the  family  living  in 
the  apparent  exercise  of  social  affection.  The  Esquimaux  treated 
his  wife  with  kindness ;  she  was  seated  in  the  circle  who  were 
smoking  the  pipe,  and  there  was  a  constant  smile  upon  her  coun- 
tenance, so  opposite  to  that  oppressed,  dejected  look  of  the  Indian 
women  in  general.  I  asked  the  Esquimaux  of  his  country:  he  said 
it  was  good,  though  there  was  plenty  of  cold  and  snow ;  but  that 
there  was  plenty  of  musk  oxen  and  deer;  and  the  corpulency  of  the 
party  suggested  the  idea  that  there  was  seldom  a  want  of  food 
amongst  them.  I  told  him  that  mine  was  better,  as  growing  what 
made  the  biscuit,  of  which  they  were  very  fond,  and  that  there  was 
much  less  cold  and  that  we  saw  the  water  much  longer  than  they 
did.  Observing  that  the  woman  was  tatooed,  I  asked  him  when 
these  marks  were  made,  on  the  chin,  particularly,  and  on  the  hands. 
.His  reply  was,  when  the  girls  were  marriageable,  and  espoused  to 
their  husbands ;  who  had  generally  but  one  wife,  though  good 
hunters  had  sometimes  two.  Wishing  to  know  whether  they  ever 
abandoned  the  aged  and  the  infirm  to  perish  like  the  Northern  In- 
dians, he  said,  never ;  assuring  me  that  they  always  dragged  them 
on  sledges  with  them  in  winter  to  the  different  points  where  they 
had  laid  up  provisions  in  the  autumn,  ''en  cache" ;  and  that  they  took 
them  in  .their  canoes  in  summer  till  they  died.  Knowing  that  some 
Indians  west  of  the  rocky  mountains  burn  their  dead,  I  asked  him  if 
this  custom  prevailed  with  the  Esquimaux,  he  said,  no ;  and  that 

they  always  buried  theirs  We  returned  to  the  Fort,  and 

walking  by  the  side  of  the  river  we  saw  numbers  of  white  whales 
which  frequent  it  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  many  of  which  are 
harpooned  from  a  boat  that  is  employed,  and  usually  carries  three 
or  four  of  the  Company's  servants.  The  harpooner  killed  one  to-day, 
which  measured  fourteen  feet  long,  and  eight  in  girth,  and  weighed, 
it  was  supposed,  a  ton  weight.  The  blubber  is  boiled  at  the  Fort, 
and  the  oil  sent  to  England  as  an  article  of  the  Company's  trade. 
When  the  Esquimaux  visit  us  from  the  tent,  they  generally  go  to 
the  spot  where  the  carcasses  of  the  whales  are  left  to  rot  after  the 
blubber  is  taken,  and  carry  away  a  part,  but  generally  from  the  fin 
or  the  tail;  they  have  been  known,  however,  to  take  the  maggots 
from  the  putrid  carcase,  and  to  boil  them  with  train  oil  as  a  rich 
repast.  They  are  extremely  filthy  in  their  mode  of  living.  The 
Esquimaux  who  was  engaged  at  the  Fort  as  an  interpreter,  used  to 
eat  the  fish  raw  as  he  took  them  out  of  the  net,  and  devour  the  head 
and  entrails  of  those  that  were  cooked  by  the  Company's  servants. 
And  it  is  their  constant  custom,  when  their  noses  bleed  by  any  acci- 
dent to  lick  their  blood  into  their  mouths  and  swallow  it. 

Though  the  beaver,  which  furnishes  the  staple  fur  of  the  country, 
is  not  common  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood,  an  Indian  was  suc- 
cessful enough  to  kill  one  at  a  short  distance  down  the  river,  which 
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he  brought  to  the  Fort.  It  was  roasted  for  dinner,  and  proved  of 
excellent  flavour,  though  I  could  not  agree  that  the  tail,  which  was 
served  up  in  a  separate  dish,  was  of  that  superior  taste  it  is  genet- 
ally  considered  to  be  We"  met  again  on  the  Sabbath  for 

divine  worship  on  both  parts  of  the  day,  as  we  had  done  on  the 
previous  Sunday.  As  the  Esquimaux  did  not  make  their  appear- 
ance, we  began  to  think  that  the  ice  in  the  Bay  might  have  prevented 
their  coming  to  the  Factory.  We  were  relieved  from  our  doubts, 
however,  on  the  2nd  of  August,  (1823),  by  Augustus  running  to 
the  Fort  with  the  information  that  his  countrymen  were  seen  com- 
ing along  in  their  canoes.  He  waited  till  he  ascertained  that  Jun- 
ius's  brother,  who  was  said  to  have  threatened  his  life,  was  not  of 
the  party,  and  then  went  to  meet  them.  Some  of  them  came  over 
the  rocks  with  the  canoes  upon  their  heads,  as  being  a  much  nearer 
way  to  the  Company's  Post  from  the  spot  where  they  left  the  Bay, 
than  following  the  course  of  the  river.  Their  number,  with  a 
small  party  that  came  soon  afterwards,  was  forty-two  men,  who 
brought  with  them  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  Arctic  fox  skins, 
musk-ox,  and  deer  skins,  with  those  of  the  wolf  and  wolverine,  to- 
gether with  sea-horse  teeth,  and  the  horn  of  a  sea-unicon  about 
six  feet  long,  for  barter  at  the  Company's  Post.  In  appearance  they 
strongly  resembled  each  other,  and  were  all  clothed  with  deer-skin 
jackets  and  lower  garments  of  far  larger  than  usually  Dutch  size, 
made  of  the  same  material.  Their  stature  was  low,  like  that  of  the 
wife  of  the  Esquimaux  at  the  tent  who  was  not  five  feet  in  height. 
They  were  all  very  broad  set,  with  remarkably  small  eyes,  low 
■foreheads,  and  of  a  very  fine  bronze  complexion.  A  few  of  the  men 
however  were  nearly  six  feet  in  stature,  and  of  a  strong,  robust 
make.  As  soon  as  they  had  bartered  the  articles  which  they 
brought  with  them  for  those  they  requested  in  return,  which  were 
guns,  ammunition,  beads,  and  blankets  principally,  they  were  in- 
formed that  I  had  travelled  a  long  way  to  see  them,  and  to  have  some 
falk  with  them. 

The  next  day,  they  gathered  round  me,  and  with  Augustus  and 
an  interpreter,  I  was  enabled  to  make  the  object  of  my  visit  to  them 

well  understood   One  of  them  afterwards  gave  me  a 

map  of  the  coast  which  they  traversed,  including  Chesterfield  Inlet, 
and  which  he  drew  with  a  pencil  that  I  lent  him,  with  great  ac- 
curacy, pointing  out  to  me  the  particular  rivers  where  the  women 
speared  salmon  in  the  rapids  in  summer,  while  the  men  were  cm- 
ployed  in  killing  the  deer,  as  they  crossed  in  the  water  some  points 
of  the  Inlet;  or  were  hunting  on  the  coast,  catching  seals.    Being  , 
provident,  and  not  so  regardless  of  the  morrow  as  the  Indians  in  1 
general,  they  lay  up  provisions  at  these  different  places  for  the  1 
winter,  and  probably  seldom  sufifer  from  want  of  food;  nor  are  J 
they  long  in  summer  without  their  favourite  dish  of  the  flesh  andS 
fat  of  the  seal,  mixed  with  train  oil  as  a  sauce,  which  they  prefer^ 
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to  salmon;  and  when  not  mixed  with  their  food,  they  drink  the  oil 
as  a  cordial. 

The  Esquimaux  often  surrounded  me  in  groups,  during  their 
stay  at  the  Factory,  and  cordially  shaking  hands,  were  fond  of  say- 
ing, that  the  Northern  Indians,  or  Chepewyans,  sprang  from  dogs, 
but  that  they  were  formerly  as  white  men   . 

A  few  of  the  Esquimaux  who  came  to  the  Fort,  were  from 
Chesterfield  Inlet,  and  proposed  to  return,  before  the  other  party 
left  us  for  Knapp's  Bay.  Before  they  started,  Augustus  was  very 
desirous  that  I  should  see  his  countrymen  conjure ;  and  bringing  a 
a  blanket  and  a  large  knife,  he  assured  me  that  one  of  them  would 
swallow  the  knife  and  not  die  ;  or  fire  a  ball  through  his  body,  lean- 
ing upon  a  gun,  without  being  injured.  I  understood  that  he  was 
to  perform  this  jugglery  with  the  blanket  round  him,  which  I  object- 
ed to,  if  I  saw  it;  but  told  him  that  I  had  great  objections  to  such 
deceptions  and  art,  by  which  they  imposed  on  each  other;  and 
observed,  that  if  his  countrymen  could  really  conjure,  they  should 
conjure  the  whales  to  the  shore,  which  were  then  sporting  in  the 
river  before  us.  He  was  not  pleased,  however,  with  my  refusal,  and 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  I  prevented  the  exhibition.  When  the 
party  left  us,  they  encircled  me  and  said  that  they  would  tell  all  of 
their  tribe  what  had  been  mentioned  about  teaching  the  Esquimaux 
children  white  man's  knowledge  of  the  Great  Spirit.  They  informed 
me  that  a  great  many  of  the  Esquimaux  meet  in  summer  about 
Chesterfield  Inlet ;  that  some  come  down  from  the  great  lake  to  the 
north,  and  that  they  met  some,  who  had  seen  . two  very  large  canoes 
when  there  was  no  ice;  and  when  one  of  these  canoes  stood  in  to- 
wards the  shore  where  they  were,  they  were  so  alarmed  as  to  run 
off  over  fthe  rocks,  and  that  they  did  not  return  till  the  big  canoes 
were  out  of  sight  towards  where  the  sun  rises.  This  information 
led  me  to  suppose  that  they  were  the  Discovery  Ships,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Parry ;  and  to  conjecture  that  the  ice  had  been 
a  barrier  to  his  progress  in  search  of  a  North-West  Passage,  and 
that  he  was  returning  down  the  Bay  to  England.  The  object  of  the 
Esquimaux  in  meeting  from  different  tribes  at  Chesterfield  Inlet 
every  year,  is  to  barter  with  those  principally  who  trade  at  Churchill 
Factory,  and  also  with  some  Northern  Indians,  who  exchange  what 
European  articles  they  have  for  fish-hooks  made  of  bone,  and  sinew 
lines,  and  skins.  I  then  shook  hands  with  them,  and  gave  to  each 
mdividual  a  claspknife,  some  tobacco,  and  a  few  beads,  to  take  with 
them  to  their  wives,  with  which  they  were  much  pleased,  telling  me 
not  to  be  afraid  to  come  to  their  countr)^,  as  Esquimaux  would  treat 
me  well. 

August  7,  (1823). — When  the  remaining  party  returned  to 
Knapp's  Bay,  it  was  proposed  by  the  Master  of  the  Company's  Posts, 
that  they  should  stop  for  a  few  days  at  Seal  River,  about  fifty  miles 
north  of  Churchill,  and  spear  white  whales  for 'the  blubber.  This 
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they  readily  assented  to,  and  the  day  after  they  started,  I  accom- 
panied the  officer  in  a  boat  to  the  point  where  they  were  to  be  em- 
ployed. We  pitched  our  tents  near  the  place  where  they  rested 
at  night,  and  were  much  amused  at  their  dexterity  in  spearing  a 
number  of  whales  on  the  following  day.  In  the  course  of  two  days 
they  harpooned  about  forty,  so  numerous  were  these  animals  in  the 
Bay  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  These  Esquimaux  were  not  unac- 
quainted with  habits  of  cleanliness,  for  they  were  no  sooner  ashore 
from  spearing  whales,  than  they  changed  their  dirty  skin  dress  for 
one  of  a  newxr  and  cleaner  character ;  and  in  seating  themselves  in 
a  circle,  around  a  small  fire  they  had  made,  I  observed  that  while 
they  boiled  the  skin  of  the  whale,  and  some  partook  of  it,  others 
were .  eating  the  tail  and  the  fin  in  the  raw  state.  I  never  knew 
natives  more  orderly  and  less  troublesome;  we  were  in  their  power, 
but  so  far  from  annoying  us,  they  never  even  came  to  our  tents, 
importuning  for  tobacco  and  other  articles,  as  is  generally  the 
case  with  Indians  when  near  their  own  encampment  

We  returned  to  the  Factory,  along  a  coast,  the  most  dangerous 
to  navigate  that  can  possibly  be  conceived,  from  fragments  of  rocks 
being  studded  in  the  water  for  miles  from  the  shore,  and  which  are 
only  visible  at  the  reflux  of  the  tide.  The  sajfest  course  to  take  is 
to  run  out  to  sea,  and  sail  along  out  of  sight  of  land;  but  this  is 
hazardous  in  an  open  boat,  if  the  weather  be  stormy,  or  the  water  is 
much  ruffled  by  the  wind.  The  Company  lost  a  boat's  crew  last  fall, 
as  they  were  returning  to  Churchill,  from  one  of  the  points  of  rock 
where  they  had  been  to  collect  geese,  which  the  Indians  had  shot, 
and  which  are  salted  as  part  of  the  winter  supply  of  provisions  at 
the  Establishment.  At  first  it  was  supposed  that  the  boat  had  been 
driven  out  to  sea,  and  all  had  perished  in  a  most  painful  manner ; 
but  during  our  stay,  an  Indian  came  to  the  Fort,  to  inform  the  officer 
that  the  empty  boat  was  lying  on  the  beach,  about  six  or  seven  miles 
to  the  south  of  Churchill  River.  He  immediately  sent  men  to  the 
spot,  and  to  search  along  the  coast  for  some  remains  at  least  of  the 
bodies  of  the  crew,  but  not  the  least  appearance  of  them  could  be 
found.  The  boat  filled  and  went  down,  with  the  sail  set  and  fast- 
ened to  the  mast,  which  was  the  state  in  which  it  was  found ;  but 
whether  she  struck  upon  the  point  of  a  sunken  rock,  or  swamped  at 
the  conflux  of  the  waters  off  the  month  of  the  river  at  the  return 
of  the  tide,  not  a  man  survived  to  tell  the  melancholy  tale. 

The  10th.  (August,  1823). — le  began  to  make  preparations  for 
my  return  to  York  Factory,  in  the  supply  of  ammunition  and  a  couple 
of  day's  provisions  for  our  journey.  As  everything  we  took  was 
borne  on  the  back  of  the  men,  we  deemed  this  sufficient,  with  the 
supply  we  were  likely  to  obtain  in  our  walk  through  a  country  which 
at  this  season  of  the  year  generally  abounds  with  wild  fowl.  It 
was  painful  to  see  several  Indian  women  in  an  infirm  state  of  health 
and  lame,  continually  begging  for  a  little  oatmeal,  or  picking  tripe 
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de  roche  for  a  subsistence,  being  unable  to  follow  the  tribe  they 
belonged  to ;  and,  upon  inquir}^,  I  found  that  it  was  a  common  custom 
among  the  Chipewyans,  to  leave  the  aged,  the  infirm,  and  the  sick, 
when  supposed  incapable  of  recovery,  to  perish  for  want ;  and  that 
one-half  of  the  aged  probably  die  in  this  miserable  condition. 

These  Indians  have  a  singular  custom  of  wrestling  for  any  woman 
to  whom  they  are  "atached ;  and  she  has  to  witness  the  contest, 
which  consists  in  hauling  each  other  about  by  the  hair  'of  the  head, 
without  kicking  or  striking,  till  the  strongest  party  carries  her  off 
as  his  prize.  And  instead  of  stabbing  one  another  in  their  quarrels, 
as  is  frequently  the  case  with  the  Southern  Indians,  these  generally 
decide  them  by  wrestling.  They  may  permit  a  weak  man,  if  he  be  a 
good  hunter,  to  keep  the  object  of  his  choice;  but  otherwise  he  is 
obliged  to  yield  his  wife  to  a  stronger  man,  who  may  think  her 
worth  his  notice.  This  barbarous  custom  I  should  suppose  prevails 
among  the  Esquimaux  who  visit  Churchill  Factory,  as  they  pointed 
out  to  me,  at  the  time  I  saw  them,  a  weakly  looking  man,  who  they 
said  had  his  wife  taken  from  him  by  another  of  superior  strength. 
They  showed  me  also  how  they,  decided  their  quarrels,  by  each 
party  alternating  bending  the  body  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  re- 
ceiving from  each  other  a  blow  of  the  fist  on  the  teniple  or  side  of 
the  face. 

On  the  12th,  (August,  1823),  we 'left  Churchill  Factory,  and  in 
our  track  killed  plenty  of  wild-fowl,  and  were  again  tortured  with 
the  mosquitoes,  till  after  the  second  day's  march,  when  we  waded 
through  a  low  swampy  ground,  frequently  half-leg  deep  in  water, 
to  some  dry  ridges  of  land.  The  wind  blew  again  ofif  the  ice  in  the 
bay,  which  enabled  us  to  walk  without  much  annoyance ;  and  in 
our  progress,  we  often  passed  large  holes,  which  the  bears  had 
scratched  in  these  ridges  to  lie  in,  and  which,  from  the  impression  of 
their  paws  on  the  sand,  several  had  recently  left.  On  the  l'7th,  we 
came  to  a  tent  of  Indians,  who  were  encamped  on  the  shore,  for 
the  purpose  of  killing  them,  in  the  front  of  which  was  the  head  of 
one  that  they  had  lately  shot,  stuck  upon  some  painted  sticks,  in 
expression  of  some  superstitious  notions  respecting  the  animal. 
They  have  a  great  dread  of  bears,  and  are  very  fond  of  wearing  their 
claws  found  their  necks,  ornamented  as  a  necklace,  under  the  idea 
that  they  shall  be  preserved  from  their  ferocious  atacks.  A  short 
time  before  I  left  the  Red  River  Colony,  a  Saulteaux  Indian  came 
to  my  residence  with  a  necklace  strung  with  some  large  claws ;  and 
prevailing  upon  him  to  part  with  it  for  some  tobacco,  he  addressed 
it  in  a  very  grave  speech,  when  he  took  it  from  his  neck,  and  laid 
it  for  me  on  the  table,  in  language  to  the  following  effect:  ''My 
grandfather !  you  and  I  have  been  together  some  time — we  must 
now  part.  Go  to  that  Chief,  and  in  leaving  me,  be  not  angry,  but 
let  me  kill  buffaloe  when  I  am  hungry,  and  another  bear  when  I 
meet  with  it,  and  then  I  will  make  another  necklace  of  the  claws." 
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I  smiled  at  this  address,  when,  looking  at  me  very  seriously,  he 
said,  "If  you  offend  the  bear,  (I  suppose  he  meant  the  spirit  of 
the  bear,  whose  claws  he  had  given  me),  "the  bears  will  be  sure 
to  eat  you." 

On  the  18th,  (August,  1823),  some  Indians  whom  we  met,  told 
us  that  they  had  heard  the  great  guns  of  the  ship,  on  her  arrival 
from  England,  though  they  had  not  seen  her  at  anchor.  The  next 
day  convinced  us  of  the  fact ;  and  we  reached  York  Factory  early 
the  following  morning,  after  having  walked  on  our  return  from 
Churchill,  the  supposed  distance  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles, 
through  a  trackless  path  in  swamps  and  long  grass,  in  less  than 
seven  days. 

Here  I  had  the  happiness  of  meeting  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  arrived 
bv  the  ship,  on  his  way  to  the  Red  River  Settlement,  mv  fellow- 
labourer  in  that  situation  ;■  to  whom  I  committed  the  two  Chipewvan 
Indian  boys.  After  a  few  days,  he  proceeded  with  his  little  charge 
to  his  destination  

York  Factory,  as  the  Principal  depot,  is  rapidly  improving  in 
appearance,  and  in  the  extent  of  its  buildings.  A  number  of  the 
chief  Factors  and  Traders  meet  here  every  summer,  and  a  council 
is  held  for  the  management  of  the  Northern  Factory;  while  another 
is  also  anually  held  at  Moose,  in  St.  James's  Bay,  for  the  direction 
of  the  Southern  Factory.  This  division  of  the  Company's  territory, 
comprises  the  whole  of  the  country,  from  the  furtherst  known  point 
to  the  north  to  the  boundary  line  of  the  United  States,  and  from  the 
waters  of  the  Pacific  to  those  of  the  Atlantic  

It  may  be  stated  with  pleasure  that  directions  have  been  given 
to  lessen  the  quantity  of  spirituous  liquors  in  barter  with  the  na- 
tives It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  benevolent  intentions  of 

the  Honourable  Committee  will  be  carried  into  full  effect,  together 
with  the  resolutions  passed  in  council  at  York  Factory,  July,  1823, 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  moral  state,  both  of  the  Indians 
and  of  the  European  inhabitants  of  the  Company's  territory ;  an 
event  highly  interesting  to  every  friend  of  humanity  and  religion. 

Sept.  10.  (1823). — We  embarked  on  boaa-d  the  ship  Prince  of 
Wales  on  her  return  to  England,  and  left  the  anchorage  next  day 
with  a  favouravle  wind  

Sunday,  21st.  September,  1823).— When  off  Cape  Charles  at 
the  entrance  of  Fludson's  straits,  the  Thermometer  I  observed  was 
as  low  as  24  ;  and  the  land  as  we  passed  along  was  covered  with 
snow.  The  prospect  was  most  chilling  and  dreary  

On  the  23rd  we  encountered  a  heavy  gale  of^  wind,  with  a  short 
and  angry  sea,  insomuch  that  the  ship  was  covered  with  waves,  and 
all  on  board  were  reeling  to  and  fro,  and  staggering  like  a  drunken 
man.  Towards  evening  it  blew  a  hurricane;  the  heavens  were  black 
witli  the  teni])est,  and  all  around  us  appeared  awfully  dangerous. 
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During  the  25th  (September,  1823)  we  were  becahned  off  the  Up- 
per Savage  Islands,  amidst  several  large  icebergs,  some  of  which 
were  stranded  on  the  shore,  and  would  receive  the  accumlation  of 
another  winter's  fall  of  snow,  from  not  being  driven  out  of  the 
Straits  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  where  they  are  dissolved.  The 
winter  was  again  setting  in  with  a  cold,  frosty  air,  and  frequent 
snow  storms.  The  next  morning  the  wind  freshened,  and  on  the 
27th,  when  we  were  off  Saddle  Back,  we  experienced  another  heavy 
gale  of  wind,  which  was  so  violent  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, that  it  broke  the  mizzen  top  sail  yard,  while  nine  of  the  sailors 
were  furling  the  sail.  Providentially  the  broken  part  of  the  yard 
slung  with  the  ropes,  or  every  soul,  must  inevitably  have  perished, 
from  the  violent  rolling  of  the  ship.  A  more  rough  and  stormy 
night  could  not  well  be  experienced,  with  the  aggravated  danger  of 
sailing  among  a  number  of  large  isles  of  floating  ice ;  the  run- 
ning foul  of  one  of  which  would  be  immediate  destruction,  as  upon 

a  rock  

Oct.  4,  (1823), — ^We  were  off  Cape  Farewell,  South  Greenland, 
with  strong  gales  of  wind.  This  point  called  to  my  mind  the  la- 
bours of  the  Moravian  Missionaries  who  had  formed  several  settle- 
ments, the  most  southern  of  which  I  believe  is  Lichterau,  among  the 
Greenlanders,  under  far  greater  difficulties,  than  are  likely  to  assail 
the  Missionary,  in  his  attempt  to  form  an  establishment  for  the 
instruction  of  the  same  race  of  people  in  the  principles  of  divine 
truth  on  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay,  with  the  aid  and  co-operation 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  These  pious,  simple,  devoted  Mis- 
sionaries, have  proved  that  missions  to  the  heathen  on  the  most 

inhospitable  and  barren  shores  are  not  visionary  schemes  

The  account  given  of  the  first  Missionaries  of  the  United  Brethren, 
whose  entrance  upon  the  inhospitable  and  icy  coasts  of  Greenland 
was  in  1733,  among  whom  was  that  eminent  servant  of  the  mission, 
Matthew  Stach,  is  truly  interesting.  Leaving  Hernnhutt,  they  first 
proceeded  to  the  Danish  capital,  as  Greenland  was  under  that  gov- 
ernment, to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  King,  in  their  intended  mis- 
sion. Their  first  auditnce  with  the  Chamberlain  was  not  a  little 
discouraging,  but  being  convinced,  by  a  closer  acquaintance  of  the 
solidity  of  their  faith,  and  the  rectitude  of  their  intentions,  this 
Minister  became  their  firm  friend,  and  willingly  presented  their 
memorial  to  the  King,  who  was  pleased  to  approve  of  their  design, 
and  wrote  a  letter  with  his  own  hand,  recommending  them  to  the 
notice  of  the  Danish  Missionary,  Egede,  who  had  undertaken  a 
mission  to  Greenland  in  .1721,  but  had  hitherto  accomplished  very 
little  in  the  way  of  success,  notwithstanding  his  indefatigable  ex- 
ertions. 

The  Chamberlain  also  introduced  them  to  several  persons  dis- 
tinguished by  rank  and  piety,  who  liberally  contributed  toward  the 
expense  of  their  voyage  and  intended  settlement.    Being  asked  one 
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day  by  his  Excellency,  how  they  proposed  to  maintain  themselves 
in  Greenland,  they  answered,  that  they  depended  on  the  labour  of 
their  hands  aod  God's  blessing;  and  that  not  to  be  burdensome  to 
any  one,  they  would  build  themselves  a  house  and  cultivate  the 
ground.  It  being  objected  that  they  would  find  no  wood  to  build 
with,  as  the  country  presented  little  but  a  face  of  barren  rock. 
*'Then,"  replied  they  in  a  true  iMisionary  spirit,  "we  will  dig  into  the 
earth  and  lodge  there."  *'No,"  said  the  Minister,  ''to  that  necessity 
you  shall  not  be  reduced;  you  shall  take  timber  with  you  for  build- 
ing a  house ;  accept  of  these  fifty  dollars  for  that  purpose."  With  this 
and  other  donations,  they  purchased  poles,  planks  and  laths ;  instru- 
ments for  agriculture,  and  carpenter's  work,  together  with  several 
sorts  of  seeds  and  roots,  with  provisions.  Thus  equipped,  says 
Crantz,  they  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  the  Court  where  they  had 
been  so  hospitably  entertained,  and  embarked  on  the  10th  of  April, 

on  board  the  King's  ship,  Caritas,  Capt.  Hildebrand  

They  sailed  by  Shetland,  April  22nd,  and,  after  an  expeditious  and 
agreeable  voyage,  entered  Davis's  Straits  in  the  beginning  of  IMay. 
Here  they  encountered  a  field  of  floating  ice,  while  enveloped  in  a 
thick  fog;  but  the  next  day  a  terrible  storm  arose,  which  dispersed 
the  ice  and  freed  them  at  the  same  time  from  their  fears.  On  the 
13th  they  came  in  sight  of  the  coast  of  Greenland,  when  a  violent 
tempest  of  four  days'  continuance,  preceded  by  a  total  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  drove  them  back  more  than  sixty  leagues.  Mav  20th,  they  cast 
anchor  in  Ball's  River,  after  a  voyage  of  six  wrecks;  and  joyfully 
welcomed  the  snowy  cliffs  and  savage  inhabitants  of  a  country 

which  had  so  long  been  the  chief  object  of  their  wishes  

Immediately  on  their  landing  they  repaired  to  Mr.  Egede.  He 
gave  them  a  cordial  reception,  congratulated  them  on  their  under- 
taking, and  promised  them  his  assistance  in  learning  the  language. 
They  next  fixed  on  a  spot  for  their  building,  on  the  nearest  habitable 
part  of  the  coast,  to  which  they  afterward  gave  the  name  of  New 

Hernhutt  We  now  experienced  a  sensible  alteration  in 

the  weather,  as  being  much  milder ;  and  a  couple  of  black  wolves  and 
a  bear,  which  we  had  on  board,  were  evidently  affected  by  the  change, 
of  the  atmosphere,  as  we  were  bearing  up  for  the  Orkney  Isles.  On 
the  15th,  we  anchored  in  Stromness  harbour,  and,  leaving  this  an- 
chorage on  the  17th,  we  reached  Yarmouth  Roads,  October  the 
23rd,  (1823)  and  through  a  kind  protecting  Providence,  I  landed, 
on  the  following  day,  from  the  ship,  in  the  Thames. 
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JOHN  TANNER,  INDIAN  CAPTIVE,  AMONG  THE  OJIB- 

WAYS. 

"At  Rainy  Lake  we  met  with  a  man,  whose  interesting  adventures 
deserve  to  be  made  known  to  the  pu'bUc;  of  these  we  regret  that 
it  is  not  in  our  power  to  give  more  than  a  very  brief  and  imperfect 
outline.^  We  heard  at  various  places  of  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  who  had  been  at  an  early  age  taken  prisoner  by  a  party  of 
Indians,  and  who,  having  been  educated  among  them,  had  acquired 
their  language,  habits,  and  manners,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  of  his 
country.  While  at  the  Red  River  settlement,  we  were  informed 
that  he  had  been  assaulted  by  an  Indian  and  severely,  some  added 
mortally,  wounded.  On  our  arrival  at  Rainy  Lake  Fort,  Mr.  M'Gil- 
livray  requested  Mr.  Say  to  visit  this  man  and  examine  his  wound; 
Mr.  Say  found  John  Tanner,  for  such  was  his  name,  in  a  neat 
European  tent,  resting  on  a  good  comfortable  bed,  with  his  two 
daughters  beside  him.  On  inspecting  the  wound  it  was  found  that 
the  ball  had  passed  through  the  right  arm  above  the  elbow,  and 
thence  through  the  breast.  The  assault  having  been  made  about 
forty  days  previous,  the  breast  had  healed,  and  the  bones  of  the 
arm  had  united  perfectly  and  properly;  but  the  wound  in  the  arm 
was  still  open,  though  apparently  in  an  improving  condition;  the  par 
tient  was  able  to  walk  about. 

At  the  time  the  shot  was  fired.  Tanner  was  on  his  way  to  the 
United  States  with  his  family;  this  had  interrupted  his  voyage. 
Feeling  himself  better,  but  still  unable  to  travel  alone,  he  applied  to 
Major  Long  for  a  pasage  in  our  canoes  for  himself  and  his  daugh- 
ters; this  request  was  granted.  He  removed  his  tent  from  the  en- 
closure within  the  British  pickets  to  our  camp  ;  all  his  preparations 
were  made,  and  the  poor  man's  heart  was  light  and  happy  at  the 
idea  of  resuming  his  journey  in  such  company  as  secured  him 
against  apprehensions  of  an  attack,  when  his  happiness  met  with  a 
terrible  and  unexpected  check.  We  had  appointed  to  depart  on  the 
morning  of  the  3rd  of  September;  the  preceding  evening,  his 
daughters  asked  and  obtained  his  consent  to  go  to  the  fort  to  see 
an  old  half-breed  Indian  woman,  from  whom  they  had  experienced 
much  kindness.  They  were  seen  going  into  the  fort,  but  did  not 
return ;  the  father  becoming  uneasy  went  in  search  of  them,  but 
could  obtain  no  information  concerning  their  fate;  he  applied  to 
Major  Long,  who  visited  Mr.  M'Gillivray  with  Mr.  Say,  and  stated 


^Taken  from  Keating,  'Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Sources  of  St.  Peter's  River, 
London,   1825,    II.,  113-24. 
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to  hini  the  circumstance,  desiring  that  he  would  use  his  influence  and 
authority  to  cause  the  children  to  be  restored  to  their  parent.  The 
efforts  of  this  gentleman  were,  however,  unavailing.  The  children 
were  not  found ;  and  at  the  time  that  we  left  the  fort,  it  was  not 
known  what  had  become  of  them.  Tanner  was  placed  in  a  most 
distressing  dilemma ;  he  had  re-entered  the  Indian  country  but  a 
short  time  before  for  the  mere  purpose  of  taking  his  daughters  to 
Mackinaw:  if  he  returned  without  them,  the  object  of  his  voyage 
would  be  frustrated,  and  the  hopes  of  ever  again  seeing  his  children 
would  be  rendered  very  faint.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  remained 
in  the  country  without  any  one  to  attend  him  in  his  wounded  and 
infirm  condition,  his  situation  would  be  very  difficult.  The  Indian 
who  had  assaulted  him  was  supposed  to  be  lurking  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  would  probably  renew  his  attempt ;  at  any  rate,  he  could 
scarcely  hope  to  find  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  the  United  States 
for  a  long  while.  Under  all  these  circumstances  he  determined  to 
persist  in  his  former  intention :  and  in  this  he  was  stronglv  encour- 
aged by  the  assurances  given  to  him  by  Dr.  M'Laughlin,^  a  gentle- 
man who  had  proved  himself  a  warm  friend  of  his,  and  who  bad 
just  resumed  the  superintendance  of  the  fort.  This  gentleman 
assured  him  that  all  his  efforts  should  be  used  to  discover  the  place 
where  his  daughters  were,  and  that  be  would  rescue  and  protect 
them  until  the  ensuing  spring,  when  Tanner  expected  to  return  to 
Rainy  Lake  in  search  of  them.  After  having  travelled  with  us  a 
few  miles  on  the  3rd  of  September,  his  pain  was  so  much  aggra- 
vated, and  his  arm  swollen,  by  the  motion  of  the  canoe,  that  he 
found  himself  unable  to  proceed;  we  landed  him.  and  placed  him 
under  the  care  of  a  dependant  on  the  fort  whom  we  saw  en^-aci-ed  in 
fishing.  It  was  evident  that  Tanner's  grief  at  being  obliged  to  stop 
was  mucli  mitigated  by  the  hope  of  being  able  personallv  to  renew 
his  search  after  his  daughters.  Those  who  appeared  unfriendly  to 
Tanner  at  the  fort,  endeavored  to  impress  upon  his  mind  the  belief 
tliat  the  girls  had  eloped  from  him  with  a  view  to  return  to  their 
mother  who  was  on  the  Lake  of  the  Woods ;  but  the  father  replied 
that  the  unif(^rm  attachment  which  thev  had  always  manifested  to 
him,  as  well  as  their  readv  compliance  with  his  wish  that  thev  should 
proceed  with  us.  must  ever  i-)rcvcnt  his  harbouring  such  an  idea: 
he  thought,  and  probably  with  good  cause,  that  his  daughters  had 
been  concealed  l)y  some  of  the  half-breeds  or  dependants  on  the 
fort:  their  age,  which  was  about  fourteen  or  fifteen,  their  comely 
appearance  and  engaging  manners,  were  such  as  to  warrant  the  ap- 

'Dr.  Jolm  MT.aunliliii  was  formerly  .n  partner  in  the  North-Wost  Company,  ami  .nftor 
the  eoncolidation  of  the  two  societies  he  obtained  a  share  in  the  Tlmlson's  lUiy  Com- 
pany. His  usual  residence  was  at  Rainy  Lake;  on  our  arrival  there  lie  was  absent,  havinj? 
Kone  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  partners  at  Viuk  Factory.  He  retvniied  on  the  1st 
of  SeiUembcr.  His  attentions  to  us  during  the  short  time  that  we  saw  him  were  of 
the  most  flatterini?  kind,  and  evinced  a  Renerous  disposition;  they  could  be  compared 
only  to  those  of  Mr.  Mackenzie.  We  have  met  with  no  persons  who  have  in  a  short 
time  ac(iuired  so  nvvat  a  claim  to  our  respect  and  .gratitude  as  these  two  Kcntlcmen. 
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prehensions  of  their  anxious  parent.  If  this  was  the  case,  we  doubt 
not  that  Dr.  M'Laughhn's  exertions  will  have  led  to  their  dis- 
covery. 

The  hope  which  we  had  entertained  of  having  Tanner  for  a  fellow- 
traveller  during  the  rest  of  the  journey,  as  well  as  the  fear  of 
increasing  his  pain  by  too  much  conversation,  prevented  Mr.  Say 
from  securing  a -complete  history  of  his  life,  but  the  following  is 
believed  to  be  accuraite: 

John  Tanner  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  who  removed  with  his 
family  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Miami  River, 
sometime  previous  to  the  year  1790.  He  had  been  settled  there 
but  about  ten  days  when  apprehensions  were  entertained  of  an  attack 
from  a  party  of  Indians.  The  unsettled  state  of  that  part  of  the 
country,  at  the  time,  exposed  its  scattered  inhabitants  to  frequent 
incursions  from  their  savage  neighbours.  Tanner  was  then  about 
nine  years  of  age;  notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  his  father, 
he  had  wandered  to  a  short  distance  from  the  house,  and  had  just 
filled  his  hat  with  walnuts,  picked  from  a  neighbouring  tree,  when 
he  was  seized  upon  by  a  party  of  Indians,  who  by  their  threats 
forced  him  to  silence,  and  carried  him  off.  This  party  was  com- 
manded, it  is  said,  by  an  Indian  who  resided  near  Saginaw,  and 
wdiose  wife  had  lately  lost  her  son.  Bereft  of  her  only  child,  the 
mother  appeared  inconsolable,  and  finally  begged  that  her  husband 
would  make  a  prisoner  of  one,  about  the  same  age,  to  whom  she 
might  transfer  all  the  affection  which  she  had  borne  to  her  own 
offspring.  With  this  view  the  Indian  had  armed  a  party  of  his 
friends,  proceeded  down  towards  the  settlements,  found  this  child, 
carried  him  off,  and  returned  with  him  to  his  wife,  who  was  de- 
lighted on  beholding  a  boy  so  nearly  of  the  age  of  that  which  she 
had  lost. 

By  these  Indians  young  Tanner  was  treated  with  kindness ;  he 
rose  to  manhood,  became  distinguished  as  a  brave  man  and  a 
hunter.  From  circumstances  which  we  have  not  ascertained,  his 
adopted  parents,  who  belonged  to  the  Saganaw  tribe  of  the  Ottawa 
nation,  removed  to  a  more  western  country ;  the  man  died,  his  wife 
become  the  leader  of  a  small  party  that  resided  occasionally  on  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  or  on  Red  River,  or  the  Assiniboin.  Tanner 
was  offered  the  situation  of  chief,  which  he  wisely  declined,  judging 
that  his  white  origin  would  make  him  an  object  of  suspicion.  He 
appeared  satisfied  with  his  success  as  a  hunter,  and  had  no  further 
ambition.  We  are  told  by  those  who  had  longf  known  him,  that  al- 
though he  had  acquired  many  of  the  characteristics  of  Indians,  still 
he  had  some  peculiarities  which  marked  him  as  one  of  a  different 
origin.  He  had  never  been  seen  to  taste  of  ardent  spirits,  or  to 
smoke  a  pipe.  Instead  of  purchasing  trifles  and  gewgaws  as  is  cus- 
tomary with  Indians,  he  devoted  the  produce  of  his  hunts,  which 
were  always  successful,  to  the  acquisition  of  articles  of  clothing 
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useful  to  himself,  to  his  adopted  mother,  or  to  her  relations.  In 
this  state  he  appears  to  have  lived  perfectly  happy,  respected  and 
esteemed  by  all  his  fellow-hunters.  In  the  year  1816,  he  rendered 
an  important  service  to  Lord  Selkirk's  settlement,  by  guiding  a  party 
of  new  settlers,  who  w^ere  under  the  direction  of  Governor  M'Don- 
nell  and  Captain  D'Orsonnen  from  Rainy  Lake  to  Fort  Douglas; 
this  reinforcement  arrived  at  so  timely  a  moment  as  to  make  Tanner 
a  great  favourite  at  the  settlement.  He  was  pointed  out  to  Lord 
Selkirk  during  that  nobleman's  visit  to  his  colony.  His  Lordship 
took  great  interest  in  his  situation,  and  by  his  exertions.  Tanner's 
famih'  was  discovered.  His  recollections  of  the  scenes  of  his  early 
youth,  though  faint  at  first,  gradually  brightened.  He  had  forgot- 
ten his  father's  name  or  rather  it  had  become  confused  in  his 
recollection  with  that  of  a  friend  of  his  family  called  Taylor,  so  that 
this  was  at  first  thought  to  be  his  name. 

Tanner  placed  in  our  hands  a  letter  which  was  written  by  Lord 
Selkirk,  and  which  is  dated  Lexington,  Nov.  25,  1817.  It  was 
written  after  a  personal  interview  with  Mrs.  Ta3dor,  whose  account 
of  the  family  corroborated  Tanner's  statement  in  the  most  important 
particulars.  There  were  some  slight  discrepancies,  but  these  were 
no  other  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  imperfect  recol- 
lections of  a  child  of  nine  years  of  age,  after  twenty-six  years  of 
estrangement  from  his  country  and  friends.  It  is  perhaps  some- 
what singular  that  he  should  have  totally  forgotten  a  language 
which  he  must  have  undoubtedly  spoken  with  considerable  fluency 
at  the  time  that  he  was  taken  prisoner.  The  following  extract  from 
Lord  Selkirk's  letter,  at  present  in  our  possession,  shows  how  far  his 
recollections  extended.  - 

'The  circumstances  that  Mrs.  Taylor  mentioned  of  his  family 
coincide  with  those  which  he  told  me  in  the  north,  particularly 
that  he  had  a  brother  called  Ned,  and  two  sisters  married  previously 
to  'his  being  carried  oflf.  Also  that  his  father  was  a  big  lusty  man, 
as  the  youns:  man  described  him.  The  only  point  of  dift'erence  is, 
that  i\Irs.  Taylor  said  that  Ned  Tanner  was  older  than  the  boy 
John,  who  was  carried  away,  whereas  I  had  understood  him  to  be 
younger ;  but  as  I  could  converse  with  John  only  through  a-n  inter- 
preter, such  a  mistake  might  easily  arise.  Mrs.  T.  also  said  that 
old  John  Tanner  had  been  settled  in  Kentucky  several  years  before 
1790,  but  that  possibly  he  might  have  removed  at  that  date,  by  the 
river,  from  some  other  part  of  the  state.  The  young  man  told  me 
that  his  father  had  changed  his  residence  a  very  short  time  before 
he  was  carried  off,  and  had  been  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio 
only  about  ten  days,  when  the  attack  of  the  Indians  took  place. 
He  mentioned  particularly  his  having  come  down  the  river  in  a  large 
boat  or  flat  with  horses  or  cattle.  He  also  mentioned,  that,  at  the 
place  where  his  father  lived  previous  to  his  removal,  there  was  a 
brook  running  in  a  cavern  under  ground,,  where  they  used  to  go 
with  a  candle  to  take  water.  &c." 
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Through  the  benevolent  and  active  interference  of  Lord  Selkirk, 
Tanner  was  restored  to  his  family,  who  recognized  him  and  received 
him  well.  He  had  already  brought  several  of  his  children  into  the 
United  States,  and  had  three  of  them  at  Mackinaw,  when,  in  1823, 
he  determined  to  return  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  for  the  others. 
The  Indians,  it  appears,  manifested  great  unwillingness  to  allow  the 
two  young  girls  to  be  taken  out  of  the  country,  and  they  opposed 
his  endeavours,  until  finally,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  M'Laughlin, 
he  succeeded  in  removing  the  children.  He  appears  to  have  felt  but 
little  affection  for  the  mother  of  his  daughters,  and  wished  her  to 
remain  in  the  country  ;  but  she,  finding  her  efforts  to  keep  her 
daus:hters  unavailing,  resolved  to  go  with  them,  They  had  passed 
Rainv  Lake,  and  were  at  the  Portage  de  ITsle,  in  Bad  (Maligne) 
River,  when  the  wife  induced  an  Lidian,  who  was  traveling  with 
them,  to  shoot  Tanner.  She,  it  appears,  bribed  him  with  the  promise 
of  her  elder  daughter. 

The  poor  man  was  near  falling  a  victim  to  the  plot;  his  wife 
ran  awav  with  the  Indian,  took  her  daus:hters  with  her,  and  left  him 
alone  and  wounded;  fortunately  he  was  picked  up  by  a  canoe  going 
to  Rainy  Lake ;  they  conveyed  him  there ;  his  daughters  joined  him, 
and  as  he  said,  treated  him  with  the  utmost  kindness.  His  wife 
proceeded  down  the  river  with  her  accomplice,  who  was  said  to  have 
had  a  bad  name,  even  among  the  Indians,  previous  to  this  circum- 
stance. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  character 
and  principles  of  a  man,  whose  early  impressions  must  have  been 
cempletely  extirpated  by  those  of  the  men  among  whom  he  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life.  He  vowed  to  be  revenged  on  the  Indian 
who  had  shot  him ;  heedless  of  the  personal  danger  which  he  must  in- 
cur from  another  visit  to  the  country,  he  resolved  upon  returning 
to  Rainy  Lake  as  soon  as  he  should  have  regained  his  strength,  in 
order  to  pursue  and  punish  his  enemy.  Any  observations  which  were 
made  to  him,  on  the  impropriety  of  his  feelings,  only  drew  from  him 
this  answer;  'Whv  did  he  shoot  me?  If  he  wished  to  kill  me,  it  is 
my  duty  to  kill  him,  for  he  is  a  bad  man.'  This  was  uttered  in  a  cold, 
decisive  manner ;  it  was  not  the  result  of  passion,  but  of  a  conviction 
founded  upon  a  process  of  reasoning,  to  which  he  had  been  ac- 
customed. In  his  intercourse  with  traders  he  appears  to  have  been 
honourable,  and  this  reflects  the  more  credit  upon  him,  as  it  was  at 
a  time,  when  an  active  competition  between  rival  traders  frequently 
induced  them  to  stimulate  the  Indians  to  frauds  which  affected  their 
opponents.  One  instance  appears  well  attested.  In  a  letter,  dated 
Montreal,  Nov.  1818,  and  which  was  written  by  Mr.  John  Allan,  it 
is  stated,  that  'Tanner  did  not  choose  to  traffic  exclusively  with  any 
•  trader,  but  used  to  take  goods  on  credit  at  the  same  time,  from 
parties  trading  in  opposition  to  one  another,  and  on  one  occasion, 
brought  two  parcels  of  furs  to  a  post  of  the  North-West  Company, 
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at  the  fork  of  Red  River ;  he  employed  the  contents  of  one  parcel  to 
pay  a  debt  which  he  had  contracted  there,  and,  having  done  so,  was 
about  to  go  with  his  other  parcel  of  furs,  to  discharge,  in  like  man- 
ner, a  debt  which  he  had  contracted  with  a  neighbouring  trader  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company ;  some  opposition  to  the  taking  away  of 
his  furs  was  made,  by  the  person  in  charge  of  the  North-West 
Company's  fort,  who  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  Tanner  to  sell  the 
whole  to  him.  When  persuasion  failed,  threats  were  resorted  to  by 
the  trader,  and  as  Tanner  still  persisted  in  doing  as  he  pleased  with 
his  own  property,  a  pistol  was  presented  to  his  breast;  on  which, 
pointing  to  his  bare  bosom,  he  undauntedly  told  the  trader  to  fire, 
declaring  that,  although  but  a  stranger  and  a  slave  in  that  country, 
he  would  not  he  so  much  of  a  woman  as  to  raise  a  weapon  against 
any  man,  and  afterwards,  through  fear,  desist  from  killing  him.  By 
this  bold  conduct  he  maintained  his  right  to  the  disposal  of  his  furs, 
which  he  immediately  applied  to  the  payment  of  a  just  debt. 

Of  his  attachment  to  his  children,  he  gave  a  strong  proof  by 
the  long  and  perilous  journey  which  he  undertook  to  visit  his  daugh- 
ters ;  and  the  distress  which  he  felt,  when  they  had  disappeared, 
was  among  the  most  heart-rending  scenes  which  we  have  ever  wit- 
nessed. His  language  was  the  natural  expression  of  grief  deeply 
felt,  n  the  abandonment,  which  he  had  meditated  of  his  wife, 
presents  him  to  our  consideration  in  a  less  deserving  light  as  a 
husband,  it  must  be  born  in  mind,  in  extenuation,  that  the  woman 
who  could,  under  any  circumstances,  be  induced  to  plan  and  insti- 
gate another  person  to  so  atrocious  a  crime  as  that  in  which  she 
afterwards  shared,  could  not  be  an  amiable  companion,  and  could 
probably  have  no  claim  upon  his  affections. 

What  will  be  the  future  destiny  of  Tanner  appears  to  us  verv 
uncertain.  We  much  question  whether  he  can  ever  be  satisfied  with 
sharing  in  the  occupations  and  comforts  of  civilized  life.  We  think 
it  more  probable  that  the  wandering  and  irregular  habits  which  he 
seems  to  have  imbibed  from  the  Indians  will  sooon  drive  him  back 
from  the  settlements  to  his  usual  haunts  in  the  woods.  He  was  at 
one  time  considered,  by  zealous  persons,  as  a  fit  instrument  for  the 
conversion  of  Indians  to  Christianity,  but  we  doubt  whether  he  can 
ever  be  brought  to  feel  that  deep  conviction  in  the  truths  of  Revela- 
tion, which  is.  required  to  make  fit  ministers  of  the  gospel.  While 
his  strong  mind  appears  to  have  rejected  the  superstitions  of  Indians, 
it  has  imbibed  a  cort  of  philosophic  incredulity,  which  would  make 
him  but  a  slow  and  unwilling  convert  to  the  purest  of  faiths. 

Tanner  was  of  a  disposition  naturally  stern,  which  his  mode  of 
life  and  sentiments  of  his  companions  have  but  increased.  He  was 
said,  by  many,  never  to  have  been  seen  to  shed  a  tear;  when  he  was 
bereft  of  his  daughters,  he  wept  not;  his  grief  was  of  too  stern  a 
character.  But  it  was  evident  that  the  conflict  of  emotions  in  his 
mind,  at  the  time  he  was  compelled  to  land  from  our  canoes,  over- 
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powered  him,  and  his  eyes  gHstened  with  a  tear  which  he  attempted 
in  vain  to  shake  off. 

There  is  a  feature  in  his  character  which  we  have  not  alhided 
to,  and,  as  it  is  honourable  to  him,  we  should  be  loath  to  omit  it.  We 
allude  to  his  warm  gratitude  for  all  those  who  have  at  various  times 
manifested  kindness  to  him.  His  affection  for  his  Indian  mother, 
and  for  her  family,  was  great.  Of  the  late  Lord  Selkirk  he  always 
spoke  with  much  feeling.  To  Dr.  M'Laughlin  he  appeared  sincere- 
ly attached.  He  frequently  mentioned  the  kind  sympathy  manifested 
to  him  by  Major  Delafield,  of  the  boundary  line  commission,  who 
would  have  taken  hini  in  his  canoe,  but  that  at  that  time  his  wounds 
did  not  admit  of  his  removal. 

Such  is  the  sketch  of  the  life  and  character  of  this  interesting 
man,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  collect  them  from  personal  inter- 
views with  him,  from  the  account  of  Dr.  M'Laughlin  and  others, 
who  had  known  him  for  many  years,  and  especially  from  the  perusal 
of  the  documents  which  he  had  in  his  possession,  and  which  fully 
establish  him  to  be  the  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Tanner,  late  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Frankfort,  in  Kentucky.  These  documents  con- 
sist of  letters  .from  Lord  Selkirk,  from  Mr.  Edward  Tanner,  and 
from  other  persons  who  interested  themselves  in  his  behalf.  Tanner 
had  promised  to  supply  us  with  the  particulars  of  his  life  and  ad- 
ventures, and  with  a  full  account  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  the 
Ottawas  and  Chippewas,  among  whom  he  had  resided.  His  well- 
estabhshed  characted  for  candour  make  it  an  object  of  much  regret 
th^t  the  state  of  his  wounds  prevented  him  from  continuing  with 
us.  His  language,  though  broken,  was  intelligible ;  he  had  in  his 
intercourse  with  white  men,,  since  1817,  acquired  enough  of  the 
English  language  to  converse  in  it,  though  always  with  much 
difficulty. 
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SIOUX  LAND  TREATIES. 

LEROY  F.  JACKSON. 

Before  we  can  intelligently  begin  a  study  of  the  treaties  by  which 
the  United  States  government  obtained  title  to  the  lands  once  held 
by  the  Dakota  tribes  it  will  be  necessary  to  get  clearly  in  mind  two 
other  matters :  first,  the  location  of  the  Dakota  lands,  and,  secondly, 
the  nature  of  the  Indian  title  to  the  soil. 

It  is  impossible  to  set  definite  boundaries  to  the  Dakota  lands 
before  1825.  Like  most  of  the  North  American  tribes  this  nation 
was  a  migrating  people  and  did  not  occupy  precisely  the  same  laa  is 
for  any  considerable  period  of  time.  The  Dakota  nation  consis^  A 
of  seven  confederated  tribes  of  the  so-called  Siouan  stx)ck.  They 
were  of  the  same  linguistic  family  as  the  Winnebagoes,  IMandans. 
lowas,  and  other  tribes  in  the  west,  the  Catawbas  and  Monacon 
confederacy  in  the  east  and  the  Biloxis  in  the  south.^  The  western 
tribes  very  probably  emigrated  from  the  Atlantic  coast  westward 
shortly  before  the  coming  of  the  white  man  to  the  continent.-  When 
the  French  explorers  first  came  in  contact  with  them  they  occupied 
the  region  bounded  roughly  by  the  Mississippi  river  in  the  east  and 
the  Black  Hills  in  the  west,  and  extending  as  far  south  as  the  Big 
Sioux,  and  as  far  north  as  Devil's  Lake.  The  earliest  definite  men- 
tion of  the  Dakotas,  with  their  approximate  location,  is  made  by  Paul 
le  Jeune  in  his  Relation  of  1G40.  In  enumerating  the  Indian  tribes 
of  the  west  he  speaks  of  the  "Naduesiu"  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Ouinipigou  (Winnebagoes) In  September,  1642,  Raymbaut 
and  Jogues,  while  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  heard  of  the  ''Nadouessis" 
who  they  were  told,  lived  "about  eighteen  days'  journey  to  the  west- 
ward, nine  across  the  lake  and  nine,  up  a  river  that  leads  inland.""* 
When  Hennepin  and  D'uLuth  visited  the  land  of  the  Dakotas  in 
1G80  they  found  these  tribes  occupying  the  Mississippi  valley  above 
Lake  Pepin.  The  principal  villages  of  the  eastern  bands  were  in  the 
Mille  Lac  region,  between  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Croix  rivers. 
There  were  Dakota  villages  as  far  north  as  Sandy  lake  and  Leech 
lake.  But  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Ojib- 
was,  who  up  to  this  time  had  confined  themselves  largely  to  the 
shores  of  Lake  Superior,  were  given  fire-arms  ])v  the  French  traders 
and  encouraged  to  make  inroads  into  the  Dakota  country.''  About 

"McGee,  The  Siouan  Indians,  I'Ah  Report  of  lUircau  of  Ethnolopy,  \\'asliinston ,  1S07, 
p.  16C. 

^Mooney,   Siouan  Tribes  of  tlie  East,  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  p.  159. 

■'Thwaites,  Jesuit  Relations,   Cleveland,  189G,  XVIII.,  231. 

*Ib.,   XVIII..  225. 

■"'Riggs,    Dakota  Grammar,  222. 
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1730  they  drove  the  Dakotas  from  Sandy  lake,  and  made  this  point 
the  outpost  from  which  they  waged  a  number  of  successful  w^irs 
which  forced  their  enemies  to  abandon  their  villages  at  Leech, 
Winnipeg,  Cass,  and  Red  lakes,  and  finally  drove  them  from  the 
Mille  Lacs  and  Gull  lake  country/ 

With  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  the  territory  occupied  by  the 
Dakota  tribes  for  the  first  time  came  under  the  control  of  the  United 
States  government.  Shortly  after  this  purchase  was  made,  two 
expeditions  were  sent  out  by  the  United  States  government  into  the 
newly  acquired  territory.  The  first  of  these  was  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Captains  Lewis  and  Clark  of  the  United  States  army,  and 
had  for  its  purpose  the  exploration  of  the  country  with  a  view  to 
determining  its  resources  and  the  probable  value  of  the  Indian 
trade.  ^  Leaving  St.  Louis  on  the  fourth  of  May,  1804,  the  exploring 
party  ascended  the  Missouri  river  to  its  source,  and  thence  con- 
tinued westward  to  the  Pacific.  Throughout  the  route  they  made  an 
effort  to  gain  all  the  information  possible  concerning  the  adjacent 
territory,  both  by  branch  line  excursions,  and  by  the  accounts  which 
they  gathered  from  natives  and  traders.  The  second  of  the  ex- 
peditions left  St.  Louis  on  August  9th,  1805,  under  Lieutenant 
Zebulon  Montgomery  Pike.  The  work  assigned  to  this  party  was 
to  visit  the  Indian  tribes  and  trading  stations  of  the  upoer  Mississippi 
valley,  erect  the  American  flag,  and  as  far  as  possible  establish 
friendly  relations  between  the  people  of  that  region  and  the  United 
States  government.^  Both  of  these  expeditions  came  in  contact 
with  certain  tribes  of  the  Dakotas,  and  brought  back  an  account  of 
their  situation. 

Pike  found  the  Sioux  parties  scattered  along  the  Mississippi 
river  from  Prairie  du  Chien  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthonv,  their  chief 
villages  being  near  the  sites  of  the  present  cities  of  Winona,  Red 
Wing,  Mendota,  and  Minneapolis.  Little  Crow,  the  head  chief  of 
the  river  bands  of  Dakota,  had  his  village  near  Mendota ;  Red  Wing, 
the  second  chief,  lived  near  the  site  of  the  city  that  now  bears  his 
name.  There  were  at  this  time  no  Dakota  villages  east  of  the  Miss- 
issippi river,  although  the  river  bands  claimed  fhe  right  to  hunt  in 
the  lower  valleys  of  the  Chippewa  and  St.  Croix  rivers. 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  in  going  up  the  Missouri  river 
began  to  come  in  contact  with  Dakota  bands  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Big  Sioux  river.  The  explorers  note  in  their  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  that  the  Sioux  claim  "All  the  country  lying  within  the 
following  limits,  viz :  Beginning  at  the  confluence  of  the  river 
Demoin  and  the  Mississippi,  thence  up  the  west  side  of  the  Miss- 
issippi to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Peters  river,  thence  on  both  sides  of 

^Warren,  History  of  the  Ojibway  Nation  (In  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Col.,  Vol.  5),  176-178. 
^Textor,  Official  Relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  Sioux  Indians,  Palo  Alto, 
18&6,  pp.  56-7. 

^Coues,  Expeditions  of  Pike  to  the  Head  AVkters  of  the  Mississippi,  N.  Y.  1865,  I., 
Preface,  vi. 
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the  Mississippi  to  the  mouth  of  the  Crow  Wing  river  and  upward 
with  that  stream,  including  the  waters  of  the  upper  part  of  the  same; 
thence  to  include  the  waters  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  Red  river, 
of  Lake  Winnepeg  and  down  the  same  nearly  to  the  Pembina  river ; 
thence  in  a  southwestly  course  to  intersect  the  Missouri  at  or  near 
the  Mandans  and  with  the  stream  downward  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Warrecune  creek ;  thence  passing  the  Missouri  it  goes  to  include  the 
lower  portion  of  the  river  Cheyenne  all  the  waters  of  the  White 
river  and  river  Teton,  includes  the  lower  portion  of  the  river  Qui- 
curre,  and  returns  to  the  Missouri,  and  with  that  stream  downwards 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Waddipon  river,  and  thence  eastwardly  to  inter- 
sect the  Mississippi  at  the  beginning.^ 

Rev.  Stephen  R.  Riggs  came  among  the  Dakotas  as  a  missionary 
in  1837  and  lived  with  them  for  forty-six  years.  In  his  Dakota 
Grammar,  Texts  and  Ethnography  he  has  given  the  loca- 
tion of  the  different  tribes  of  the  Dakotas  as  they  were 
in  the  early  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Mr. 
Riggs  was  an  earnest  student  of  the  language,  customs, 
and  history  of  the  Dakota  Indians,  and  his  account  is 
doubtless  as  accurate  as  any  that  can  be  obtained.  It  is  next  to 
impossible  for  any  one  to  give  exact  boundaries  *to  the  lands  of  wild 
Indian  tribes,  for  the  reason  that  the  Indians  had  dift'erent  ideas 
of  land  titles  from  those  generally  prevalent  today.  They  had  no 
conception  of  the  holding  of  land  in  fee  simple,  but  merely  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  using  it  for  hunting  or  other  purposes,  either  freely 
or  under  certain  restrictions.  Under  these  conditions  the  Indians 
themselves  were  not  sure  of  their  land  boundaries,  in  fact  the 
limits  varied  in  accordance  with  their  relations  with  the  neighboring 
tribes.  Air.  Rigg^s  gives  the  subdivisions  of  the  Dakota  nation, 
and  locates  them  as  follows : 

1.  The  Medawakanton  (Village  of  Spirit  Lake).  This  was  the 
tribe  that  in  the  seventeenth  century  had  its  chief  village  at  Spirit 
Lake,  the  Mille  Lac  of  the  modern  maps.  It  was  this  band  that  was 
visited  by  ITennepin  and  Du  Luth  in  1680.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  there  were  seven  or  eight  villages  of  them,  along 
the  lower  Minnesota  river,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi 
fro  mthe  mouth  of  the  Minnesota  to  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Pepin. - 
The  band  prohably  numbered  about  two  thousand  souls  in  all. 

2.  Wahpekute  (Leaf  Shooters).  They  laid  claim  to  the  Cannon 
river  valley,  the  head  waters  of  the  Blue  Earth  river  and  westward. 
They  were  a  roving  band,  about  five  or  six  hundred  in  number. 

iThwaitcs,   Original  Tonrnals  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  N.  Y.  1005,  VL,  98-99. 

-"The  Medawakantonwan  were  divided  into  eight  bands.  The  lower  band  was^ called 
Kiuksa  and  was  located  below  Lake  Pepin  were  Winona  now  stands.  The  Kaposia 
band  was  at  the  village  of  Kaposia,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  site  of  St.  Paul.  A 
village  on  the  Minnesota  river  two  or  three  miles  above  its  mouth,  was  called  Black 
Dogs  village;  and  a  village  named  Pinisha  was  located  on  the  Minnesota  near  the  mouth 
of  Nine  Mjlc  Creek.  Rcvata  Otonwa  was  at  Lake  Calhoun;  Tewapa  at  Kagle  creek: 
and  Tintatonwan  at  Slmkupcc .  this  last  being  the  largest  village  of  the  Medawakanton." 
Pond,  S.  W.,  Minn.  J  list.  Soc.  Col.,  XIL,  li'iL 
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3.  (Walipeton  (Village  of  the  Leaves).  Part  of  this  band  re- 
sided at  their  old  home  on  the  Minnesota  river,  about  forty-five  miles 
from  its  mouth,  but  the  greater  number  had  removed  to  the  region 
about  Lac-qui-parle  and  Big  Stone  lakes.  The  whole  band  num- 
bered about  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  persons. 

4.  Sisseton.  The  old  home  of  this  band  was  on  the  Minnesota 
river  both  above  and  below  the  big  bend,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Blue  Earth  river,  but  a  large  number  had  moved  to  the  Lake  Tra- 
verse and  Lac-qui-parle  district.  They  numbered  about  three  thou- 
sand souls. ^ 

5.  Yankton  (Village  of  the  End).  They  occupied  the  lower 
vaheys  of  the  Big  Sioux  and  James  rivers.  They  were  about  twenty- 
five  hundred  in  number. 

6.  Yanktonai.  This  tribe  ranged  the  country  from  the  head 
waters  of  the  Minnesota  river  to  the  Missouri,  living  for  the  great- 
er part  in  the  valley  of  the  James  river.  They  were  a  numerous 
people — about  four  thousand  in  all. 

7.  Teton  (Prairie  Dwellers).  They  ranged  over  the  great  plains, 
for  the  most  part  west  of  the  Missouri  river.  They  were  divided 
into  seven  bands,  viz:  (1)  Brules,  (2)  Sans  Arcs,  (3)  Blackfeet, 
(4)  Minnekonjoos,  (5)  Two  Kettles,  (6)  Oglala,  and  (7)  Hunk- 
papa.  It  is  difficult  to  get  even  an  approximately  correct  estimate 
of  the  numbers  of  the  Tetons,  but  we  know  that  they  were  by  far  the 
largest  division  of  the  Sioux  nation,  and  probably  numbered  as 
many  souls  as  the  other  six  divisions  put  together.  As  they  wan- 
dered over  the  whole  country  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Black  Hills 
and  the  upper  Yellowstone  river,  the  boundaries  to  their  territory 
must  also  remain  very  indefinite. 

We  may  now  consider  the  nature  of  the  Indian  land  title.  The 
coming  tos^ether  of  two  peoples  of  different  degrees  of  civilization, 
the  resulting  conflict,  and  the  dominance  of  one  race  over  the  other, 
is  a  story  as  old  as  humanity  itself.  In  each  case,  however,  the  con- 
tact of  races  has  come  about  under  conditions  so  widely  different 
from  all  the  others  that  it  has  presented  its  own  problem,  and  led  to 
its  own  peculiar  results.  When,  therefore,  the  government  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  young  and  inexperienced,  found  itself 
face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  its  relation  to  the  American  abor- 
igines, it  was  bewildered  for  lack  of  precedent,  and  assumed  a 
faltering  and  far  from  consistent  attitude. 

In  the  first  place  the  American  statesmen  found  it  necessary  to 
determine  the  civil  status  of  the  Indian  tribes.  Were  they  to  be  con- 
sidered as  independent  nations  capable  of  binding  themselves  by 
treaties,  and  of  demanding  the  rights  and  maintaining  the  obligations 
of  sovereign  states  under  international  law?   If  not,  to  what  extent 

^The  name  Santee  has  been  from  time  to  time  given  to  these  four  eastern  bands  or 
to  parts  of  them.  Strictly  speaking  it  should  be  applied  only  to  the  Medawakanton. 
The  name  was  given  them  from  the  fact  that  they  once  lived  at  Isantamde  (Knife  Lake). 
Medawakan  is  another  name  for  the  same  lake.  See  Riggs,  Dakota  Grammar,  p.  159, 
and  note  3  for  the  same  page. 
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were  their  rights  and  O'bHg-ations  limited,  by  the  so-called  ''rights  of 
discovery"  of  the  European  nations?  These  questions  were  settled 
only  after  an  accumulation  of  court  decisions  covering  several  de- 
cades. In  1832  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  in  his  decision  in  the 
case  of  AVorcester  vs.  Georgia  made  the  following  statement :  ''The 
great,  maritime  powers  of  Europe  discovered  and  visited  different 

parts  of  the  continent  at  nearly  the  same  time  To'  avoid 

•bloody  conflicts    it  was  necessary  for  the  nations  of 

Europe  to  establish  some  principle  which  all  would  acknowledge, 
and  which  should  decide  their  respective  rights  as  between  them- 
selves. This  principle  suggested  by  the  actual  state  of  things,  was^ 
'that  di'scovery  gave  title  to  the  government  by  whose  subjects,  Or 
'by  whose  authority  it  was  made  against  all  other  European  govern- 
ments, which  title  might  be  consummated  by  possession.'  It 

regulated  the  right  given  by  discovery  among  the  European  discov- 
erers ;  but  could  not  affect  the  rights  of  those  already  in  possession, 
either  as  original  occupants  or  as  occupants  by  virtue  of  a  discovery 
made  before  the  memory  of  man."^  After  1776  the  United  States, 
therefore,  as  the  inheritor  of  the  British  possessions  in  America 
found  herself  related  to  the  Indian  tribes,  as  independent  nations, 
yet  she,  in  common  with  the  European  nations  felt  herself  endowed 
with  certain  indefinite  extra-legal  rights  which  civilization  always 
holds  over  barbarism.  To  quote  further  from  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall :  "Though  the  Indians  are  acknowledged  to  have  an  unquestion- 
able and  hitherto  unquestioned  right  to  the  lands  they  occupy,  until 
that  right  shall  be  extinguished  by  a  voluntary  cession  to  our  gov- 
ernment :  vet  it  niay  be  well  doubted,  whether  these  tribes  which 
reside  within  the  acknowledged  boundaries  of  the  United  States  can. 
with  strict  accuracy  l>e  denominated  foreign  nations.  Thev  may, 
more  correctly  perhaps,  he  denominated  domestic  dependent  na- 
tions. They  occupy  a  territory  to  which  we  assert  a  title  in.leju^nd- 
ent  of  their  will,  which  must  take  effect  in  point  of  possession, 
when  their  possession  ceases.  Meanwhile  they  are  in  a  state  of 
pupilage,  their  relation  to  the  United  States  resembles  that  of  a  ward 
to  his  guardian."- 

On  the  basis  of  this  and  other  equally  vague  definitions  of  the 
legal  relations  existing  between  the  United  States  government  and 
the  Indian  tribes,  our  statesmen  until  1871  continued  to  assume  con- 
tradictory attitudes  towards  the  aboriginal  Americans.  From  a  false 
sense  of  justice,  and  a  philosophical  belief  in  the  equality  of  man- 
kind, they  assumed  in  their  negotiations  with  these  peoples  an 
attitude  as  toward  their  political  equals,  not  recognizing  the  fact 
than  an  assumption  of  equality  between  unequals  leads  necessarily 
to  the  worst  kind  of  injustice.  But  while  on  the  exterior  they  con- 
tinued to  make  formal  treaties  with  the  natives,  to  recognize  their 

T)  Peters  Report  of  Cases  Argued  and  AdiudRcd  in  tlie  Supremo  Court  of  U.  S, ,  Phil., 
p.  515. 

-Cherokee  Nation  vs.  Georgia :   5   Peters  1. 
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tribal  government,  and  honor  their  chiefs,  in  actual  transactions  they 
yielded  to  necessity  and  treated  the  Indians  as  pohtical  inferiors  and 
national  wards — the  position  to  which  their  undeveloped  civilization 
naturally  assigned  them.  The  indecision  engendered  by  the  conflict 
of  these  two  attitudes  we  see  working  ruin,  time  and  time  again,  to 
the  well-meant  efforts  expended  for  the  civilization  of  the  Dakotas. 

A  second  problem  demanding  solution  and  closely  related  to  the 
first  was  the  right  of  the  Indians  to  the  land  which  they  occupied. 
We  must  continually  bear  in  mind  in  this  connection  that  there  was 
no  notion  of  individual  ownership  of  land  among  the  Indians  ;  the 
land  occupied  by  a  tribe  belonged  to  all  tke  members  to  be  used  in 
common,  although  certain  bands  and  even  individual  hunters  some- 
times claimed  exclusive  use  of  certain  hunting  grounds.  On  account 
of  this  tribal  ownership  the  land  dealings  of  Uie  United  States  were 
generally  with  the  chiefs  and  the  head  men  of  the  tribe,  their  con- 
tracts being  taken  as  binding  upon  the  inferior  members. 
■  The  question  early  arose  as  to  whether  the  right  of  the  Indians 
in  the  land  extended  to  ownership  or  was  simply  that  of  occupancy. 
In  1823  the  case  of  Johnson  vs.  Mcintosh  involved  the  right  of  the 
Indians  to  transfer  title  to  the  soil.  It  was  decided  that  the  Indian 
had  no  right  to  make  conveyance — the  absolute  title  resting  with 
the  government  subject  only  to  the  occupancy  of  the  Indians.  The 
chief  justice  in  giving  the  decision  of  the  court  stated  that  after  the 
discovery  of  America  by  the  European  nations  the  Indians  "were 
admitted  to  be  the  rightful  occupants  of  the  soil,  with  a  legal  as  well 
as  just  claim  to  retain  possession  of  it,  and  to  use  it  according  to 
their  discretion ;  but  their  rights  to  complete  sovereignty  as  independ- 
ent nations,  were  necessarily  diminished,  and  their  power  to  dispose 
of  the  soil,  at  their  own  will,  to  whomsoever  they  pleased,  w^as  de- 
nied by  the  fundamental  principle,  that  discovery  gave  exclusive 
title  to  those  who  made  it.^  In  the  case  of  the  Unit-ed  States  vs. 
Rogers,  Chief  Justice  Taney  says  that  the  European  nations  never 
regarded  the  native  tribes  "as  the  owners  of  the  territories  they 
respectively  occupied."^  Eurther,  the  English  government  had  in  its 
grants  to  the  colonizing  companies  and  proprietors  given  full  title 
to  the  American  soil  within  their  grants  even  while  the  Indians  were 
still  in  possession,^  and  for  the  American  government  to  deny  the 
right  of  England  to  do  so  would  have  destroyed  the  validity  of 
practically  all  existing  land  titles  within  the  limits  of  the  original 
colonial  grants. 

But  though  the  United  States  government  thus  substantiated  her 
ris:ht  of  acquiring  the  title  to  all  the  Indian  lands  within  her  borders, 
the  further  question  arose  as  to  whether  she  had  the  right  to  demand 
a  cession  of  these  lands  ;by  their  occupants  whenever  her  convenience 
required  it.   This  question  was  continually  dodged  during  our  earlier 

^8  Wheat  on  542. 
H  Howard  367. 

^For  the  text  of  some  of  these  charters  see  MacDonald,  Select  Charters,  N.  Y. ,  1899, 
10,    38-39,    55,    137-138,  183. 
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dealings  with  the  Indians,  and  has  never  yet  come  to  a  definite  test. 
History  has,  however,  practically  answered  it  in  the  affirmative,  for 
although  the  United  States  has  never  forcibly  removed  the  Indians 
from  their  lands,  unless  it  had  previously  obtained  their  consent,^ 
yet  in  no  case  have  the  natives  been  able  to  stand  out  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  whites  when  the  Indian  lands  vrere  wanted  for 
settlement.  By  means  of  rewards  on  one  hand,  and  pressure  on  the 
other,  the  government  has  always  succeeded  in  establishing  condi- 
tions which  have  made  it  to  the  interests  of  the  Indians  to  cede 
their  lands. 

The  status  of  the  Dakota  nation,  then,  at  the  opening  of  their  re- 
lations with  the  United  States  was  as  follow^s :  They  were  in  pos- 
session of  an  immense  tract  of  land  in  the  ^Mississippi,  ^Missouri,  and 
Red  River  valleys,  roughly  marked  out  by  the  Lewis  and  Clark  re- 
port. They  had  full  right  to  occupy  and  use  this  land,  but  the  own- 
ership remained  with  the  United  States.  With  the  United  States 
government  rested  the  exclusive  right  to  treat  with  the  different 
bands  for  the  cancellation  of  their  right  of  occupancy,  thereby  ob- 
taining the  unobstructed  title  to  the  lands. 

The  first  cession  of  land  by  the  Dakotas  to  the  United  States  was 
made  in  1805.  Lieutenant  Z.  M.  Pike  while  on  the  expedition  men- 
tioned above  noted  the  strategic  importance  of  the  locations  at  the 
mouths  of  the  St.  Croix  and  the  St.  Peters  (Minnesota)  rivers.  On 
the  23rd  of  September  he  met  a  delegation  of  the  river  bands  on  the 
present  site  of  Fort  Snelling  and  held  a  council.  The  meeting  was 
held  under  a  shade  made  of  the  sails  taken  from  the  ships.  Pike 
made  a  long  speech  in  which  he  set  forth  the  object  of  his  visit.  The 
natives  were  inclined  to  hear  him.  He  drew  up  a  document  bv  which 
the  Indians  granted  two  small  parcels  of  land  to  the  United  States, 
one  a  tract  nine  miles  square  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix  river,  and 
the  other  a  tract  nine  miles  in  length  along  the  Mississippi  river, 
beginning-  belnw  the  confluence  of  the  St.  P^^ters  and  extending 
beyond  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  and  running  back  into  the  country 
for  nine  miles  on  each  side  of  the  river.  This  document  the  Indians 
signed.  The  entire  grant  was  about  100,000  acres.-  Pike  gave  the 
Indians  presents  to  the  vnlue  of  about  two  hundred  dollars  and 
supplied  them  with  sixty  gallons  of  whiskey.  It  was  provided  in  the 
reatv  th?t  the  Indians  were  not  to  be  exchuled  from  the  ceded 
territorv.  but  were  to  retain  the  right  of  hunting  and  fishing  on  the 
lands  in  so  far  as  their  presence  was  not  incompatible  with  the 
military  purposes  for  which  the  land  was  acquired.^  This  treaty  w?s 
never  ratified  by  the  senate,  but  in  LSIO  a  military  post  was  estab- 
lished, and  the  next  vear  Fort  Snelling  was  erected  upon  one  of 
the  tracts  of  land  which  Pike  obtained.* 

^The  government  eancelled  the  right  of  the  Dakotas  to  reservntion  lands  in  Minne- 
sota after  the  outbreak  of  1862,  but  in  this  case  the  Indians  began  the  hostilities,  and 
the  lands  were  claimed  as  the  spoils  of  war. 

^Kapplcr.  Laws  and  Treaties,  Sen.  Kx.  Doc.  452,  57th  Cong.,  1st  Sess. ,  Ser.  No. 
42r,.'?,    IT.,  79.S. 

■•■Coues.   The  Expeditions  of  Pike,   II.,  832-4. 

♦Folwell,   History  of  Minnesota,  Boston,  1908,  54-56. 
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In  spite  of  the  protestations  of  loyalty  given  to  Lieutenant  Pike 
by  the  river  bands  of  Dakotas  in  1805,  most  of  the  warriors  took 
sides  with  the  British  in  the  war  of  1812.  This  was  due  largely  to 
the  anti- American  prejudices  and  false  representations  of  the  Can- 
adian traders  doing  business  with  them.^  After  the  war  Governor 
Clark  of  Missouri  and  Governor  Edwards  of  Illinois  were  com- 
missioned by  the  American  government  to  rrieet  the  different  tribes 
of  Dakotas  and  establish  friendly  relations  with  them  if 
possible.  In  1815  and  1816  these  commissioners  met 
the  chief  men  of  the  different  bands  and  made  treaties 
with  them,  according  to  which  all  injuries  on  each  side  were  to  be 
.  forgiven,  perpetual  peace  established,  and  the  Sioux  were  to  ac- 
knowledge the  protection  of  the  United  States.  In  the  last  treaty, 
that  of  June  1,  1816,  made  with  the  "Sioux  of  the.  Leaf,  Sioux  of 
the  Broad  Leaf,  and  Sioux  who  shoot  in  the  Pine  Tops"  a  provision 
was  added  whereby  all  lands  ceed  by  the  Indians  to  England,  France, 
or  Spain  were  confirmed  to  the  United  States.^ 

For  many  years  succeeding  these  treaties  the  United  States  had  no 
especial  interest  in  the  Dakotas  other  than  preventing  the  British 
imdermining  their  allegiance,  and  protecting  the  traders  who  had 
stations  among  them.  The  Ohio  valley  was  as  yet  but  sparsely 
populated  and  there  was  no  need  of  acquiring  the  Dakota  lands ; 
indeed  at  this  time  it  was  thought  probable  that  the  lands  west  of 
the  Mississippi  river  would  be  used  largely,  or  wholly,  as  a  territory 
upon  which  to  settle  the  Indian  tribes.^  The  inter-tribal  wars  be- 
tween the  Dakotas  and  the  Ojibwas  and  the  Dakotas  and  the  Sacs 
and  Foxes,  however,  became  so  bloody  and  so  incessant  that  they 
injured  the  fur-trade,  and  often  endangered  the  lives  of  the  traders.* 
In  1825,  therefore,  Governor  Clarke  and  Governor  Cass  of  Michi- 
gan were  commissioned  to  call  together  the"  representatives  of  the 
tribes  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  valley  and  make  an  attempt  to  estab- 
lish boundaries  and  decree  a  perpetual  peace  among  them.  The  In- 
dians met  the  commissioners  at  Prairie  du  Chien  in  August,  1825. 
The  tribes  represented  were  the  Chippewa,  Sioux,  Sac  and  Fox, 
Menomonie,  Iowa,  Winnebago,  and  a  portion  of  the  Chippewa, 
Ottawa,  and  Pottawatomie  tribes  living  near  the  Illinois  river."' 
After  a  liberal  distribution  of  presents  by  the  commissioners  the 
treaties  locating  the  tribal  boundaries  were  drawn  up  and  agreed  to. 
The  Dakota  boundaries  on  the  south  separating  them  from  the  Sacs 
and  Foxes  were  fixed  as  follows :  'Commencing  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Upper  Iowa  River,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and  ascend- 
ing the  said  Iowa  river  to  its  left  fork ;  thence  up  that  fork  to  its 
source ;  thence  crossing  the  fork  of  the  Red  Cedar  River,  in  a  direct 

^Chittenden,  The  American  Fur  Trade,  N.  Y.  1902,  II.,  555-561;  Abel,  Indian  Con- 
solidation, Rep.  Amer.  Hist.  Assoc.,  I.,  235ff. 

^Kappler,  Laws  and  Treaties,  80,  81,  89;  Chittenden,  The  American  Fur  Trade,  11. , 
559-560. 

^Richardson,  Miessages  and  Papers,  Washington,  1896,  II.,  280-283;  Abel,  Indian 
Consolidation.   Chans.  I.  and  II. 

*  Warren,  History  of  the  Ojibwa  Nation,  Chap.  XXVIII. 
^Kappler,  Laws  and  Treaties,  II.,  177. 
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line  to  the  second  or  upper  fork  of  the  Desmoines  River ;  and  thence 
in  a  direct  hne  to  the  lower  fork  of  the  Calumet  river  ;^  and  down 
that  river  to  the  Missouri."^  As  the  Yanktons  were  not  adequately 
represented  at  the  conference,  the  western  part  of  this  line  which 
affected  their  territory  was  to  be  left  open  until  it  received  their 
ratification.  The  boundary  line  between  the  Sioux  and  Chippewa  on 
the  north  was  defined  as  follows :  It  shall  commence  ■ 'at  the  Chip- 
pewa river,  half  a  dav's  march  below  the  falls;  and  from  thence  it 
shall  run  to  the  Red  Cedar  River,  immediately  below  the  falls ;  from 
thence  to  the  St.  Croix  River  which  it  strikes  at  a  place  called 
the  Standing  Cedar,  about  a  day's  paddle  in  a  canoe,  above  the  lake 
at  the  mouth  of  that  river ;  thence  passing  between  two  lakes  called 
by  the  Chippewas  'Green  Lakes',  and  by  the  Sioux  'the  lakes  they 
bury  the  Eagles  in,'  and  from  thence  to  the  sta^nding  cedar  'that  the 
Sioux  split,'  thence  to  Rum  River,  crossing  it  at  the  mouth  of  a 
small  creek  called  Choaking  creek,  a  long  day's  march  from  the 
Mississippi ;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  mouth  of  the  first  river 
which  enters  the  Mississippi  on  its  west  side  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Sac  river  ;^  thence  ascending  said  river  (above  the  mouth  of  the  Sac 
river)  to  a  small  lake  at  its  source ;  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  a  lake 
at  the  head  of  Prairie  river,  which  is  supposed  to  enter  the  Crow 
Wing  River  on  its  south  side  ;  thence  to  Otter-tail  lake  Portage ; 
thence  to  said  Otter-tail  lake,  and  down  through  the  middle  thereof, 
to  its  outlet ;  thence  in  a  direct  line  so  as  to  strike  Buffalo  river,  half 
way  from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  and  down  the  said  river  to  the  Red 
river ;  thence  descending  Red  river  to  the  mouth  of  Outard  or  Goose 
creek. On  the  east  the  boundary  commences  "opposite  the  mouth 
of  the  loway  river,  on  the  Mississippi,  runs  back  two  or  three  miles 
to  the  bluffs,  follows  the  bluffs  crossing  Bad  axe  river,  to  the 
mouth  of  Black  river,  and  from  Black  river  to  half  a  day's  march 
below  the  falls  of  Chippewa  river,"-  the  point  where  the  northern 
boundary  begins. 

The  terms  of  this  treaty  considerably  reduced  the  extent  of  the 
territory  which  the  Dakotas  had  always  claimed.  In  the  council 
their  representatives  laid  claim  to  the  land  as  far  north  as  the  shores 
of  lake  Superior,  and  east  along  the  lake  to  Keweenaw  Point,  basing 
their  claim  on  the  fact  that  their  fathers  had  occupied  the  land  for 
generations.  The  Chippewas,  on  the  other  hand  laid  claim  to  the 
country  as  far  south  as  the  Chippewa  river.  When  asked  bv  Gov- 
ernor Cass  upon  what  they  based  their  claim,  their  speaker,  Ilole-in- 
the-Day  is  reported  to  have  replied:  "My  father!  We  claim  it  upon 
tlie  same  gronnd  tlmt  \  nu  claim  this  country  from  the  British  king, 
by  conquest.  Wc  drove  them  from  the  country  by  force  of  arms, 
and  wc  have  since  occupied  it ;  and  they  cannot,  and  dare  not,  try  to 

'Now  calk. I  Sioux. 

■■^Kai)i)lcr,    Laws  aii.l  Trealii-s,   II.,  178. 

■■Also  SMcllcl  Sauk. 

'K;iim)1m.    I.,r,\s   an.l    Treaties,    11.,  178-0. 

■II).,    i;'.).      I'or   leiiiloiy   iuel mU'd   in   llu'sc  l)ouiHlaries   see  acconipan yinij  map. 
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dispossess  us  of  our  habitation."  The  commissioners  evidently  be- 
Heved  that  the  Chippewas  had  the  more  potent  argument  for  the  hne 
drawn  in  the  treaty  gave  them  practically  all  they  claimed.^ 

Much  was  oxpected  from  this  treaty.  Mr.  McKenney,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  in  his  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  dated  Nlovember  30th,  1825,  says :  "Returns  have  been  received 
from  General  Clark  and  Governor  Cass,  the  commissioners  appohi.- 
ed  to  mediate  at  Prairie  du  Chien  between  the  Sioux,  Sac,  etc.,  atid 
establish  boundaries  between  them.  In  this  work  of  mercy  the  co^ii- 
missioners  have  been  successful,  treaties  have  been  entered  into  with 
these  tribes,  by  which  their  long  and  bloody  wars  have  been  term- 
inated, and  boundaries  assigned  them,  as  the  surest  guarantee  against 
future  hostilities."^  Although  there  was  a  distinct  gain  made  by 
this  treaty  in  the  fact  that  the  United  States  and  the  several  tribes 
had  definite  boundaries  from  which  to  begin  future  land  deahngs, 
the  extent  of  the  beneficient  results  in  bringing  about  peace  to  the 
tribes  themselves  was  far  short  of  what  was  anticipated.  The  inter- 
tribal Indian  wars  were  only  in  a  very  slight  degree  due  to  boundary 
disputes.  The  real  causes  for  them  lay  much  deeper  in  the  inherited 
tribal  animosities,  and  the  officials  in  charge  of  Indian  affairs  soon 
found  that  it  took  more  than  the  signing  of  a  treaty  manuscript  to 
^break  up  the  feuds  which  had  been  in  the  blood  of  the  people  for 
many  generations.^ 

The  United  States  government  had  at  an  early  date  in  her  history 
made  agreements  with  certain  state  governments  to  extinguish  the 
Indian  title  to  lands  within  the  state  boundaries.*  As  the  tide  of 
settlers  swept  westward  the  Indians  became  more  and  more  in  the 
way,  and  the  states  called  louder  for  their  removal.  AVhen  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  was  acquired  it  was  turned  to  by  statesmen  and 
people  alike  as  an  excellent  home  for  the  Indian  tribes.  Jefferson, 
in  a  draft  of  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
made  immediately  subsequent  to  the  purchase,  proposed  to  leave  ex- 
clusively to  the  Indians  all  the  territory  of  Louisiana  north  of  the 
thirty-first  parallel  and  to  remove  to  this  territory  all  of  the  Indians 
living  east  of  the  r;ver.^  President  Monroe  in  a  message  to  Con- 
gress, January  27th,  1825,  pointed  out  the  vast  extent  of  territory 
between  the  Mississippi  river  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  pro- 
posed that  this  country  should  be  divided  into  districts,  distributed 
to  the  different  tribes  then  living  both  east  and  west  of  the  Miss- 
issippi, and  a  civil  government  set  up  in  each  district  which  would 
provide  for  th  eeducation  and  civilization  of  the  Indians.*^  From 
1826  on  the  the  question  of  the  removal  of  the  Indians  to  the  trans- 

^Wisconsin  Historical   Collections,    V.,  391. 

-American   State  Papers,   19  Cong.,   1st    Sess. ,   Vol.   I.,  89.' 
^For  Governor  Cass'  attitude  see  Wis.  Hist.  Coll.,  II.,  153. 
■*Richardson,    Messages  and  Papers,    II.,    234-237,    281,  522. 

sSen.  Ex.  Doc,  24th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  I.,  Ser.  No.  297,  482-485;  Richardson, 
Messages  and  Papers,   II.,  281-283. 

^Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  24th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  I.,  Ser.  No.  297,  pp.  482-5;  Richardson, 
Messages  and  Papers,  II.,  281-3,  Washington,  1829. 
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Mississippi  country  was  often  the  subject  of  debate  in  Congress 
and  elsewhere  but  the  government  was  slow  to  take  action.^  The 
serious  trouble  which  arose  between  the  state  of  Georgia  and  the 
Cherokee  and  Creek  Indians  (1825-1835)  helped  to  bring  the  mat- 
ter to  a  crisis.^  On  jNIay  6,  1830,  President  Jackson  in  a  message 
to  Congress  strongly  urged  that  some  action  be  taken  toward  the 
removal  of  the  Indians  to  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
set  forth  the  advantages  of  such  a  policy.^  On  May  28th  of  the 
same  year  Congress  passed  an  act  wherein  it  was  made  'lawful  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  cause  so  much  of  any  terri- 
tory belonging  to  the  United  States,  west  of  the  river  ^Mississippi,  not 
included  in  any  state  or  organized  territory,  and  to  which  the  In- 
dian title  has  been  extinguished,  as  he  may  judge  necessary,  to  be 
divided  into  a  suitable  number  of  districts  for  the  reception  of  such 
tribes  or  nations  of  Indians  as  may  choose  to  exchange  the  lands 
where  they  now  reside,  and  remove  there ;  and  to  cause  each  of  said 
districts  to  be  described  by  natural  or  artificial  works,  as  to  be  easily 
distinguished  from  each  other."  The  districts  so  laid  off  were  to 
be  exchanged  by  the  president  for  the  lands  of  the  Indians  situated 
in  the  existing  states  or  territories.  The  president  was  authorized 
solemnly  to  assure  the  tribe  or  nation  with  whom  the  exchange  was 
made  that  the  United  States  would  forever  secure  to  them  and  their 
successors  the  country  thus  exchanged,  and  if  they  so  desired  grant 
them  a  patent  for  the  same.* 

This  effort  to  make  room  for  the  emigration  of  the  eastern  tribes 
led  to  the  first  land  treatv  with  the  Dakotas  that  actuallv  became 
effective.  On  July  15,  1S30,  William  Clark,  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  Colonel  Willoughby  Morgan  of  the  United  States  army 
met  at  Prairie  du  Chien  deputations  from  the  Medawakanton,  Wah- 
pekoote,  Sisseton,  and  Wahpeton  Dakotas,  together  with  like  deputa- 
tions from  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  Omahas,  Ottoes,  lowas,  and  I\Hss- 
ouris.  The  object  of  the  government  in  treating  with  these  tribes 
was  to  get  title  to  a  tract  of  land  west  of  the  Mississippi,  for  the 
most  part  in  the  present  st^te  of  Iowa,  to  be  used  a-s  a  tract  upon 
which  they  might  -settle  some  of  the  eastern  tribes  when  their  removal 
could  be  effected.  The  Dakotas  by  this  treatv  made  two  separate 
cessions.  The  first  was  made  in  conjunction  with  the  other  tribes 
named  above  and  relinquished  title  to  the  territory  described  as 
follows:  "Beginning  at  the  upper  fork  of  the  Demoine  River,  and 
passing  the  sources  of  the  Little  Sioux  and  Flovd  Rivers,  to  the 
fork  of  the  first  creek  which  falls  into  the  Big  Sioux  or  Calumet  on 
the  east  side ;  thence  down  said  creek  and  Calumet  river  to  the 
Missouri  River ;  thence  down  the  said  Missouri  river  to  the  Missouri 
State  line,  above  the  Kansas;  thence  along  said  line  to  the  north- 

^Congressional  Debates,  IQth  Cong,  2nd  Sess.,  III.,  587-S.  lb,.  20th  Cong:.,  1st 
Sess.,   Washington,   1828,   IV;,   820,  823. 

^Phillips,  Georgia  and  States  Rights.  Madison,  Wis..  1002,  II..  70. 
^Richardson,  Messages  and  Papers.  IT.,  r)20-3. 
■•U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  IV.,  411-12. 
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west  corner,  of  the  said  State ;  thence  to  the  highlands  along  the 
dividing  ridge  beiween  the  forks  of  the  Grand  River;  thence  along 
the  said  highlands  or  ridge  separating  the  waters  of  the  Missouri 
from  the  Desmoine,  to  a  point  opposite  the  source  of  the  Boyer 
River  and  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the  upper  fork  of  the  Desmoine, 
the  place  of  beginning.^  It  was  stipulated  in  the  treaty  that  the 
lands  thus  ceded  should  be  allotted  or  assigned  to  the  tribes  already 
living  upon  them  or  to  other  Indian  tribes  at  the  discretion  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  As  most  of  the  lands  rehnquished 
hf  this  part  of  the  treaty  were  south  of  the  line  that  marked  the 
southern  limit  of  the  Dakota  territory  as  determined  by  the  treaty 
of  1825,  their  cession  of  the  lands  at  this  time  was  largely  in  the 
nature  of  a  quit-claim  deed.  The  second  cession  made  by  the  Da- 
kotas  in  this  treaty  was  entirely  from  their  own  lands  and  included 
a  strip  of  country  twenty  miles  in  width  extending  from  the 
Mississippi  river  to  the  Des  Moines  river  immediately  north  of  their 
southern  boundary  as  set  in  1825.^ 

In  compensation  for  the  lands  thus  ceded  the  four  tribes  of  the 
''Mississippi  Sioux"  were  to  receive  an  annuity  of  two  thousand 
dollars  a  year  for  ten  years,  to  be  paid  either  in  money,  or  in  mer- 
chandise, or  in  domestic  animals,  at  their  option.  Further,  the 
United  States  government  was  to  allow  them  one  blacksmith,  with 
the  necessary  tools,  instruments  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  iron 
or  steel  to  the  amount  of  $700  annually,  all  to  continue  for  a  period 
of  ten  years  or  longer  at  the  discretion  of  the  United  States.  The 
Yankton  and  "Santee"  Sioux  who  were  not  fully  represented  in  the 
treaty,  but  upon  whom  its  terms  would  be  binding  if  they  afterwards 
accepted  it,  were  to  receive  an  annuity  of  three  thousand  dollars,  a 
blacksmith,  tools  and  iron  to  the  value  of  $400,  all  for  ten  years. 
The  larger  annuity  paid  these  western  tribes  was  due  to.  the  fact 
that  they  had  a  stronger  claim  to  the  lands  ceded  than  had  the  Miss- 
issippi tribes.  The  Dakota  tribes  were  also,  by  this  treaty,  to  have 
applied  to  their  benefit  their  share  of  an  annual  expenditure  of 
$3,000  for  ten  years  which  the  government  was  to  make  for  the 
education  of  the  tribes  taking  part  in  the  treaty.  Provision  was 
also  made  in  this  treaty  for  a  tract  of  land  to  be  set  aside  for  the 
Sioux  half-breeds.  As  the  Indians  had  no  right  to  make  such  a  trans- 
fer themselves,  it  was  necessary  to  get  the  permission  of  the  United 
.States  in  order  to  make  the  title  good.  The  lands  set  aside  for  the 
Lalf-breeds  extended  alone  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississipni  for 
thirty-two  miles  north  of  Red  Wing's  village,  runnins:  back  fifteen 
miles  from  the  river.  The  title  to  these  lands  caused  considerable 
legal  discussion  for  many  years  afterwards. 

The  lands  ceded  in  this  treaty  were  called  the  "Neutral  Ground." 

^Kapple..,   Laws  and  Treaties,    II.,  225. 

^The  Sacs  and  Foxes  made  a  cession  of  a  similar  strip  on  their  side  of  the  same 
line.  The  object  of  these  cessions  wa  to  keep  the  two  tribe  apart.  See  Richardson, 
Messages  and  Papers,   IV.,  59. 
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In  1835  the  government  undertook  to  remove  the  Winnebagos  from 
their  old  home  in  Wisconsin  and  settle  them  upon  this  tract.  For  a 
while  the  Pakotas  stoutly  objected  to  this  saying  that  they  under- 
stood from  the  commissioners  that  the  land  was  to  be  settled  only  by 
the  tribes  who  were  parties  to  the  treaty,  but  upon  being  shown 
the  treaty  they  finally  acquiesced,  not  with  very  good  grace,  how- 
ever.^ 

After  the  treaty  of  1830  the  United  States  government  had  no 
further  land  dealings  with  the  Dakotas  until  1836.  The  conference 
in  this  year  was  made  necessary  by  the  clause  in  the  treaty  of  1830 
stating  that  all  the  lands  ceded  should  be  distributed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  Indian  tribes  only.  A  small  portion  of 
the  cession  constituted  a  triangular  piece  of  land  lying  between  the 
western  boundary  of  the  state  of  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi  river. 
Tliis  tract  the  citizens  of  Missouri  were  anxious  to  have  attached  to 
the  commonwealth,  thus  giving  the  state  a  natural  boundary  on  the 
west  separating  it  from  the  Indian  lands.  In  the  autumn  of 
1836  three  treaties  were  made  with  all  the  Sioux  bands  who  had  anv 
shadow  of  claim  to  or  interest  in  these  lands.  In  this  treaty  they 
freely  and  fully  exonerated  the  United  States  from  any  "guarantee, 
condition  or  limitation,  expressed  or  implied,  under  the  treaty  of 
Prairie  du  Chien,"  and  gave  the  government  full  authority  to  do 
with  it  whatever  should  seem  expedient  or  necessary.  As  consider- 
ation for  this  concession  the  United  States  distributed  to  each  tribe 
at  the  time  of  the  treaty,  goods  to  the  value  of  a  few  hundred 
dollars. - 

The  Dakota  cession  of  1830  was  a  preliminary  step  in  the  general 
attempt  to  remove  all  the  Indian-  tribes  west  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
lands  thus  ceded  to  be  occupied  by  the  tribes  brought  from  the  east. 
But  as  we  have  seen  the  Dakotas  .themselves  had  a  claim  on  a  strip 
of  land  east  of  the  Mississippi  which  it  was  necessary  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  purchase.  Late  in  the  summer  of  1837  j\Iajor  Lawrence 
Taliaferro,  Indian  Agent  at  St.  Peters,  left  for  Washington  accom- 
panied by  the  chief  men  of  the  Medawakanton  Dakotas.^  On  the 
27th  of  September  a  treaty  was  made  with  these  chiefs  in  the 
capital  city  bv  Joel  R.  Poinsett,  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  specially 
appointed  commissioner  of  the  United  States.  P)V  the  first  article 
of  this  treaty  the  Dakotas  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  their  lands 
lying  east  o  fthe  Mississippi  river  and  all  the  islands  in  that  river,* 
By  way  of  compensation  they  were  to  receive : 

First.  The  income  from  $300,000  invested  in  5  per  cent  state 
"stocks,"  paid  to  the  chiefs  and  braves  annually  forever ;  ''a  portion 
of  said  interest,  not  exceeding  one-third,  to  be  applied  in  such  a  man- 

'Sen.  Ex.  Doc,  24th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess. ,  T. ,   Ser.  No.  2.97,  383. 

-Wabasha's  band.  $400;  Yankton  and  Santee,  $1,000;  Wahpeton  Sisscton  and 
Medawakanton,  $550. 

•'See   M'ajor   raliaferro's  autobiograiihical  sketch  in  Minn.  TTist.   Soc.  Coll..   VI.,  217; 

also  Nilcs  register,   Washington,   Vol.  53,  pp.  3."?,   4!i,   (if),   81-2,  07. 
^Abont   5,000    square  miles. 
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ner  as  the  president  may  direct,  and  the  residue  to  be  paid  in  specie, 
or  in  such  other  manner,  and  for  such  ohjects,  as  the  proper  author- 
ities of  the  tribe  may  designate." 

Second.  The  sum  of  $110,000,  to  be  distributed  to  the  mixed 
bloods  of  the  tribe,  "upon  principles  to  be  determined  by  the  chiefs 
and  braves  signing  this  treaty  and  the  War  Department." 

Third.  The  sum  of  $90,000,  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
''just  debts"  of  the  Indians. 

Fourth.  The  sum  of  $10,000  in  goods,  to  be  paid  annually  to  the 
chiefs  and  braves  of  the  tribe,  the  goods  "to  be  purchased  under  the 
direction  of  the  President  and  delivered  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States^." 

Fifth.  The  sum  of  $8,350  annually  to  be  applied  to  the  "purchas-e 
of  medicines,  agricultural  implements  and  stock,  and  for  the  support 
of  a  physician,  farmers  and  blacksmith,  and  for  other  beneficial  ob- 
jects." " 

Sixth.  The  sum  of  $10,000  to  be  expended  as  soon  as  practicable 
in  agricultural  implements,  mechanic's  tools,  cattle,  and  other  useful 
articles  to  aid  in  the  breaking  up  and  improvement  of  their  lands. 

Seventh.  The  sum  of  $5,500  annually  for  twenty  years  in  pro- 
visions, delivered  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States. 

Eighth.  The  sum  of  $6,000  in  goods  to  be  delivered  to  the 
signers  of  the  treaty  upon  their  arrival  at  St.  Louis. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  first,  fourth,  fifth  and  seventh  sections  as 
given  above  the  Medawakanton  Dakotas  had  a  regular  income  of 
about  $38,750.  As  the  tribe  .numbered  about  two  thousand  souls,  the 
per  capita  annuity  was  a  little  over  sixteen  dollars.  This  was  paid 
regularly  every  year  until  1863.  Of  the  $10,000  to  be  invested  in 
tools,  cattle,  etc.,  as  provided  in  the  sixth  section,  it  was  thought 
prudent  to  expend  only  small  amounts  at  first.  By  the  summer  of 
1839,  however,  all  the  bands  of  Medawakantons  had  been  supplied 
with  agricultural  implements  ;  well  qualified  farmers  were  stationed 
at  the  various  villages,  and  two  blacksmith  shops  had  been  put  in 
blast  at  points  convenient  for  the  Indians  and  farmers.  Nearly  $6,- 
000  had  been  expended  in  work-cattle,  horses,  wagons,  carts,  plows, 
and  other  implements  for  the  use  of  the  farmers.  The  smiths  pro- 
vided were  first  class  mechanics  and  were  kept  busy  both  in  repair- 
ing broken  articles  and  making  new  ones.  They  not  only  did  the 
coarser  grades  of  work  but  succeeded  in  repairing  many  of  the 
Indians'  guns  and  traps. ^  The  expenditures  along  this  line  were  in- 
creased from  year  to  year  and  enough  farm  products  were  raised  to 
keep  the  Medawakanton  Dakotas  sufficiently  supplied  with  food 
even  in  the  years  when  the  tribes  on  the  Upper  Minnesota  were 
starving.^  In  185^  just  before  these  bands  moved  west  from  the 
Mississippi  they  had  employed  in  their  service  sixteen  persons  at  an 
aggregate  salary  of  $6,980  per  year.^ 

^Sen.  Ex.  Doc,   26th  Cong.,   1st  Sess.,   Ser     No.  354. 

2Tb.,  28th  Conp:.,  2nd  Sess.,  Ser  No  449,  245 

^Ib.,  32nd  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,   Ser.  No.  658,  330-331. 
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But  while  the  income  from  the  treaty  of  1837  kept  the  Indians  par- 
ticipating in  it  in  comparative  comfort  as  far  as  their  bodily  needs 
were  concerned,  yet  it  accomplished  little  for  their  civilization.  As 
soon  as  the  lands  on  the  east  of  the  Mississippi  river  were  ceded  to 
the  government,  flocks  of  whiskey  sellers  settled  on  its  banks  and 
set  up  trade  with  the  Indians.  Year  by  year,  despite  the  efforts  of 
the  agents,  the  traffic  increased  and  the  Indians  became  more  and 
more  addicted  to  the  liquor  habit.  They  not  only  spent  the  most 
of  their  money  annuities  for  whiskey,  but  sold  a  great  part  of  their 
flour,  pork  and  corn  to  procure  the  liquor.^  The  Indian  agents  and 
superintendents  of  Indian  Affairs  in  their  reports  covering  this  per- 
iod testified  unanimously  to  the  ruinous  effects  of  the  traffic,  but 
seemed  powerless,  however,  to  eradicate  it.  The  farmer's  reports- 
each  year  showed  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  corn  producd,  and 
at  first  glance  this  appears  like  an  advance  in  civilization  on  the 
part  of  the  Indians.  But  when  we  consider  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  agricultural  work  was  done  by  the  government  farmers  the 
results  do  not  seem  so  encouraging.  Then  it  is  also  to  be  noted 
that  in  1839,  before  the  effect  of  the  treaty  of  1837  had  time  to  be 
felt,  the  Lake  Calhoun  band  raised  2,300  bushels  of  corn  and  200 
bushels  of  potatoes,  while  the  Kaposia  band  raised  1,500  bushels  of 
corn  and  about  200  bushels  of  potatoes,  all  'of  this  produce  being 
cultivated  with  the  hoe  alone,  and  the  work  being  done  by  the  In- 
dians themselves.  Alter  the  treaty  they  seemed  to  feel  that  they 
could  afTord  to  be  lazy.  During  the  next  fifteen  years,  from  1837  to 
1852,  while  the  ^ledawakantons  were  receiving  aid  from  the  gov- 
ernment under  the  provisions  of  this  treaty  there  was  very  little 
progress  in  civilization  along  any  lines,  and  in  some  respects  there 
was  a  marked  retrogression. - 

Two  of  the  provisions  of  this  treaty,  on  account  of  the  extent  of 
their  influence,  require  especial  notice.  In  the  first  section  of  the 
second  article  of  the  treaty  it  was  provided  that  one-third  of  the 
interest  on  the  $300,000  to  be  invested  in  "stocks"  (e.  g. 
$5,000)  should  be  applied  annually  in  such  a  manner 
as  the  President  may  direct.  The  intention  was  that  it 
should  be  used  for  educational  purposes.  The  condi- 
tions of  the  Indians  did  not,  in  the  minds  of  the  authorities,  , 
warrant  the  establishment  of  schools,  for  a  few  years  at  least,  and 
the  annual  stipei)d  was  accordingly  withheld.  Year  by  year  the 
fund  accumulated,  and  year  by  year  it  became  a  more  tempting 
plum  for  the  traders.  If  this  credit  should  be  given  to  the  Indians 
in  cash  they  knew  it  would  soon  find  its  way  into  their  pockets, 
while  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  were  expended  for  education  and 
civilization  it  would  mean  only  a  curtailment  of  their  revenues. 
They  accordingly  set  about  to  find  a  means  of  diverting  this  money 
from  its  proper  channel.    It  was  not  a  difficult  task  to  convince  a 

'Sf".  Ev.  Dor..  37tli  Conor.,  onri.  Scss.,  Ser.  Nn.  30->.  S;-4.  ^ 
-Pond,   Two  Volunteer  Missionaries,   Boston,   1893,  211-212. 
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large  proportion  of  the  Dakotas,  who  desired  nothing  but  the  im- 
mediate satisfaction  of  their  appetites,  that  the  matter  of  education 
was  a  fooHsh  fad  being  forced  on  them  by  the  misled  government 
officials,  and  paid  for  with  their  money.  The  Indians  w^re  thus 
encouraged  to  oppose  the  establishment  of  schools  in  the  hope  that 
by  and  by  the  government  would  become  discouraged  and  pay  them 
their  annuity  in  cash.  This  feeling  against  education  became  so 
strong  and  so  wide-spread  that  it  affected  not  only  the  efforts  of 
the  government  but  those  of  missionaries  who  earnestly  and  un- 
selfishly were  working  for  the  Indians'  civilization.  Governor  Alex- 
ander Ramsey  in  his  report  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
in  1849,  says :  "To  this  five  thousand  dollar  reservation  more  than 

any  other  one  cause,  the  missionaries  among  them  ascribe  

their  want  of  success  in  their  efforts  to  christianize  and  educate  this 
portion  of  the  Indian  race."  It  was  proposed  at  several  times 
within  the  decade  following  the  treaty  to  establish  a  manual  train- 
ing school  among  the  Medawakanton  Dakotas  but  the  conditions 
never  seemed  propitious  to  those  having  the  matter  in  charge,  and 
it  was  never  carried  out.  In  1848  Supt.  T.  H.  Harvey  appointed  as 
government  teacher  a  Mr.  Cook  who  was  at  the  time  in  charge  of 
a  school  supported  by  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  'Missions  at  Little  Crow's  Village.  At  the  same  time  he 
authorized  Dr.  T.  S.  Williamson,  a  missionary  of  the  same  so- 
ciety to  select  a  teacher  for  one  of  the  lower  river  bands.^  In  1852 
Governor  Ramsey  reports  among  the  government  employees  for  the 
Sioux,  two  teachers  at  a  salary  of  $500  each.^ 

The  third  section  in  article  two  of  the  treaty  provided  that  $90,000 
be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  just  debts  of  the  Indians.  The 
creditors  were,  of  course,  the  traders.  Such  a  provision  is  to  be 
found  in  most  of  the  land  treaties  of  the  time.  To  what  extent  the 
term  "just"  is  applicable  to  these  Indian  debts  it  is  impossible  tO'  as- 
certain. Doubtless  many  Indians  owed  their  traders  large  sums  of 
money  for  the  goods  which  they  had  bought.  The  Indian  was  al- 
vv^ays  in  debt  to  the  full  extent  of  his  credit.  It  was  the  custom  of 
the  traders  to  advance  goods  to  the  hunters  in  the  fall  and  take- 
payment  when  they  brought  in  their  furs.  In  many  cases  the 
Indian  would  be  unsuccessful  in  the  hunt,  or  die  during  the  winter^ 
or  sell  his  furs  to  a  rival  company.  In  this  way  the  trader  often 
supplied  goods  for  which  he  failed  to  receive  any  compensation.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  prices  charged  by  the  traders  were  generally  high 
enough  to  insure  him  against  losses  occasioned  by  bad  debts.  United 
States  Indian  Commissioner  Crawford  in  his  report  of  November 
25th,  1841,  says  in  regard  to  the  practice  of  the  government  of 
providing  in  the  treaties  for  the  Indians'  debts:  "They  (the  traders) 
get  the  proceeds  of  the  Indian  hunts,  and  the  greater  part,  if  not  all 

iSen.  Ex.  Doc,  30th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  Ser.  No.  529,  438-39. 
2Sen.  Ex.  Doc,   32nd  Cong.,   2nd  Sess.,   Ser.  No.  658,  330-31. 
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of  the  annuities ;  but  these  means  pay  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
credits  given ;  the  uncertain  receipt  of  the  balance,  dependent  upon 

a  treaty  with  the  particular  tribe,    induces  the  exaction 

of  exhorbitant  prices,  that  the  actual  receipts  may  cover  losses.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  few  Indians  who  pay  in  full  are  exposed 
to  extraordinary  charges,  and  that  a  large  debt  is  soon  run  up 
against  the  band,  which,  when  a  treaty  is  made,  assumes  or  insists 
upon  the  United  States  furnishing  a  fund  to  pay  the  individual  debts. 
The  Indians  do  not  suffer  alone  in  this  for  the  sum  allotted  to  relieve 
them  from  their  liabilities  is,  doubtless,  in  addition  to  what  they 
would  be  otherwise  willing  to  receive  for  a  cession  of  their  lands. 
In  this  way  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  has  been  heavily  taxed, 
since  the  payment  of  Indian  debts  has  become  a  feature  in  our 
treaties  with  them.  I  would  strongly  recommend  that  no  such  pro- 
vision be  made  in  the  future  treaties  with  them."^  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  traders  in  many  cases  got  from  these  debts  much 
more  than  was  actually  due  them,  yet  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  for 
the  government  to  evade  the  putting  of  such  a  provision  in  a  treaty 
when  it  was  being  made.  The  traders  doubtless  had  more  influence 
with  the  Indians  than  any  other  class  of  men.  They  were  always 
present  at  the  treaty  negotiations.  Without  their  advice  the  Indians 
would  be  very  slow  to  make  a  treaty  if  they  would  do  so  at  all.  For 
these  reasons  the  government  always  found  it  to  their  advantage 
to  draw^  up  a  treaty  which  pleased  the  traders.  Viewed  from  one 
standpoint  the  money  paid  the  traders  for  the  so-called  ''just  debts" 
may  be  looked  upon  simply  as  a  method  of  making  payment — some- 
what irregular  perhaps — for  services  performed  for  the  government ; 
from  a  less  favorable  viewpoint  it- appears  like  a  system  of  organized 
blackmail. 

The  attempt  of  the  government  in  1837  to  remove  all  of  the 
Indian  tribes  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  locate  them  on  land  west 
of  that  river  did  not  succeed  so  well  as  might  have  been  wished.  It 
was  difficult  in  the  first  place  to  get  them  to  leave  their  old  homes 
after  they  had  by  treaty  agreed  to  do  so,  and  doubly  difficult  to  get 
them  to  stay  on  the  particular  piece  of  western  land  to  which  the 
government  assigned  them.  The  Winnebagoes,  who  were  to  be 
moved  upon  the  ''Neutral  Ground"  between  the  Mississippi  and  the 
DesMoines  ceded  by  the  Dakotas  and  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  in  I80O, 
were  especially  obstinate  in  their  refusal  to  move,  and  were  largely 
justified  in  their  opposition  for  the  reason  that  the  lands  were  not 
suited  to  their  needs  and  furthermore  were  situated  directlv  in  the 
war-path  of  the  Dakotas  and  the  Sacs  and  Foxes.-  Then,  too,  the 
white  people  of  the  Missouri  were  moving  northward  and  encroach- 
ing on  the  territory  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes.  It  was  evident  that 
within  a  short  time  provisions  must  be  made  for  opening  to  white 
settlement  the  lands  now  included  in  the  state  of  Iowa.    Taking  all 


'Sen.  Ex.  Doc,  27th  Conp.,  2nd  Sess.,  Ser.  No.  396,  261. 
2Sen.  Ex.  Doc,  30tli  Conp;. ,   1st    Sess..   Scr.  No.  50:].  854. 
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of  these  matters  into  account  the  Indian  Department  worked  out  a 
scheme  which  they  hoped  would  be  for  the  'benefit  of  both  Indians 
and  whites.  Instead  of  attempting  to  move  all  of  the  northern 
Indians  to  the  southwest,  they  would  set  up  a  new  territory  in  the 
upper  Mississippi  valley  on  a  somewhat  similar  plan  to  that  organiz- 
ed in  the  south  in  1834.  Upon  this  they  would  collect  the  Indians 
scattered  throughout  the  northern  part  of  the  country.  Such  a  home 
would  not  only  be  more  congenial  to  the  Indians,  being  in  a  climate 
and  habitat  similar  to  that  in  which  they  were  accustomed  to  live, 
but  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  government  by  keeping  the  north- 
ern and  southern  Indians  separated,  thus  preventing  the  possibility 
of  a  strong  confederacy  against  the  whites.^  With  this  plan  in  view 
the  s-overnment  commissioned  Governor  James  Duane  Doty  of  Wis- 
consin to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  Sisseton,  Wahpeton,  and 
Wahpekoota  tribes  of  Dakotas  for  a  large  territory  in  the  valley  of 
the  ^linnesota  river. ^  In  July,  1841,  Governor  Doty  set  out  for  the 
Dakota  country,  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  drew  up  a  treaty 
with  the  representatives  of  the  above  mentioned  tribes  at  Oivuwega 
('Traverse  des  Sioux)  near  the  present  town  of  St.  Peter,  Minnesota. 
On  the  18th  of  x\ugust  he  made  a  second  treaty  at  Mendota.  By 
the  terms  of  these  treaties  the  Dakotas  sold  to  the  government  all 
their  lands  except  small  reservations.  They  w^ere  to  settle  on  these 
reservations  and  adopt  civilized  habits  of  life.  The  lands  in  the  reser" 
vations  were  to  be  allotted  in  severalty — one  hundred  acres  to  the 
head  of  each  family.  After  two  years  all  who  had  made  sufficient 
advance  toward  civilization  were  to  be  granted  citizenship.  The 
plan  was  to  settle  the  Winnebagoes  and  other  tribes  in  the  same  man- 
ner on  the  other  Dakota  lands  which  were  ceded  to  the  government 
by  the  treaty,  and  to  set  up  a  constitutional  form  of  government  for 
the  whole  Indian  territory. ^  In  this  government  the  United  States 
was  to  appoint  the  governor,  and  the  legislative  body  was  io  be 
elected  by  the  Indians  themselves.* 

^Richardson,   Messages  and  Papers,   IV.,  61. 

-In  October  1840  a  body  of  commissioners  composed  of  Governor  Chambers  of  Iowa, 
Governor  Doty  of  Wisconsin,  and  Superintendent  Crawford  had  attempted  to  get  a 
cession  from  the  Sac  and  Fox  and  Winnebago  tribes  of  all  their  land  in  Iowa  Terri- 
torv,  but  these  tribes  would  sell  none  of  their  lands.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc,  2  7th  Cong.,  2nd 
Ses's.,    Doc.   2/  p.  231. 

ST.  Hartley  Crawford,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  in  his  annual  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  War,  dated  November  25,  1841,  writes:  "Your  immediate  predeces- 
sor, at  an  early  period  in  his  administration  of  the  War  Department,  contemplated  the 
establishment  of  an  Indian  Territory  in  the  northern  part  of  Iowa.  Governor  Doty  of 
'Wis  ons'n,  was  appointed  to  negotiate  with  the  Sioux  or  Dakota  tribes,  for  a  cession 
of  lands  for  the  purpose,  west  of  Fort  Snelling,  embracing  the  St.  Peters  river,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Blue  Earth  river  and  Swan  lakes.  It  was  not  intended,  however, 
to  confine  him  to  any  particular  spot  or  defined  limits.  .  .  .  The  project  seems  to 
me  to  be  judicious,  in  reference  as  well  to  our  own  citizens  as  the  Indians.  It  will  be 
difficult  to  find  space  southwest  of  the  Missouri  for  all  the  tribes  yet  to  be  removed. 
.  .  .  The  southwestern  states  complain  of  the  congregation  of  so  many  Indians  on 
their  borders.  If  there  be  any  danger  in  their  concentration,  it  will  not  be  increased 
by  the  plan  proposed,  and  we  shall  thus  make  a  counterpoise  to  the  southwestern  Indian 
territory,  having  a  dense  white  population  _  (that  will  soon  collect)  interposed  between 
the  two  settlements.  It  is  an  important  point  of  national  policy,  that,  judiciously  car- 
ried out,  would,  I  think,  result  in  great  benefits  to  the  country.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc,  27th 
Cong.,   2nd  Sess. ,   Ser.  No.  395,   Doc.  2,   p.  231. 

■*Hughes,  Treaty  of  Traverse  des  Sioux,  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  X.,  Pt.  I.,  101. 
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But  this  novel  and  elaborate  scheme,  though  strongly  supported, 
in  its  general  features  at  least,  by  the  Indian  department,  and  those 
best  acquainted  with  the  Indians,  was  destined  never  to  have  a  trial. 
It  was  sent  to  the  senate  by  President  Tyler  on  September  1,  1841, 
with  a  recommendation  for  its  confirmation,^  On  the  11th  came 
the  resignation  of  Tyler's  cabinet  and  the  consequent  confusion  in 
the  administration.  John  Bell  of  Tennessee,  then  Secretary  of  War, 
who  had  strongly  supported  the  treaty,  retired  from  office,  and  the 
senate,  partly  through  the  pressing  importance  of  other  work,  and 
partly  through  sectional  jealousy  failed  to  confirm  the  treaty.  The 
Winnebagoes,  Pottawatomues,  and  other  northern  tribes  were  scat- 
tered here  and  there  on  small  reservations  and  the  Dakotas  remained 
in  possession  of  their  land  for  ten  years  longer. 

By  the  treaties  of  183 T  with  the  Dakotas  and  Chippewas  a  large 
portion  of  public  land  between  the  St.  Croix  and  Mississippi  rivers 
w^as  opened  up  for  white  settlement.  During  the  decade  following 
the  treaties  the  influx  of  settlers  from  the  east  had  been  consider- 
able. In  1849  St.  Paul  had  a  population  of  about  300  persons, , and 
small  settlements  were  scattered  through  the  thickly  timbered  regions 
of  the  St.  Croix  valley.  In  ]\Iarch,  1849,  Alinnesota  became  an 
organized  territory,  with  St.  Paul  as  the  capital,  and  during  the  fol- 
lowing summer  boatload  after  boatload  of  people  poured  into  the 
country.  St.  Paul  became  a  lively  business  center,  and  on  April 
28th  turned  out  its  first  newspaper,  The  Pioneerr  With  this  swarm- 
ing of  settlers  to  the  new  territory  it  soon  became  evident  that  either 
the  government  must  treat  with  the  Indians  for  lands  west  of  the 
Mississippi  or  the  settlers  would  go  in  and  take  them  in  spite  of  the 
law.  Accordingly  on  June  5th,  1849,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  recommendation  for 
a  negotiation  for  Sioux  lands  in  IMinnesota.^  On  August  25th 
Alexander  Ramsey,  the  recently  appointed  governor  of  Minnesota, 
and  ex-officio  Suerintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  territory  and 
Governor  John  Chambers  of  Iowa  were  commissioned  to  make  a 
treaty.  The  Indian  department  furnished  the  commissioners  with 
an  elaborate  set  of  instructions,*  but  as  the  department  had  no  special 
funds  for  the  treaty  they  were  limited  in  their  expenditures  to  $6,- 
000.  Governor  Ramsey  and  Governor  Chambers  attempted  to  make 
a  treaty  in  October,  but  the  whole  plan  had  been  pushed  forward 
with  undue  haste.  The  Indians  were  on  their  fall  hunt  and  could 
not  be  collected,  the  traders  were  not  yet  settled  in  their  plans,  and 
the  white  people,  for  political  reasons,  were  not  anxious  for  a  treaty. 
The  attempt  failed.^ 

The  Indian  appropriation  bill  of  1850  carried  $15,000  for  a  treaty 
with  the  Sioux  but  as  it  was  not  passed  until  the  last  of  September 

'Richardson,   Messages  and  Papers,   IV.,  59. 

2Neill,  History  of  Minnesota,  Phil.,  1858,  495. 

3Sen.  Ex.  Doc,   31st  Cong.,   1st  Sess.,   Ser.  No.  550,  945. 

<Ib.,   Ser.  No  550.  977-985 

'^Folwell,   History  o£  Minnesota,  93. 
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the  season  was  too  far  advanced  for  a  successful  treaty  that  year.^ 
All  parties  in  Minnesota  were  becoming  impatient  of  delay.  Settlers 
were  anxious  to  secure  for  cultivation  the  rich  agricultural  lands  oi 
the  Miiinesota  valley.  The  valuable  pine  on  the  upper  Mississippi 
was  jealously  eyed  by  the  lumbermen  who  had  for  the  past  ten  years 
been  busy  denuding  the  St.  Croix  valley.  The  game  in  the  Miss- 
issippi valley  was  becoming  scarcer  each  year,  slaughtered  or  driven 
to  the  interior  by  the  approach  of  the  white  frontier.  The  Indians 
saw  the  necessity  o£  moving  farther  west,  and  many  bands  had  al- 
ready gone.  Thus  they  were  not  loath  to  sell  the  lands  which  were 
rapidly  becoming  useless  to  them.  The  traders  had  noticed  a  con- 
siderable falling  off  in  the  fur  trade,  and  so  welcomed  a  land 
session  by  the  Indians  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place  they  saw 
in  a  treaty  not  only  ah  opportunity  to  collect  the  large  debts  owed 
them  by  the  Indians,  but  a  chance  to  obtain  a  considerable  bonus  for 
using  their  influence  with  the  Indians  in  coming  to  an  agreement. 
In  the  second  place  the  cash  annuities  which  the  government  was  in 
the  habit  of  providing  for  the  Indians  in  the  treaties  would  be  to  a 
large  extent,  expended  with  them,  and  from  this  source  they  could 
not  fail  to  reap  a  fine  profit.^ 

On  the  28th  of  June,  1851,  Governor  Ramsey  and  United  States 
Indian  Commissioner  Lea,  acting  as  commissioners  of  United 
Staces,  left  St.  Paul  and  proceeded  to  Traverse  des  Sioux  for  the 
purpase  of  making  a  treaty  with  the  tribes  o  fthe  upper  Minnesota. 
The  intention  had  been  to  make  but  one  treaty  with  all  the  Da- 
kota tribes,  but  the  feelings  and  interests  of  the  tribes  on  the  upper 
and  on  the  lower  Minnesota  seemed  so  different  that  it  was  thought 
wise  to  make  two  treaties.  Owing  to  the  flooded  condition  of  the 
rivers  and  the  natural  indifference  of  the  Indian  character,  but  few 
Dakotas  were  on  the  treaty  ground  when  the  commissioners  arrived. 
The  rest  straggled  in  gradually  during  three  weeks,  and  as  the  com- 
missioners were  under  the  necessity  of  .feeding  those  who  had 
arrived,  the  problem  of  supplying  food  soon  become  serious,  the 
treaty  grounds  being  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  any  source 
of  supplies.  On  the  18th  of  July  the  council  began.  The  Indians 
were  told  in  distinct  terms  what  their  Great  Father's  object  was  in 
sending  commissioners  into  their  country.  A  formal  proposition 
was  made  to  them  for  their  lands,  a  tract  estimated  to  contain  up- 
wards of  seventeen  million  acres.  It  was  explained  to  them  that  for 
the  purposes  of  immigration  it  was  necessary  that  the  whites  should 
be  furnished  with  a  larger  area,  while  the  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  Dakotas  might  very  advantageously  be  restricted  within  more 

^The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  struck  out  the  appropriation  for  this  treaty,  and 
was  strongly  supported  in  its  action  by  several  of  the  southern  senators.  After  an 
extended  debate  the  action  of  the  committee  was  rejected  and  the  appropriation  stood. 
See  Appendix  to  Cong.  Globe,  31st  Cong.,  1st  Sess,,  1702-1705. 

2Sen.  Ex.  Doc,  3ist  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,   Ser,  No.  550,  944-945. 
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confined  limits ;  that  the  President  was  disposed  to  place  them  in  a 
permanent  home,  where  they  might  be  concentrated  and  apply  them- 
selves, under  the  protection  of  the  government,  to  learning  the  arts 
of  civilized  life,  and  particularly  that  of  the  cultivation  of  f he'  soil, 
upon  which  they  must  in  the  future  depend  for  subsistence,  rather 
than  upon  the  precarious  fruits  of  the  chase.  They  were  told  further 
that  the  President  was  willing  and  desirous  indeed  to  give  them  a 
liberal  sum  for  their  lands,  which  the  government  intended  to  pur- 
chase. It  was  explained  that  the  lands  were  of  little  value  to  them 
and  becoming  of  less  value  each  year,  while  the  purchase  money 
would  amply  provide  for  their  present  needs,  and  make  possible  cheir 
future  development.^ 

But  the  Dakotas  were  not  so  easily  convinced  that  their  lands 
were  yet  valueless.  They  thought  they  were  worth  at  least  six 
million  dollars.  This  the  commissioners  considered  an  exhorbitant 
price,  which  the  government  could  not  for  a  moment  consider.  It 
would  be  over  thirty-five  cents  per  acre  and  the  instructions  given 
the  commissioners  in  1849  had  stated  that  two  to  two  and  a  half 
cents  per  acre  would  be  a  fair  price  to  pay  for  the  same  tract  of 
land.  Finally,  after  much  haggling  and  speech-making  on  both  sides, 
a  treaty  was  signed  on  July  23rd.  Medals  and  presents  were  dis- 
tributed, and  the  commissioners  left  for  Mendota  to  make  a  treaty 
with  the  Medawakanton  and  Wahpekoota  tribes.  This  second  coun- 
cil opened  July  29th  and  lasted  eight  days.  The  commissioners 
reported  that  these  tribes  were  even  harder  to  bargain  with  than  the 
Sissetons  and  Wahpetons  had  been,  for  three  reasons :  First,  their 
nearness  to  the  whites  on  the  east  side  of  the  '^Mississippi  had  inspired 
them  with  the  idea  of  the  great  value  of  their  land  ;  secondly,  they 
had  developed  a  marked  shrewdness  in  bargaining  from  the  exper- 
ience gained  in  making  previous  treaties  ;  thirdly,  they  were  less  in 
need  of  the  money  for  the  lands,  having  already  an,  income  from  the 
government  under  the  treaty  of  1837.  On  August  5th,  however, 
they  came  to  terms  and  signed  a  treaty. 

By  these  two  treaties  the  government  acquired  all  the  lands  of 
these  four  tribes  of  the  Dakota  nation  with  the  exception  of  a  reser- 
vation extending  ten  miles  on  each  side  of  the  Minnesota,  beginning 
at  its  source  and  running  down  its  course  for  about  150  miles,  ending 
a  little  above  the  mouth  of  the  Cottonwood  river.  A  line  drawn 
across  the  reservation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  Medicine  river 
divided  the  lands  of  the  Sissetons  and  Wahpetons  from  those  of  the 
Wahpekootas  and  the  Medawakantons.  .  Bv  the  treaty  with  the  upper 
tribes  the  western  boundary  of  the  ceded  lands  was  drawn  as  fol- 
lows "Beginning  at  the  junction  of  the  Buflfalo  river  with  the  Red 
River  of  the  North  ;  thence  along  the  western  bank  of  said  Red  River 
of  the  North,  to  the  moutli  of  the  Sioux  Wood  River;  thence  along 
the  western  bank  of  said  Sioux  Wood  River  to  Lake  Traverse; 


'Conrlensed  from  tlic  rc])oi-t  of  the  coinniissioncrs ,  .TSnd  Cone;.,  1st  Scss.  Scr.  No. 
Gil,  280. 
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thence  along  the  western  shore  of  said  lake  to  the  southern  ex- 
tremity thereof ;  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the  junction  of  Kampeska 
lake  with  the  Tchau-kas-an-data,  or  Sioux  river ;  thence  along  the 
western  hank  of  said  river  "to  its  point  of  intersection  with  the 
northern  line  of  the  state  of  Iowa ;  including  all  the  islands  in  said 
rivers  and  lakes. 

The  combined  territory  acquired  by  these  two  treaties  amounted  to 
about  thirty-five  million  acres.  This  was  much  more  land  than  the 
government  thought  would  be  needed  for  many  years.  The  com- 
missioners explained  that  their  reason  for  making  so  large  a  pur- 
chase was  that  the  Indians  wanted  a  large  sum  of  money  and  they 
did  not  count  closely  the  land  they  gave  for  it,  so  that  the  whole  of 
their  land  thus  purchased  cost  but  little  more  than  the  price  the  com- 
missioners would  have  been  obliged  to  pay  for  half  of  it.  'Tn  mak- 
ing the  treaty,"  they  also  said,  ''another  consideration  had  weight, 
as  a  general  policy,  the  government  should  own  the  lands  on  which 
the  Indians  live,  or  at  least  the  lands  to  some  extent  around  them. 
It  is  thus  enabled  the  better  to  control  the  Indians  and  prevent  wars 
and  outrages  among  them.  In  this  case  and  for  this  reason,  there 
was  a  strong  necessity  that  a  wide  expanse  of  country  owned  by  the 
United  States  should  be  interposed  between  the  boundaries  respec- 
tively of  the  Sioux  and  Chippewas."- 

There  was  also  another  advantage  accruing  from  this  large  Sioux 
grant.  Ever  since  1848  the  government  had  been  making  an  efifort 
to  open  up  a  passage  through  the  Indian  country  for  the  California 
and  Oregon  emigrants.^  Indian  Commissioner  Lea  in  his  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  November,  1851,  says:  "The  recent 
purchase  made  from  the  Sioux  of  a  large  portion  of  their  country 
supplies  this  outlet  in  part,  and  will  enable  the  government  by  the 
removal  of  a  few  tribes  between  the  Sioux  territory  and  the  Kansas 
river  to  throw  open  a  wide  extent  of  country  for  the  spread  of  our 
population  westward.  This  is  the  only  practical  means  of  saving 
the  border  tribes  from  extinction."* 

The  treaties  were  laid  before  4;he  senate  for  ratification  on  the 
thirteenth  of  February,  1852.  They  met  with  vigorous  opposition 
froan  the  southern  senators,  apparently  because  they  did  not  wish  to 
extend  the  free  soil  territory,  and  pave  the  wa}^  for  the  admission  of 
another  free  state.  Finally,  on  June  23rd,  they  were  ratified  with 
amendments.  The  chief  alteration  was  to  cut  out  the  provision  for 
the  Teservations,  allowing  the  Indians  ten  cents  an  acre  for  them, 
and  authorizing  the  President  to  find  homes  for  the  tribes  outside  of 
the  ceded  territory..  This  looks  like  an  attempt  to  kill  the  treaty  by 
imposing  terms  which  the  Indians  would  never  accept,  but  it  proved 
to  have  an  entirely  dif¥erent  efifect.^ 

^Kappler,  Laws  and  Treaties^   II.,  437. 

2Sen.  Ex.  Doc,  32nd  Cong.,   1st  Sess.,   Sen  No.  611,  280. 
nh.,  268. 

*Ib.,   32nd  Cong.,   1st  Sess.,   Ser.  No.  611,  268. 
^Folwell,    History  of  Minnesota^,  98. 
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But  to  return  to  the  text  of  the  treaties.  The  payments  made  for 
the  land  by  the  terms  of  each  treaty  were  in  accordance  to  the  same 
general  scheme,  and  for  convenience  of  reference  and  comparison  I 
have  tabulated  them  as  folloAvs : 

Sisseton  Medawakanton 
and  Wahpeton  and  Wahpekoote 

Cash  funds  io  cover  debts,  expense  of 

moving,  and  subsistence  for  a  year..  $  275,000  $  220,000 
Civilization    fund — for    schools,  mills, 

shops,  farms,  etc   30,000  30,000 

Trust  fund,  held  by  U.  S.,  to  bear  5  per 

cent,  interest  and  to  revert  to  the  gov- 

ment  after  50  years   1,360,000  1,160,000 


Total  purchase  price  of  lands  $1,665,000  $1,410,000 

APPLICATION  OF  ANNUITY. 

Agricultural  and  civilization  fund                $     12,000  $  12,000 

Education  fund                                               6,000  6,000 

Goods  and  provisions                                       10,000  10,000 

Cash,  annuitv                                                  40,000  30,000 


Total  annuity— 5  per  cent  of  trust  fund.  .$     6cS,000       $  58,000 

The  practice  of  giving  a  sop  to  the  traders  and  influential  half- 
breeds  under  the  provision  for  paying  the  just  debts  of  the  Indians 
has  been  discussed  in  connection  with  the  treaty  of  1837.  This 
practice  was  deprecated  by  most  of  the  officers  in  the  Indian  service 
and  in  1843  an  act  was  passed  forbidding  it,  but  they  found  it  prac- 
tically impossible  to  conclude  a  treaty  without  such  a  provision.  The 
Secretary  of  War  had  expressly  instructed  Governor  Dotv  no;  to 
take  into  consideration  the  traders'  claims  in  making  his  treaty  in 
1841,  but  the  governor  found  that  ''it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
accommodate  those  claims  as  an  indispensible  means  of  attaining  the 
assent  of  the  Indians  to  the  treaty."^  In  the  treaties  of  1851  the 
''traders  claims"  were  not  mentioned  in  the  treaty,  but  ample  pro- 
vision was  nevertheless  made  for  them.  The  first  section  of  article 
four  of  the  treaty  of  Traverse  des  Sioux  read  as  follows :  "To  the 
chiefs  of  the  said  bands,  to  enable  them  to  settle  their  affairs  and 
comply  with  their  present  just  engagement;  and  in  consideration  of 
their  removing  themselves  to  the  country  set  apart  for  them  as 
above,   and  in  consideration  of  their  subsisting  them- 
selves the  first  year  after  their  removal,  which  they  agree  to  do 
without  further  cost  or  expense  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  ($275,000)  : 
Provided,  That  said  sum  shall  be  paid  to  the  chiefs  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  they,  hereafter,  in  open  council  may  request  "  The 

manner  of  request  was  not  to  be  long  left  in  doubt,  for  immediately 

'Richardson,  Mlessages  and  Papers,  I\'.,  02. 
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after  the  Indians  had  signed  the  treaty  they  were  directed  to  a  side 
uable  where  they  signed  a  paper  assigning  something  over  $200,000 
to  the  traders.  This  assignment  was  in  blank  and  the  schedule  of 
claims  was  not  filled  in  for  some  time  afterwards.^  This,  with 
similar  papers  signed  by  the  Indians  at  Mendota,  were  the  famous 
''traders'  papers"  which  caused  so  much  discussions  and  threatened 
for  a  time  to  make  serious  trouble  between  the  Indians,  the  commis- 
sioners, and  the  government.  The  details  are  confusing  and  involved 
and  it  would  not  be  profitable  to  go  into  them  fully  at  this  time.  The 
matter  in  brief  was  as  follows.  Some  of  the  traders  of  the  iipper 
Minnesota  who  were  not  included  in  the  distribution,  raised  an  agita- 
tion among  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  chiefs  against  the  traders' 
claims.  During  the  following  winter  twenty-one  chiefs  visited 
Agent  McLean  and  Governor  Ramsey  and  complained  that  their 
signatures  to  the  traders'  papers  were  obtained  by  deceit,  and  that 
they  did  not  at  the  time  know  what  they  were  signing.^  This  is 
doubtless  true  as  no  one  connected  with  the  matter  has  ever  serious- 
ly undertaken  to  disprove  it.  Governor  Ramsey  put  of¥  the  dele- 
gation by  stating  that  his  part  of  the  work  was  finished  when  they 
had  signed  the  treaty,  and  that  he  was  not  responsible  in  anv  way  for 
any  agreements  they  had  made  afterwards.  The  treaty  stated  that 
the  money  was  to  be  paid  to  the  chiefs  and  disposed  of  in  such  a 
manner  as  they  shall  request.^ 

In  August,  1852,  the  treaties  as  amended  by  the  senate  were  sent 
to  Governor  Ramsey  who  was  authorized  to  obtain  the  consent  of 
the  Indians  to  the  amendments.  He  did  not  call  a  council  but  had 
the  separate  chiefs  execute  to  him  the  power  of  attorney.^  In  No- 
vember the  cash,  which  by  the  treaties  was  to  be  available  upon  their 
ratification,  was  in  the  hands  of  Governor  Ramsey  for  distribution. 
Trouble  over  the  traders'  papers  was  anticipated  so  the  distribution 
was  begun  with  the  lower  tribes  who  were  supposed  to  be  better 
disposed.  The  Wahpekootas  recognized  their  action  and  signed 
without  trouble  a  receipt  for  the  $90,000  to  be  paid  by  them  to  the 
traders.  The  Medawakantons  compromised  with  the  traders  on 
$70,000,  but  the  Sissetons  and  Wahpetons  openly  repudiated  their 
agreement,  and  demanded  that  the  cash  be  paid  over  to  them,  and 
that  they  would  then  decide  "in  open  council"  what  to  do  with  it, 
as  the  letter  of  the  treaty  provided.    Governor  Ramsey  held  that 

^Sen.  Ex.  Doc,  33rd  Cong.,  1st  Sess. ,  Ser.  No.  699,  No  61,  p.  41-2. 

^Agent  Nathaniel  McLean  makes  the  following  statement  in  connection  with  this  mat- 
ter: "At  Traverse  des  Sioux  a  general  paper  granting  the  power  of  attorney  to  certain 
traders  and  others  was  gotten  up  and  signed  by  many  of  the  Indians.  I  requested  the 
person  having  it  in  charge  to  have  it  read  and  explained  to  the  Indians  previous  to 
signing, _  who  refused,  saying  that  it  would  make  .a  disturbance  at  the  time,  and  that 
the  Indians  understood  it.  Although  I  saw  the  Indians  sign  it  and  so  certified,  I  also 
stated  that  it  was  not  explained  to  them  in  my  presence,  but,  from  information,  was 
told  they  understood  it.  My  opinion  is,  from  all  the  facts  in  my  possession,  that,  had 
it  been  read  and  explained  at  the  time,  the  Indians  would  not  have  signed  it."  Sen. 
Ex.  Doc,  32d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  I.,  351.  For  other  evidence  on  this  matter  see:  Sen. 
Ex.  Doc,  33rd  Cong,  1st  Sess,  Ser.  No.  699,  p.  41. 

^Sen.  Ex.  Doc,  32nd  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  Ser.  No.  660,  p.  21. 

*Ib.,  Ser.  No.  660,  No.  29,  pt.  2.       -  - 
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the  traders'  paper  was  a  valid  contract  and  that  the  schedule  as  there 
set  forth  should  be  paid.  But  the  Indians  remained  obdurate.  Red 
Iron,  a  Sisseton  chief,  organized  a  "soldiers'  lodge"^  and  for  a  time  it 
looked  as  if  serious  trouMe  was  unavoidable.  Troops  were  called 
out  from  Fort  Snelling  by  the  governor,  Red  Iron  was  arrested, 
quiet  restored,  and  the  payment  carried  out  according  to  the  plans  of 
the  government  officials.^  This  incident  was  used  by  the  enemies  of 
Governor  Ramsey  as  material  out  of  which  to  make  political  ammu- 
nition. They  preferred  charges  against  him  before  the  United 
States  senate.  This  body  requested  the  President  to  conduct  an  in- 
vestigation. The  request  was  complied  with,  commissioners  were 
appointed,  and  a  thorough  sifting  of  the  facts  was  undertaken. 
Their  report  completely  exonerated  the  governor  from  any  cor- 
ruption or  breach  of  trust,  but  censured  him  for  certain  irregular- 
ities in  the  conduct  of  the  business.  As  he  was  tried  by  members  of 
a  political  party  to  which  he  was  opposed,  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  his  shortcomings  were  covered  up.  The  whole  question 
simply  resolves  itself  to  this,  that  in  order  to  accomplish  ends  which 
everyone  desired  the  commisisoners  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to 
means  which  were  irregular,  and  even  illegal.  The  $275,000  given 
to  the  upper  tribes  and  the  $220,000  given  to  the  lower  tribes  by 
the  treaties  was  appropriated  largely  for  the  traders  and  half-breeds, 
partly  for  debts  due  them  by  the  Indians,  and  partly  as  -a  reward 
for  services  rendered  in  the  negotiations  of  the  treacy.  Since  this 
was  the  understanding  between  the  commissioners  and  the  traders, 
the  former  felt  obliged  to  see  that  the  money  went  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  intended,  even  if  it  required  the  straining  of  the 
letter  of  the  law.^ 

During  the  summer  of  1851,  before  the  treaties  had  been  ratified 
by  the  senate,  a  general  influx  of  white  immigration  swept  into  the 
Indian  country.  They  began  cutting  timber,  making  claims,  and 
building  houses  and  mills.  Agent  McLean  at  St.  Peter  says  in  his 
report  of  September,  1852 :  "At  the  commencement  I  used  all  of  my 
efforts  to  prevent  this  state  of  things,  and  to  induce  the  white  pop- 
ulation not  to  occupy  the  land  until  it  could  be  done  lawfully.  I 
called  on  the  military  at  Fort  Snelling  to  assist  in  removing  improper 
persons,  but  they  refused  to  act.  The  current  of  immigration  be- 
came irresistible  and  the  country  is  virtually  in  possession  of  the 
white  population.  Treaty  or  no  treaty  it  will  be  occupied,  unless 
opposed  by  a  stronger  force  than  is  now  here  to  dislodge  them.""* 
No  serious  clash,  however,  occurred  between  the  whites  and  Indians. 
The  latter  were  eagerly  anticipating  the  coming  of  the  payment  for 


iSec  tlie  testimony  of  IT.  H.  Sibley.  J.  R.  Brown  and  otbcrs.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.,  33rd 
Cong.,  ]st  Sess.,   Scr.  No.  099,  No.  Gl,  p.  52.  • 

2Eolwe]l,  History  of  Minnesota,  100;  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Col.,  Vol.  X.,   Pt.  T. ,  "ll-l-lio. 

2Sen.  Ex.  Doc,  SSrrl  Cong.,  1st  Sess..  Ser.  No.  099,  Doc.  01,  p.  89;  also  II.  II.  Sib- 
ley, Correspondence,   Letter  to  C.   C.  Trowbridge,  Aug.   24,  1851.  _ 

nh.,  2nd  Sess.,  Scr.  No.  058,  849;  Sibley  Correspondence  for  1851-2  (MS.  ni  INTni- 
nesota  Historical   Society  Lilirary). 
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their  lands.  They  now  of  course  had  hosts  of  friends,  all  eager  to 
reap  some  profit  when  the  distribution  of  the  funds  took  place. 
The  Indians,  depending  upon  the  rations  from  the  treaties,  neglected 
their  corn  planing,  and  when  the  delay  in  payment  occurred,  due  to 
the  senate  amendments,  they  found  themselves  practically  destitute, 
especially  the  upper  tribes,  who  received  nothing  from  the  govern- 
ment by  former  treaties. 

But,  although  by  accepting  the  senate  amendments  the  Dakotas 
had  a  permanent  income  from  the  government,  they  were  entirely 
without  a  home.  The  whites  at  once  flooded  the  country,  and  picked 
out  the  best  lands  for  settlement.  A  proviso  had  been  added  to  the 
senate  amendments  whereby  the  President  might,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Indians,  vary  the  condition  in  regard  to  the  reservations,  if 
deemed  expedient.  The  conditions  demanded  that  something  be 
done,  and  done  at  once.  To  avoid  collisions  with  the  whites  it  was 
necessary  that  the  Indians  vacate  the  eastern  portion  of  the  cession 
at  least.  There  was  neither  time,  nor  money  to  make  explorations  in 
search  of  a  suitable  location  for  the  homeless  tribes  outside  of  the 
ceded  lands.  Under  the  press  of  circumstances  President  Filmore 
gave  the  Indians  permission  to  settle  for  five  years  on  the  reserva- 
tions which  had  been  assigned  to  them  in  the  original  draft  of  the 
treaties.  The  actions  of  the  senate  and  executive  departments  taken 
together  unmistakably  bungled  things.  It  was  the  aim  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  break  up  the  nomadic,  hunting  life  of  the  Indian  and 
encourage  him  to  take  up  agricultural  pursuits,  and  for  this  purpose 
they  made  large  appropriations  in  the  treaties.  But  to  accomplish 
this  end  they  placed  the  native  on  a  reservation,  not  well  adapted  for 
the  work  of  civilization  in  .the  first  place,  and  then  told  him  that  in 
five  years  he  would  be  obliged  to  leave  his  fields,  his  houses  and 
other  improvements  and  settle  again  on  some  unknown  prairie  in 
the  west.  Their  agent  reported  at  this  time :  "When  urged  to  turn 
their  attention  to  agricultural  or  mechanical  pursuits  they  invariably 
reply  'What  is  the  use  of  it  ?  In  a  few  more  years  we  will  be  driven 
hack  into  the  plains  or  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  and  what  will  our 
knowledge  of  agriculture  or  the  mechanical  arts  avail  us  on  the 
prairies  or  in  the  Rocky  Mountains?'  Such  is  the  prevailing  feeling 
amongst  them  and  this  will  go  far  toward  accounting  for  the  slow — 
the  very  slow — progress  they  have  made  towards  civilization."^ 

Under  the  conditions  described  above,  the  history  of  the  Dakotas 
during  the  next  ten  years  is  a  far  from  pleasant  chapter.  It  is  true 
that  after  July,  1854,  their  place  of  residence  was  nominally  settled.^ 
The  senate  confirmed  to  them  their  reservation,  but  after  so  many 
changes  of  policy  the  Indians  no  longer  put  much  faith  in  govern- 
ment promises.    By  the  fall  of  1853,  however,  practically  all  of  the 


^Sen.  Ex.  Doc,   32nd  Cong.,   2nd  Sess.,    Ser.  No.  658,   355;  also,   Sen.  Ex.  Doc, 
33rd  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,   Ser.  No.   699,  245-6. 
2U.  S.  Stat,  at  Large,  X.,  326. 
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upper  and  lower  tribes  had  been  gathered  to  the  reservation.^  In 
1854  the  reports  of  all  the  officials  in  charge  were  encouraging. 
Farms  had  been  fenced,  plowed  and  planted,  and  produced  good 
crops. ^  Governor  Willis  A.  Gorman  reported  that  the  Indians  were 
better  contented  than  ever  before  since  his  official  relations  with 
them  began.^.  From  1854  on,  however,  while  individual  cases  gave 
some  slight  encouragement,  the  general  outlook  for  the  Indians 
grew  darker  and  darker.  The  reservation  life  was  largely  one  of 
idleness  and  consequent  dissipation.  Whiskey  was  always  within 
easy  reach.  There  was  practically  no  law,  for  under  the  new  con- 
ditions the  power  of  the  chiefs  had  broken  down  and  the 
Indians  were  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  law  of  the  United 
States.  There  were  no  land  patents  and  almost  no  private  property. 
Most  of  the  Indians  lay  around  the  agency,  half  intoxicated, 
grumbling  over  their  wrongs,  or  peddling  game  or  trinkets  to  the 
white  settlers,  or  the  soldiers  at  Fort  Ridgely.  During  the  fall  they 
generally  shifted  westward  to  the  buffalo  ranges  and  laid  in  a  sup- 
ply of  meat  for  the  winter.  In  the  summer  they  often  visited  the 
settlements  and  wandered  over  their  old  hunting  grounds,  sometimes 
killing  stock  and  otherwise  annoying  and  frightening  the  settlers. 
To  further  relieve  the  monotony  of  their  existence  they  kept  up  an 
incessant  war  with  their  old  enemies  the  Chippewas.  Philander 
Prescott,  the  superintendent  of  farming  at  the  lower  agency  stated, 
in  1856,  that  during  the  past  three  or  four  years  there  had  been  more 
trouble  with  the  Indians  than  he  had  ever  known  in  the  thirty- four 
years  that  he  had  lived  among  them.*  This  was  the  condition  of  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  reservation.  There  was,  however, 
an  increasing  minority  at  both  the  upper  and  lower  agencies  that  was 
showing  considerable  progress  in  civilization.  In  1858  sixteen 
Indians  at  the  lower  agency  had  their  hair  cut  and  adopted  the 
white  man's  style  of  dress.  By  1860  there  were  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty,  including  chiefs  Wabasha  and  Wahkute,  who  had  become 
''farmer  Indians."  The  sale  of  their  surplus  produce  amounted  to 
$10,000  and  the  question  of  finding  a  market  was  becoming  serious.^ 
In  the  meantime  the  white  population  in  the  Minnesota  valley  was 
increasing,  .and  in  1858  the  Dakotas  were  approached  with  a  view  to 
a  cession  of  that  half  of  their  reservation  lying  north  and  east  of  the 
river.  To  avoid  trouble  no  general  council  of  the  tribe  was  called, 
but  certain  chiefs  were  taken  to  Washington  to  treat  with  the 
officials  of  the  Indian  department.  On  the  19th  of  June  the  repre- 
sentatives of  both  the  upper  and  lower  tribes  signed  treaties  where- 
by they  ceded  the  lands  mentioned,  for  which  they  were  to  be  allowed 
either  a  specific  sum  or  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  land.  The 
price,  by  resolution  of  the  Senate,  June  27th,  was  fixed  at  30  cents 

'Sen.  Ex.  Doc,   33rrl  Cong.,   2nd  Scss.,   Rcr.  No.  74(5,  ?70-73. 
^About  .OSO  acres  had  been  broken  and  six  miles  of  fence  erected. 
sSen.  Ex.  Doc,  33rd  Cong.,  2nd  Sess. ,  Scr.  No.  746,  254-55. 
•'Tb.,  34th  Cong.,  3rd  Sess.,   Scr.  No.  875,  000-01]. 
'■■lb.,   3Gth  Con.,   2nd  Sess.,    Ser.  No.   ]()7S,  279-280. 
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per  acre.^  This  yielded  to  the  lower  tribes  about  $96,000,  and  to  the 
upper  tribes  about  $240,000.  The  first  article  of  each  treaty  stip- 
ulated that  the  remaining  part  of  the  reservation  should  be  surveyed 
and  that  eighty  acres  "be  allotted  in  severalty  to  each  head  of  a 
family  or  single  person  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  in  said 
bands  of  Indians ;  said  allotments  to  be  so  made  as  to  include  a 
proper  proportion  of  timbered  lands,  if  the  same  be  practicable,  in 
each  of  said  allotments."  ^  The  rest  of  the  lands  were  to  remain 
the  common  property  of  the  tribe,  provided,  however,  that  eighty 
acres  ''be  allotted  to  each  of  the  minors  of  said  bands  on  his  or  her 
attaining  their  majority,  or  on  becoming  heads  of  families,  by  con- 
tracting marriage,"  if  neither  of  the  parties  should  have  previously 
received  land.  It  further  provided  that  ''as  the  members  of  said 
bands  become  capable  of  managing  their  business  and  affairs,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  may  at  his  discretion,  cause  patents 
to  be  issued  to  them  for  the  tracts  of  land  allotted  to  them  respect- 
ively in  conformity  with  this  article;  said  tract  to  be  exempt  from 
levy,  taxation,  sale,  or  forfeiture  unless  otherwise  provided  for  by 
the  legislature  of  the  state  in  which  they  are  situated  with  the  assent 
of  Congress ;  nor  shall  they  be  sold  or  alienated  in  fee,  nor  be  in  any 
other  manner  disposed  of,  except  to  the  United  States  or  to  members 
of  said  bands. "^ 

By  the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty  with  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton 
bands  it  was  provided  that  any  members  of  the  tribes  "who  may  be 
desirous  of  dissolving  their  tribal  connections  and  obligations,  and  of 
locating  beyond  the  limits  of  the  reservation  provided  for  said  bands, 
shall  have  the  privilege  of  so  doing,  by  notifying  the  United  States 
agent  of  such  intention,  and  making  an  actual  settlement  beyond 
the  limits  of  said  reservation;  shall  be  vested  with  all  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  immunities,  and  be  subject  to  all  the  laws,  obliga- 
tions and  duties,  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States;  but  such 
procedure  shall  work  no  forfeiture  on  their  part  of  the  right  to  share 
in  the  anuities  of  said  bands."* 

The  treaties  were  not  ratified  by  the  senate  until  the  ninth  of 
March,  1859,  and  no'  returns  from  them  were  received  by  the  Indians 
for  about  two  years  after.  In  the  meantime  the  reservation  was 
the  scene  of  continually  increasing  discontent.  The  braves  did  not 
admit  that  the  chiefs  had  a  right  to  sell  the  land  without  their  con- 
sent, and  they  made  their  disapprobation  of  the  actions  of  their 
chiefs  and  the  government  very  evident.  They  repeatedly  accused 
the  whites  of  robbing  them,  and  felt  they  were  only  taking  what 
belonged  to  them  when  they,  upon  occasion,  killed  some  of  the 
government  cattle  and  made  a  feast.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  v/ere 
not  so  far  wrong  in  their  accusation.    After  the  traders  and  other 

^U.  S.  Stat,  at  Large,  XIL,  1042;  Textor,  Official  Relations,  79. 
2j^appler,  Laws  and  Treaties,   IL,  590-91. 
3Ib.,  IL,  591-594. 
^Ib.,  597. 
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''interested"  whites  had  been  satisfied  the  Indians  received  from 
this  treaty  only  a  few  thousand  dollars  in  cash,  and  slight  increase 
in  the  annuity  goods. ^ 

Meanwhile  other  causes  for  discontent  developed,  with  which  it 
is  not  >the  province  of  this  paper  to  deal,  and  on  August  17,  1862, 
the  first  bloodshed  in  a  general  Sioux  outbreak  occurred.  This 
Sioux  war  lasted  for  five  weeks  and  resulted  in  the  loss  of  over 
six  hundred  lives  of  w^hite  settlers,  and  destruction  of  government 
property  amounting  to  nearly  a  million  dollars.  On  account  of  this 
war,  Congress  passed  an  act  February  16,  1863,  the  first  article  of 
which  reads  as  follows :  "That  all  treaties  heretofore  made  and 
entered  into  by  the  Sisseton,  Wahpeton,  T^Iedawakanton,  and 
Wahpekoota  bands  of  Sioux  or  Dakota  Indians,  or  any  of  them, 
with  the  United  States,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  abrogated  and 
annulled,  so  far  as  said  treaties  or  any  of  them  purport  to  impose 
any  future  obligation  on  the  United  States,  and  all  lands  and  rights 
of  occupancy  within  the  state  of  IMinnesota,  and  all  annuities  and 
claims  heretofore  accorded  to  said  Indians,  or  anv  of  them,  to  be  for- 
feited to  the  United  States.'"-  Bv  this  law,  these  four  tribes  were 
made  outcasts  without  a  foot  of  land  on  which  to  live  nor  a  dollar's 
worth  of  annuities  to  feed  or  clothe  them. 
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INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  O'F  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  RED 
RIVER  OF  THE  NORTH. 

JOHN  LEE  COULTER. 

An  Industrial  History  of  a  district  of  considerable  dimensions 
in  the  "Spring  Wheat  Belt  of" the  North  Central  States"  was  under- 
taken with  the  knowledge  that,  since  the  decline  of  the  fur-trade, 
agriculture  and  its  various  sub-industries  have  held  the  place  of 
first  importance  and  that  all  other  economic  activities  have  centered 
around  and  have  been  dependent  upon  that  industry.  The  district 
selected,  the  writer  beheves  to  be  representative  of  the  general 
movement  toward  the  northwest  in  the  Spring  Wheat  Belt.  A  study 
of  the  economic  problems  which  have  appeared  and  how  the  farmers 
have  met  and  solved  these  problems  is  the  principal  task  of  this 
paper. 

In  order  to  do  this  to  the  best  advantage  a  study  of  the  decline 
of  the  fur-trade  and  rise  of  a  diversified,  extensive,  frontier  agricul- 
ture has  been  undertaken  and  the  problems  of  that  stage  of  develop- 
ment examined.  Following  this  we  have  considered  the  rise  of  the 
one-crop  system  of  wheat  farming,  bonanza  farms,  and  the  rapid 
development  of  a  new  and  re-organized  system  of  agriculture. 
After  this  we  see  the  first  movement  toward  a  breaking  down  of  the 
one-crop  system,  an  attempt  to  postpone  the  evil  day,  and  finally  a 
determined  effort  to  re-organize  again  the  farming  system,  this  time 
introducing  a  diversified  agriculture  based  upon  cereal  crops  and 
the  live-stock  industry.  Of  this  last  named  industry  dairying  is  the 
branch  most  in  favor  and  it  is  based  upon  the  factory  system  of 
turning  the  raw  materials  into  finished  produce. 

In  making  a  study  of  the  introduction,  development,  series  of 
changes  and  present  status  of  the  agricultural  industry,  the  writer 
has  endeavored  to  include  a  brief  treatment  of  related  industries 
and  to  show  how  they  fit  into  the  general  scheme.  But  the  field  has 
proved  far  too  large  for  a  single  monograph  and  many  problems 
of  vital  interest  to  the  farmers  are  left  out  entirely,  others  of  great 
importance  have  been  but  briefly  reviewed. 

The  more  important  part  of  the  material  used  has  been  gradually 
collected  over  a  period  of  several  years  during  which  time  the 
author  has  acted  as  census  enumerator  in  parts  of  the  valley,  agent 
and  expert  for  a  machine  company  and  finally  as  a  student  conduct- 
ing an  investigation  in  ordter  better  to  complete  this  monograph. 
Many  of  the  pioneer  farmers  are  yet  engage!  in  their  chosen  busi- 
ness ;  these  hive  told  freely  of  their  experiences  and  of  their  prob- 
lems and  solutions.   Farmers,  and  business  men  generally,  have  been 
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consulted  with  great  success.  The  writer  has  lived  in  the  district 
much  of  the  time  since  1881,  which  has  been  an  important  factor, 
making  possible  a  better  appreciation  of  the  forces  at  work. 

In  the  history  of  nations,  rivers  and  river  valleys  have  stood 
out  as  objects  of  special  significance.  The  Nile,  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  the  Po,  the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  fhe  Rhone,  and  other 
rivers  in  the  ''old  country"  have  been  and  still  are  widely  known 
and  each  holds  a  foremost  place  in  the  history  of  the  nation  or 
nations  thru  which  it  flows,  and  of  the  w^orld.  Of  like  signifi- 
cance in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  are  the  Connecticut  and 
Shenandoah,  the  Hudson,  the  Mohawk  and  the  Genesee,  the  Miss- 
issippi and  its  tributaries,  the  Columbia,  the  Colorado  and  the  Rio 
Grande. 

In  the  United  States  the  movement  to  the  West — ^^to  new  areas  to 
settle — has  not  been  like  the  ranks  of  an  army.  Great  bulges  or  pro- 
trusions— like  long  fingers  pointing  the  way — are  prominent  features 
of  the  front  rank  of  the  advancing  army  of  settlers.  Thruout 
our  history  these  have  been  ''along  the  waterways  of  the  country."^ 
Miss  Semple  has  admirably  told  how  "Rivers  present  the  lines  of 
least  resistance  to  the  incoming  colonist,  and  afterwards  lend 
themselves  to  his  economic  needs."-  Careful  study  has  led  the  writer 
to  believe  that  another  river  with  its  valley  should  receive  special 
treatment  and  take  its  place  as  one  of  the  gateways  to  the  great 
central  northwest,  this  is  the  Red  River  of  the  North. 

The  Red  River  valley  takes  its  name  from  the  Red  River  of  the 
North  which  flows  thru  it  northward  into  Lake  Winnipeg  and 
thence  thru  the  Nelson  River  into  Hudson's  Bay.^  The  Red  River 
in  turn  probably  received  its  name  from  Red  Lake  "whose  waters 
have  so  often  drank  blood  from  battles  on  its  shores  as  to  have 
gained  the  ensanguined  cognomen  which  we  mildlv  translate 
'Red.' 

The  Red  River  with  one  of  its  tributaries  forms  the  eastern  bound- 
ary of  North  Dakota  and,  therefore,  part  of  the  western  boundary 
of  Minnesota.  This  river  with  its  tributaries  drains  that  part  of 
the  L^nited  States  west  and  north  of  the  Mississippi  and  Minnesota 
River  basins,  and  northeast  of  that. of  the  Missouri  River.  The 
Red  River  valley,  as  far  as  it  lies  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States,  is  between  the  4Gth  degree  of  north  latitude  and  the 
Canadian  boundary,  (the  49th  parallel).  It  is,  therefore,  directly 
west  from  the  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec — the  largest  city  in 
the  valley  being  directly  west  from  the  city  of  Quebec.  East  and 
west  the  drainage  basin  lies  between  the  94th  and  100th  meridians. 

*ElIen  Churchill  Semple,  American  History  and  its  Geographic  Conditions,  p.  152; 
see  ibid.,  164. 

-lb. ,  Professor  F.  J.  Turner  in  his  History  of  the  West  lectures  examines  in  careful 
detail  the  significance  of  rivers  in  the  frontier  movement. 
^See  map,  appendix. 

••Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Vol.  T. .  p.  47,  Address  by  Gov.  Alex.  •  Ramsey.  The  Red 
River  valley  was  the  battle  ground  for  the  Sioux  and  Cliippewa  Indians  for  many  years, 
the  latter  tribe  being  of  the  Algoncjuin  nation. 
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The  significance  of  a  district  is  a  relative  concept.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  best  bring  out  the  extent  or  area  of  the  valley  under 
consideration  we  may  well  compare  it  with_  other  better  known 
districts.  That  part  of  the  valley  south  of  the  Canadiatn  boundary 
is  the  same  length  as  the  Connecticut  River.  The  Mohawk  valley 
of  New  York  is  less  than  half  the  area  of  the  Red  River  valley. 
The  valley  of  the  Red  River  is  equal  to  that  of  the  Genessee  and 
Shenandoah.  It  is  almost  the  same  area  as  the  states  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont,  or  considerably  larger  than  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  combined. 

But  absolute  area  is  often  less  important  than  the  area  which  is 
occupied  and  cultivated.  In  the  six  New  England  states  we  find 
that  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  area  is  included  in  farms 
and  only  39.48  per  cent,  of  this  is  improved,  while  in  the  Red  River 
valley,  which  has  been  settled  in  less  than  half  a  century,  one  half 
of  the  available  area  was,  in  1900,  included  in  farms  and  of  this 
79.71  per  cent,  was  improved.^  The  movement  since  1900  has  been 
rapid  and  a  higher  per  centage  would  more  nearly  represent  the 

present  situation.    One  writer  says:  "this  section  has  the 

largest  area  of  improved  land  per  farm  of  any  in  the  United 
States."^ 

For  statistical  purposes,  the  writer  has  confined  this  study  to  the 
thirteen  counties  bordering  on  the  main  stream  and  across  which 
the  many  tributaries  flow.  As  many  more  counties — the  second  and 
in  some  cases  the  third  tier — are  drained  in  part  by  the  branches  oi 
the  Red.  The  same  movement  seen  in  the  counties  studied  apply 
very  largely  to  the  neighboring  counties  altho  not  entirely.  On  the 
Dakota  side  of  the  river  the  farther  from  the  stream  the  greater 
the  variation  in  soil  and  the  smaller  the  amount  of  annual  precipita- 
tion. '  On  the  Minnesota  side  of  the  river  the  valley  shades  ofif  into 
the  timber,  lake  and  swamp  region  of  that  state. 

In  making  a  study  of  the  agricultural  industry  in  the  "Spring 
IWheat  Belt,"  the  Red  River  valley  must  be  classed  as  far  above  the 
average  on  account  of  soil,  climate,  precipitation,  etc.  But  the 
problems  which  confront  the  farmers,  the  kinds  of  machinery  and 
prices  thereof,  the  kinds  of  grain  and  their  prices,  the  methods  of 
cultivation  and  items  of  cost,  etc.,  are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  same 
thruo'Ut  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas,  and  on  into  Canada.  This  study" 
is  therefore  presented  as  an  illustration  of  the  development  of  a 
new  district  during  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century —  a  period 
of  rapid  growth,  and  of  rapid  change,  a  period  during  which  the 
problems  which  the  farmers  had  to  meet  were  very  different  from 
those  during  the  first  half  of  the  century. 

The  economic  problems  confronting  the  frontiersmen  in  their 
attempts  to  open  a  new  district  are  many  and  varied.   After  the  first 


^U.  S.  Census,  1900.  Agriculture,  Part  I.,  265-307. 
2Hunt,  How  to  Choose  a  Farm,  209. 
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settlers  are  located,  new  and  generally  more  complex  problems  arise. 
In  the  district  studied  some  of  the  more  ordinary  stages  of  develop- 
ment have  been  passed  thru,  others  have  been  passed  over  in  the 
rapid  movement  of  settlement.  In  the  following  pages  we  have 
given  a  running  account  of  the- industrial  progress  of  the  Red  River 
valley,  giving  attention  to  important  problems  as  they  have  appeared. 

GEOLOGY^  PHYSIOGRAPHY^  SOILS. 

In  pre-glacial  times  the  area  under  consideration  was  the  scene  of 
a  ''broad,  well-defined  valley,  cut  through  the  soft  cretaceous  shale, 
sloping. northward  from  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now  Lake  Traverse" 
(between  Traverse  county,  Minnesota,  and  Roberts  county,  South 
Dakota,)  past  the  Canadian  boundary  and  Winnipeg  to  Huds-m's 
Bay.^  During  the  glacial  period  a  deep  deposit  of  glacial  debris  or 
till  was  left  (150  to  200  feet  in  depth).-  Following  this  period,  as 
the  ice  melted  and  retreated  toward  the  north,  a  great  body  of 
water — known  as  Lake  Agassiz — was  formed  and  the  present  Red 
River  valley  a\'*s  for  a  long  period  of  time  the  bed  of  the  southern 
arm  of  this  early  lake.^ 

The  width  of  the  lake  varied,  but  averaged  about  forty-five  miles 
when  it  was  at  its  height.  The  great  ice  barriers  were  retreating 
toward  the  north  but  for  many  years  made  an  outlet  in  that  di- 
rection impossible.  During  this  period  the  surplus  water  from  the 
great  glacial  lake  flowed  southward  through'  Big  Stone  Lake  and 
Minnesota  River  to  the  Mississippi  and  thence  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.* 

During  these  years  an  abundance  of  water  was  supplied  by  the 
melting  ice  and  rapid  glacial  streams  carried  rock  fragments  of  all 
sorts  and  sizes,  mingled  with  much  finer  materials,  to  the  lake.  This 
material  was  sorted  by  the  action  of  the  water.  The  heavy  gravel 
and  sand  was  dropped  in  the  shallow  water  along  the  shore  where 
it  was  reworked  by  the  waves  and  piled  up  by  them  into  beaches. 
The  liner  materials,  silt  and  clay,  were  carried  in  suspension  and  de- 
posited in  the  deeper  water. 

When  the  ice  dam  in  the  north  had  been  lowered  below  the  level 
of  the  southern  outlet  of  the  lake  (at  what  is  now  known  as 
Brown's  Valley,)  the  water  began  to  flow  northward  again.  Ag  the- 
ice  dam  gradually  thawed  away,  the  lake  was  lowered  and  the 
successive  beaches  represent  the  levels  at  which  the  water  stood  at 
different  periods.  With  the  disappearance  of  the  ice,  the  lake  be- 
came dry  and  only  a  river  with  its  branches  remains  to  drain  the  area 

^Agricultural  College  Survey  of  North  Dakota,   Second  Biennial  Report,   p.  62. 
2Ib.,  p.  143. 

•''For  a  more  complete  account  of  this  period  sec  Willard.  The  Story  of  the  Prairies, 
Chap.  VITT-TX;  see  also  Geological  Formations  in  Eastern  North  Dakota(  The  Red  River 
valley),   Agricultural  College  Survey  of  North  Dakota,   3d  Annual  Report,   p.  6;  also  < 
Upham ,  W. ,  The  Glacial  Lake  Agassiz.  i 

■T.righam,  Geographic  Influences  in  American  History,  p.  153  shows  the  extent  of  \ 
the  southern  drainage  area. 
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of  the  annual  precipitation ;  Lake  Winnipeg,  being  below  the  natural 
drainage  channel,  remains  as  a  representative  of  the  early  Lake 
Agassiz. 

The  valley  of  the  Red  River  has  an  exceedingly  flat  surface,  slop- 
ing imperceptibly  northward  and  from  each  side  to  the  center.  The 
fall  toward  the  north  is  less  than  one  foot  per  mile.  The  river 
flows  along  the  lowest  part  of  the  valley  in  a  meandering  course.- 
It  is  almost  exactly  twice  as  long  as  the  valley,  thru  which  it 
flows,  so  that  the  fafl  of  the  river  is  *'not  over  six  inches  to  the 
mile."^  The  river  cuts  a  channel  20  to  60  feet  deep  and  is  bordered 
by  very  narrow  areas  of  bottom  land.  The  hanks  usually  rise 
steeply  on  one  side  and  by  gradual  slopes  on  the  other,  to  the  plain. 
This  plain  extends  from  ten  to  thirty  miles  to  the  east  and  west,  in 
many  places  rising  not  more  than  one  foot  in  five  miles. From  each 
side  a  half  dozen  large  and  many  small  tributaries  cross  the  plain  in 
channels  much  like  the  Red  River,  some  of  which  carry  as  large  a 
volume  of  water  as  the  main  channel  above  the  junction.  Besides 
these  branch  streams,  many  gullies,  ''marais,"  "coulees,"  and 
"ravines"  are  connected  with  the  Red  River  and  its  branches.  These 
range  from  a  few  hundred  feet  to  several  miles  in  length  and  in 
times  of  heavy  rains  drain  the  adjoinins:  land.  These  are  dry  a  large 
part  of  the  year  but  in  times  of  very  high  water,  they  are  filled  and 
the  water  often  spreads  over  considerable  areas.  Between  these 
drainage  lines  we  find  areas  from  five  to  fifteen  miles  wide,  whicli 
are  unmarked  by  any  water  courses.  The  highest  portions  of  these 
tracts  may  not  be  more  than  two  feet  above  the  lowest. 

On  the  Minnesota  side  of  the  river  and  valley  great  numbers  of 
small  lakes  abound  about  the  headwaters  of  the  tributaries.  This 
area,  too,  is  heavily  timbered  over  considerable  areas.  Largely  on 
this  account  the  Red  River  receives  nearly  its  entire  supply  of  watei, 
especially  during  the  dryer  seasons  of  the  year,  from  its  eastern 
tributaries.  On  the  west  the  valley  is  almost  destitute  of  timber 
and  the  district  is  also  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  there  are  very 
few  lakes.^ 

The  Red  River  is  generally  thought  of  as  a  continuation  of  the 
Mississippi  in  that  it  takes  these  two  drainage  areas  to  complete  the 
great  interior  basin  or  trough  thru  the  North  American  continent." 
The  highest  point  is  Lake  Traverse,  950  feet  above  the  ocean  level. 


^Upham,  The  Upper  Beaches  and  Deltas  of  the  Glacial  Lake  Agassiz,  Bulletin  of  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  No.  39,  1887;  see  also  Drescription  and  Analysis  of  Beaches 
of  Glacial  Lake  Agassiz.  Agr.  Col.  Survey  of  North  Dakota,  2nd  Biennial  Report; 
also  description  and  Map,  Willard,   The  Story  of  the  Prairies,  p.  90-110. 

2It  should  be  noted  that  in  very  many  places  a  considerable  strip  of  land  along  the 
river  on  either  side  is  higher  than  the  country  back  of  it.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for 
in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  the  Mississippi  river.  See  Brigham,  Geographic  In- 
fluences in  American  History,  p.  182. 

^Agricultural  College  Survey  of  North  Dakota,   2nd  Biennial  Report,   pp.  30-31, 

*Willard,   The  Story  of  the  Prairies,   pp.  87-88. 

^See  Chapter  III  for  Precipitation;  see  also  map,  appendix. 

^Brigham,    Geographic   Influences   in   American   History,    page   105  "One  may 

follow  the  Mississippi,  the  Minnesota  and  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  pass  Lake  Win- 
nipeg and  Hudson  Bay,  and  come  out  on  the  Arctic  Sea.  Nowhere  in  his  journey  must 
he  be  more  than  one  thousand  feet  above  the  ocean  level. 
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A  recent  authority  states  that  ''the  quahty  of  the  grain  produced 
in  any  locahty  is  dependent  principally  on  three  conditions — the 
climate,  the  soil,  and  the  cultivation."^  Indeed,  Professor  Brewer 
points  out  that  "even  under  poor  cultivation  and  exemption  from 
insect  depredations"  if  the  climate  and  soil  are  favorable  and  good 
seed  used  "good  crops  of  wheat  of  good  quality  may  be  very  often 
grown."  Not  only  will  a  good  quality  of  grain  be  produced,  but  a 
good  quantity  or  yield  may  also  be  expected. 

The  soil  surveys  have  been  completed  of  considerable  tracts  in 
the  Red  River  valley  and  we  are  therefore  in  a  position  to  pass 
expert  judgment  on  the  soils  of  this  area.^  The  survey  of  the 
Grand  Forks  Area  shows  five  types  of  soil ;  Fargo  loam,  Miami  loam, 
I\Iiama  black  clay  loam,  Miama  sandy  loam  and  Fargo  gravelly  loam. 
A  number  of  small  areas  of  muck  were  also  mapped.  The  surveyoi& 
report  that  ''the  texture  of  the  surface  soils  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  area  is  as  a  rule  heavier  than  in  the  western,  the  difference  being 
due  to  the  difference  in  origin.  Those  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
area  (close  to  the  river  or  axis  of  the  valley)  are  of  different  alluvial 
origin  and  are  loams  or  clay  loams,  while  those  in  the  western 
part  have  been  more  or  less  modified  by  the  action  of  the  ishorewater 
of  the  ancient  lake  and  by  drift,  consequently  are  lighter  in 
texture.^ 

The  map  of  the  Fargo  area  shows  that  the  Fargo  clay  and  Mar- 
shall clay  covers  the  first  12  miles  west  from  the  river,  then  comes 
Miama  black  clay  loam  and  Fargo  clay  for  12  miles,  then  we  find 
strips  of  ]\,liama  loam  and  Marshall  loam.  Here  we  meet  the 
beaches  of  the  early  lake  and  find  long  narrow  strips  of  Marshall 
gravelly  loam,  a  wider  area  (averaging  three  miles)  of  wheat  land 
sand,  and  beyond  that,  wheat  land  sandy  loam. 

The  aibove  description  of  soils  applies  almost  equally  to  all  actions 
of  the  valey.  The  reverse  order  is  true  on  the  Minnesota  side  of  the 
river,  i.  e.,  the  closer  the  land  to  the  axis  of  the  valley  the 
heavier  the  soils  and  they  are  loams  or  clay  loams.  Farther  out 
from  the  river  the  soils  are  more  sandy  and  even  for  small  areas 
gravelly.  The  soils  descibed,  assuming  the  proper  climate  and  pre- 
cipitation, are  the  best  possible  for  the  production  of  cereals,  espe- 
cially wheat. 

The  fact  that  the  soil  is  as  good  as  the  best  for  cereal  production 
and  that  the  land  is  level  and  clear  from  stumps  and  stones,  and 
therefore  almost  ideal  for  the  introduction  of  large  machines,  etc., 


*  Abbey,  Relations  l)elwccn  Climates  and  Crops,  cites  G.  Richardson,  Agr.  Sci. ,  Vol. 
1,  p.  125,  approvingly.  Professor  l?rewer  in  his  tenth  census  report  includes  climate 
and  soil  as  the  two  necessary  requirements  which  must  precede  successful  agricultural 
activities.     See  also  IJrigham,   Geographic  Influences  in  American  History,   p.  152. 

-U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agr.,  Field  operations  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  1902,  pp.  101-104, 
643-065;  see  also  ma])  of  Grand  Forks  Area;  Ibid.  1903.  ])p.  979-1005;  see  also  map_  of 
Fargo  area;  Ibid.  1906,  see  also  map  of  Crookston  Area;  see  also  North  Dakota  Soils, 
bulletin  24,   Gov.   Experiment   Station  for  North  Dakota. 

■'■Afr.  Col.  Survey  of  North  Dakota,   2nd  Biennial  Report,  p.  40. 

'Abbey,    Relations  between   Climate  and   Crops,   p.  314. 
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must  not  lead  us  to  the  hasty  conclusion  that  grain  farming  can  be 
successfully  carried  on  without  careful  study  on  the  part  of  the 
farmers,  of  their  special  problems.  Even  if  we  assume 
that  the  growing  season  will  be  long  enough  and  not  too  hot  or  too 
cold;  assuming  that  good  seed  is  used  and  no  enemy  to  the  grain 
appears ;  admitting  that,  labor  and  a  market  are  available ;  at  least 
one  other  problem  must  be  solved.  How  can  we  best  take  care  of 
the  water  which  falls  ? 

Speaking  of  soil  conditions  of  this  district  Upham  said:  ''Both 
these  formations  are  almost  impervious  to  water  which  therefore  in 
the  rainy  season  fills  their  shallow  depressions.^  Indeed,  the  clay 
and  loam  soils,  extending  on  the  average  nearly  twenty-fivfe  miles  on 
either  side  of  the  river,  are  so  level  and  so  impervious  to  water 
that,  if  rainfall  is  excessive  in  the  spring,  seeding  is  delayed  or  pro- 
hibited altogether  in  small  sections ;  if  in  the  summer,  haying  is 
stopped  and  the  soil  in  grain  tends  "to  sour,"  and  rust  is  encouraged ; 
if  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  the  farmers  are  unable  to  get  into  the  fields 
with  heavy  machines  and  horses  to  reap  the  crops,  thresh  them  and 
do  the  fall  ploughing.  All  of  these  difficulties  are  eliminated  by  a 
careful  system  of  drainage ;  this  is  more  easily,  as  well  as  more 
often,  advised  than  carried  out. 

The  opposite  condition  confronts  us  on  the  sandy  and  gravelly 
soils.  They  are  much  lighter,  easier  to  work,  but  require  more  rain 
because  they  retain  moisture  poorly.  This  land  is  small  in  amount 
compared  to  the  heavy  clays  and  loams  but  the  owners  of  that 
which  does  exist  suffer  as  much  when  the  precipitation  is  a  little  less 
than  normal  as  do  the  owners  of  the  heavy  soil  when  the  precipita- 
tion is  abnormally  large.  The  first  principles  of  "dry  farming"  give 
relief  in  the  one  case  as  readily  as  draining  in  the  other. 

CLIMATOLOGY. 

Whether  any  given  district  will  become  inhabited  or  not,  the 
class  of  people  which  will  settle  in  it,  and  the  kind  of  agriculture 
VN^hich  they  will  carry  on  after  settling,  depend  as  much  upon  the 
climatology  of  the  district  as  any  other  factor.  "For  commercial 
as  well  as  for  agricultural  success,  climate  is  an  all  controlling  con- 
dition."^  The  soil  may  be  the  most  fertile  in  the  world  and  yet  may 
remain  a  waste  for  centuries  because  of  excessive  heat  or  cold,  or 
on  account  of  excessive  precipitation  or  drought.  Knowing,  there- 
fore, the  climate  of  this  district  will  help  us  to  understand  more 
clearly  why  certain  classes  of  settlers  were  attracted  to  it,  why  cer- 
tain industries  and  sub-industries  were  attempted  and  why  certain 
ones  were  successful  and  others  failures. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  Red  River  valley  is  39°  F., 
which  is  but  little  lower  than  other  districts  in  the  North  Central 


^Upham,  W.,  The  Upper  Beaches  and  Deltas  of  the  Glacial  Lake  Agassiz,  p.  13. 
^Abbey,   Relations  Between  Climate  and  Soils,  p.  315  and  citations. 
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states.^  Thus  we  find  that  Madison,  Wisconsin,  is  about  five  hun- 
dred miles  southeast  and  yet  her  annual  mean  temperature  is  45°  F.,^ 
while  in  1885  her  mean  was'  42° — the  same  as  the  mean  for  the 
southern  part  of  the  valley  for  a  period  of  ten  years. 

But  it  is  often  not  the  average  or  mean  temperature  which  makes 
a  district  desirable  or  undesirable,  as  much  as  the  extremes.  The 
maximum  temperature  registered  at  any  of  the  stations  since  1881 
was  105°  at  Wahpeton,  in  July  1894.  The  lowest  was — 48°  at 
Moorhead,  in  January,  1887.  The  extreme  range,  therefore,  is 
153  degrees.  But  these  extremes  are  very  rare  exceptions.  For  a 
ten-year  period  examined,  the  thermometer  registered  below  — 30 
degrees,  18  times,  being  less  than  an  average  of  two  days  a  year. 
The  mean  temperature  at  the  four  stations  mentioned  for  the  three 
cold  months  of  the  year  (December,  January,  and  February)  is  9 
degrees  above  zero ;  for  November  and  March,  the  other  two  months 
of  regular  frost,  the  mean  is  24.5°  or  7.5°  below  the  freezing  point; 
the  mean  temperature  therefore,  for  the  winter  period  of  five  months 
is  17°  below  the  freezing  point. 

.  The  maximum  of  105°  was  the  highest  recorded  since  1881.  Two 
days  each  summer  on  the  average  reach  a  maximum  of  95.°  The 
mean  for  the  three  hot  months  (June,  July  and  August)  is  66°  ;  for 
Mav  and  September  it  is  55.5°  ;  and  for  April  and  October  it  is 
44.°3 

It  is  well  known  that  a  district  may  not  be  subject  to  extremes  in 
precipitation  or  temperature,  and  the  mean  may  be  satisfactory,  and 
yet  a  single  late  frost  in  the  spring  or  an  early  fall  frost  would  kill 
all  vegetation  and  farming  would  be  a  very  uncertain  industry.  The 
following  tables,  compiled  from  records  at  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  at  Fargo,  will  show  more  clearly  than  words  the  length 
of  the  growing  season : 

First  Killing  Fall  Frosts  and  Last  Killing  Spring  Frosts.* 


Spring 

Fall 

1R98 

May  11 

21° 

Sept.  9 

24° 

121 

1897 

June  7 

26° 

Oct.  9 

12° 

12!: 

1900 

May  9 

25° 

Sept.  17 

26° 

131 

1895 

May  21 

20" 

Sept.  30 

21° 

132 

1899 

May  14 

23° 

Sept.  29' 

17° 

138 

1901 

April  22 

25° 

Sept.  18 

23° 

149 

1894 

April  15 

21>^° 

Sept.  17 

20° 

^155 

Av.  for 

7yrs.  May  10 

Sept.  23 

136 

^There  are  four  stations  of  tlic  \\'(-athcr  Unrcau  from  which  these  reports  are  se- 
cured. Concerning  tlie  mean  annual  temperature  we  liave  the  followinp:  reports:  Moor- 
head, Minnesota,  from  Tan.  1,  1881,  to  Dec.  31,  1903,  37  dep.  F.  Crookston,  Minn., 
from  Tan.  1,  ]890,  to  f)ec.  31,  1903,  38  dep.  F.  University  of  North  Dakota,  Jan.  1, 
1892,  to  Dec.  31,  1903,  38  dep.  F.  Wahpeton.  North  Dakota,  Tan.  1,  1892,  to  Dec. 
31,  1903,  42  deg.  F.  Alfred  Henry  Judson,  Climatology  of  the  United  States,  pp.  471 
and  511. 

2James   L.   Tlartlett,    The   Climate  of  Madison,  Wisconsin. 
'■'TTenry,   Climatology  of  the  United  States,  pp.  471-511. 

*The  T^ength  of  the  Growing  Season,  Professors  E.  F.  Ladd,  T.  TT.  Shcpperd  and  A. 
M.  Ten  Eyck,  Buletin  52,  U.  S.  Gov.  Exp.  Station  for  North  Dakota. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  frost  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  uncertain  in 
its  movements  as  is  rain,  hail  or  wind.  Stations  close  together  may 
register  very  different  degrees.  A  slight  difference  in  altitude,  direc- 
tion of  wind  or  shifting  of  clouds  may  materially  change  things.^ 
Some  small  fields  may  be  struck  and  others  left  untouched.  This  is 
true  on  all  parts  of  the  earth's  surface.  Suffice  it  tO'  say  that  the 
shortest  season  in  the  Red  River  valley  from  killing  frost  to  killing 
frost  has  been  121  days,  the  longest  season  155  days,  and  the  aver- 
age, during  the  seven  years  reported  above,  136  days. 

The  length  of  the  days  during  the  growing  season  is  a  point  of 
significance.  Concerning  the  Red  River  valley  it  is  recorded  that 
"The  advance  of  summer  when  it  commences  is  rapid,  and  while  the 
number  of  days  embraced  in  the  period  are  few,  yet,  from  the  long 
hours  of  sunlig-ht,  w^hich  at  the  maximum  time  is  nearly  16  hours  a 
day,  vegetation  grows  very  rapidly. 

Before  leaving  this  question  we  may  briefly  note  some  of  the  ways 
in  which  the  environment  influences  the  crops  grown.  The  length 
of  the  .seasons  and  other  variations  above  referred  to  determine  what 
crops  shall  be  grown  but  the  same  forces  determine  the  character- 
istics of  the  finished  produce.  Thus,  the  climatic  surroundings 
cause  a  very  large  variation  in  the  physical  appearance  of  oats ; 
while  barley  is  very  greatly  modified  in  its  chemical  composition  and 
maize  is  more  modified  as  to  its  size.  The  high  ripening  tempera- 
ture of  the  Southern  States  appears  to  diminish  the  size  of  the 
kernel  and  prevent  a  large  formation  of  starch.  Rye,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  very  little  affected  except  in  the  straw. 

But  the  greatness  of  the  Red  River  valley,  at  least  for  the  first 
half  century  of  its  usefulness  in  producing  grain,  was  to  be  in  the 
production  of  wheat,  and  ''no  other  cereal  seems  to  be  influenced 
by  its  environment  in  the  same  way  as  wheat."  The  chemical  con- 
stituents and  external  appearance  are  entirely  modified.  "The  effect 
of  climate  and  soil  on  wheat  is  strikingly  shown  in  that  a  soft, 
plump,  yellow  wheat  from  Oregon,  and  a  small,  hard,  red  variety 
frqm  Minnesota,  when  used  as  seed  in  Colorado  in  three  years'  time 
had  lost  nearly  all  their  differences,  so  as  to  look  more  like  Colorado 
grain  than  like  their  own  originals."^  The  Red  River  valley  has  been 
known  as  the  land  of  No.  1  Hard  wheat  since  that  grade  was  made 
a  standard  of  measurement.  This  fact  must  be  credited  to  the  in- 
fluences of  the  physical  environment. 

PRECIPITATION. 

The  Dakotas  are  generally  classed  with  the  group  of  arid  states* 
and  irrigation  projects,  especially  in  the  western  parts,  are  being 

^Thus  the  earliest  killing  frost  in  the  fall  recorded  was  at  Moorhead,  August  25,  but 
at  the  University  the  earliest  recorded  was  September  8,  and  at  Wahpeton  September 
7.    Henry,   Climatology  of  the  United  States,   pp.  471-511. 

^Henry,   Climatology  of  the  United  States,  p.  471. 

^Abbey,    Relations   Between  Climates  and  Crops,    pp.  313-314. 

*0uT  best  authorities  advise  us  that  "The  relatively  small  annual  precipitation  in  the 
Dakotas  is  due  to  their  distance  from  the  four  sources  of  moisture  of  the  country — 
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called  to  the  attention  of  the  public.  Many  writers  refer  to  the 
ninety-fifth  meridian  as  marking  the  "outer  margin  of  the  arid  belt." 
This  would  include  all  of  the  valley,  since  the  ninety-seventh  merid- 
ian zigzags  across  the  eastern  boundary  of  North  Dakota,  and  the 
valley  is  included  between  the  ninety-sixth  and  ninety-eighth  merid- 
ians. The  one-hundredth  meridian  may  be  said  to  more  nearly 
approximate  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  arid  belt.^  The  mean  an- 
nual precipitation  of  the  western  part  of  Nlorth  Dakota  ranges  from 
14.24  to  17.69  inches.^  In  exceptionally  dry  years  the  precipitation 
may  fall  8  or  9  inches  below  the  average.^ 

But  the  precipitation  west  of  the  ninety-fifth  meridian  varies  greatly 
and  the  figures  presented  above  do  not  apply  to  the  district  under 
consideration.*  the  mean  annual  precipitation  is  22.1  inches.  Lake 
Winnipeg  and  surrounding  bodies  of  water  supply  the  winds  from 
the  north,  and  the  Missouri,  Minnesota  and  Mississippi  rivers  with 
some  close  lying  lakes  supply  those  from  the  southwest,  south  and 
southeast  respectively.  There  is  no  mountain  range  to  separate 
these  drainage  basins,  hence  no  obstacle  to  moisture  laden  winds. 
But  most  of  the  water  comes  from  the  east.  Lake  of  the  Woods  is 
about  100  miles  from  the  center  of  the  valley.  Lake  Superior  is 
less  than  300  miles  away.  These  are  practically  connected  by  one 
body  of  water  after  another.  Hundreds  of  smaller  bodies  of  water 
lie  in  the  great  lake,  swamp  and  timber  area  of  northern  Minnesota. 
The  government  reports  show  that  from  April  to  August  inclusive 
the  prevailing  winds  are  from  this  region.  These  bear  the  necessary 
water  for  the  growing  crops.  During  the  winter  months  the  winds 
are  from  the  west  and  north. ^    They  carry  but  little  moisture.^ 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  20  or  25  inches  of  water  falls ;  and 
that  that  amount  is  sufficient  for  the  general  diversified  farming 


the  Pacific  Ocean,  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Great  Lakes  and  Atlantic  Ocean.  Although  the 
states  lie  in  the  path  of  practicallly  all  the  storms  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  that  cross 
the  Rockies,  the  greater  portion  of  the  moisture  brought  from  the  Pacific  has  been 
precipitated  upon  the  various  mountain  chains  crossed,  and  the  other  three  sources 
of  moisture  are  so  far  distant  that  the  center  of  the  disturbance  has  passed  before 
much  of  the  moisture  borne  in  the  southerly  and  easterly  winds  is  released  and  the 
winds  again  change  to  dry  northerly  and  westerly." 

Wm.  15.  Stockman:  Periodic  Variations  of  Rainfall  in  the  Arid  Region,  p.  7.  Read 
before  the  Twelfth  National  Irrigation  Conoress,  El  Paso,  Texas,  November  16-18, 
1904.    Weather  Bureau,  No.  .326.     Bulletin  N. 

^Helcn  Churchill  Semplc,  American  History  and  its  Geographic  Conditions,  p.  102, 
speaks  of  the  country  as  "hopelessly  arid  beyond  the  one  hundredth  meridian."  See  also 
pp.    ]01.  179. 

^Stockman,  Periodic  Variations  in  the  Arid  Region,  p.  11. 
•''Monthly  Weather  Review,   see  1889,   Bismarck  and  Vort  Buford. 

''"Ft  would  seem  from  a  survey  of  the  country  that  there  would  be  a  similarity  in 
monthly  and  annual  amounts  of  rainfall  in.  all  parts  of  the  state,"  writes  Henry,  con- 
cerning the  precipitation  of  North  Dakota,  '"but  this  is  far  from  the  case."  Henry, 
Climatology  of  the  United  States,  pp.  470-471. 

^Monthly  Weather  Review,   Annual  Summaries. 

"The  extremes  in  temperature  in  this  district,  the  cold  days  of  winter  and  hot  ones 
of  summer  are  largely  chargeable  to  the  extremely  cold  northwest  winds_  and  hot  south- 
ern winds.  But  thermomctic  reports  do  not  tell  the  whole  story.  Cold  air  in  circulation 
if  highly  saturated  with  moisture  is  much  colder  than  dry  air — the  _  cold  moisture  hav- 
ing great  power  of  absorbing  heat  f.rom  any  available  source.  During  the  cold  period 
in  this  district,  the  prevailing  winds  being  from  the  north  and  west  are  very  dry,  and 
therefore  not  so  cold  as  the  moisture  laden  air  of  the  states^  in  the  basin  of  Ihc  Great 
I>.akes.  During  the  summer  months  the  winds  carry  considerable  moilure  from  the 
districts  referred  to,  rcFulting  in  a  moderation  of  the  sunnner  climate. 
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system  in  use  in  the  North  Central  States.  While  writing  of  the 
Llano  Estacado  district  of  -Texas,  and  New  Mexico,  being  that  part 
of  the  High  Plains  bounded  by  the  Pecos  river  on  the  south  and 
west,  the  Canadian  river  on  the  north  and  drained  by  the  Colorado, 
Brazos  and  Red  rivers — Brigham  says : 

"The  region  is  hot  and  almost  too  dry  even  for  pasturage.  And 
yet  as  much  raih  falls  here  as  upon  the  wheat  lands  of  Dakota,  but 
the  difference  is  in  the  spasmodic  character  of  the  rains,  the  greater 
evaporation,  and  low  relative  humidity.  The  amount  of  rainfall 
does  not  assure  paying  tillage  of  the  soil,  for  many  things  must  be 
counted  in.  A  region  may  seem  to  have  water  enough,  but  it  may 
fall  at  the  wrong  season  of  the  year,  when  it  can  do  crops  no  good. 

The  average  fall  of  snow  is  30.5  inches,  but  this  is  not  the  damp, 
heavy  snow  known  in  more  humid  districts.  It  is  generally  light  and 
dry  and  often  blows  over  the  prairies,  lodging  in  drifts  and  collect- 
ing wherever  groves,  weeds,  grass  or  other  obstacles  present  them- 
selves. Seeding  is  done  during  April  and  Mav  and  the  amount  of 
rain  during  this  period  (5  inches)  is  quite  sufficient  to  give  the  grain 
a  good  start.  This,  with  the  frost  which  is  gradually  coming  out  of 
the  ground,  has  been  found  to  be  sufficient  for  the  early  growth  of 
the  plant.^ 

June  and  July — a  period  of  sixty  days,  of  long  days  and  warm 
weather — is  the  period  of  very  rapid  growth  of  vegetation.  The 
precipitation  for  this  period  averages  seven  inches.  When  we  re- 
member that  the  soil  is  heavy  clay,  clay  loam  or  loam,  and  that  the 
country  is  almost  absolutely  level,  it  is  evident  to  us  that  very  little 
runs  off  or  percoates  through  the  soil  to  be  lost  as  in  sandy  or 
gravelly  districts. 

Wheat  sown  from  the  first  to  the  tenth  of  May  is  ready  for  the 
harvester  from  the  tenth  to  the  twentieth  of  August.  The  need  for 
further  heavy  rains  is  past.  There  is  then  a  gradual  decrease  from 
this  period,  but  sufficient  to  supply  late  sown  crops  and  pastures  and 
leave  the  soil  in  good  condition  for  fall  plowing  and  for  the  frost 
to  perform  its  annual  service.  Twenty-three  inches  of  rain  has, 
therefore,  on  account  of  the  opportune  time  it  is  precipitated  and 
the  kind  of  soil  and  topography  upon  which  it  falls,  proved  to  be 
quite  sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  diversified  farming.^ 

It  is  not  safe  investment  to  depend  too  much  on  the  average  or 
mean  annual  precipitation.  If  a  manufacturer  produces  beyond 
the  demand  for  one  year  he  may  often  retain  the  surplus  for  use  in 
other  years.  This  is  equally  true  in  many  important  industries,  but 
not  so  in  farming.    If  too  much  water  is  precipitated  one  year  it 

i^Brigham,    Geographic   Injfluences   in   American   History,    pp.  238-9. 

-T.  F.  Hunt,  How  to  Choose  a  Farm,  page  210  notes  that  "On  account  of  the  small 
snowfall  in  the  winter  combined  with  the  low  temperature,  the  ground  freezes  to  great 
depths." 

3For  further  references  to  this  fact  see  Stockman,  Periodic  Variations  of  Rainfall  in 
the  Arid  Region,  p.  1.  T.  F.  Hunt,  How  to  Choose  a  Farm,  pp.  19-20;  and  Brigham, 
Geographic   Influences  in  American  History,   pp.  238-9. 
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not  only  cannot  be  stored  up  for  later  droughty  years  but  is  often 
an  injury  from  the  time  it  falls.  The  variations  from  the  mean 
annual  precipitation  in  the  Red  River  valley  have  been  considerable. 
Prior  to  1888  the  mean  had  been  26.9  inches.  But  the  rainfall  in 
1888  was  only  16.5  inches  (the  lowest  recorded  to  date)  and  in  1889 
it  was  17.7  inches.  These  droughty  years  are  responsible  for  the 
low  mean  for  had  thev  not  occurred  the  mean  would  be  25  inches. 
But  that  is  an  insignificant  feature.  The  full  effect  of  these  years 
will  be  analysed  in  a  later  chapter.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  where- 
as in  1888  and  1889  an  average  of  4,176,151  acres  of  wheat  were 
cultivated  in  the  two  Dakotas,  the  average  yield  was  39,844,000  ; 
in  1891  on  the  contrary  4,882,157  acres  (an  increase  of  14^/^  per 
cent.)  were  cultivated  and  the  yield  was  81,819,000  bushels  (an  in- 
crease of  105  and  one-third  per  cent.).^ 

The  statistics  given  have  been  from  the  time  of  the  first  collection 
of  data,  1881  to  1903.  The  period  1903-1906  inclusive  has  been 
one  of  very  abnormal  precipitation.  In  1903,  28.29  inches  fell,  in 
1904,  26.36  inches,  in  i905,  31.48  inches  (the  greatest  annual  pre- 
cipitation to  date)  and  in  1906,  26  inches.  The  mean  for  these 
four  years  was  over  28  inches.^  The  influence  of  this  extra  large 
precipitation  will  clearly  be  seen  in  the  rapid  introduction  of  a  di- 
versified farming  system  and  development  of  the  dairy  industry. 

The  rainfall  is  not  as  regular  as  might  be  desired.  During  the 
summer  months  thunderstorms  are  frequent  and  are  sometimes  quite 
severe.  An  averas:e  of  81  days  annually  have  a  precipitation  of  .01 
inches  or  more.  Hailstorms  occur  at  intervals  during  the  growing- 
season  and  considerable  damage  results.  This  area  is  regarded  as 
being  ''beyond  the  northern  limit  of  tornadoes,"  but  at  long  intervals 
very  moderate  storms  overturn  a  few  buildings  and  in  very  excep- 
tional cases  break  down  trees,  etc. 

The  wind  movement  is  ''comparatively  high  especially  during  the 
fall  of  the  year.*"  H^y  and  grain  stacks  whi'ch  have  not  been  care- 
fully built  or  weighted  down  are  apt  to  suffer  and  fields  of  heavy 
standing  grain  are  often  damaged  by  lodging.  This  is  especially 
true  when  th'e  winds  are  accompanied  by  rain  or  hail.  During  the 
threshing  period  operations  are  sometimes  delayed  a  day  as  a  result 
of  high  winds. 

DISCOVERY,- FUR  INDU.STRY  AND  AGRICULTURE. 

Whether  the  first  white  men  set  foot  on  Red  River  valley  soil  in 
l'()41  or  18  years  later  need  not  concern  us  here  since  neither  party 
assisted  in  the  great  work  of  introducing  agricultiu'e  into  the  dis- 
trict. But  in  1659  Radisson  wrote,  "The  country  was  so  pleasant,  so 
beautiful  and  -so  fruitful  that  it  grieved  me  to  see  that  the  world 


^Monthly    Weather    Review,  1888-9. 

-U.  S.  Deiiartment  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  TUiIletiu.  p.  57  (1007'). 
•'Monthly  Weather   Review,  190.3-4-5-r). 

■•Agricultural   College   Survey,   2nd  Biennial   Report,   p.  87. 
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could  not  discover  such  enticing  countries  to  live  in.  This,  I  say, 
because  the  Europeans  fight  for  a  rock  in  the  sea  against  one  another, 

or  for  a  sterile  land  "    "1  can  say  that  in  all  my  lifetime  I 

have  never  seen  a  finer  country."^ 

Half  a  century  earlier  Hudson  Bay  had  been  discovered  and  if 
the  discoverers  had  forced  their  way  to  the  headwaters  of  the  prin- 
cipal stream  draining  into  the  Bay,  they  would  have  traversed  the 
Red  River  from  mouth  to  source.  But  when  we  remember  the 
period  of  which  we  write,  it  is  not  surprising  that  ''no  real  move- 
ment was  made  to  establish  a  trade  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay"  prior 
to  1670,  when  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  formed.  The  Red 
River  valley  was  therefore  not  approached  first  from  the  north ; 
the  fur  trade  of  this  district  had  its  origin  in  the  French  fur  trade  of 
Canada."^ 

Groseilliers  and  Radisson,  while  in  the  service  of  the  Compagnie 
des  Cent  Associes,  made  their  way  into  this  district  and  ascertained 
that  it  was  drained  into  Hudson  Bay.^  Among  other  observations 
they  report  that  they  saw  the  Indians  reaping  and  saw  corn  and 
pumpkins  in  their  gardens.*  From  1659  to  1667  the  first  named 
trader  and  explorer  learned  much  of  this  country  and  informed  his 
fellow  countrymen.  Failing  to  get  fair  treatment  from  France  he 
turned  to  the  English  Court  and  in  1668  sailed  for  Hudson's  Bay 
having  been  outfitted  with  a  vessel  and  cargo  under  the  patronage  of 
Prince  Rupert.  This  was  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  of  May  2,  1670,  and  may 
be  referred  to  as  the  entering  wedge  into  the  country.  The  Com- 
pany's grant  included  all  territory  drained  into  the  Bay,  and  there- 
fore the  district  in  which  we  are  interested.  But  the  Company  was 
not  to  have  full  sway  in  this  region  and  "in  its  earlier  years  it 
received  repeated  checks  from  French  who  claimed  the  territory 
included  in  its  charter,"  and  had  granted  it  to  favorites  other  than 
Groseilliers.^  This  claim  was  recognized  at  least  on  one  occasion 
(1697,  treaty  of  Ryswick). 

Both  nations  now  became  very  active  and  the  French  rapidly 
extended  their  line  of  forts  inland  at  the  same  time  making  expedi- 
tions both  by  land  and  sea  against  the  establishments  of  their  rivals 
and  at  one  time  they  captured  all  the  forts  and  destroyed  many  of 
them.  But  the  British  company  persisted  and  gained  a  strong  point 
by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713)  which  greatly  curtailed  the  rights 
of  France.^  But  the  land  made  known  by  the  suffering  of  Joliet, 
Marquette,  Hennepin,  and  others  was  not  to  be  surrendered  without 
a  struggle.    It  is  true  that  after  LeSueur  and  Penicaud  left  the 

^Laut,  Agnes  C.  The  Real  Discoverers  of  the  Northwest,  Leslie's  Monthly  Mag., 
1906,  pp.  278-9. 

2Chittenden,  The  History  of  the  American  Fur  Trade  of  the  Far  West,  Vol.  1,  p.  86. 
3Ib.,  Vol.  1,  p.  86. 

*Laut,  Agnes  C.  The  Real  Discoverers  of  the  Northwest,  Leslie's  Monthly  Mag., 
1906,  p.  278. 

^Chittenden,  The  History  of  the  American  Fur  Trade  of  the  Far  West,  Vol.  1,  p.  87. 
«Ib.,  Vol.  1,  p.  87-88. 
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country,  explorations  ceased  for  some  years,  but  in  September,  1727, 
La  Perriers  du  Boucher  landed  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Pepin  and 
erected  Fort  Beauharnois.^  The  Verendryes  (father  and  sons)  now 
began  to  explore  the  country  and  in  1734  visited  what  is  now  called 
Lake  Winnipeg.  The  fort  they  built  on  the  Red  River  was  later 
deserted  because  it  was  so  close  to  those  on  the  chain  of  "lakes 
between  Winnipeg  and  Lake  Superior.  In  1750  Legarduer  de  St. 
Pierre  toured  this  district  to  "conclude  treaties  of  peace  and  com- 
merce.^ 

The  French  and  Indian  war  began  in  1754  and  although  it  was 
fought  in  the  east,  a  thousand  miles  away,  it  had  a  vital  relation  to 
the  district  we  are  studying,  for  the  Treaty  of  Paris  (1763)  abro- 
gated French  claims  and  left  the  Red  River  valley  to  be  settled 
from  the  north  or  await  its  turn  in  the  gradual  movement  westward 
in  the  United  States.  But  all  French  people  did  not  leave,  for  Long 
records  that  a  lone  trader,  who  had  located  in  1780  at  Pembina,  was 
there  in  1823,  and  is  therefore  the  first  permanent  settler. 

But  this  great  Beyond  was  very  indefinite  and  the  western  and 
southern  boundaries  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Campany's  territory  were 
not  clearly  drawn.  This  important  fact  was  quickly  taken  advantage 
of  by  a  rival  fur  company  which  soon  arose.  When  the  French  and 
Indian  Wars  were  concluded  (1763)  the  fur  trade  industry  again 
developed  along  the  Great  Lakes.  The  chief  actors  were  now 
Scatchmen,  and  the  Northwest  Company  was  the  final  organization  of 
these  various  independent  or  partly  organized  trappers  and  traders 
(1773).  The  business  of  the  company  extended  along  the  Great 
Lakes,  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  across  the  Red  River  and  on  toward 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  By  1780  the  trade  "had  regained  a  large  part 
of  its  former  vigor. 

The  operations  were  soon  conducted  on  a  truly  imperial  scale. 
By  1793  Alexander  Mackenzie,  one  of  the  partners,  had  gone  across 
the  continent  and  visited  the  Pacific  Coast.  Dissensions  within  the 
company  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  rival  organization,  the  X  Y 
Company.  One  result  of  the  intense  rivalry  was  that  the  country 
was  filled  with  great  numbers  of  trading  posts  and  competition  was 
so  severe  that  a  coalition  resulted  in  1805  and  a  stronger  organization 
now  began  to  struggle  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  for  suprem- 
acy.  The  Red  River  valley  was  the  center  of  the  fighting  ground. 

Prior  to  1800  several  forts  and  trading  posts  were  in  operation  in 
the  Red  River  valley,  owned  by  the  companies  above  noted.  Later, 
the  Northwest  Company  maintained  posts  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  Red  Lake  River  in  Minnesota,  at  Pembina,  Walhalla,  and  other 
points.  The  best  accounts  of  early  agriculture  are  to  be  gotten 
from  the  Journal  of  Alexander  Henry,  Jr.  As  early  as  ISOl  he 
notes  that  he  dug  his  potatoes  October  3,  but  that  the  horses  had 

'Minnesota  Historical  Society  Collections,   Vol.  III.,  p.  3. 
2[b.,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  3-4. 

"Chittenden ,   History  of  American  Fur  Trade  of  the  Far  West,  Vol.  I.,  p.  88. 
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destroyed  most  of  the  vegetables.  The  next  May  he  planted  seeds 
for  the  1802  crop.  In  1803  he  had  300  cabbages,  420  bushels  of 
potatoes,  a  considerable  amount  of  carrots,  onions,  turnips,  beets, 
parsnips,  etc.,  besides  what  had  been  eaten  before  the  regular  harvest 
time. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  which  confronted  the  traders 
was  to  produce  the  necessary  food  for  the  men  engaged.  The  com- 
panies now  had  a  great  many  men  in  the  field  and  had  also  i)itro- 
duced  horses  for  packing  furs  great  distances.  Henry's  experiment 
was  so  successful  that  in  1804  he  placed  a  man  in  charge  of  tlie  farm 
at  Pembina,  and  the  crop  raised  included  corn,  squash,  inelons,  cu- 
cumbers, 500  cabbages,  and  1,000  bushels  of  potatoes. 

It  was  at  this  time,  1805,  that  the  first  free  hunters  made  their 
appearance^  in  the  Red  River  valley  at  such  posts  or  rallying  points 
as  Pembnia.  These  men  had  been  freed  from  the  X  Y  Company  on 
the  expiration  of  their  term  of  service  and  went  into  business  for 
themselves  and  were  the  beginning  of  that  hardy  race  of  pioneers 
that  settled  up  the  country  and  first  brought  word  to  civilization  of 
its  fertile  fields  and  great  possibilities. ^  The  policy  of  the  controll- 
ing companies,  the  Northwest  and  the  Hudson's  Bay,  was  to  keep 
the  "agriculturist"  out  of  their  domain.  In  speaking  of  the  action 
of  the  X  Y  Company  in  giving  their  white  men  liberty,  Henry  said 
that  he  "never  gave  a  man  his  freedom  in  the  country  under  any 
circumstance." 

Notwithstanding  this  opposition  to  agriculture  the  companies 
realized  that  the  cheapest  and  indeed  almost  the  only  way  to  get 
food  aside  from  the  chase,  was  to  produce  it.  In  1806  Henry  sowed 
the  first  oats  tried  in  the  district  and  the  following  summer  brought 
in  from  Fort  William  a  cock  and  two  hens.  He  writes  "one  of  the 
hens  died  last  fall  and  the  other  began  to  lay  today"  (March  29, 
1808).    Out  of  12  eggs  he  got  11  chickens.^ 

But  the  traders  were  not  the  only  farmers  in  the  district.  Corn 
was  extensively  cultivated  by  some  of  the  Dakota  tribes  of  Indians 
if  not  by  all  of  them.  Henry  says  that  he  passed  through  ^'several 
plantations  of  Indian  corn,  beans,  squashes,  and  sunflowers."  He 
saw  "large  numbers  of  women  and  children  working  in  the  corn- 
fields," and  saw  men  "guarding  a  lot  of  women  hoeing  corn."  He  told 
how  they  stored  it  for  winter  use,  estimated  that  they  had  supplies 
for  a  year  ahead  "without  any  supply  of  flesh  or  anything"  and  de- 
scribed how  they  cooked  beans  and  corn  to  make  m'sickquatash.* 

Crops  were  apt  to  be  very  uncertain  during  that  early  period.  The 
traders  were  on  friendly  terms  with  Indians  but  there  were  two 
companies  fighting  for  the  country  and  their  rivalry  knew  almost  no 

^"Freehunters  were  men  who  hunted,  trapped  and  traded  on  their  own  account."  Man. 
Hist,  and  Sc.  See.  Trans.  No.  19,  p.  7. 

2Lee,   Charles  H. ,   The  Long  Ago,   pp.  8-9. 
^Manitoba  Transactions,  No.  36,  pp.  1  and  19. 
*Ib.,   No.  36,   pp.  15,  17. 
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bounds.  Wherever  one  company  established  a  trading  post  the  other 
did,  in  order  to  watch  all  operations.  Often  forts  were  burned, 
property  confiscated  and  even  lives  sacrificed.  'Many  so-called  In- 
dian massacres  can  also  be  traced  to  their  doors.  Besides  this 
form  of  dan,^er  to  crops  there  were  the  ravages  of  animals  and  in- 
vasion by  "the  Rocky  Mountain  locust."^ 

At  this  critical  point  in  the  history  of  the  Red  River  valley  agri- 
culture, a  large  number  of  otherwise  disconnected  forces  are  brought 
together,  resulting  in  system,atic  introduction  of  farming  operations. 
One  of  these  forces  was  ever}-  year  becoming  more  acute,  the  num- 
ber of  men  brought  into  the  northwest  by  the  rival  companies  was 
rapidly  increasing  and  the  cost  of  bringing  food  to  them  had  become 
a  very  important  item.^ 

Industrial  conditions  in  Great  Britain,  and  indeed  on  the  continent, 
were  anything  but  settled  ;  thousands  of  peasants  (e.  g.  Scotch  and 
Irish)  wxre  being  evicted  from  the  common  lands  that  were  claimed 
by  the  nobility ;  large  numbers  of  these  were  ''emigrating  to 
the  United  States  to  benefit  their  condition."  The  nation  whence 
they  came  would  gladly  have  kept  them  on  British  soil.  In  a  mem- 
orial by  "His  jNIajesty's  Secretary  of  State"  in  1802,  a  colony  was 
suggested  for  western  Canada.^ 

There  were  in  Great  Britain  at  that  time,  men  of  wealth  whO' 
would  willingly  become  great  colonizers  as  had  Baltimore  and  Penn. 
At  least  one  of  these  (Lord  Selkirk)  was  a  patriot  and  a  philanthro- 
pist. He  was  anxious  also  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  establish- 
ing English  colonies  to  be  protected  and  encouraged  by  the  govern- 
ment to  counteract  the  tendency  then  largely  prevalent  of  emigrating 
to  this  country. 

The  Indians  had  demonstrated  that  agriculture  was  possible  in 
this  far  northwest,  interior  region.  Henry  and  other  of  the  North- 
west Fur  Company  and  probably  other  trappers  or  traders  had  intro- 
duced seeds  and  demonstrated  that  all  of  the  vegetables  and  cereals 
could  be  successfully  grown.  These  facts  had  been  communicated 
to  the  European  governments  although  the  United  States  was  bliss- 
fully ignorant  as  to  where  her  northwestern  boundary  was  and  what 
deeds  were  being  done  there.  As  early  as  1802  a  government 
report  stated  that  "at  the  western  extremity  of  Canada  *  * 
(upon  the  Red  River)  is  a  country  which  the  Indians  and  traders 
represent  as  fertile  and  of  a  climate  far  more  temperate  than  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  under  the  same  parallel  and  not  more  severe 
than  that  of  Germany  and  Poland."*    The  reporter  believed  that 

*Lee,  Chas.  H.,  The  Long  Ago,  p.  2..  Speaking  of  a  visitation  in  1800,^  which  he 
witnessed  at  Lake  Winnipeg,  Captain  Henry  said:  "The  beach  here  was  covered  with 
grasshoppers  which  liave  been  thrown  up  by  the  waves,  forming  one  continuous  line 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  In  some  places  they  lay  from  six  to  nine  inches  in  depth, 
and  were  in  a  state  of  putrefication ,  which  caused  a  horrid  stench." 

^^Chittenden ,   History  of  the  American  Fur  Trade,   V6l.  I.,   p.  91. 

^Manitoba  Transactions,  No.  33,  p.  1. 

^Ib.,   No.  33,  p.  1. 
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even  wine  and  hemp  for  export  would  be  profitable  if  introduced  and 
agriculture  encouraged.      '  • 

At  this  time  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  spreading  its  field 
of  operation  westward ,  and  toward  the  south  into  the  Red  River 
valley :  the  Northwest  Fur  Company  was  pushing  westward  and  the 
southern  arm  of  its  rival  was  blocking  the  way. 

At  this  juncture  a  colony  of  farmers  was  planted  in  the  Red 
River  valley.  Lord  Selkirk,  who  had  recently  taken  a  large  finan- 
cial interest  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  secured  a  grant  of  land 
from  that  company  for  a  nominal  amount  of  money  and  other  val- 
uable considerations.  The  grant  of  land  was  the  Red  River  valley 
from  Lake  Winnipeg  52°  30'  North  Latitude  west  to  Lake  Winnepe- 
goosis,  south  to  the  height  of  land  separating  the  Hudson's  Bay 
drainage  basin  from  that  of  the  Misso'uri  and  Mississippi,  east  along 
this  ridge  and  north  through  Minnesota  across  what  is  now  the 
Canadian  boundary.^   The  grant  was  subject  to  the  Indian  title. 

A  large  number  of  prospective  settlers  from  the  north  of  Ireland 
and  from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  were  brought  together  in  1811 
and  reached  their  new  home  the  next  year.  Hiere  they  found  won- 
dei  fully  fertile  soil  adapted  to  the  kind  of  farming  then  common  in 
their  home  country ;  they  also  found  a  well  established  market  ready 
to  purchase  all  of  their  surplus.  Not  only  did  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  want  provisions,  they  wished  also  to  harrass  and  annoy 
their  rival  and  therefore  were  ready  to  assist  the  colonists  in  every 
way.  The  British  government  was  anxious  to  see  the  experim^ent 
succeed.  And  last,  but  most  important,  we  have  Lord  Selkirk,  a 
philanthropist  and  patriot,  ambitious  to  succeed,  his  whole  fortune 
at  stake,-  standing  ready  to  assist  and  sacrifice  all  he  had  for  the 
settlement.  But  the  Northwest  Company  which  had  itself  introduced 
agriculture  ten  years  earlier,  now  determined  to  nip  the  project 
while  in  the  bud.  Of  the  struggle  which  now  broke  out  anew, 
Chittenden  writes :  'The  Northwest  Company  resisted  by  the  most 
energetic  measures  this  encroachment  upon  what  they  claimed  as 
fheir  rights.  The  new  settlement  extended  directly  athwart  their 
path  to  the  westward,  and  cut  their  territory  in  two.  They  deter- 
mined that  it  should  not  be  made.  Lord  Selkirk,  who  was  a  benev- 
olent, high-minded  and  able  man  had  embarked  his  private  fortune^ 
and  based  his  dearest  hopes,  upon  the  upbuilding  of  this  colony,  and 
he  was  in  no  sense  disposed  to  yield.  The  brunt  of  the  struggle  fell 
upon  the  innocent  colonists,  and  the  stories  of  their  misfortunes 
during  the  ten  years  following  are  among  the  most  touching  and  , 
pathetic  in  the  history  of  the  North  American  settlement.  The 
struggle  at  length  reached  a  climax  in^  1816,  when  it  attained  the 
proportions  of  actual  war  between  the  Northwest  people  on  the  one 
side  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  people  with  the  colonists  on  the  other. 


^Manitoba  Transactions,   No.  36,  pp.  8-16. 
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Many  lives  were  lost  on  both  sides,  but  the  colonists  suffered  most 
severely."^ 

From  that  time  to  1821  the  fight  went  on  unabated  and  final  set- 
tlement only  came  with  the  joining  of  forces  in  that  year  and  the 
forming  of  the  greater  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  settlement  of 
Selkirk  soon  began  to  prosper  and  the  Red  River  colony  secured  a 
new  and  permanent  lease  of  life. 

At  no  time  during  the  first  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  years 
after  the  Red  River  was  seen  by  white  man's  eyes,  did  the  American 
colonists  or  their  successors,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  lay 
claim  to  any  part  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  drainage  basin.  But  the 
treaty  of  1818  with  Great  Britain  settled  the  boundary  line  westward 
from  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  this  line  cut  the  Red  River  valley 
squarely  in  two,  giving  one  half  to  the  United  States  and  the  other 
to  Great  Britain. 

Approximately  fiften  million  acres  of  land,  granted  to  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  sold  by  that  company  to  Lord  Selkirk,  and 
parts  of  it  sold  by  him  to  his- colonists  was  now  added  to  the  United 
States.  In  1823,  when  Major  S.  L.  Long  of  the  LTnited  States  Army 
went  to  locate  the  boundary  line  and  examine  the  new  territory,  he 
found  many  of  the  colonists  south  of  the  boundary.  Although  peace 
had  reigned  for  two  years  (1821-23)  the  settlers  had  not  yet  gotten 
a  fair  start  in  their  work  because  of  ravages  by  the  grasshoppers. 
When  the  land  was  claimed  as  territory  of  the  Lhiited  States  and  as 
belonging  to  the  Indians  until  treaties  should  be  made  with  them, 
the  settlers  took  their  possessions  north  across  the  line  and  began 
to  build  up  new  and  permanent  homes. 

Thirty  years  saw  the  settlement  grow  large  and  prosperous.  All 
of  the  hardships  of  frontier  life  were  suffered  but  the  colony  grew 
rapidly  and  by  1850  the  population  was  between  G,000  and  7,000,  not 
including  Indians.  In  half  a' century  the  population  had  changed 
from  a  few  French  and  English  trappers  and  traders  to  a  large 
colony  of  various  nationalities.  The  number  of  women  who  mi- 
grated to  the  settlement  and  survived  was  small.  The  nationalities 
prominent  in  1850  were  French,  English,  Scotch,  and  Swiss.  There 
were  also  many  French  Canadians,  but  probably  one-half  were  half 
breeds.- 

Governor  Ramsey  of  the  Territory  of  Minnesota,  who  made  an 
extended  trip  through  the  district  in  1851,  spoke  enthusiastically  of 
the  "thrift"  of  the  farmers.  He  pointed  out  that  agriculture  was 
highly  successful.  "As  far  north  as  these  regions  arc,"  he  says, 
^'actual  experiment  has  shown  them  to  be  capable  of  raising  success- 
fully nearly  every  cereal,  hardly  excepting  corn,  and  every  vege- 
table that  can  be  produced  in  our  lands  of  the  temperate  zone  further 


^Chittenden,   History  of  the  American  I'ur  Trade,   Vol.  I.,  p.  01.     Collection  of  the 
State  Hist.  Soc,  N.  D.,  IT.,  79. 
^Bond,  Mlinnesota,  p.  328. 
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south. H.  R.  Schoolcraft,  LL.  D.,  writing  concerning  the  Red 
River  valley  at  this  time  said:  "In  the  settlement  of  Lord  Selkirk, 
the  grain  crops  are  unfailing,  and  are  only  affected  by  floods  or  other 
casualties."^  And  Andrews  wrote,  ''The  same  kind  of  crops  are 
raised  as  in  Pennsylvania  or  Maine  and  this  is  a  country,  be  it  re- 
membered, five  hundred  miles  and  upwards  north  of  St.  Paul."^ 

The  many  accounts  of  the  settlement  as  described  at  that  time 
show  us  that  wheat  was  produced  very  successfully  and  weighed 
"from  62  to  70  pounds  per  bushel."  Oats  and  barley  were  cultivated 
with  equal  success.  Corn  was  grown  in  the  gardens  and  some  in  the 
fields  but  was  not  depended  upon  as  a  sure  crop.  Vegetables  of  all 
kinds  were  grown  in  large  enough  quantities  for  all  the  demands  of 
the  home  market. 

For  many  years  the  crops  raised  were  no  more  than  enough  to 
supply  the  home  market.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  paid  good 
prices  for  all  supplies  but  bought  only  enough  to  feed  tHeir  men  and 
horses.  The  result  was  that  before  many  years  the  farming  class 
produced  much  more  grain  than  could  be  used  in  the  district  and  the 
Company  then  bought  a  certain  minimum  from  each  farm.  There 
was  absolutely  no  foreign  market  within  reach,  and  therefore  no 
export  trade  of  farm  produce. 

The  farming  operations  were  carried  on  by  about  4,000  of  the 
settlers.  The  white  settlers  were  not  the  only  farmers,  as  often 
believed.  One  writer  tells  of  seeing  the  "Indians  a.nd  half-breeds, 
■men,  women,  and  children,  reaping  and  binding  grain ;  others 
with  horses  and  ox  carts,  hauling  in  the  same  and  stacking  it."^ 
Farm  operations  were  carried  on  in  the  regular  frontier  style  of  the 
first  half  of  the  last  century.  The  fields  were  never  fertilized. 
Horses  were  used  but  little  in  the  farm  operations ;  oxen  were  in 
general  use  and  these  animals  were  worth  fifty  to  sixty  dollars  a 
yoke.  The  sowing  of  cereals  was  broadcast,  hand  labor;  harvesting 
was  with  sickle  for  many  years,  but  later  with  the  cradle ;  threshing 
was  with  the  flail  and  tramping  of  animals  until  the  middle  of  the 
century.  Flour  was  made  by  the  use  of  eighteen  windmills  and  two 
mills  driven  by  water  power. 

During  the  earlier  period  sheep  were  reared  for  their  wool ;  a  few 
hogs  were  kept  for  meat  but  these  were  very  few  for  many  years, 
other  meat  being  plentiful.  Oxen  were  kept  for  trucking  the  carts, 
hauling  hay,  grain,  etc.,  a  few  cows  were  kept  for  milk,  butter  and 
cream,  and  for  beef.  The  live  stock  industry  developed  slowly. 
"Besides  the  raising  of  grain  and  root  cropo  the  settlers,  as  the  years 
advanced,  went  into  stock  raising,  and  had  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and 
swine  on  their  farms.   In  the  days  before  the  incoming  of  machinery, 


^Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  33.  U.  S.  41st  Cong.,  2nd  Sess. ,  p.  30. 
2Minnesota  Hist.  Coll.,  Vol.  I.,  o.  109. 
^Andrews,  Minnesota  and  Dacotah,  1856,  p.  108. 
*Bond,  Minnesota,  p.  324. 
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they  raised  horses  principally  for  the  buffalo  hunters  from  famous 
running  stock  imported  originally  from  England."^  • 

During  the  early  40's  independent  traders  south  of  the  49th  parallel 
had  become  very  active  and  operated  from  posts  on  the  upper  Miss- 
issippi. An  extensive  trade  was  established  by  the  early  50's  between 
the  Red  River  settlement  and  southeastern  Minnesota.  In  the  settle- 
ment a  good  cart-horse  would  sell  for  forty  to  fifty  dollars  and  a 
horse  trained  to  hunt  buffalo  f  or  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars 
or  more.  But  the  market  was  limited  as  in  the  case  of  the  cereals. 
The  result  was  that  in  addition  to  the  xart-loads  of  furs  which  were 
annually  brought  500  miles  across  country  to  market,  droves  of  fat 
cattle  and  of  horses  began  to  appear  in  southern  Minnesota.  Con- 
cerning this  trade  Andrews  wrote  (1856)  :  "The  stock  which  comes 
from  there  is  more  hardy  than  can  be  got  anywhere  else,  and  there- 
fore is  preferred  by  the  Minnesotans."^  He  also  noted  the  fact  that 
the  country  was  rich  in  wild  hay  and  well  calculated  for  the  raising 
of  live  stock. 

This  settlement  of  many  nationalities  and  of  many  combinations 
of  nationalities,  settled  half  a  thousa^id  miles  from  the  nearest  out- 
side market,  an  oasis  in  a  desert,  continued  to  grow  stronger  each 
year  until  by  1869-70  the  population  was  11,963.  The  agricultural 
industry  had  grown  and  improved  in  proportion.  The  crying  need 
was  for  a  market. 

Having  traced  the  growth  of  this  "experiment  station"  and  know- 
ing with  what  success  the  efforts  had  been  crowned,  let  us  turn  our 
attention  to  the  westward  movement  of  the  population  in  the  United 
States,  and  especially  to  that  northwestern  movement  of  the  wheat 
belt  which  pointed  so  directly  to  this  laboratory  where  in  1850  "they 
raise  better  wheat  than  ever  goes  into  the  markets  of  Milwaukee  or 
Chicago."^ 

WESTERN    MOVEMENT   IN    THE   UNITED   STATES   REACHES   RED  RIVER 

VALLEY. 

One  result  of  the  convention  of  1818  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  was  the  agreement  upon  the  fonty-ninth  parallel 
as  the  northern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  from  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  westward  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  gave  the  United 
States  approximately  fifteen  million  acres  of  land  in  the  Red  River 
valley.  The  death  of  Lord  Selkirk  within  a  year  effectually  put  an 
end  to  his  claim  and  left  the  title  to  the  land  with  the  Indians.^ 


iRev.  R.  n.  Mru-r.cth,  Man.  Trans.  No.  50,  p.  3. 
^Andrews,    i\I  iniK  sol  a  and  Dacotah,  pp.  108  and  111. 
•■'Bond,   Mitnusola,  p.  1G3. 

^In  a  letter  from  London,  May  21,  1819,  he  wrote:  "  In  consccfiience  of  the  late 

treaty  with  the  United  States,  you  know  that  a  considerable  part  of  my  Red  River 
lands  fall  within  the  American  lines;  but  as  this  does  not  alter  my  title  to  the  property, 
T  have  requested  a  very  particular  friend  to  go  out  to  Washington  this  summer  in  order 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  on  the  subject  " 

Papers  on*the  Selkirk  Settlement,  Rupert's  Land,  II.  The  Orville  Packet,  July  6, 
1894,   A.  E.  Bulger. 
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It  was  five  years  after  this  treaty  (1823)  that  Major  Long  visited 
the  district  to  locate  the  boundary.  He  .found  many  settlers  south 
of  the  line,  all  of  whom  immediately  moved  north.  This  left  the 
valley  entirely  to  the  Indians  and  traders  and  they  had  good  reason 
to  believe  that  they  would  be  left  undisturbed  almost  indefinitely. 
The  Erie  Canal  which  was  to  connect  western  New  York  ^yith  the 
seaboard,  had  not  yet  been  completed.  Between  New  York  and  the 
Red  River  was  material  from  which  six  large  states  were  to  be 
created ;  and  a  million  of  acres  of  land  in  more  temperate  zones  were 
to  be  occupied  before  the  farmer  would  find  it  profitable  to  settle  in 
the  ''far  northwest." 

But  if  the  territory  south  of  the  boundary  could  not  be  opened  by 
farmers,  the  river  could  be  used  and  was  used  as  one  link  in  the 
chain  which  connected  the  settlement  north  of  the  line  with  the  agri- 
cultural districts  of  the  United  States.  As  early  as  1820  grain 
was  taken  in  boats  from  the  eastern  farm  to  the  Selkirk  settlement 
for  food  and  seed  by  way  of  the  Mississippi,  Minnesota,  and  Red 
Rivers.^ 

Between  1821  and  1851  missionaries  became  fully  acquainted  with 
this  territory. 2  During  the  same  years  the  American  Fur  Company 
and  rivals  were  carrying  on  a  very  extensive  business.^  At  this  time, 
too,  (e.  g.  1823,  1826,  1837-8)  while  Wisconsin  was  getting  her 
first  settlers  from  the  east,  and  all  of  the  vast  extent  of  territory 
west  and  northwest  of  the  Great  Lakes  was  referred  to  as  the  "Great 
Beyond,"  southeastern  Minnesota  was  receiving  settlers  from  the 
Selkirk  colony.  "At  one  time  a  party  of  243  departed  for  the 
United  States."  Families  who  had  been  brought  in  via  Hudson's 
Bay  now  travelled  the  length  of  the  Red  and  Minnesota  rivers,  or 
followed  trails  for  seven  hundred  miles,  and  settled  along  the 
Mississippi.*  ♦ 

The  early  '40's  witnessed  the  establishment  of  many  trading  posts 
along  the  Red  River  and  its  tributaries  by  free  traders.  They  carried 
on  their  trade  with  points  on  the  upper  Mississippi.  "Mendota,  near 
Fort  Snelling,  became  the  objective  point  of  the  Red  River  cart 
Trails  through  Minnesota  for  many  years  before  St.  Paul  was  found- 
ed."^ In  1818  iWisconsin  became  a  state  and  Minnesota,  much 
larger  than  at  present,  was  formed  into  a  territory.  , 


'  ^"In  1820,  on  the  15th  day  of  April,  three  Mackinac  boats,  manned  with  six  hands 
each,  laden  with  two  hundred  bushels  of  wheat,  one  hundred  bushels  of  oats  and  thirty 
bushels  of  peas,  under  the  charge  of  Messrs.  Graham  and  Laidlaw,  left  Prairie  du 
Chien  for  Selkirks  colony  on  the  Red  River  of  the  North  The  voyage  was  con- 
tinued up  the  Minnesota  River  to  Big  Stone  Lake,  from  which  a  portage  was  made  into 
Lake  Traverse,  about  one  and  a  half  miles  .distant,  the  boats  being  drawn  across  on 
wooden  rollers.     Traversing  the  latter  body  of  water  and  descending  the  Sioux  Wood 

River  to  the  Red  River,   the  party  arrived  at  Pembina  in  safety  "  Minnesota 

Historical  Collections,   pp.  470-71,   Vol.  I. 

2Minn.  Hist.  Coll.,  Vol.  L,  pp.  86,  218-20.      Vol.  IIL ,  pp.  228-9. 

nh..   111.,  po.  243,  245,  et  al. 

^Ib.,  Vol.  IIL,  p.  226;  Rev.  E.  D.  Neiii,  History  of  Minnesota  (4th  Ed.)  pp.  333, 
387-90;  J.  W.  Bond,   Minnesota,  p.  343 
=C  H.  Lee,  The  Long  Ago,  p.  14. 
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In  his  first  message  to  the  territorial  legislature,  Governor  Alex- 
ander Ramsey  recommended  that  the  Indian  title  to  lands  within 
the  Territory  of  Minnesota  be  gradually  secured  by  the  government, 
that  roads  be  laid  out  in  all  directions  and  that  obstructions  to  river 
navigation  be  removed.  Speaking  of  the  possibilities  of  the  country 
north  of  St.  Paul,  he  thought  that  trade  could  be  ''immensely  facilitat- 
ed" by  proper  assistance,  and  that  "the  far  North,  Pembina,  and 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  Possessions"  could  be  brought  into 
close  trade  relations.  In  .conclusion  he  wrote :  ''A  very  profitable 
trade  migj^t  be  had  with  the  settlements  on  the  Red  River  of  the 
North,  near  to  and  beyond  the  British  line,  if  suitable  encouragement 
was  given  by  the  authorities  at  Washington.  Already,  several  hun- 
dred of  their  peculiar  carts  visit  us  annually ;  traversing  a  distance 
of  seven  hundred  miles,  entirely  through  a  wild  Indian  country, 
fording  swoljen  rivers  and  crossing  immense  prairies,  without  any 
guarantees  of  protection.  They  bring  us  the  spoils  of  the  chase,  and 
many  articles  of  comfort,  necessity,  and  even  luxury;  purchasing 
in  return,  the  varied  produce  of  our  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
industry."  He  then  urged  that  Congress  be  asked  to  encourage  the 
trade. ^ 

By  the  time  ?\Iinnesota  Territory  was  formed,  a  large  settlement 
had  gotten  well  established  south  of  the  International  boundary  in 
the  Red  River  valley.  The  national  census  reports  a  population  of 
1134,  578  males  and  55G  females,  in  that  district.-  H.  H.  Sibley, 
writing  at  that  time,  said :  "Pembina  is  the  name  of  a  settlement  on 
our  side  of  the  line  of  the  British  possessions,  and  contains  upwards 
of  a  thousand  souls,  principally  persons  of  mixed  Indian  and  white 
blood.  These  people  are  active  and  enterprising,  hardy,  and  in- 
trepid, excellent  horsemen,  and  well  skilled  in  the  use  of  fire-arms. 
They  subsist  by  agriculture  and  the  chase  of  the  buffalo."^ 

The  census  report  for  1850  shows  2,145  acres  of  land  in  farms, 
the  cash  value  of  which,  including  implements  and  machinery,  was 
$4,815.  The  extent  of  agricultural  activities  will  be  shown  by  the 
fact  that  517  horses  and  412  neat  cattle  are  reported,  in  addition  to 
6,200  bushels  of  oats,  1,615  bushels  of  corn  and  100  bushels  of 
wheat.*  Bond  reports  that  corn  matured  there  better  than  at 
Lake  Winnipeg  and  that  the  season  was  one  week  later  in  the  fall.^' 

The  total  production  of  wheat  in  Minnesota  at  that  time  (1849), 
was  only  1,401  bushels,  nearly  all  of  which  was  grown  near  where 

iHouse  and  Council  Journal,  First  Session  of  Minnesota  Territorial  Legislature,  Gov- 
ernor's  Messacje,    1840.  - 

2U.  S.  Census,  1850,  pp.  0S8-99.S.  Collertions  of  State  Hist.  Soc.  of  N.  D.,  I.,  384 
^Letter  of  Hon.  IT.  H.  Sibley  to  IT.  S.  Senator  H.  S.  Foote,  Feb.  15,  1850,  printed 
in  the  Washinf?ton  Union.  Minn.  Hist.  Coll.,  Vol  I,  pp  41-2.  The  census  ordered  by 
the  Territory  reported  only  037  people  of  whom  295  were  males  and  342  females.  For 
names  see  House  Journal,  1849,  Appendix  pp.  211-13.  See  also,  C.  IT.  Lee,  The  IxjnR 
Ago,  p.  19. 

■'U.  S.  Census,  1850,  Pembina  county,  pp.  1006-7. 

•'J.  W.  TJond,  Minnesota,  p.  325.  For  reference  to  Embrj-o  farming  at  Walhalla 
at  about  this  time,  see,  The  Long  Ago,  p.  25.  For  reference  to  Red  Lake  settlement 
see  Minn.  Hist.  Coll,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  82,  86,  158-9;  Bond,  Minnesota,  p.  170. 
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St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  now  are.  But  the  wheat  belt  was  pushing 
forward  and  whereas  Wisconsin  produced  only  212,116  bushels  in 
1840,  she  now  showed  a  total  of  4,286,152  bushels,  an  increase  of 
2,000  per  cent.  The  Wisconsin  \vheat  fields  were  concentrated  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  state,  extending  north  along  the  eastern 
boundary  and  west  along  the  southern  boundary.  Rock  and  Wal- 
worth counties  were  the  great  wheat  producing  centers.  There  was 
yet  no  railroad  west  of  Chicago  and  Pembina,  the  Red  River  valley 
farming  center,  was  about  1,000  miles  northwest  by  trail,  and  had  no 
continuous  water  communication. 

DECADE  1851-1861. 

Under  these  conditions  the  first  treaty  was  negotiated  with  the 
Indians  for  a  cession  of  Red  River  valley  lands  in  1851.  By  article 
2  of  the  Sioux  Treaty  of  that  year,  the  territory  east  of  Lake  Tra- 
verse, Sioux-Wood  River  and  the  Red  River  of  the  North  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Buffalo  River  was  ceded  to  the  United  States.^  Un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  pre-emption  law,  the  first  settlers  at  once 
took  claims  along  the  river.  Each  settler  felt  sure  that  he  had  the 
place  where  a  large  city  should  thrive.  This  was  the  period  of  paper 
townsites,  "when  townsites  were  laid  out  on  land  secured  at  $1.25 
per  acre  and  sold  to  the  guileless  at  $2.00  per  lot,  'just  the  cost  of 
recording  the  instrument.'  in  the  language  of  the  circulars."^  The 
Red  River  country  got  a  great  deal  of  free  advertising  on  account 
of  these  townsite  booms. 

Aside  from  the  fur  business  and  a  small  amount  of  lumbering, 
townsite  booming  was  the  most  important  activity  during  the  first 
half  decade.^  But  in  1856  the  f  ormation  of  counties  was  a  -sign  of 
permanency.  Toombs  coimty  included  parts  of  the  present  counties 
of  Traverse  and  Wilkin.  Breckenridge  county  was  north  of  Toombs 
and  included  the  north  part  of  Wilkin  county  as  it  is  now,  and  the 
southern  part  of  the  present  Clay  county.  Polk  and  Pembina  coun- 
ties extended  from  Bheckenridge  to  the  Canadian  boundary.* 
Although  the  government  had,  at  an  earlier  date  (1853),  granted 
land  to  Minnesota  to  encourage  railroad  building,  nothing  tangible 
was  accomplished  prior  to  the  grant  of  1857.^  The  law  of  March 
third  of  that  year  granted  land  for  specific  roads  among  which  was 
one  ''from  Stillwater,  by  way  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Anthony  (Minne- 
apolis), to  a  point  between  the  foot  of  Big  Stone  Lake  and  the 
niouth  of  the  Sioux-Wood  River  (which  flows  into  the  Red),  with 
a  branch  via  St.  Cloud  and  Crow  Wing  to  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  Red  River  of  the  North,  at  such  point  as  the  Legislature  of  said 

^A  Compilation  of  all  Treaties  between  the  United  States  and  Indian  Tribes,  in  force 
in  1873,  pp.  879-80;  see  also  pp.  909-13,  Treaty  of  1867. 

2C.  H.  Lee,  The  Long  Ago,  pp.  32  and  37;  Red  River  Vallev  Old  Settlers  Association, 
1897,  pp.  21,  27,  et  passim. 

sBond,    Minnesota,    p.  329. 

^Proceedings  of  Red  River  Valley  Old  Settlers  Assn.,  1897,  p.  22;  see  also  U.  S. 
Census,  1870.    Pop.  and  Sec.  St.,  p.  41. 

^J.  B.  Sanborn,   Congressional  Grant  of  Land  in  Aid  of  Railways,  pp.  51-3. 
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Territory  may  determine."  ^  The  Territorial  Legislature, 

in  extra  session  assembled,  assigned  (May  22,  1875)  Breckenridge 
on  the  Red  River,  in  Breckenridge  county  as  the  terminus  of  one  line 
and  St.  Vincent  on  the  Red  River  near  the  Canadian  boundary  in  the 
northwestern  corner  of  the  present  state  of  Minnesota,  as  the  term- 
inus of  the  other  line.- 

The  year  1857  is  a  guide  post  for  other  reasons.  In  that  year  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  decided  to  abandon  York  Factory  (the  sta- 
tion at  the  mouth  of  Nelson  River,  Hudson's  Bay)  and  completed 
arrangements  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  whereby  goods  for  that  company  and  the  Selkirk  colonists 
could  be  carried  in  bond  through  the  United  States  via  Minnesota 
and  the  Red  River  of  the  North.^  Another  event  of  almost  if  not 
equal  significance  was  the  location  and  building  of  Fort  Abercrombie 
across  the  river  from  the  ceded  area  and  some  twelve  miles  north 
from  Breckenridge  (1857-8).* 

Trade  with  Red  River  valley  points  now  grew  rapidly.  During  the 
summer  of  1858  large  quantities  of  goods  were  shipped  to  St.  Paul 
for  the  Canadian  settlement  and  carried  to  their  destination  in  Red 
River  carts  under  the  direction  of  James  McKey.  The  number  of 
carts  now  engaged  in  this  trade  had  grown  to  about  six  thousand 
and  it  was  largely  this  trade  which  established  St.  Paul  as  a  city.^ 
During  these  years,  also,  we  find  settlers  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
trying  their  hands  at  agriculture.*^ 

The  extensive  trade  relations  which  were  rapidly  being  established, 
the  location  of  a  custom's  house  at  Pembina,  the  building  of  the  mili- 
tary post  at  Abercrombie,  the  letting  of  mail  contracts  to  these  points, 
the  reported  discoverv  of  gold  in  the  Canadian  northwest  (Frazer 
River  district)  and  the  beginning  of  farming  operations  were  im- 
portant forces  which  resulted  in  the  establishment,  of  i  line  of  stage- 
coaches the  next  spring  (1859)  from  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Red  River  to  St.  Paul  7>ia  boat  from  St.  Cloud  on  the  upper  Miss- 
issippi. The  same  forces  with  the  additional  incentive  of  a  bonus  of 
$2,000  offered  by  the  St.  Paul  Chamber  of  Commerce  started  a  race 
between  two  boat  owners  to  place  a  steamer  on  the  river.  Anson 
Northrup  transported  most  of  his  in  pieces  from  the  upper  Miss- 
issippi to  the  Red  and  placed  it  in  service  that  spring  (1859).  The 
other  boat  was  being  hurried  up  the  Minnesota  river  to  be  taken 
across  the  short  portage  into  the  Red  as  the  canoes  of  grain  had 
been  39  years  earlier,  it  never  reached  its  destination  on  account  of 
low  water."^ 

^Statutes  at  Larce,  U.  S.  XT..  195. 

^Territory  of  Minnesota,    Session  Laws,    Extra  Session  IS.')?,   pp.  r!-2r>. 
^C.  H.  Lee, 'The  Lonp  Apo,  p.  37. 

^Proreedint^s   of   Red   River   Valley   Old    Settlers   Assn..    1807,    pp.   ?27-S.  Collections 
State  Tlist.  Society  N.  D.,   IL,  pt.  2,  p.  1. 
K..  TT.  Leo.  The  Lone  A^o,  pn.  Ifi.  37.  et.  al. 

«ProceedinKS  of  Red  River  Vallev  Old  Settlers  Ass'n.,  1897,  pp.  22,  27-8. 

■'Second  Annual  Report  of  Assn't  Sec.  of  State,  Minnesota,  1870,  pp.  157-8;  Pro- 
reedinp-s  of  Red  River  Valley  Old  Settlers  Assoc.,  1897,  pp.  21-22;  C.  H.  Lee,  The 
Long  Ago,  pp.  36-8;  Harper's  Magazine,  Vol.  22,  pp.  307,  312-3,  291,  301. 
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The  next  year  (1860)  found  the  stage  line  extended  to  George- 
town at  the  mouth  of  the  Buffalo  River ;  mail  service  was  extended 
to  Pemhina.  The  name  of  the  steamer  ''Anson  Northrup"  was 
changed  to  the  "Pioneer"  and  it  was  now  in  general  service.  In  the 
spring  of  1861  a  second  steamer,  the  International,  was  put  on  the 
river,  the  machinery  being  from  the  old  ''Freighter"  stranded  in 
the  Minnesota  River.^  Four  years  had  passed  and  yet  not  a  mile 
of  railroad  had  been  built  in  the  state  of  Minnesota. 

In  order  to  explain  fully  the  movement  to  the  valley  of  the  Red 
River  we  should  note  the  fact  that  each  year  settlers  were  promised 
a  fully  equipped  system  not  later  than  a  year  hence.  Settlement 
therefore  progressed  only  a  little  less  rapidly  than  if  the  railroads 
had  been  built  as  promised.^ 

The  white  population  of  the  counties  of  Toombs,  Polk,  and  Breck- 
enridge  in  1860  was  359.^  No  report  of  the  agriculture  in  Toombs 
and  Breckenridge  counties  is  given ;  but  Polk  county  returned  2,100 
acres  of  land  included  in  farms  of  which  400  acres  were  improved. 
The  cash  value  of  farms  and  equipment  was  23,875.00.  The  prin- 
cipal products  reported  were 


Wheat,  bushels  of   950 

Rye,        "       "    200 

Corn,       "       "   2,350 

Oats,       "       "   1,400 

Butter,  pounds  of  1,450 

Cheese,     "       "   400 

Tobacco    "       "   200 


Maple  Sugar,  pounds  of   175 

Barley,  bushels  of   200 

Potatoes,    "     "  1,550 

Peas  and  Beans,  bushels  of   34 

Hay,  tons  of   325 


Animals  slaughtered,  value  of..  $700 


Although  Minnesota  was  now  a  state  and  her  western  bounda-ry 
was  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  Pembina  county,  Minnesota,  is  re- 
ported in  1860  with  a  population  of  1,612.  This  undoubtedly  inc- 
luded the  settlements  in  what  is  now  North  Dakota.  Indeed  at 
that  time  there  was  practically  no  settlement  at  St.  Vincent,  destined 
to  be  the  terminus  of  the  north  branch  of  the  St.  Paul  and  Pacific 
Railroad.^ 

^Proceedings  of  Red  River  Valley  Old  Settlers  Assoc.,  1897,  p.  23.  C.  H.  Lee,  The 
'Long  Ago,   pp.  36,   38,   et  passim. 

^No  history  has  yet  been  written  of  railroads  in  Minnesota  so  far  as  the  writer  can 
find,  although  material  is  available  for  such  a  study.  The  writer  has  gone  into  this 
subject  in  considerable  detail  but  for  the  purpose  of  this  monograph  does  not  feel  that 
it  will  be  necessary  to  give  in  detail  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the  Miinnesota  and 
Pacific  company,  the  surveys  and  contracts,  the  effects  of  the  crisis  of  1857,  the  limi- 
tation of  the  State  Constitution,  the  amendment  of  1858  by  an  overwhelming  majority, 
the  issuing  of  bonds,  the  failure  of  the  company  to  meet  its  obligations,  the  change 
in  the  policy  of  the  state  in  1860,  the  compromise  and  concessions  to  the  company  in 
1861,  "its  final  failure  and  the  granting  of  all  its  rights  to  a  new  company  (The  St. 
Paul  and  Pacific  in  1862. 

See  e.  g.  Speech  of  Hendricks  in  House  of  Rep.,  May  25,  1866,  Cong.  Globe,  1st 
Sess. ,  39th  Cong.,  p.  2820;  Farnsworth  vs.  Minn,  and  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.,  92  U  S. 
49;  Rev.  E.  D.  Neill,  History  of  Minnesota,  pp.  630-31;  J.  B'.  Sanborn,  Congressional 
Grants  of  Land  in  Aid  of  Railways,  pp.  56,  103. 

^Eighth  United  States  Census,   1860,   Kennedy,   pp.  266-7. 

^Eighth  United  States  Census,  Asrriculture,  1860,  pp.  80-83.  For  a  very  flattering 
account  of  the  agricultural  conditions  and  possibilities  as  they  appeared  in  1860,  see 
Messages  and  Documents,   Department  of  the  Interior,   1867-8,   Part  I.,   p.  63. 

5"St.  Vincent  is  the  name  of  the  town  site  opposite  Pembina,  in  the  northwestern 
corner  of  Minnesota  exactly  ordinarily  its  population  consists  of  a  dozen  half- 
breeds  "    21  Harper's  Magazine  (1860)  p.  584;  Ninth  U.  S.  Census,  Popula- 
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The  agricultural  industry  on  the  British  side  of  the  line  had  grown 
to  considerable  importance  as  shown  by  the  presence  of  2,799  horses, 
9,253  neat  cattle,  including  calves,  4,674  hogs,  2,429  sheep,  etc., 
eight  threshing  machines  and  other  machinery  in  proportion  shows 
that  methods  of  cultivation  were  nearly,  if  not  quite,  abreast  of  the 
times. ^ 

The  wheat  production  of  1860  in  the  Red  River  valley  equalled 
that  of  the  entire  state  of  Minnesota  a  decade  earlier.  During  that 
decade  (1850-60)  the  center  of  wheat  production  moved  rapidly  to- 
ward the  northwest.  Wisconsin  increased  in  wheat  production  from 
four  and  a  quarter  million  bushels  to  nearly  sixteen  millions.  In 
1850  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Niew  York  which,  in  the  order  named, 
were  the  three  greatest  wheat  producing  states,  stand  sixth,  fourth, 
and  seventh  respectively  in  1860,  while  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Wis- 
consin which  in  1850  w^ere  fifth,  sixth  and  ninth,  were  the  first  three 
in  importance  ten  years  later.  Minnesota  held  thirtieth  place  in  1850 
and  had  advanced  to  the  seventeenth  by  I860,  her  production  having 
been  increased  from  1,401  to  2,186,993  bushels. 

DECADE  1861-1871. 

1861  was  an  active  year  in  this  frontier  settlement  and  the 
spring  of  1862  found  added  business  and  more  extensive  efforts  to 
open  the  country.  At  Georgetown  (at  the  mouth  of  the  Buffalo 
River)  thirty  men  were  engaged  in  building,  haying,  etc.,  having 
twenty  acres  under  the  plow.-  Political  activity  showed  itself  in  the 
formation  of  Clay  county  out  of  the  southern  part  of  Polk  county 
and  northern  part  of  Breckenridge.^  On  the  Dakota  side  of  the 
river,  althougli  the  territory  was  still  claimed  by  the  Indians,  it  was 
formed  into  Kittson,  Chippewa,  Stevens  and  Cheyenne  counties, 

and  the  governor  of  Dakota  Territory  was  predicting  that  

 the  wheat  granary  of  this  continent  will  yet  be  found  in  the 

valley  of  the  Red  River  * 

We  need  not  here  speak  of  the  location  of  forts,  number  of  troops, 
status  of  the  Civil  war,  unfriendly  disagreements  with  Indians  or 
other  contemporary  circumstances.  Suf^ce  it  to  say  that  the  extra- 
ordinary activity  of  the  early  months  of  1862  was  stopped  by  the 
Indian  outrages  and  massacres.  The  steam  boats  stopped  running, 
the  stage  coach  was  attacked  and  looted,  agriculture  was  abandoned 
and  the  counties  of  Polk,  Clay,  Breckenridge  and  Toombs  were 
practically  deserted.  The  select  committee  on  Indian  Affairs  of  the 
Dakota  Territorial  Legislature  urged  a  line  of  seven  forts  for  the 

tion  and  Social  Statistics,  pp.  40-41;  The  Territory  of  Dakota  was  former!  in  ISGl  and 
the  po])ulation  in  the  Red  River  Valley,   Dakota,   was  then  reported  as  OIT.     Many  of 
the  names  are  given  in  C.  IT.  Lee,  The  Long  Ago,  pp.  40-41. 
^TTarper's  Magazine,  Vol.  22,  p.  .322. 

^Proceedings  of  Red  River  Valley  Old  Settlers  Association,  1897,  p.  22.  _ 
«U.  S.  Census,   1870.     Population  and  Social  Statistics,   p.  41.     Historians  will  find  it 
interesting  to  explain  the  naming  of  these  far  northern  counties  after  Toombs.  Breck- 
enridge,  Clay  and  Polk,  at  this  particular  time  of  conflict  between  North  and  South. 
^Council  Journal  of  Legislative  Assembly,   Territory  of  Dakota,   1802,   p.  18. 
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Red  River  valley.  They  reviewed  the  fact  that  the  U.  S.  mail  had 
been  robbed  and  the  driver  murdered;  that  the  country  had  been 
depopulated;  that  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  goods  must  pass 
annually  to  the  settlements  to  the  north;  that  ''there  is  abundance  of 
timber  for  building  purposes,"  and  that  "the  valley  of  the  Red  River 
Of  the  North  is  renowned  for  being  the  best  wheat  producing  dis- 
trict in  the  northwest  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity"  of  grain  pro- 
duced.^ 

Although  these  requests  for  troops  and  forts  could  not  be  an- 
swered during  this  time  of  struggle  between  North  and  South,  the 
Federal  government  took  such  steps  as  were  within  its  power  to 
protect  this  district.  Treaties  were  negotiated  with  the  Indians  in 
1863  and  1864,-  and,  as  soon  as  the  Civil  war  was  brought  to  a  close, 
surveys  were  ^begun.  Settlement  followed  in  places  and  in  other 
places  preceded  the  surveys.  In  the  same  way  that  settlements 
began  at  opposite  sides  of  the  river,  we  have  the  surveys  extended 
north  along  the  Minnesota  side  of  the  river  and  south  from  the  In- 
ternational boundary  line  on  the  Dakota  side.  These  surveys  met 
same  time  later  about  midway  between  the  two  starting  points.^ 

Immediately  after  the  treaties  with  the  Indians,  the  lludson's  Bay 
Company  bought  the  steamboat  International  and  used  it  regularly 
in  the  transportation  of  its  goods  until  the  end  of  this  decade.  The 
seamer  Pioneer  was  not  put  into  service  after  the  Indian  massacre.* 
Until  the  Civil  war  ended  settlers  did  not  hurry  back  to  the  Red 
River  valley.  But  during  this  period  the  approach  was  made  easier. 
In  1862  the  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company  was  formed 
and  the  same  year  connected  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  The  year 
1863-7  saw  the  line  pushed  northwest  to  St.  Cloud  where  the  end  of 
that  line  rested  until  1871.  In  1867  the  main  line  from  St.  Paul  to 
Breckenridge  was  begun  and  in  1871  it  reached  its  destination,  thus 
connecting  St.  Paul  with  the  head  of  navigation.  The  advance  posts 
of  each  of  these  lines  were  kept  in  touch  with  the  head  of  navigation 
during  these  years  by  stage  coaches  and  now  that  the  railroad  had 
reached  the  valley  the  stage  line  was  extended  northward  from 
Georgetown  to  Winnipeg.  The  same  year  saw  another  steamer  placed 
on  the  river. ^ 

These  two  lines  were  not  alone  in  the  rush  to  enter  this  territory. 
As  early  as  July  2,  1864,  the  land  grant  had  been  made  to  the 

'Council  Journal,   Dakota  Territory,   Dec.  29,   1862,  pp.  85-89. 
-Compilation  of  Indian  Treaties,  U.  S.  Gov't.  1873,  pp.  254-159. 

^For  status  of  survey  in  1870  see  map  attached  hereto.  See  also,  Ex.  Doc.  1,  40th 
Congress,  2nd  Session,  pp.  65-6;  Report  of  Commissioner  of  General  Land  Office,  Nov. 
5.,  1868,  pp.  35-6.  For  names  of  first  entries  and  patents  and  other  details  of  early 
settlement  see  e.  g.  Proceedings  of  Red  River  Valley  Old  Settlers'  Association,  1899,  p. 
16;  also  Report  of  Historical  Committee  at  Wahpeton,  July  26,  1902,  p.  9  of  "Minutes." 

•'Second  Annual  Report  of  Assn't  Sec.  of  State  of  Minn.,  1870,  pp.  157-8;  C.  H.  Lee, 
The  Long  Ago,   p.  39. 

^Second  Annual  Report  of  Assn't  Sec.  of  State,  Minn.,  1870,  pp.  157-8. 

Third  Annual  Report  of  Assn't  Sec.  of  State,  Minn,  1871;  Report  of  Surveyor  Gen- 
eral of  Minnesota,  Oct.  8,  1867;  Interior  Dept.,  Messages  and  Documents,  1867-8, 
Part  I.,  pp.  302-3;  Poor's  Railway  Manual,  1884,  pj  747;  C.  H.  Lee,  The  Long  Ago, 
p.  39. 
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Northern  Pacific  Company  to  build  from  Lake  Superior  to  Puget 
Sound  and  to  cross  the  Red  River  between  the  termini  of  the  lines 
described  above.  The  surveys  of  1867  gave  a  fairly  definite  idea 
of  where  the  line  would  cross  the  river.  The  first  track  was  laid 
in  1870.^  The  line  reached  the  Red  River  at  Aloorhead  the  next 
year  in  time  for  Jay  Cooke,  who  was  financing  the  road,  to  write 
(December  25),  "The  Trunk  Line  is  now  completed  across  the  state 
of  Minnesota  from  Duluth  to  Fargo  on  the  Red  River  of  the  North 
and  trains  are  running  regularly."^  In  order  to  have  direct  connec- 
tion with  St.  Paul  and  Chicago  and  to  avoid  objectionable  competi- 
tion, the  Northern  Pacific  Company  had  bought  the  St.  Paul  and  Pa- 
cific and  planned  to  extend  the  north  branch  from  St.  Cloud  to  meet 
the  trunk  line  of  the  Northern"  Pacific  at  Brainerd.^  Leaving  St. 
Paul  for  the  west  in  1871,  therefore,  one  could  go  by  rail  to  Brecken- 
lidge  or  via  Brainerd  to  Moorhead. 

The  total  population  south  of  the  International  boundary  in  the 
Red  River  valley,  including  whites  and  those  who  were  descended 
from  Indian  m.others,  was  2,206  in  1870.  Aside  from  the  half 
breeds  there  was  a  very  creditable  representation  of  several  nation- 
alities. Of  those  in  the  vicinity  of  Breckenridge  and  Moorhead, 
375  were  born  in  the  United  States,  144  in  Canada,  42  in  the 
British  Islands,  249  in  Scandinavian  countries,  and  50  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland.* 


The  extent  of  the  agricultural  industry  will  best  be  represented 
by  the  following  tabular  statement.^ 


1870 

Minnesota 

Dakota 

Total 

acres 

acres 

Improved  area  in  farms  

f>48 

304 

Woodland  area  in  farms  

2,422 

1,204 

Other  unimproved  land  in  farms  .  .  . 

.  6,842 

1,682 

.  9,212 

3,190 

12,402 

Cash  value  of  farms  

$25,001 

$10,600 

Cash  value  of  implements  and  ma- 

5,291 

2,300 

19,440 

13,410 

Total  value  of  farm  property  

$49,732 

$26,310 

$76,042 

Horses,  Neat    Cattle,  Sheep  and 

578 

430 

Wheat,  Corn,  Oats  and  Barley,  bu..  . 

5,329 

659 

1,125 

500 

9,090 

1,515 

\T.  B.   Sanborn,   Congressional  Grants  of  Land  in   Aid  of  Railways,   p.  133.  Report 
of  Secretary  of  Interior,  Nov.  30,  1868,  pp.  XV-XVI. 
^Pamphlet  by  Jay  Cooke  and  Co.,   Dec.  25,  1871,  p.  30. 
^Tb.,    p.  29. 

■•U.  S.  Census,  1870,  Population  and  Social  Statistics,  pp.  40-1;  U.  S.  Census.  1900, 
Vol.  I.,  pp.  33-4.    Second  Annual  Report  of  Assist.  Sec.  of  State  of  Minn.,  pp.  132-3. 
•^U.  S.  Census,   1870.     Industry  and  Wealth,   pp.  112-113,  180. 
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The  two  most  important  points  illustrated  by  the  table  are  (1)  that 
agriculture  had  begun  to  make  inroads  on  the  fur  business,  and  (2) 
that  a  system  of  diversified  farming  was  being  introduced,  which 
was  not  supplanted  by  the  one-crop  system  for  nearly  a  decade. 

Aside  from  the  Indian  agriculture  which  had  probably  been  car- 
ried on  for  centuries  to  some  extent  in  this  district,  we  may  speak 
of  the  period  from  1799  to  1821  as  the  one  during  which  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  as  an  activity  of  the  white  settlers,  began.  From  1821 
to  1850  the  industry  was  greatly  extended  and  by  the  latter  date  was 
in  a  flourishing  condition.  A  satisfactory  market  for  surplus  pro- 
ducts was  now  wanting  and  the  industry  could  not  expand  more 
rapidly  than  demands  upon  it.  An  outlet  was  found  for  live  stock 
in  the  frontier  settlements  of  Minnesota.  These  activities  were  con- 
fined very  largely  to  the  Selkirk  Colony. 

Aside  from  the  slight  extension  of  that  settlement  into  our 
territory,  the  beginning  of  farm  operations  south  of  the  International 
boundary  may  be  referred  definitely  to  the  decade  1850-60.  Prior 
to  1871  the  industry  developed  slowly,  but  now  the  only  question  was, 
how  rapidly  would  it  grow.  For  fifty  years  the  cereals,  livestock, 
and  garden  products  had  been  successfully  produced  in  this  great 
inland  experiment  station.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  center  of 
wheat  production  was  being  moved  northwestward  is  apparent  when 
we  note  that  whereas  the  total  production  of  New  York  had  fallen 
off  nearly  10  per  cent,  in  twenty  years  (from  13,122,000  bushels  to 
12,178,000  bushels),  the  total  production  of  Minnesota  had  increased 
nearly  .900  per  cent,  in  ten  years  (from  2,187,000  bushels  to  18,8.65,- 
000  bushels). 

DIVERSIFIED  AGRICULTURE  1870-77. 

Settlers  could  now  reach  the  Red  River  valley  over  the  St.  Paul 
and  Pacific  Railroad  from  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  and  over  the 
Northern  Pacific  from  Duluth  and  all  points  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
Having  reached  the  valley,  stage  routes  supplemented  railroads  and 
steamboat  passage  to  the  north  connected  the  settlers  along  the 
sources  with  a  settlement  of  some  12,000  people  in  Canada.  The 
settlement  of  the  valley  was  now  rapid. 

The  land  Office  Report  for  1871  praised  the  country  very  highly, 
told  of  the  ptire  water  and  absence  of  disease,  described  the  "heavy 
belts  of  timber  of  hard  varieties"  which  skirted  the  main  stream  and 
its  branches,  and  pointed  out  at  length  the  numerous  other  ad- 
vantages such  as  absence  of  stones,  brush,  stumps,  rough  waste  land, 
etc.^  The  same  report,  referring  to  Minnesota,  noted  that  the  vol- 
ume of  emigration  to  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  state,  (is)  un- 
precedented in  any  previous  year.^  Indeed,  in  estimating  expenses 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  the  surveyor  general  reported  that  settlers 

^Land  Office  Report,   1871,   9,   217-18;  see  also  report  for  1870,  291 
2Ib.,  99. 
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were  greatly  in  advance  of  surveys.  The  surveyor  general  for 
Dakota  reported  the  same  year  that  lengthy  petitions  for  surveys 
were  coming  in  and  that  contests  were  already  appearing.^  Very 
enthusiastic  reports  of  the  agriculture  were  given  and  rapid  growth 
predicted.  Each  year  only  added  vigor  to  the  movement  and  the 
l?md  taken  was  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  settlers  arriving, 
being  somewhat  less  than  200  acres  per  family.^ 

POPULATION. 

Immigrants,  especialy  from  the  northern  agricultural  districts  of 
Europe,  were  urged  to  settle  in  Minnesota  and  Dakota  and  they 
responded  in  large  numbers.  Accounts  of  the  countrv  were  carried 
to  all  parts  of  the  northern  states.  New  Englanders  were  enthusias- 
tic when  they  were  assured  that  there  were  no  stones  ,that  the  coun- 
try was  level  and  that  there  was  plenty  of  good  water  and  fuel  in 
a  climate  much  like  their  own.  To  Ohio  and  other  Central  States, 
word  was  sent  that  here  was  a  chance  to  raise  more  wheat,  on 
cheaper  land — yet  more  fertile  and  unimpoverished — with  less  risks 
and  in  as  fine  a  climate  as  their  own.  Farmers  were  advised  to  sell 
their  land  at  from  $40.00  to  $50.00  per  acre,  which  was  then  the 
exchange  value  of  much  of  it,  and  to  buy  ten  times  as  large  a  farm 
in  this  newer  district.  Alany  accepted  the  advice.  The  Red  River 
Revolution  or  Riel's  Rebellion  stirred  all  eastern  Canada  and  attract- 
ed much  attention — enough,  in  fact,  so  that  with  the  early  settle- 
ment of  that  affair,  great  numbers  of  people  from  the  east  became 
interested  in  the  valley  and  many  began  their  pilgrimage  to  the  new 
country. 

But  the  people  were  not  at  that  time  led  to  believe  that  they  were 
to  find  a  Garden  of  Eden  or  a  gold  mine.  They  were  advised  to 
take  care  that  the  flattering  reports  did  not  turn  their  minds.  Andrews 
urged  that:  'Those  who  contemplate  coming  West  to  engage  in 
agricultural  employment  should  leave  their  families,  if  families  they 
have,  behind  till  they  have  selected  a  location  and  erected  some  kind 
of  a  habitation ;  provided,  however,  they  have  no  particular  friend 
whose  hospitality  they  can  avail  themselves  of  till  their  preliminary 
arrantrements  are  effected.  Tt  will  require  three  months.  T  iudge,  for 
a  man  to  select  a  good  claim  (a  quarter  section,  being  IGO  acres), 

and  fence  and  plough  a  part  of  it  and  to  erect  thereon  a  cabin  

The  settlers  can  always  get  an  original  claim,  or  buy  ont  the  claim 
of  another  very  cheap,  near  some  other  settlers.  The  liberal  policv 
of  our  government  in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  public  lands  is, 
peculiarly  beneficial  to  the  settler."^    And  the  surveyor  general  for 

^Land  Office  Report,  1871,  119-20. 

2Tb.,  1872,   12,  30.   80,   101.   280-83,  288-91. 

lb.,   1873,   80,   2f50-r)3,  2r)8-71. 

lb.,  1874,  35,  270-73,  278-81. 

Tb.,  1875,  382-3,  386-89. 

See  also  Armstrong,   Early  Empire  Builders  of  the  Great  West.  199  et  passim. 
"Andrews,  Minnesota  and  Dacotah,  116-17. 
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Dakota  wrote :  'The  wide-spread  reports  of  that  region  (the  Red 
River  valley)  will  attract  a  vast  crowd,  and  it  is  best  for  settlers  to 
consider  the  difficulties  they  must  unavoidably  meet.  They  can  go 
there  and  stay  profitably  and  comfortably,  but  they  cannot  do  so 
without  considerable  preparation.  They  go  to  an  entirely  new  coun- 
try. The  crops  of  this  year  are  as  nothing  to  supply  the  vast  throng. 
They  must  go  early  to  secure  anything  like  a  crop  the  first  year. 
There  must  be  patience,  toil  and  hardship,  and,  not  simply  summer 
leisure  .  .,  comfort  will  soon  begin,  and  prosperity  follow.^ 

As  early  as  1873  we  find  Traverse,  Wilkin,  Clay,  Polk,  and  Pem- 
bina counties  organized  on  the  Minnesota  side  of  the  river.  Settlers 
lined  the  main  stream  northward  many  miles  below  the  forks  of  the 
Red  and  Red  Lake  river.  Settlements  skirted  the  main  branches  as 
well.  Up  the  Red  Lake  River  practically  all  the  first  row  of  claims 
had  been  taken  for  a  distance  of  over  100  miles.  Individual  cases 
are  to  be  found  where  a  prospective  settler  would  stake  a  claim,  fell 
four  trees  for  a  foundation  oi  a  house,  blaze  his  name  in  a  con- 
spicuous place  and  probably  not  return,  having  found  a  better  claim 
farther  on.    These  vacancies  were  quickly  filled.- 

The  state  census  of  Minnesota  for  1875  (taken  early  in  the  spring, 
before  immigration  had  gotten  started  for  the  year)  shows  3,218 
settlers  located  from  south  to  north  as  follows :  Traverse  100,  Wil- 
kin 528,  Clay  1451,  Polk  937,  and  Pembina  202.''^  This  was  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  600  per  cent,  in  five  years.  Of  the  total  1,485 
were  native  born,  1,273  of  these  came  from  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  North  Central  States.  1,027  of  the  1,733  immigrants 
were  from  Scandinavian  countries  and  541  from  Canada  and  the 
British  Isles.*  '   '  \ 

On  the  Dakota  side  of  the  river  settlement  had  progressed  as 
rapidly — pushing  both  north  and  south.  The  counties  of  Richland, 
Cass,  Grand  Forks,  and  Pembina  had  been  created.  The  same 
classes  of  settlers  took  possession  of  the  lands  as  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river.  No  new  country  could  ask  for  a  better  class  of  settlers 
than  this  'half  native,  half  foreign  band.  This  conclusion  will  be 
admitted  especially  when  we  remember  from  what  countries  and 
states  they  came.  They  knew  the  seasons  of  the  year,  knew  what 
cereals  would  grow  and  how  to  cultivate  them,  and  knew  what  live 
stock  to  keep,  they  knew,  too,  what  hardships  to  expect  and  what 
buildings  were  necessary.  There  was,  as  a  result,  comparatively  a 
minimum  of  suflfering  in  this  frontier  district.  The  greatest  hard- 
ships were  brought  upon  them  by  an  invasion  of  Rocky  Mountain 


^Land  Office  Report,  1871,  120.  ■ 

^For  many  details  of  first  settlement  and  written  testimonials  of  early  settlers  see, 
Illustrated  Album  of  Biography  (Al den,  Ogle  and  Co.,  Chicago,  1889,  846  pages), 
e.  g.  at  pages  162-3,  165,  182,  198,  214-5,  336-7,  339,  354,  385-6,  399,  277,  300,  306, 
400,  402,  406,  420,  224-5. 

3Fifth   Decennial   Census,    1905,  56-8. 

^Seventh  Annual  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Statistics  of  Minnesota,   1875,  130-31. 
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locusts,  or  as  they  were  popularly  known  ''hoppers."  These  grass- 
hoppers infested  first  one  part  of  the  valley  and  then  another  from 
1871  to  1876,  since  which  time  the  district  has  suffered  very  little 
from  that  enemy  to  cereal  crops. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

The  location  of  population  and  therefore  of  agricultural  activities 
in  the  Red  River  valley  after  1871  depended  so  largely  upon  trans- 
portation facilities  that  we  may  well  outline  briefly  the  movement 
in  railroad  building,  river  transportation  and  stage  lines  before  pre- 
senting the  status  of  agriculture.  The  Pioneer  (Anson  North- 
rup)  was  never  a  commercial  success  and  in  1870  the  International 
monopolized  the  steamboat  business  but  not  all  of  the  river  shipping. 
One  organization,  Hill,  Griggs  &  Co.,  carried  on  a  very  extensive  flat 
boat  trade.  This  company  alone  constructed  some  forty  flat  boats, 
shipped  goods  the  length  of  the  river,  and  sold  the  barges  for  lumber 
at  Winnipeg.  Others  were  engaged  in  the  same  trade.  During  the 
winter,  1870-71,  lumber  was  sawed  and  the  Selkirk,  a  steamer  of  150 
tohs,  was  placed  on  the  river  in  the  spring.^ 

The  summer  of  1872  found  three  steamers  averaging  100  tons 
capacity — and  six  barges  on  the  river.  Some  eight  million  pounds 
of  goods  and  about  one  thousand  passengers  were  reported  by  the 
steamboat  company  as  the  business  done  on  the  trips  north.  During 
the  same  year  scores  of  flat  boats  were  in  business  and  considerable 
logging  was  done  along  the  streams.  Stage  coach  lines  did  a  big 
business  and  their  lines  were  extended.^ 

There  was  as  great  activity  on  land  during  the  summer  of  1872 
as  on  the  river  in  the  transportation  business.  The  ro^he  of  thj  St. 
Vincent  branch  of  the  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  railroad  was  changed 
so  that  a  more  direct  route  would  be  secured  from  St.  Cloud,  on  the 
upper  Mississippi,  to  the  Canadian  settlement  north  of  Pembina.^ 
The  contract  for  this  branch  line  required  that  it  be  completed  with- 
in a  year.  Contractors  began  to  build  at  different  points  along  the 
line  and  before  the  first  of  November,  1872,  the  road  was  com- 
pleted (1)  from  St.  Cloud  to  Melrose,  35  miles  to  the  northwest, 
(2)  southward  from  Glyndon — a  point  9  miles  east  of  the  Red 
River  at  Fargo  on  the  Northern  Pacific — 12  miles,  and  (3)  north- 
ward 92  miles  to  a  point  28  miles  north  of  the  present  city  of 
Crookston  on  the  Red  Lake  River.'* 


^Second  Annual  Report  of  Comm.  of  Statistics,  Minnesota,  157-8;  C.  H.  Lee,  The 
Long  Ago,    G6-7,  69. 

^Fourth  Annual  Report  of  Ass't  Sec.  of  State,  Minnesota,  1872,  65  et  seq. ,  gives  a 
complete  account  of  the  number  and  names  of  steamers,  tonnage,  number  of  trips 
made,  dates  of  same,  distances  between  points,  etc.  The  writer's  father  was  in  the 
Red  River  Valley  at  this  time  and  part  of  the  summer  of  1872  was  engaged  in  lum- 
bering along  the  Red  Lake  River. 

^United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  XVIL,  631. 

^Fourth  Annual  Report  of  Ass't.  Sec.  of  State,  Minn.,  98,  873;  see  also  pamphlet 
issued  by  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.,  Dec.  25,  1871. 
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In  the  fall  of  1872  a  few  trains  were  run  over  this  north  and  south 
line,  probably  not  oftener  than  every  second  day,  and  the  service  was 
poor  at  the  best  but  far  better  than  none.  But  the  road  was  closed 
for  the  winter  and  all  trains  stopped  running.  This  resulted  in  the 
construction  of  a  flat  car  with  mast  and  sails  by  the  settlers 
who  were  thus  able,  until  locked  by  snow,  to  import  necessaries.^ 
Trains  were  run  only  during  the  summer  months  on  this  branch,  but 
regularly  on  the  trunk  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  and  from  Breck- 
enridge  to  St.  Paul.^ 

The  Northern  Pacific  railroad  was  extended  rapidly  during  the 
same  summer  and  before  winter  set  in  it  had  been  built  across,  the 
part  of  the  Red  River  valley  in  Dakota  and  was  rapidly  being 
pushed  toward  the  Missouri  River.  During  this  period  many  settlers 
were  taking  up  free  government  land  and  where  there  was  no  survey 
many  got  on  railroad  land.  'Most  of  these  moved  when  they  found 
their  mistake,  others  paid  the  price  and  got  title.  But  with  land 
open  to  homestead — or  pre-emption  if  an  earlier  title  was  wanted — 
little  was  sold  by  the  railroads.  Then  the  panic  of  1873  threw  the 
corppanies  into  the  hands  of  receivers  and  made  conditions  already 
bad  enough,  worse.  December,  1875,  the  receiver  of  the  St.  Vincent 
line  wrote  that  there  were  then  hundreds  of  appHcants  to  purchase 
land  that  none  could  be  sold  nntil  the  tangle  could  be  straightened 
O'Ut.^  At  this  time  the  roads  held  practically  one-half  of  the  east 
half  of  the  Red  River  valley  and  alternate  sections  twenty  miles  on 
each  side  of  the  railroad  on  the  Dakota  side  of  the  river. 

From  the  time  the  railroad  reached  Crookston  on  the  Red  Lake 
River  (October,  1873)  boats  began  to  run  on  that  tributary  as  well 
as  on  the  Red.  The  panic  of  1873  did  not  stop  settlement  or  river 
traffic.  That  summer  an  additional  boat,  the  Alpha,  110  tons,  was 
placed  on  the  river  and  in  1874  still  another  steamer,  Cheyenne,  ac- 
companied by  new  barges  appeared  and  made  eleven  round  trips  to 
Winnipeg.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  trade  developed  is  shown 
by  the  organization  of  the  Red  River  Transportation  Company  with 
two  additional  boats,  the  Minnesota  and  Manitoba,  which  had  been 
placed  on  the  Red  River  in  1871-5  by  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul 
parties.* 


,    ^Biographical  Album  of  Red  River  Valley,  162-3. 

-"In  December,  1873,  and  January,  1874,  we  ran  a  few  trains  over  the  Red  River 
portion  of  our  road,  104  miles  long.  ,  We  found  the  traffic  so  extremely  light,  that 
we  could  not  make  operating  expenses,  and  we  abandoned  the  operation  of  the  road 
until  the  following  May  from  which  time  we  continued  the  operation  of  the  road  until 
the  following  November  of  the  same  year,  closing  the  summer's  business  with  a  light 
profit  above  the  actual  expenses.  From^  that  time,  we  did  not  run  any  trains  until  the 
early  part  of  May,  1875,  when  we  again  resumed  operations,  keeping  the  road  open 
for  business  until  the  fifteenth  of  last  month  (November,  1875),  thus,  being  able  to 
care  for  the  property,  with  a  slight  profit  above  running  expenses." 

Report  of  J.  P.  Farley,  Receiver,  Dec.  23,  1875,.  to  Railroad  Commissioner  of  Min- 
nesota.    See  Annual  Report  for  1875,  209-10. 

=^Ib.,  p.  210. 

*Lee,  The  Long  Ago,  39;  Armstrong,  Early  Fmpire  Builders  of  the  Great  West, 
201  et  passim. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

Although  writers  are  wont  to  attribute  the  turning  of  the  first 
acre  of  sod  and  the  harvesting  of  the  first  acre  of  wheat  to  this 
period  we  may  pass  on  with  the  knowledge  that  they  did  not  have  all 
the  facts  before  them.  A  large  number  of  individuals  are  called  the 
first- — all  were  pioneers  during  this  period,  which  should  'be  enough. 
Evidence  at  hand  shows  settUrs  in  many  districts  each  laying  a  part 
of  the  foundation  and  none  laying  claim  to  priority.  The  facts  also 
show  that  notwithstanding  there  was  a  large  local  demand  for  farm 
produce  by  soldiers  at  the  forts,  by  fur  traders  who  maintained  head- 
quarters here,  by  townsite  boomers  of  twenty  years  standing,  by 
mechanics — especially  in  the  building  trades,  by  surveyors  of  the  gov- 
ernment'and  railroads,  railroad  employees  and  builders,  stage  coach 
drivers  and  transients  and  by  new  settlers,  and  notwithstanding  the 
freight  rates  were  very  extreme,  farm  produce  was  shipped  out  of 
the  valley  during  the  first  year  of  railroad  connection  with  the  out- 
side world  and  the  movement  has  grown  from  that  day  to  this. 

The  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  railroad  report  of  traffic  for  the  fall 
of  1871  and  spring  of  1872  shows  that  that  company  shipped  out  of 
the  valley  from  two  stations  (Breckenridge  and  Campbell)  over  3,- 
395,000  pounds  of  grain,  including  wheat,  in  addition  to  459  barrels 
of  ficur.^  Railway  rates  were  very  high  at  this  time  and  grain 
would  have  to  be  produced  at  a  very  low  cost  to  warrant  shipping 
to  the  world  market.  In  1871  the  rate  from  'INIoorhead  to  Duluth 
^^^as  about  50  cents  a  hundred  for  graiii  or  30  cents  a  bushel.  Even 
as  late  as  1880  the  rate  from  the  northern  towns  of  the  valley  was 
40  cents  a  hundred  or  about  25  cents  a  bushel  for  wheat.  The  rates 
were  gradually  adjusted  during  these  years  so  that  by  188G  the 
average  rates  from  Red  River  valley  points  to  Duluth  or  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis  had  been  cut  exactly  one-half,  leaving  them  from  12. G 
to  15  cents  per  bushel.-  * 

At  this  period  in  the  evolution  of  transportation  business  rates 
Avere  not  uniform  from  individual  to  individual,  from  town  to  town, 
equi-distant  from  a  certain  market,  from  month  to  month,  or  from 
road  to  road.  The  following  table  showing  rates  from  Minneapolis 
to  Chicago  and  to  the  sea-board  during  the  year  187(5  will  show  how 
-completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  railroad  the  farmer  was  who  knew 
little  or  no.thing  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  charges,  and  who  at 
that  time  had  not  taken  upon  himself  the  task  of  demanding  fair 
treatment. 

"Rates  of  Freight,  all  rail,  from  Minneapolis  to  Chicago  and  New 
"York,  for  Flour  and  Wheat,  from  Januarv  1,  187(),  to  Januarv  1, 
1877." 

'Report  of  Railroad  Commissioner  of  Minnesota,  1872,  153. 

-State  Hist.  Soc.  Coll  of  [Minnesota,  Vol.  X.,  Part  1.  15;  Annual  Report  of  ]\Hn- 
-nesota  Agricultural  Society.  1003,  p,  lO.T;  .Second  Annual  Report,  Roard  of  Railroad 
Commissioners,    Dakota,    59  et  sen. 
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Chicago.  New  York 


Flour 

Wheat 

Flour 

Wheat 

per  bbl. 

per  bush. 

per  bbl. 

per  bush. 

January  1   

.50 

.15 

$1.40 

.42' 

February  20   

50 

.15 

1.30 

.39 

April  1 "  

.50 

.15 

1.20 

.36 

April  20   

.50 

.15 

1.10 

.33 

April  28  

.50 

.15 

1.00 

.30 

May  4  .  

.40 

.12 

.90 

.27 

May  11,  

.40 

.12 

.80 

.24 

July  22                .  . 

.30 

.09 

.70 

.21 

September  1   .  .  .  . 

.  .25 

.07^ 

.65 

.19 

October  6   

.33 

.10 

.73 

■  .22! 

October  24   

.  .43 

.13 

.80 

.25 

November  1   

.50 

.15 

.90 

.27 

November  22  .  .  .  . 

.60 

■  .18 

1.00 

.30 

December  18   .  .  .  . 

.60 

.18 

1.20 

.36 

Jamiary  1,  1877.  . 

.  .60 

.18 

1.30 

.39 

"During  the  season  of  navigation,  the  rates  by  lake  and  rail  were 
from  eight  to  ten  cents  below  the  above  figures.  Rebates  of  from 
three  to  ten  cents  per  barrel  were  made  to  large  shippers."^ 

Considerable  amounts  of  seed  wheat — ^Scotch  Fife,  a  hard,  beard- 
less variety — were  distributed  among  the  farmers  during  the  winter 
of  1871,  and  1872  saw  a  large  acreage.  The  data  for  three  represen- 
tative counties — ^Clay,  Wilkin,  and  Polk — show  that,  notwithstand- 
ing a  very  bad  year,  these  counties  matured  some  15,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  oats,  and  corn.  Other  miscellaneous  field  crops  were  pro- 
duced in  proportion.  The  production  of  potatoes  reported  from 
these  counties  was  8,799  bushels. - 

Not  only  was  there  a  greater  rainfall  than  usual,  leaving  the  un- 
drained  land  wet  and  cold,  but  the  locusts  visited  dif¥erent  sections 
and  destroyed  the  crops.  The  next  year  the  farmers  of  these  coun- 
ties tried  1,474  acres  of  wheat,  790  acres  of  oats,  and  other  cereals 
in  proportion.  The  locusts  seemed  to  have  disappeared,  but  the 
weather  was  not  especially  favorable ;  the  yield  of  wheat  was  about 
20  bushels  per  acre  with  promise  of  much  higher  yields  under  more 
favorable  circumstances.  The  potato  crop  yielded  110  to  191  bushels 
per  acre.^ 

The  moderate  success  of  1873  led  to  greater  efforts  in  1874  and 
the  area  planted  to  wheat  and  oats  was  increased  more  than  77  per 
cent.  But  the  grass-hoppers  returned  in  great  numbers.  The  aver- 
age yield  of  wheat  •was  only  7.2  bushels  per  acre.    The  estimated 


^Annual  Report  o£  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Minneapolis,  1876. 

^Fifth  Annual  Report  of  Com.  of  Statistics  of  Minn. ,  208-18.  See  also  Minn.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  Vol.  X,  Part  1,  18  et  seq. 

3Fifth  Annual  Report  of  Com.  of  Statistics,   25,  247-8. 
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damage  from  eleven  townships  which  reported  almost  total  loss  was 
about  25,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  other  field  crops  in  proportion.^ 

So  severe  were  the  ravages  of  the  locusts  that  year  that  had  the 
farmers  depended  upon  the  cereals  entirely,  they  would  have  been 
very  hard  pressed.  The  state  assisted  many  districts  that  and  other 
years  by  selling  seed  wheat  to  the  farmers  on  credit.  But  the  pioneer 
farmers  of  the  Red  River  counties  were  prepared  to  meet  all  diffi- 
culties and  faced  this  one  bravely.  Concerning  their  attitude  at 
that  time  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  wrote  that  ''Fully  aware 
of  the  surpassing  excellence  of  their  lands  and  hoping  for  a  speedy 
delivery  from  the  insect  plague,  the  severely  tried  farmers  of  the 
invaded  settlements  have  shown  the  pluck  and  endurance  of  true 
western  pioneers,  and  no  farms  have  been  abandoned,  except  in  a 
comparatively  few  cases  where  removals,  temporary  or  permanent., 
were  compelled  by  extreme  poverty."- 

Indeed,  far  from  abandoning  their  farms  in  the  valley,  the  farm- 
ers only  put  larger  areas  in  wheat  and  new  settlers  increased  the 
population  while  few,  if  any,  moved  away.  The  wheat  area  in- 
creased about  one-seventh.  Some  parts  of  the  valley  were  infested 
with  the  "hoppers"  but  in  other  districts  the  crops  were  very  good. 
The  average  wheat  yield  was  IT.G  bushels,  notwithstanding  the 
Wilkin  county  average  was  little  better  than  3  bushels.^ 

During  this  period  the  entire  population  of  Minnesota  w^as  inter- 
ested in  the  "grass-hopper"  problem.  Railroad  companies,  millers, 
and  townspeople  generally  were  almost  as  vitally  interested  as  the 
farmers  and  were  willing  to  lend  a  helping  hand.  The  railroads 
carried  machines,  tar,  etc.,  with  which  to  catch  or  destroy  the  pest  ; 
all  offered  suggestions  as  to  the  best  method  of  ridding  the  state 
of  the  eiiemy.  The  most  definite  action  was  by  the  state  legis- 
lature which  apporpriated  $75,000  with  which  to  supply  seed  grain 
to  the  farmers.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  of  this  was  used  during  the 
spring  of  1875  as  directed — grain  was  loaned  to  the  farmers.  But 
these  "seed  wheat  commissioners"  had  no  power  to  deal  \yith  the 
grass-hoppers.  In  their  report  to  Governor  C.  K.  Davis  they  said : 
'The  commissioners  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  measures 
must  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  rid  ourselves  of  these  pests.  Instead 
of  feeding  we  must  fight  them,  and  by  concerted  action  wage  a  war 
of  extermination.""* 

The  fight  was  now  taken  up  in  earnest.  The  extent  to  which  it 
spread  and  an  idea  of  the  varied  attempts  to  destroy  the  pest  will  be 
gotten  from  the  following  sections  of  a  proclamation  of  Governor 
Pillsbury,  issued  August  '50,  1(S7().    He  urged  first, 

"The  crushing  of  the  insects  by  rollers  and  oUier  implements,  and 
the  catching  of  them  by  bags  and  traps  during  the  season  of  copu- 

^Seventh  Annual  Report  of  Com.  of  Statistics,   40-41,   57  ,  et  scq. 
-rh.,    p.  60. 

•'Kighth  Annual  Report  of  Com.  of  Statistics,  50. 

■•Report  of  the  Seed  Wheat  Conmiissioncrs  of  Minnesota,  1870,   pp,  ^-4. 
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lation  or  mating,  when  by  reason  of  their  stupid  and  inactive 
condition  they  may  be  destroyed  in  vast  numbers.  This  is  the  first 
and  vital  step  towards  their  destruction,  and  can  be  resorted  to  im- 
niediately,  the  insects  being  in  the  condition  named  from  about  the 
middle  of  August  variously  until  the  approach  of  cold  weather. 

Second.  ''The  plowing  under  deeply  of  the  eggs  and  the  thorough 
harrowing  of  the  bare,  dry  knoUs  and  comparatively  small,  warm 
spots  where  the  eggs  are  deposited,  so  as  to  dislodge  them  from  their 
cells  or  pods,  which  destroy  their  germinating  power.  New  break- 
ing being  a  favorite  resort  for  such  egg  deposits,  this  mode  of 
destruction  is  readily  available  in  the  ordinary  course  of  farm  work, 
for  which  purpose  these  operations  should  be  delayed  till  as  late  a 
period  in  the  fall  as  practicable." 

Third.  "Co-operative  action  for  the  preservation  of  the  prairie 
grass  until  the  proper  season  for  its  burning  in  the  spring,  by  means 
of  extended  fire-guards  along  township  boundaries  and  other  large 
areas,  to  be  accomplished  by  means  of  plowed  strips  or  by  wide 
parallel  furrows,  and  the  careful  burning  of  the  intervening  space. 
The  burning  of  the  grass  thus  preserved,  when  filled  with  the  young 
grass-hoppers  in  the  spring,  has  been  found  to  be  a  very  effectual 
means  for  their  wholesale  destruction."  . 

Fourth.  "The  placing  of  loose  straw  on  or  near  the  hatching 
places,  into  which  the  young  insects  gather  for  protection  from  the 
cold  in  early  spring,  where  they  may  be  destroved  by  firing  the  straw 
at  the  proper  time.  To  this  end  straw  should  be  carefully  saved  and 
not  needlesslv  destroyed  at  threshing  time. 

Fifth.  ''The  construction  of  deep,  narrow  ditches,  with  deeper 
pits  at  intervals,  as  a  defence  against  the  approaching  insects  in  their 
infant  condition.  Into  these  the  young,  when  comparatively  helpless, 
accumulate  in  vast  numbers,  and  perish. 

Sixth.  "The  sowing  of  grain  in  "lands"  or  strips,  fifty  to  one 
hundred  feet  wide,  leaving  narrow  vacant  spaces  through  which  to 
run  deep  furrows  and  construct  ditches  into  which  the  young  grass- 
hoppers may  be  driven  and  destroyed. 

Seventh.  "The  catching  of  the  insects  at  various  stages  and 
especially  when  young  and  comparatively  inactive,  by  means  here- 
tofore employed,  and  by  such  improved  instruments  and  processes  as 
our  experience  may  suggest. 

Eight.  "And,  finally,  the  driving  of  the  winged  and  matured 
enemy  from  the  ripening  grain  by  passing  over  it  stretched  ropes 
continually  to  and  fro,  aided  by  annoying  smoke  from  burning  straw 
or  other  smudges,  and  by  loud  and  discordant  noises  made  by  strik- 
ing tin  vessels,  and  by  shrieking  and  yelling  with  the  voice,  which 
are  said  to  aid  in  disturbing  the  pests  and  inducing  their  flight."^ 

All  of  these  and  various  other  methods  had  been  variously  used 
with  but  little  avail  until,  in  1876-7,  the  hoppers  moved  on  to  other 


^Eighth  report  of  Commissioner  of  Statistics,   1876,   112  et  seq. 
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if  not  greener  fields — and  the  district  has  been  Httle  molested  since. ^ 

The  farmers  of  the  valley  were  .satisfied  that  the  climate  and  soil 
were  favorable,  as  a  general  rule,  they  knew  that  the  Scotch  Fife 
wheat  marketed  was  plump  and  weighed  well,  and  that  where  un- 
molested by  insect  emenies,  fields  were  known  to  produce  forty  and 
even  fifty  bushels  per  acre.  They  were  not  discouraged  from  the 
fact  that  the  insect  had  reduced  their  fields  for  a  few  years.  Many 
of  them  know  that  in  the  older  districts  farther  south  rust,  blight  and 
mildew,  the  chinch  bug,  army  worm,  hessian  fiy,  weevil  and  other 
diseases  and  enemies  had  made  similar  ravages.  These  were  not 
likely  to  come  so  far  north.  Then  too  the  price  of  wheat  was  good 
and  the  land  in  old  districts  was  failing  as  wheat  land  and  was  far 
too  expensive  to  compete  very  long  with  that  which  they  had  chosen. 

But  field  crops  were  not  a  total  failure.  Not  only  was  the  home 
market  taken  care  of,  but  during  the  worst  year  some  17,830  barrels 
of  flour  and  over  100  carloads  of  grain  were  shipped  from  the  valley 
by  the  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  and  Northern  Pacific  roads. - 

Because  freight  rates  were  high,  because  of  grass-hopper  ravages 
which  reduced  field  crops  to  a  low  average  yield,  because  they  were 
so  far  from  a  central  market  that  dairy  produce,  meat  and  vegetables 
were  far  too  expensive  to  buy  for  their  home  use,  and  because  they 
had  very  little  capital,  the  farmers  of  the  Red  River  valley  carried 
on  a  diversified  agriculture  prior  to  187G. 

In  the  three  counties  for  which  we  have  some  definite  figures  com- 
piled by  the  state  we  find  that  whereas  the  total  number  of  live  stock 
numbered  2,G38  in  1873,  1,918  of  which  were  neat  cattle,  two  years 
later  the  number  totalled  5,289  and  3,855  of  these  were  neat  cattle. 
In  two  years  the  number  was  doubled  in  each  case.  In  1873,  5,129 
tons  of  wild  hay  were  preserved  for  winter  feeding  and  two  years 
later  11,722  tons  were  preserved.  At  the  former  date  3-1,792  pounds 
of  butter  and  cheese  were  reported  and  in  1875  the  amount  was  88,- 
202  pounds.-'^ 

A  detailed. study  of  the  period  prior  to  1876  from  reports  and  con- 
versation with  settlers  leaves  no  doubt  in  the  writer's  mind  but 
that  the  period  was  one  of  diversified  industry.  Sheep  and  hogs 
were  on  nearly  every  farm  ;  poultry  were  important,  vegetables  were 
universal,  neat  cattle  were  on  every  farm  and  horses  the  same  ex- 
cept where  oxen  were  used  exclusively  for  farm  work,  or  an  excep- 
tional case  where  mules  had  been  introduced.  During  this  period 
comparatively  little  farm  produce  was  sent  out  of  the  valley,  but 
that  little  was  the  surplus  flour  and  cereals. 

^See  e.  g.  I'arm  &  l-'actory,  June  1  and  29,  1877,  for  quotations  from  various  papers; 
see  also  Northwestern  Miiller,  for  May  4,  1877,  and  April  .11)  and  November  2.  1878. 

-Annual  Report  of  Railroad  Commissioner  of  Minnesota,  .Tune  ;?().  187.').^  SO-;U  ,  186-7. 
See  also  for  detailed  re])ort  of  crops,  losses,  etc.,  J'ifth  Annual  Report  Com.  of  Statis- 
tics, 20n;  Sixth  Annual  Report  Com.  of  Statistics,  2.");  Seventh  Annu.il  Report.  (0-41; 
Eighth  Annual   Ke])ort,  [)€>. 

"Fifth  Annual   Rei)ort  Com.  of  Statistics,   25.   ^M-i,  247-i>. 

Sixth  Annual   Report   Com.  of   Statistics,  4n-4'l. 

Eighth  Annual  Report  Com.  of  Statistics,  G8-7G. 
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While  a  diversified  agriculture  was  being  established  in  the  Red 
River  valle)^  the  area  of  specialized  wheat  culture  was  rapidly  extend- 
ing westward  and  somewhat  northward.  The  country  was  being- 
divided  into  winter  and  spring  wheat  areas.  Fifty  years  earlier 
(1825)  the  Mohawk  valley  of  New  York,  the  great  limestone  valley 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Shenandoah  valley  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia were  centers  of  wheat  production  in  the  United  States.  Ten 
years  later  (1835)  found  the  United  States  not  producing  enough 
wheat  for  home  consumption.  Nearly  4,000,000  bushels  were  im- 
ported in  a  single  year.  In  another  decade  (1845)  the  basins  of  the 
Oihio  and  Genesee  rivers  were  first  in  importance.  The  westward 
movement  had  now  fairly  begun  ;  and  it  increased  in  velocity  as  well 
as  magnitude  with  each  decade.  W'hile  N-ew  York  and  Ohio  com- 
bined produced  only  28,858.079  bushels  in  1840,  the  southern  one- 
third  of  Minnesota  produced  28,056,000  bushels  in  1873  although  a 
score  of  years  earlier  that  state  produced  barely  3,000  bushels. 

Indeed  some  of  the  older  eastern  states  were  not  only  falling  be- 
hind the  new  states  in  the  production  of  wheat,  they  were  also  falling 
below  their  earlv  standard.  Thus,  whereas  New  York  produced  12,- 
286,418  bushels' in  1839,  her  average  production  from  1867  to  1876 
inclusive  was  8,308,900  and  her  highest  yield  during  that  period  was 
estimated  to  be  9,750,000  bushels.  ^  Even  the  Western  States  were 
commencing  to  drop  out  of  the  list  of  wheat  producers.  Wisconsin 
had  a  hard  struggle  for  some  years  and  then  during  the  decade  be- 
ginning 1870  suffered  a  serious  decline  from  which  she  has  never 
recovered.^ 

The  methods  of  conducting  the  various  operations  in  the  agricul- 
tural industry  had  changed  almost  if  not  quite  as  rapidly  as  those 
in  other  industries.  These  changes  were  as  significant  as  the 
changes  in  location.  Half  a  century  earlier  the  most  common  article 
of  all  farm  equipment  — the  plow — was  at  best  very  unsatisfactory. 
The  draft  was  poor,  it  wore  quickly,  except  under  ahiiost  ideal  condi- 
tions it  failed  to  scoiir,  etc.  But  by  1875  we  have  single  and  gang- 
plows  for  each  kind  of  operation  on  the  farm  and  for  each  kind  of 
soil.   The  harrow,  too,  had  been  almost  perfected. 

In  1840  hand  sowing  of  wheat  was  the  universal  practice  in  the 
United  States.  In  1875  the  conclusion  of  an  exhaustive  study  made 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  that  (1)  "Fifty-two  per  cent, 
of  the  winter  wheat  and  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  spring  wheat, 
represent  the  proportion  seeded  with  a  drill."  (6)  "The  broad-cast 
seeder  predominates  in  spring-wheat  regions.''  (8)  And  sowing  by 
hand  is  the  method  adopted  for  small  patches  and  first  efforts  of  im- 
pecunious pioneers."- 

In  1840,  too,  the  cradle  and  scythe  were  universallv  used  in  har- 
vesting and  haying.    In  1865  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  reaping 


^Thompson,  J.  G. ,  Decline  of  Wheat  Production  in  Wisconsin.  Doctor's  Thesis,  U.  of 
Wis.,    1907   (manuscript)   Part   II.     Chap.    III.,  75. 

^Monthly  Report,   Dept.  of  Ag. ,  April  and  May,   1874,  1S9. 
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machines  of  various  makes  had  been  manufactured  and  marketed.^ 
Ten  years  later  self-binders  were  a  success  and  it  was  estimated  that 
at  least  5,000  harvesters  of  various  kinds  were  sold  in  a  single  year 
to  the  wheat  farmers  of  ^Minnesota.  Labor  was  hard  to  obtain  on 
the  frontier  and  the  frontier  farmer  is  a  progressive  representative  of 
the  industry,  therefore  the  machines  introduced  were  the  very  best 
on  the  market.  Grain  was  elevated  over  the  drive  wheel  as  at  present 
and  the  self-binding  attachment  was  in  use,  but  wire  was  generally 
used  for  about  a  decade.  When  twine  began  to  be  used  successfully, 
it  very  rapidly  superceded  wire.- 

Probably  more  variation  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  threshing 
than  any  other  form  operation.  In  1875,  the  flail  was  more  common 
than  any  machine  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  In  South 
Carolina  the  average  cost  of  threshing  was  19.3  cents  per  bushel 
and  each  planter  threshed  his  own  crop.  Ste'am  threshers  had  not 
been  introduced  into  the  state.  North  of  the  Ohio  and  thruout 
the  north  central  states  steam  machines  and  large  horse-powers  were 
in  general  use.  The  average  cost  of  threshing  varied  from  5.8  cents 
to  7.5  cents  per  bushel,  according  to  kind  of  machine,  whether  the 
crop  was  good  or  poor  yield,  etc.  Three  hundred  to  700  bushels  per 
day  was  the  average  amount  threshed.  The  largest  threshing  ma- 
chines were  in  the  new  fields  of  California  and  from  1,000  to  2,000 
bushels  of  wheat  per  day  were  reported.^  Steam  power  was  com- 
ing into  general  use.  Thus  we  have  all  stages  of  development  repre- 
sented from  the  flail  and  one-horse  tread  power  separator  to  the 
large  steam  thresher.  The  self-feeder  and  band  cutter  was  not  yet 
introduced,  nor  indeed  the  blower  or  weigher.  But  it  was  represent- 
ed that  in  the  new  districts  grain  was  threshed  in  the  field  and  at  as 
little  expense  as  to  stack  it  or  put  in  in  barns.  The  tendency  was  to 
thresh  directly  from  the  shock.  In  187G  an  average  of  600  thresh- 
ing machines  were  placed  in  the  field  in  INIinnesota  at  an  average 
cost  $r)50.    This  did  not  include  the  engine  or  horse-power.'* 

Whereas  in  old  New  England  and  the  south,  the  single  plow,  the 
hand  sowing,  the  scythe  and  cradle,  and  the  flail  persisted  to  a  con- 
siderable extent :  and  although  some  of  these  methods  were  neces- 
sarily used  by  some  frontier  settlers,  the  machinery  introduced  into 
the  Red  River  vallev  was  largely — indeed  almost  entirely — modern, 
well  constructed,  efficient  an(l  labor  saving.  It  was  of  such 
size  that  the  farmer  was  able  to  farm  a  very  large  area. 


'Kightli    LI.    S.    Census,    A.nricult  uri- .    Introduction,  23-L'.'5. 
-Annual    Report    of   Com.    of    Statistics   of   Minn.,    187(1,  ir)(-(!. 
•■Monthly    Report   of    Dept.    of   A^.,    Tulv,    187'),  :20:)-:>()i). 
'.St.  of  Minn.,   1870,   p)).  loo-f). 
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BONANZA  FARMS  AND  THE  ONE  CROiP  SYSTEM  OF 

AGRICULTURE. 

In  the  midst  of  the  development  chronicled  in  the  last  chapter,  a 
panic  engulfed  the  cotnitry — the  spark  which  kindled  the  flame  being 
the  failure  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.  The  failure  was  a  fatal  blow  to 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  which  Jay  Cooke  was^  financing, 
and  to  every  interest  related  to  that  enterprise.  The  company  was 
not  yet  able  to  pay  its  own  way;  freight  and  travel  were  light  and 
little  of  the  grant  of  land — the  chief  asset  of  the  company— could 
be  sold  while  the  amount  of  free  government  land  along  the  line  was 
almost  unlimited  in  amount.  Few  settlers  would  buy  railroad  stock 
or  bonds  in  order  to  exchange  these  for  lands  while  they  could  take 
homesteads  or  pre-empt  land  or  secure  it  in  exchange  for  half-breed 
or  military  ''script." 

The  grasshopper  ravages  had  not  only  reduced  the  freight  to  a 
minimum — both  imports  and  exports — but  also  dampened  the  spirits 
of  the  settlers  so  that  the  reports  of  agricultural  advantages  were  not 
flattering.  Reports  of  military  officers  told  of  the  dry  treeless  plains 
of  Dakota  and  recounted  that,  according  to  Indian  stories  and  the 
troubles  at  Selkirk^  Colony,  the  Red  River  often  left  its  bed  and 
flooded  the  entire  vall^v.  'Tt  was  the  general  impression  in  the  East," 
says  J.  B.  Power,  at  that  time  land  commissioner  for  the  Northern 
Pacific,  "that  the  principal  cause  of  the  collapse  was  the  worthless- 
ness  of  the  land  in  the  grant  which  was  the  security  of  the  Bonds. 

Mr.  Power  was  on  the  ground,  knew  what  the  land  was  good  for, 
was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  northwestern  movement  of  the 
wheat  producing  areas,  and  had  just  started  to  sell  a  few  parcels  of 
land  when  the  financial  crash  came.  This  put  on  end  to  all  activity 
in  that  business  for  at  least  a  year.  The  objections  to  the  country 
were  now  magnified  many  fold  by  losers  and  the  advantages  were 
mininized  in  the  same  proportion.  The  district  was  brought  prom- 
inently into  public  notice  but  during  the  winter  of  1873-4,  Mr. 
Power,  wishing  to  place  it  in  its  true  light,  gathered  facts  and  with 
maps  and  notes  started  east  in  order  better  to  present  his  case.  He 
realized  that  in  order  to  sell  much  land,  facts  and  figures,  not  high 
sounding  talk  or  attractive  advertising,  would  overcome  the  preju- 
dises  of  prospective  purchasers.  He  went  east  ''hoping  to  induce 
some  of  the  directors  of  the  company  to  make  up  a  pool,  buy  and 
put  a  number  of  parts  of  different  sections  under  cultivation,  build 
small  houses  and  barns,  and  by  selling  to  actual  settlers,  start  the 
ball  rolling."^ 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Thomas  Hawley  Canfield — for  many  years  a  di- 
rector of  the  Northern  Pacific  and  an  enthusiastic  worker  from  the 
inception  of  the  movement  to  build  the  road — was  also  in  favor  of 


^Streeter,  Glimpses  of  North  Dakota,  13,  Article  bv  T.  B.  Power. 
2Ibid.  '  " 
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this  idea  and  had  suggested  that  some  such  scheme  might  be  car- 
ried out.  Both  were  destined  to  meet  failure  in  this  plan.^  Having 
failed  in  this  effort  to  sell  lands  in  small  lots  and  establish  small 
experiment  stations,  Mr.  Power  succeeded  in  planting  the  seed  which 
in  a  few  years  sent  wild  stories  of  ''bonanza  farms/'  around  the 
world. 

Mr.  George  W.  Cass,  prominent  in  railroad  circles  and  president  of 
the  Northern  Pacific,  in  order  to  give  the  farming  proposition  a  trial, 
bought  from  the  company  thru  Mr.  Power  a  tract  of  eight  sections  of 
land  about  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  west  of  the  river.  He  later  in- 
creased this  to  ten  sections.  Mr.  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  more  prominent 
in  the  express  business  but  a  heavy  holder  of  Northern  Pacific  securi- 
ties and  a  director  of  that  corporation  also  bought  eight  sections  ad- 
joining that  of  Mr.  Cass.  l\[r.  Power  was  authorized  to  select  the 
12,240  acres  and  arrange  to  have  a  large  area  prepared  for  crop  at 
an  early  date.  His  other  duties  took  so  largelv  of  his  time  that  he 
was  instructed  to  find  a  man  big  enough  to  institute  and  manage 
the  enterprise. 

Mr.  Oliver  Dalrymple,  who  for  a  decade  had  been  farming  some- 
what extensively  in  Washington  county,  Minnesota,  and  who  was 
known  to  Mr.  Power,  was  urged  to  look  into  the  proposition.  Wash- 
ington county  was,  during  this  period  one  of  the  best  wheat  counties 
in  the  United  States  and  Air.  Dalrymple  had  farmed  several  thousand 
acres,  almost  exclusively  to  wheat.  He  was,  therefore,  not  only 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  state,  but  with  the  farming  industry 
and  especially  with  the  latest  and  most  improved  methods  of  pro- 
ducing wheat  on  a  large  scale.  Mr.  Dalrymple  was  also  a  business 
man  of  capacity  and  in  his  younger  days  had  studied,  and  indeed 
practiced  law  for  a  time.  He  was  just  such  a  man  as  Messrs.  Cass 
and  Cheney  had  asked  for. 

The  prospective  manager,  early  in  the  spring  of  1875,  went  to 
Dakota  to  examine  the  lands  selected,  was  pleased  with  the  outlook 
and  went  east  to  negotiate.  He  was  early  engaged  to  enter  the 
enterprise,  but  not  in  time  for  any  crop  for  that  year.  During  the 
summer,  however,  a  force  of  employees  were  gotten  together  and  in 
addition  to  constructing  buildings,  1,280  acres  of  land  were  pre- 
])ared  for  the  1876  crop. 

The  first  operation  which  demanded  attention  was  the  ''breaking" 
of  the  prairie  sod.  The  plowmen  had  entirely  different  problems 
than  the  pioneers  of  eastern  states.  There  was  no  timber  to  be 
cleared  away,  or  stumps  to  pull  or  dodge  around.  There  was  not 
even  underbrush  or  stones  to  hinder  liis  (Hrect  and  steady  course. 
Plis  prairie  was  covered  witli  a  heavy  growth  of  very  fine,  wild 
grass,  with  a  perfect  network  of  fine  roots.  The  settler  on  the 
Illinois  i:)rairies  thirty  years  earlier  attached  probably  from  four  to  six 
yoke  of  oxen  on  an  average  to  a  huge  unwieldly  ])low  which  would 


'Album  of  liiograiiliy.  Ked  River  Valley  and  Park  Regions,  Tliomas  IT.  Canfield.  S;U)-44. 
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tear  up  from  one  to  two  acres  in  a  da}^"  and  even  then,"  as  a  writer 
of  that  day  wrote,  ''it  was  a  work  of  difficulty  to  break  the  multitude 
of  roots,  as  thick  as  the  finger,  that  penetrate  the  soil."  Indeed,  cases 
are  reported  where  "The  amount  of  team  necessary  to  break  is  from 
eight  to  twelve  yoke  of  cattle  worked  four  abreast ;  but  two  yoke  is 
sufficient  to  cross-plow,  varying  with  the  soil."^ 

Not  only  was  nature  easier  to  deal  with ;  the  necessary  equipment 
had  been  perfected.  Nbat,  steel  breaking  plows,  cutting  furrows 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  inches,  were  in  general  use.  These  were 
equipped  with  detachable  shares,  coulters,  mould  boards  etc.  They 
cut  an  even  furrow,  turned  it  over  satisfactorily  and  "scoured"  or 
''cleaned"  successfully  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  especially  sod. 
The  twelve  inch  walking  plow  with  a  good  team  of  horses  attached 
could  plow  one  and  one-half  to  two  acres  in  a  day.  With  the  four- 
teen to  sixteen  inch  plows,  especially  the  sulky  plows,  three  horses 
were  most  generally  used  or  two  yoke  of  oxen.  If  the  soil  was 
exceptionally  dry,  three  strong  animals  were  needed  in  order  to  do 
satisfactory  work.  At  this  time,  1875-77,  new  settlers  or  prospective 
settlers  with  a  team  of  horses  could  be  hired  at  about  $3  and  under 
the  most  difficult  circumstances  could  average  one  and  one-half  acres 
per  day.  Mr.  Dalrymple  estimated  that  the  breaking  cost  nearly 
$2.50  per  acre.  In  this  he  included  every  detail  of  cost,  e.  g.,  wear 
and  tear  on  plow,  sharpening  of  the  steel  shares,  etc.^  Breaking" 
should  be  completed  before  the  middle  of  July  in  order  to  give  the 
sod  time  to  become  thoroughly  rotted  for  the  second  plowing. 

The  second  plowing — back-setting  or  cross-plowing — was  begun  in 
September  and  might  be  continued  until  freezeup  in  November. 
This  was  less  expensive  than  the  breaking,  a  high  estimate  being 
$1.75  per  acre.  Since  all  grain  was  to  be  planted  in  the  spring, 
and  since  the  effort  is  to  get  this  in  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  all 


^Western  Farmer  (1840),  Vol.  I.,  132;  for  further  references  see  Pooley,  The  Set- 
tlement  of   Illinois,    1830   to   1850,  544-5. 

^Many  of  the  details  in  the  next  few  pages  may  be  found  in  the  following  citations: 
Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman,  1877,  p.  317;  1879,  p.  9  (A  Great  Dakota  Wheat 
Farm);  1879,  p.  83  (Wheat  Farming  in  Dakota);  1879,  p.  472  (Grandin  Farm  in  Da- 
kota); 1880,  p.  19  (Mr.  Dalrymple's  Farming);  1880,  p.  680  (Grain  Farms  in  the 
Northwest);  1880,  p.  563  (Crops  on  the  Grandin  Farm);  1880,  p.  611  (Wheat  Farming 
in  Dakota);  1880,  p.  110  (Great  Farms  in  the  West);  1880,  p.  382  (Farm  Profits  in 
Western  Minnesota);  1881,  p.  563  (Farming  in  Northeast  Dakota);  1882,  p.  841  (Har- 
vesting Wheat  in  Dakota);  1882,  p.  842  (Valley  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North);  1880, 
p.  585  (Products  of  the  Northwest). 

Statistics  of  Minnesota,   9th  Ann.  Rep.,   1877,   p.  160  (The  Grandin  Farm). 
,  Harpers  New  Monthly  Magazine,   Vol.  60,  p.  529  (Dakota  Wheat  Fields);  pp.  801-17, 
(Red  River  of  the  North). 

Atlantic  Monthly,   1880,   p.  33   (Bonanza  Farms  of  the  West). 

London  Weekly  Times,  1880,  Aug.  27,  p.  19;  1881,  Aug.  19,  p.  8  (American  Wheat 
Harvest  of  1881);  1881,  Oct.  21,  p.  8;  1879,  Oct.  31,  pp.  13-14  (Red  River  Valley, 
Greatest  Wheat  Farm  in  the  World). 

U.  S.  Census,  1880,  Statistics  of  Agriculture,  454  (details  of  bonanza  farms  in  Red 
River  Vallev  region). 

Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.  VIII.,  285;  X.,  Pt.  L,  12-31. 

These  references  form  the  best  connected  series  of  accounts  which  the  writer  has 
found.  Further  citations  would  not  only  be  a  set  of  duplicates"  but  would  be  of  local 
and  other  miscellaneous  papers  and  the  reports  were  often  highly  colored.  Miany  of  the 
citations  above  should  also  be  read  critically.  The  events  described  were  enacted  only 
about  40  years  ago  and  therefore  many  of  the  participants  are  still  engaged  in  agri- 
culture in  the  valley. 
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of  the  land  should  be  ready  for  the  seed,  in  the  fall  of  the  year ;  all 
land  which  is  new  breaking  and  all  stubble  land  was,  therefore, 
plowed  if  cold  weather  did  not  prevent. 

Although  during  the  first  four  or  five  years  the  single  walking  or 
16  inch  sulky  plows  were  used  altogether  on  both  small  and  large 
farms,  by  1879  the  double  of  gang  plow  began  to  be  used  and  soon 
replaced  the  single  plows,  especially  on  all  large  farms.  Four  work 
animals  were  driven  tandem  in  teams  by  a  driver  who  generally  rode 
on  the  plow.  A  brigade  of  from  T  or  8  to  as  many  as  20  of  these 
plows  would  move  down  the  field  at  one  time,  after  the  large  farms 
had  gotten  into  full  running  order.  They  would  travel  frOm  17  to 
20  miles  in  a  day,  each  plowing  an  average  of  five  acres.  Thus,  a 
brigade  of  20  such  plov/s  would  turn  over  a  full  section  of  land 
each  week.^ 

The  plowing  being  completed  in  -the  fall  of  the  year,  practically 
all  work  was  suspended  until  ?^Iarch.  x\s  soon  as  the  frost  had  gone 
rom  the  ground  from  four  to  six  inches,  the  Avork  of  the  season 
began  anew.  Prior  to  the  late  eighties,  the  8-foot  broad-cast  seeder 
was  used  almost  universally  in  the  Red  River  district.  This  seeder 
was  drawn  by  two  work  animals  and  sowed  one  acre  of  grain  for 
each  mile  travelled,  averaging  therefore,  from  17  to  20  acres  per 
day.  Few  farmers  experimented  wath  less  than  one  bushel  of  wheat 
per  acre  and  as  few  used  more  than  one  and  one-half.  Eighty 
pounds  of  extra  No.  1  Scotch  Fife  wheat  was  the  rule,  but  was 
subject  to  exception.  Brigades  of  these  machines  under  the  direction 
of  field  foremen  sowed  the  fields. 

Harrows  preceded  and  followed  the  seeders.  Scotch  iron-tooth 
harrows,  each  section  with  72  teeth,  were  in  common  use.  But 
single  sections  were  seldom  used  alone.  At  first  two  sections  drawn 
by  a  team  of  work  animals  was  used  but  by  1879  four  sections,  mak- 
ing a  compound  or  set  of  harrows  20  feet  wide,  were  drawn  by  four 
animals  abreast,  in  charge  of  one  teamster.  The  land  was  har- 
rowed as  much  as  the  time  permitted  before  the  grain  became  too 
well  sprouted.  Three  times  was  the  rule  if  not  always  the  practice. 
After  wheat  seeding  had  been  completed,  oats  and  barley  for  feed 
were  sowed  in.    New  land  for  the  next  year  was  then  plowed  the 

iNo  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  studv  to  correct  erroneous  descriptions  pertaining 
to  the  Red  River  country  which  are  so  frequently  made.  But  the  writer  feels  that  he 
must  prompt  the  careful  student  to  examine  very  critically  the  accounts  in  even  the 
very  best  modern  books.  Modern  writers  have  been  content  to  quote  from  the  startlincr 
reports  of  that  day.  Thus,  whereas  accounts  then  stated  that  "the  farmer  may  mount  hi- 
sulky-plougli.  ride  till  noon,  if  his  acres  extended  so  far.  and  reach  home  at  night,  witli 
a  returning  furrow,"  one  of  our  best  historians  is  led  to  write,  "on  one  wheat  farm 
in  Dakota  a  man  ploughs  a  straight  four-mile  furrow;  down  its  length  takes  from 
breakfast  to  his  noon-day  lunch,  and  back  to  the  start  brings  him  home  just  in  time 
for  supper."  Ellen  Churchill  Semple.  American  History  and  its  Geographic  Conditions, 
p.  243.-  Eight  miles  does  not  repersent  an  average  half  day's  work.  There  is  no 
economy  in  plowing  furrows  more  than  one  mile  with  animal  power.  On  the  very 
largest  farms  few  exceeded  two  miles  in  length.  Other  very  respectable  wTiters  give 
even  more  inaccurat  accounts,  e.  g.  Cidc,  the  economist,  evidently  speaks  of  this  dis- 
trict when  he  refers  to  the  large  American  farms  "in  which  a  hundred  ploughs  are 
seen  to  start  in  the  morning,  and  not  reach,  till  evening,  the  end  of  their  single  furrow. 
Prin.  of  Pol.  Ec.  Am.  Ed.  1892,  p.  154. 
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first  time,  until  about  July  10th.  Wild  hay  was  next  secured  for  the 
year's  use  and  by  the  last  week  of  July  all  attention  was  turned  to 
the  harvest  fields. 

During  the  last  week  of  July  barley,  if  seeded  in  good  season,  is 
ready  for  harvest.  In  average  years  wheat  and  oats  are  ripe  by  the 
early  part  of  August.  The  combined  harvester  and  self-binder  were 
in  use  by  1875  and  therefore  during  this  period  no  other  system  of 
cutting  grain  was  considered.  The  harvester  was  universally  of 
the  Marsh  type,  with  endless  canvas  elevators ;  packers  and  the  wire- 
binder  were  attached.  After  1880  the  twine  supplanted  wire.  These 
machines  had  generally  a  63^*||-foot  cutting  bar  but  in  practice  cut 
a  swath  of  about  six  feet.  Three  animals  guided  by  a  teamster  who 
also  managed  the  machine  completed  the  unit.  A  brigade  of  these 
machines — a  dozen  or  more  in  line— were  superintended  by  a  field 
foreman  on  horseback.  A  wagon  hauled  twine,  water,  etc.,  and  an 
expert  with  a  variety  of  ''extras"  and  other  necessary  equipment 
was  near  at  hand.  Following  each  brigade  of  harvesters  was  a 
''gang"  of  "shockers,"  who  stood  the  bound  bundles  on  end,  about 
a  dozen  in  a  shock.  No  bundle  carriers  were  yet  in  use  so  that  the 
bundles  would  often  have  to  be  carried  considerable  distances  to 
form  a  shock.  The  general  rule  was  two  shockers  to  keep  up  to 
one  harvester,  altho  in  many  cases  three  men  would  shock  after  two 
machines.  The  number  of  shockers  depended  on  two  factors — the 
efficiency  of  the  shockers  and  the  condition  of  the  crop.  But  before 
the  introduction  of  the  bundle  carrier,  the  condition  of  the  crop  was 
not  as  important  as  many  outside  of  the  field  supposed.  If  the  yield 
of  straw  was  large  the  bundles  were  close  together  and  little  carrying 
was  necessary.  If  the  yield  was  light  there  was  much  carrying  to 
get  a  shock ;  this  took  time  later  saved  by  the  automatic  carrier. 

The  grain  on  the  large  farms  was  never  stacked.  The  day  that 
harvest  was  finished  the  threshing  commenced.  The  first  grain  cut 
was  thoroughly  cured  in  time  to  begin  operations  at  once.  The 
steam  engines  used  from  the  first  on  the  large  farms,  were  about 
IG  H.  P.  on  the  average  during  this  period  and  the  traction  feature 
came  in  during  the  middle  and  late  eighties.  The  separator  was  the 
modern  combined  thresher,  separator  and  straw  elevator ;  the  self- 
feeder  and  band  cutting  attachments  as  well  as  the  blower  and 
weigher  came  in  at  the  later  date.  In  favorable  weather  with  good 
crops  of  wheat  and  the  machine  working  satisfactorily,  the  combined 
machine  would  thresh  and  clean  from  1,000  to  1,200  bushels  of  wheat 
per  day.  Twelve  hundred  bushels  was  more  nearlv  a  good  day's 
work  with  oats  or  barley.  Probably  the  average  day's  record  of 
wheat  per  machine  did  not  exceed  750  or  800  bushels  prior  to  1885. 
The  average  market  price  of  the  separator  was  $600  and  the  engine 
$800. 

In  addition  to  the  machine  the  following  equipment  and  crew 
were  necesary  with  each  unit.    Six  teams  hitched  to  bundle  wagons 
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to  draw  the  bundles  to  the  machine ;  since  two  loads  were  constantly 
at  the  machine,  four  additional  men  were  required  in  the  field  to 
pitch  bundles  to  the  other  wagons.  A  man  or  two  boys  with  one 
team  of  horses  atached  to  the  "straw  pole"  or  "bucking  pole" 
dragged  the  straw  to  a  distance  from  the  separator  and  kept  the 
engine,  in  which  straw  was  used  as  fuel,  supplied  with  dry  straw. 
Grain  was  passed  to  the  machine  from  both  sides  to  "band-cutters," 
wdio,  in  turn  passed  the  loose  bundles  to  the  ''feeder"  who  guided  the 
grain  into  the  machine.  In  addition  to  the  two  band  cutters,  there 
were  two  feeders,  one  having  charge  of  the  machine  and  oiling  while 
the  other  guided  the  straw  into  the^  cylinder.  Two  men  or  often 
three,  especially  while  threshing  oats  or  barley,  measured  the  grain 
as  it  come  out  and  put  it  in  bags  ready  for  shipment.  At  least  tv/o 
men  with  teams  were  required  to  haul  the  grain  to  the  shipping  place 
or  granary.  If  the  distance  was  great  a  third  grain  hauler  would 
be  necessary.  Two  men  had  charge  of  the  engine — the  engineer  and 
fireman — the  latter  being  kept  constantly  busy  feeding  the  furnace 
with  straw  and  drawing  ashes.  A  man  with  team  and  water  tank 
hauled  water.  We  have  here  a  crew  of  "23  men  and  ten  teams  of 
work  animals  in  addition  to  the  foreman,  cook,  stable-man,  and 
possibly  others.   This  was  the  typical  threshing  unit. 

Each  unit  would  be  in  charge  of  a  foreman,  who  was  time  keeper 
and  "boss."  Each  such  "gang"  would  clear  about  50  acres  in  a 
day  of  good  progress  or  thresh  a  section  in  two  weeks.  This,  how- 
ever, would  be  a  very  exceptional  run  and  managers  did  not  depend 
upon  one  machine  threshing  more  than  from  1,000  to  1,200  acres 
from  the  shock.  The  grain  which  was  hauled  to  cars  was  immed- 
iately shipped  to  Duluth  or  the  Twin  Cities.  Cars  at  that  time  would 
carry  only  about  400  bushels  of  wheat.  Much  grain,  however,  was 
hauled  to  granaries  or  private  elevators,  as  we  shall  see  later.  The 
straw  was  burned  except  a  few  stacks  saved  for  litter.  All  teams 
were  then  put  to  plowing  the  stubble,  or  cross-plowing  or  back-set- 
ting the  new  breaking.  This  continued  until  frost  stopped  all  oper- 
ations for  the  year  or  until  plowing  was  completed.  All  of  the  extra 
men  were  then  cUscharged — a  few  being  retained  to  care  for  the 
work  animals. 

With  the  system  above  outlined  ]\Ir.  Dalrymple  cropped  the  1,280 
acres  in  ISTli,  with  very  satisfactory  results.  These  were  immediately 
widely  advertised  and  many  people  began  to  watch  the  experiment. 
Between  seeding  and  haying  time  of  that  summer  he  added  to  the 
area  to  be  cropped  in  1877  about  five  sections  on  the  Cass  and  Cheney 
farms.  By  tliis  time  other  capital  had  become  interested  and  the 
Grandins  of  Tidoute,  Pennsylvania,  were  among  the  number.  They 
exchanged  Northern  Pacific  securities,  which  were  now  selling  for  a 
few  cents  on  the  dollar,  for  land  and  secured  in  all  some  98  or  90 
sections  of  land  from  twenty-five  to  forty  miles  north  of  the  rail- 
road. 
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The  Grandin  lands  were  in  three  districts  as  follows  ;  43  sections 
about  30  miles  north  of  Fargo — between  the  Elm  and  Goose  Rivers 
with  a  frontage  of  four  miles  on  the  Red ;  20  sections  some  six  miles 
farther  north  on  the  Goose  River ;  and  36  sections  about  twenty- 
four  miles  west  along  the  Goose  River  near  the  present  city  of  May- 
ville,  the  name  of  that  branch  of  the  Grandin  farm.  Mr.  Dalrymple 
contracted  with  the  Grandin  brothers  to  manage  the  tracts  of  land 
on  or  near  the  Red  River  and  to  convert  them  into  wheat  farms. 
The  owners  retained  the  management  of  the  Mayville  farm,  and 
immediaely  arranged  to  convert  it  into  a  stock  farm,  of  which  more 
later. 

In  addition  to  having  prepared  seven  sections  for  the  1877  crop 
on  the  Cass  and  Cheney  farms,  Mr.  Dalrymple  proceeded  to  pre- 
pare some  of  the  Grandin  farm ;  he  established  one  station  and  pre- 
pared about  2,600  acres  for  crop.  Each  year  new  land  was  put 
to  crop ;  the  amount  varied  but  the  average  for  several  years  was 
nearly  5,000  acres  on  the  various  farms  under  Mr.  Dalrymple's  sup- 
ervision. As  new  land  was  brot  under  cultivation,  the  farms  were 
organized  into  divisions  over  which  a  superintendent  was  placed. 
Each  division  would  be  subdivided  into  sub-divisions  or  stations  or 
units,  in  charge  of  foremen.  So  nearly  the  same  system  was  used 
on  the  different  farms  under  Mr.  Dalrymple's  control  that  we  may 
here  give  a  typical  illustration  of  a  division  which  had  been  or- 
ganized on  the  Grandin  farm  by  1878,  the  second  year  of  crop. 

Nearly  5,000  acres  were  in  crops,  exclusive  of  hay  lands  used  for 
pasture  and  from  which  hay  was  secured  for  the  year's  feed.  One 
thousand  seven  hundred  fifty  acres  (13  quarter  sections)  of  new  land 
were  prepared  for  the  1879  crop.  A  gentleman  who  visited  the  farm 
late  in  1878,  described  it  as  follows :  ''No.  of  implements,  to  carry  on 
the  operations,  we  counted  79  plows,  55  harrows,  24  seeders,  28 
self  binding  harvesters,  6  steam  threshers,  40  wagons,  with  a  full 
supply  of  all  other  necessary  articles.  During  harvest  and  threshing 
time,  the  roll  exhibited  235  men,  with  some  25  hired  teams  in  addi- 
tion to  the  109  head  of  horses  and  mules  owned  on  the  farm.  The 
farm  is  divided  into  three  parts,  and  the  buildings  for  each  sub-di- 
vision, so  far  as  erected,  are  as  follows: 

''Division  No.  1.  Headquarters  ;  has  a  dwelling  32  by  32  feet, 
one  and  one-half  stories :  office  and  store-house,  25  by  50  feet,  one 
story ;  granary  No.  1,  56  by  60  feet,  two  and  one-half  stories  ;  black- 
smith shop,  16  by  26  feet ;  pig-pen,  14  by  60  feet ;  lodging  house, 
16  by  32  feet,  two  stories ;  stable,  50  by  60  feet,  20  foot  posts,  with 
one-story  wing,  28  by  60  feet ;  steam  feed  mill  16  by  40  feet,  two 
stories,  with  wing  18  by  26  feet ;  wheat  elevator  18  by  40  feet,  two^ 
stories,  with  fine  shed  storing  engines  and  threshers,  some  75  feet 
long. 

"Division  No.  2.  Dwelling,  32  by  32  feet,  one  and  one-half 
stories  ;  stable  56  by  60  feet,  two  and  one-half  stories  ;  wheat  elevator, 
20  by  40  feet,  two  stories. 
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"Division  No.  3.  Dwelling,  32  by  32  feet,  one  and  one-half 
stories;  stable,  30  by  60  feet,  two  stories;  total  stabling  capacity 
now,  190  horses ;  granary  capacity,  65,000  bushels. 

"These  buildings  are  of  the  most  substantial  character,  plain  but 
symmetrical,  and  of  pleasing  style  of  architecture,  built  with  refer- 
ence to  all  the  conveniences  necessary  to  make  them  of  the  greatest 
possible  benefit  in  their  various  uses.  All  the  buildings  are  supplied 
with  water  pipes,  all  furnished  from  three  windmills  at  the  river, 
pumping  into  250  and  1,200  barrel  tanks,  through  one  and  one-half 
miles  of  pipe.  Among  other  modern,  and  on  such  an  immense 
farm,  necessary  conveniences,  we  find  four  miles  of  telegraph  (tele- 
phone) wire,  leading  from  the  headquarters  office  to  the  offices  of 
the  different  superintendents  on  the  three  sub-divisions. 
"The  railroad  station,  Fargo,  from  which  the  products  of  the  farm 
are  shipped,  being  on  the  Red  River,  this  river  is  used  as  the  channel 
of  communication,  and  with  a  view  to  cheap  carriage  for  the  present 
as  well  as  future  products,  the  proprietors  have  built  and  now  run 
their  own  steamboat,  with  four  barges,  and  at  Fargo  have  their  own 
elevator,  with  50,000  bushels  capacity,  upon  a  plan  that  can  be  en- 
larged to  any  needed  wants,  besides  their  own  freight  warehouse. 
By  the  aid  of  the  facilities  thus  made  use  of,  wheat  from  the  farm 
is  landed  in  the  Duluth  elevators  at  18  cents  per  bushel.  The  steam- 
boat proved  a  good  investment,  independent  of  the  benefits  arising 
from  the  cheapness  of  transportation  of  the  farm  crop,  for  when  not 
engaged  in  their  own  work,  it  was  employed  to  a  profit  in  regular 
river  trade  between  Fargo  and  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

"The  gentlemen  having  this  enterprise  in  hand  have  large  means, 
unlimited  faith  in  the  enter])rise,  and  fully  appreciating  its  magnitude, 
plan  in  accordance  witli  it,  every  movement  indicating  a  business 
capacity  and  sound  judgment  that  will  make  it  a  great  success  if 
within  the  limit  of  human  ability.  The  wheat  area  will  be  enlarged 
every  year  until  limited  by  the  farm  boundaries,  or  their  ability  to 
take  care  of  the- immense  crops  that  must  come  from  it.''^ 

From  the  above  we  see  how  complete  an  organiation  was  being- 
established.  The  company  meat,  vegetables,  etc.,  were  produced  on 
the  farm.  Other  farms  or  divisions  of  the  Dalrymple  farm,  difi^ered 
from  the  division  here  described  only  in  the  equipment  for  marketing 
and  in  the  production  of  the  various  items  of  food.  Probably  all 
produced  the  oats  needed  for  feed  and  secured  enough  wild  hay,  but 
few  comparatively  of  the  large  farms  attempted  to  make  butter, 
cultivate  all  necessary  vegetables  and  cs])ccially  to  produce  meat. 

The  managers  of  these  large  enterprises  had  many  advantages  over 
the  smaller  farmers  especially  of  the  east.  Not  the  least  oi  these  was 
in  the  comparative  cost  of  equipment.  Lumber  purchased  at  whole- 
sale rates  was  a  great  saving  and  none,  was  wasted.  Machinery  was 
purchased  directly  from  manufacturers.    Thus,  the  new  equipment 

'Tlic  Country  Gentleman,   187Ci,   Feb.  (i.     Tlie  Grandin  Farm,   p.  S:5. 
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one  year,  1878,  included  38  plows,  35  harrows,  17  seeders,  27  binders, 
52  wagons  and  5  threshing  machines.  By  purchasing  these  directly 
a  saving  of  about  33  1-3  per  cent,  was  made  on  the  market  price — 
thus  on  the  threshers  alone  over  $2,000  were  saved.  Horses  and 
mules  were  bought  mostly  at  the  large  central  market,  St.  Louis.  As 
many  as  100  were  purchased  in  one  year  at  a  total  cost  of  $15,000. 

Aside  from  original  outlay  the  largest  item  of  expense  was  labor, 
and  board  for  man  and  beast.  With  railroad  fare  5  cents  per  mile, 
with  the  district  500  miles  from  Chicago,  and  with  the  demand  for 
labor  being  limited  to  a  large  number  of  men  for  a  short  time,  a 
difficult  problem  might  be  expected.  Thus  by  1879  on  the  Dalry- 
mple  farms  some  400  work  animals  were  employed.  ^  For  a  month  in 
the  spring  (seeding)  100  rnen  were  needed  to  drive  seeders  and 
about  50  to  drive  harrows — in  addition  to  a  few  extra  to  haul  seed, 
etc.  Then  there  was  a  lapse  in  the  work.  More  than  half  of  the 
men  could  not  be  used,  50  or  75  might  be  kept  to  drive  breaking 
plows.  A  few  extra  men  were  needed  for  haying,  and  then  came 
the  sudden  demand  about  August  1st.  With  115  harvesters  in  the 
field  calling  for  as  many  drivers  and  from  200  to  250  shockers,  we 
find  a  crew  of  from  350  to  400  men  (including  teamsters  hauling 
twine,  supplies,  etc.)  For  threshing  a  still  greater  crew  was  neces- 
sary. The  400  men  would  be  required  to  man  IG  threshing  units, 
whereas,  in  1879,  21  machines  were  in  use.  Seventy-five  to  100 
men  were  kept  thru  plowing  season.^ 

To  the  employer  the  questions  were  where  to  get  these  men,  how 
much  to  pay  them,  how  to  care  for  them  and  finally  how  to  get  the 
most  work  out  of  them.  The  most  vital  problem  with  the  laborer 
was  where  to  get  employment  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  In 
an  attack  on  the  system  many  writers  agreed  that,  'Tt  employs  tramps, 
who  vanish  when  the  harvest  is  over,  instead  of  increasing  the 
permanent  population."  Indeed  the  general  impression  seems  to 
have  been,  among  those  unacquainted  with  the  facts,  that  the  em- 
ployees represented  great  conventions  of  ''bums"  or  ''tramps,"  lured 
to  the  district  to  escape  prison  and  get  high  wages ;  many  people  of 
the  present  day  hold  the  same  views. 

The  truth  is  that  few  of  these  men  were  "bums"  (worthless  or 
drunken  loafers)  nor  were  many  "tramps"  (vagrants  or  idle 
wanderers)  ;  a  conservative  estimate  is  that  90  out  of  100  were  in- 
dustrious working  men.  A  great  majority  of  the  farmers  of  the 
vallev  at  the  present  time  have  worked  for  hire  on  farms.  In 
addition  to  these,  and  those  hundreds  of  others  who  became  farmers 
in  other  districts,  many  came  from  cities  and  the  farms  of  the  north 
central  states  or  from  farther  east  "to  take  in  the  harvest  and  thresh- 


^The  details  of  a  5,000  acre  farm — equal  to  about  one  division  of  the  Dalrymple  farm — • 
show  12  men  employed  during  the  winter  to  care  for  equipment;  an  extra  8  or  10  before 
seedings  to  clean  seed,  etc;  about  56  during  seeding,  to  May  20th  or  June  1st;  40  men 
to  put  up  hay,  build  and  break  new  land  to  July  20th;  about  115  men  for  harvest 
and  threshing;  and  70  from  that  time  until  plowing  was  done. 
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ing."  These  came  partly  for  the  high  wages  but  partly  as  ad- 
venturers, i.  e.  to  learn  about  the  country,  not  as  hoboes,  tramps  or 
bums. 

The  movement  of  settlement  mto  the  great  prairies  during  the 
fifties,  sixties  and  seventies  had  been  followed  by  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  lumber  industry  in  Wisconsin  and  neighboring  states.  During 
the  early  seventies  the  lumber  business  secured  a  foothold  in  Minne- 
sota. The  great  bulk  of  the  work  was  done  during  the  cold  months 
of  the  year ;  logs  were  floated  down  the  rivers  with  the  first  sign 
of  spring.  At  the  same  time  the  first  'lumber-jacks"  also  left  for 
the  farms,  and  a  great  majority  of  the  men  who  wintered  in  the 
lumber  camps  spent  their  summer  in  railroad  construction  gangs  or 
on  the  grain  farms.  ]\Iost  of  these  were  intelligent  young  men  who 
have  made  good  progress  in  life. 

With  the  first  sign  of  spring,  the  movement  from  the  lumber 
camps  began  and  these  men  secured  positions  for  the  season,  mean- 
ing from  about  April  1st  to  November  1st  or  15th.  The  average 
wage  was  $18  a  month  with  board,  room  and  washing.  The 
month  men  were  teamsters,  worked  very  little  on  wet  days,  seldom 
walked  in  the  fields  (plows,  rakes,  mowers,  harvesters,  and  wagons 
had  seats)  and  yet  were  paid  for  full  time.  Exceptionally  good  men 
become  foremen  or  pace-setters,  or  received  $20.  or  $25  per 
month  because  of  good  work.  Some  }'ears  when  the  rush  was  great- 
est the  average  wage  for  month  men  was  $20  to  $22,  but  it 
also  fell  as  low  as  $16.50  to  $17.  During  the  winter  period  men 
could  be  secured  to  care  for  live  stock  at  from  $fO  to  $15  per 
month  :  or,  in  exceptional  cases  for  their  board.  One  man  had  the 
care  of  fron^  30  to  40  animals.  After  threshing  a  few  of  the  dav  men 
were  retained  at  from  $1.00  to  $1.25  per  day  to  assist  in  fall  plowing. 

When  harvest  time  arrived  great  numbers  of  the  men  who  had 
stayed  in  the  woods,  around  the  mills,  and  as  "log  drivers"  along  the 
streams,  invaded  the  wheat  fields  to  take  up  their  short  stay — averag- 
ing about  two  months,  August  and  September.  Some  of  these  be- 
came teamsters  during  harvest  and  threshing  but  the  great  majority 
were  employed  as  shockers,  pitchers,  etc.  Their  work  was  paid 
for  by  the  day.  "No  work,  no  pay"  was  the  custom  made  law  never 
broken.  Rainy  days,  Sundays  (generally)  or  times  when  the  ma- 
chinery was  laid  up  for  repair,  were  days  of  rest;  $1.75  to  $2.50  in 
harvest  and  threshing  approximate  the  extreme  daily  wages.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  considering  the  short  season  and  number  of 
days  off,  the  savin.c:s  of  the  dav  men  would  be  small. ^ 

Manv  of  the  "old  timers,"  former  ''lumber  jacks"  and  others  who 
are  now  prosperous  farmers  testify  to  the  accuracy  of  this  English 
summarv  which  appeared  in  the  London  Times.    "No  piece  work  is 

'The  details  licrc  presented  cnnfonn  to  and  supplement  tlic  general  supplement,  state- 
ments and  statisties  uiven  in  Tiulletin  No.  2fi,  Miseellaneons  Series,  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics, Dei)t.  of  Agriculture,  "Wages  of  Farm  Labor  in  the  U.  S. .  lS6fi-1002." 
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adopted,  but  so  thorough  is  the  superintendence  that  full  work  is 
obtained  from  both  man  and  beast.  During  harvest  and  thrashing, 
which  is  done  out  in  the  field,  as  many  as  600  men  are  frequently  em- 
ployed. Even  with  this  great  accession  of  laborers,  work  proceeds 
systematically  and  harmoniously.  A'o  rozvs  occur ;  brazi/lvig  and 
fighting  are  extremely  rare,  but  when  they  do  occur  unfortunately 
it  is  usually  on  Sunday.  Dismissal  for  insubordination  is  scarcely 
known."  It  is  also  noted  that  "Men  can  draw  their  mone}^  as  they 
please.  Some  take  it  weekly ;  a  few  spend  it  at  the  beer  saloons  at 
Casselton ;  others,  more  provident,  allow  it  to  run  on  for  weeks 
or  even  for  half  a  year."^  In  practically  all  operations,  viz,  seed- 
ing, harvesting,  shocking,  threshing,  plowing  etc.,  the  men  worked 
in  crews  of  from  ten  to  twenty  five  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
a  foreman. 

The  employees  were  given  fair  treatment  on  the  large  farms,  but 
were  required  to  work  in  proportion.  The  length  of  the  working 
day  depended  upon  the  season.  In  harvest  time,  'The  men  are  called 
up  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  breakfast,  and  get  to  work  at  a  little 
after  5,  and  continue  till  7  p.  m.,  with  one  hour  for  dinner,  making 
nearly  thirteen  hours  work  per  day."  But  this  was  not  the  general 
rule.  Thus  in  plowing  or  seeding  17  to  20  miles  was  the  regular 
day's  work  and  was  easily  covered  in  ten  hours.  There  were  no 
cows  to  milk  at  night,  and  little  chores  to  do  except  personal  care  of 
horses;  the  stables  were  cared  for  by  the  "barn  boss,"' and  assist- 
ants. 

A  passer-by  wrote  concerning  the  culinary  department :  "The 
stores,  liberally  provided  with  necessaries  and  luxuries,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  best  butter  and  coffee  we  ever  tasted,  wisely 
dispense  neither  beer  nor  spirits.  Three  hot  meals  a  day  are  pro- 
vided, before  6,  at  noon,  and  at  T  ;  meat,  bread,  puddings,  cake, 
tea  and  coffee  are  supplied  without  stint."-  Indeed,  all  the  evidence 
goes  to  show  that  there  was  such  a  demand  for  men  during  the  busy 
seasons,  and  for  a  few  men  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  that  unless 
good  food  was  supplied  these  men  could  not  be  gotten,  or  once 
gotten  would  not  stay.  But  we  should  also  note  that  the  general 
practice  in  frontier  districts,  especially  during  prosperous  periods,  is 
for  plenty  of  very  good  food,  plain  but  properly  seasoned,  'Svith  a 
pudding  or  pie  to  leave  a  good  taste  in  the  mouth." 

That  the  employees  did  not  need  to  stay  if  not  satisfied  is  clear 
from  the  fact  that  the  men  were  allowed  to  draw  their  money  as 
they  pleased.  The  gang  foreman  had  the  ''time"  of  each  man  who 
worked  under  him,  and  upon  a  voucher  signed  by  this  timekeeper  or 
foreman  the  bookkeeper  and  pay  master  paid  the  men  in  full  on  de- 
mand.   Men  injured  or  sick  from  causes  beyond  their  own  control 

^London  Times,  Weekly  Edition.  Oct.  31,  1879,  14.  It  should  be  noted  that  Dakota 
was  not  prohibition  until  after  statehood,  1890.  The  underscoring  is  mine  and  is  further 
evidence  of  the  class  of  laborers. 

^London  Times,   Weekly  Ed.,   Oct.  31,   1879,  14. 
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were  properly  cared  for  at  the  homestead  and  medical  attendance  was 
supplied  gratuitously.  This,  of  course,  did  not  include  injuries  re- 
sulting from  disagreements  .or  altercations  among  the  men,  which 
were  exceedingly  rare.  It  did  include  accidents,  or  sickness  con- 
tracted while  in  the  employ  of  the  company,  which  with  a  crew  of 
husky:  woodsmen,  with  little  chance  for  accident  and  with  plenty  of 
fresh  air,  was  also  exceptional. 

The  work  animals  were  equally  well  cared  for.  Prairie  grass 
relished  for  such  a  period  by  the  bufifalo,  and  still  in  high  favor  by 
liverymen  and  farmers  as  hay,  was  plentifully  supplied.  The  cost 
was  only  that  of  cutting  and  securing  in  stacks.  Enough  straw  was 
regularly  saved  for  litter,  the  remaining  thousands  of  tons  were 
burned.  Barley  and  oats  were  produced  in  sufficient  quantities  for 
feed,  but  seldom  for  sale.  The  care  of  the  stable  was  in  the  hands 
of  an  employee  who  had  charge  of  the  feeding,  winter  and  summer. 
Mules  were  in  as  great  favor  as  horses  on  account  of  their  greater 
"hardiness,  endurance,  equable  temperament,  and  freedom  from 
disease." 

All  buildings  were  kept  in  repair  and  new  ones  built  as  business 
required,  by  regularly  employed  carpenters.  Machines  were  cared 
for  in  machine  barns,  all  articles  being  housed  while  not  in  use  and 
carefully  packed  away  during  the  winter  months.  Blacksmiths  with 
well  furnished  shops  kept  the  equipment  in  repair  during  the  work- 
ing season ;  they  also  sharpened  the  plow-shares  as  required  and 
kept  the  horses'  feet  in  trim.  Other  mechanics  were  employed  dur- 
ing the  harvest  season  who  were  expert  enough  to  keep  the  new, 
complex,  combined  harvester  and  self-binder  in  repair.  These  ex- 
perts accompanied  the  brigades  of  machines  to  the  field  and  were  in 
waiting  when  needed. 

We  have  noted  that  the  Grandin  Brothers  had  two  farms,  the 
Mayville,  of  something  more  than  23,000  acres  and  the  Grandin  of 
some  40,000  acres  but  divided  into  two  parts.  This  last  named 
farm,  in  addition  to  the  Cass  and  Cheney  farms,  were  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Dalrymple  and  altho  ht  had  an  undivided  interest 
in  each,  we  should  look  u)>on  them  as  separate  farms  and  they  were 
generally  so  rq)orted.  Mr.  Dalrymple  also  gradually  acquired  ad- 
'ditional  land  in  his  own  right,  e.  g.  the  Alton  farm  of  about  six 
sections,  so  that  by  1880  he  had  command  of  aibout  5^,000  acres,  altho 
considerably  less  thaa  half  had  yet  been  brought  under  cultivation. 
Other  large  farms  were  quickly  established  by  corporations  and  in- 
dividuals. The  Amenia  and  Sharon  Land  Company  with  48  sections, 
a  little  more  than  o0,000  acres,  north  of  Cassclton  represents  one 
class  and  the  Watson  farm  of  20.000  acres,  south  of  Cassclton  reprc- 
"sents  the  other.  The  Dvvight,  Antelope,  Fairvicw,  Hclendale,  nnd 
other  farms  are  other  cases  in  point. 

By  1880  there  were  82  farms  in  the  valley  which  were  more  than 
1,000  acres  in  area,  of  these  a  large  number  contained  from  four  to 
six  sections  of  land.    Tn  addition  to  these  there  were  104  farms  of 
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one  section  but  less  than  1,000  acres.  But  the  movement  was  just 
getting  nicely  started  by  1880.^  There  had  been  four  crops  on  the 
Dalrymple  farm  at  the  date  of  the  census.  Other  large  farms  had 
produced  one  or  two  crops.  All  of  these  were  as  yet  in  the  southern 
half  of  the  valley  and  within  reasonable  distance  of  railroad  or  river 
navigation. 

With  the  rapid  movement  of  railroad  building  into  the  northern 
part  of  th^  valley,-  the  opening  of  large  farms  continued  unabated. 
By  1885  nearly  all  of  the  original  large  farms  had  been  estabhshed. 
The  J.  J.  Hill  farm  of  nearly  a  township,  in  Kittson  county,  is  prob- 
ably the  nearest  to  the  International  boundary.  The  Reid  farm  in 
the  same  county  is  another  in  point.  In  Polk  county  the  Bufifington 
and  Key  Stone  farms  are  representative ;  in  Norman,  the  Lockhart 
farm  in  Grand  Forks  the  Elk  Valley,  Emery  and  McCanna  farms, 
etc.  The  census  of  1890  show  323  farms  which  exceeded  1,000  acres 
in  area  while  those  which  exceeded  500  acres  were  1,253  in  number. 
The  first  group  represent  farms  ot  two  sections  or  more,  the  latter 
group  those  of  four,  five  or  six  quarter  sections.^ 

When  people  in  the  east  talked  about  ''Bonanza  Farms,"  what  did 
they  mean?  When  settlers  in  the  valley  talked  of  such  farms  did 
they  have  the  same  concept  in  mind?  If  not,  what  is  a  bonanza 
farm?  The  profitableness  of  a  farm  should  determine  whether  it 
was  a  bonanza  or  not.  But  to  the  eastern  resident  and  writer,  size 
determined.  A  farm  which  was  exceptionally  large  compared  to 
what  they  were  accustomed  to  was  a  bonanza  farm.  To  them,  then, 
there  loomed  up  on  the  horizon  thousands  of  such  enterprises.  If  500 
acres  was  a  bonanza,  the  number  in  1890  was  1,253  in  the  Red 
River  Valley. 

But  to  the  farmers  under  consideration  500  acres  was  not  such 
a  large  farm.  A  writer  who  spent  a  season  in  the  valley  wrote,  "For 
miles  north  of  Fargo  on  the  Dakota  side,  the  land  is  mostly  taken 
up  by  'small  farmers.'  A  'small  farm'  in  Dakota  is  640  acres  or  at 
least  320  acres."*  But  even  that  is  far  too  conservative  as 
viewed  from  the  system  in  use  on  large  and  small  farms.  With  two 
sections,  1,280  acres,  the  bonanza  system  begins  to  be  introduced. 
But  a  modern  writer  gives  a  definition  which  is  most  nearly  correct 
concerning  the  region  being  considered.  He  says :  "The  average 
bonanza  farmer  operates  from  three  to  ten  thousand  acres  (from 
four  or  five  to  fifteen  sections).  There  are,  of  course,  scores  of 
small^  farmers  who  have  one,  two  or  three  sections  under  plough. 
They  are  not  counted  in  the  same  breath  with  the  more  extensive 
wheat  growers."^  Instead  of  being  numbered  by  thousands  or 
hundreds,  the  bonanza  farms  can  all  be  numbered  with  two  figures. 

^See  Past  Chap.     Size  of  Farms,  10. 
-See  next  chapter. 

■"See  Chapter  on   Size  of  Farms,  10. 

*W.  I.  Chamberlain,  Western  Notes  by  the  Way,  quoted  in  Country  Gentleman,  1880, 
611. 

^White,  William  Allen.     The  Business  of  a  Wheat  T^arm.     Scribner,  1897,  534, 
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The  westward  movement  of  the  wheat  belt  had  been  a  serious 
problem  in  the  minds  of  Eastern  producers  for  half  a  century.  But 
probably  no  single  change  in  location  gave  them  as  rnuch  concern 
as  the  introduction  of  factory  methods  in  wheat  production — ^the 
bonanza  farm  methods.  Had  they  known  the  facts  the  bonanza 
farms  would  not  have  frightened  them.  It  was  the  cheap  lands  with 
the  excellent  qualifications  outlined,  the  new  machinery,  the  variety 
of  wheat  grown,  the  change  of  methods  of  making  flour  and  there- 
fore of  the  kind  of  flour  and  finally  the  paradoxes  of  the  transporta- 
tion problem,  which  required  study.  While  they  heard  about  30  cent 
wheat  and  bonanza  farms,  they  read  papers  on  "Can  wheat  be  grown 
at  a  profit  in  Pennsylvania  at  $1.00  per  bushel?"^ 

THE  XILE  \'ALLEY  OF  AMERICA,  THE  LAND  OF  NO.  1  HARD  WHEAT. 

1875-1884. 

POPULATION. 

The  bonanza  farms  did  less  in  the  way  of  adding  material  wealth 
to  a  few,  than  in  advertising  the  possibilities  of  the  district.  They 
were,  indeed,  demonstration  farms.  The  results  of  the  firjt  few 
years  were  so  satisfactory  and  so  widely  advertised  that  thousands 
of  the  very  best  settlers  from  other  states  hastened  to  the  valley  to 
establish  a  home.  While  in  1875  the  total  population  of  this  district 
exceeded  6,000  but  little,  in  1880  it  was  50,458 — an  increase  of  over 
800  per  cent,  and  the  movement  was  yet  young.  Another  five  years 
brought  the  total  to  140,774 — an  increase  of  more  than  2,000  per 
cent,  over  1875.- 

The  first  analysis  shows  that  of  the  total  population  of  50,458  in 
1880,  24,612  or  48.7  per  cent,  were  native  born  and  25,846  were 
foreign  born.  Carrying  the  analysis  one  step  further  we  find  that 
9,110  of  these  foreigners  were  Canadians  and  2,821  were  from  the 
British  Islands,  i.  e.  a  total  of  11,  931  or  46  per  cent,  of  the  foreign 
born  came  from  English  speaking  countries.  Another  large  foreign 
element  was  the  Scandinavian.  Of  Swedes,  Norwegians  and  Danes, 
11,115  came  to  the  valley.  These  two  nationalities  brought  a  total  of 
90  per  cent  of  the  foreign  born.  The  German  Empire  contributed 
2,003  or  7.7  per  cent,  leaving  2.3  per  cent  of  the  foreign  born  scat- 
tered.^ 

An  analysis  of  the  location  of  former  homes  of  the  native  born 
is  as  interesting  and  also  as  instructive.  The  wheat  industry  received 
its  death  blow  in  Wisconsin  during  the  decade  1870-80,'*  and  that 
state  during  the  same  period  sent  4,206  people,  in  addition  to  many 
transient  laborers,  to  help  establish  that  industry  in  the  Red  River 

^Sce  Agriculture  in  Penn.,   1883,  138. 

^Compiled  fromU.  S.  Census  1900,  Vol.  L,  Pop.  Pt.  I.,  25-0.  33-4.  For  1885,  N. 
Dak.  Comm.  of  Agri.  &  Labor,  Report  1890,  pp.  187-9,  and  Fifth  Decennial  Census 
of  Minn.,  1905,  56-8. 

"V.  S.  Census,  1880,  Population.  429,  436,  500,  515. 

■^Thompson,  Thesis,   Part  II.,   Chap.  III.,  73-88. 
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valley.  New  York  was  having  a  like  experience  and  contributed 
2,184:  permanent  settlers.  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  iMichigan,  Indiana, 
Illinois  and  Iowa  sent  4,510.  In  addition  to  these,  11,463  were  horn 
in  Minnesota  or  Dakota  but  largely  outside  of  the  Red  River  valley. 
These  states  therefore  contributed  90.9  per  cent  of  the  native  born.^ 

The  movement  of  people  to  the  valley  was  at  its  height  during  this 
period.  The  increase  from  1875  to  1880  was  about  43,000  and  from 
1880  to  1885,  90,000  ;  while  the  increase  during  the  next  five  years 
was  less  than  25,000,  many  of  whom  were  the  natural  increase  within 
the  district.  Indeed,  immigration  was  greater  from  1880  to  1885 
than  the  total  increase  for  the  next  15  years  and  the  immigrants  who 
reached  the  valley  from  1875  to  1880  were  three  times  as  many  as  the 
total  increase  of  population  from  1900  to  1905. 

This  decade  (1875-85)  was  the  period  of  rapid  settlement  as  the 
one  before  had  been  of  introduction  and  small  beginnings.  The  two 
decades  since  have  been  years  of  development,  reorganization  and 
change.  Whereas  in  1880  only  10  acres  in  38^  which  had  been 
taken  into  farms  ware  cultivated,  in  1900  10  acres  in  12.8  were  im- 
proved.- The  last  two  decades  have  also  witnessed  important 
changes  in  methods  of  cultivation  of  the  cereals,  in  system  of  farm- 
ing and  in  composition  of  the  population. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

When  the  crisis  came  in  1873  all  railroad  construction  ceased. 
Several  branch  lines  and  extensions  of  main  lines  had  been  surveyed 
and  in  some  cases  grading  had  been  done.  These  were  left  as  they 
were  and  the  service  on  many  of  the  roads  which  were  completed 
was  not  only  very  irregular  but  also  very  poor.  The  Northern 
Pacific  furnished  thru  service  across  the  Red  River  Valley  and  Min- 
nesota to  Duluth.  The  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  connected  the  valley  (at 
Breckenridge)  with  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  That  railroad  com- 
pany also  had  a  line  from  a  point  12  miles  south  of  Glyndon  to  a 
point  92  miles  north  of  that  junction — being  several  miles  north  of 
Crookston.  The  other  road  which  was  being  rushed  to  completion 
reached  Melrose,  108  miles  from  the  Twin  Cities  but  had  to  be  built 
133  miles  before  it  reached  its  terminus  at  Moorhead.^ 

Such  was  the  status  in  1873  and  for  several  years.  But  altho  at 
the  beginning  of  the  movement  the  railroa(i  had  gotten  far  ahead 
of  any  but  the  pioneer  settlements,  now  there  was  demand  for  more 
roads  and  better  service.  One  force  which  cannot  fairly  be  omitted 
because  it  influenced  so  vitally  at  that  time  the  development  of  the 
valley  was  the  building  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad.  Plans 
were  completed  in  1874  and  building  was  to  proceed  from  Winni- 
peg in  three  directions,  east  and  west  from  that  city  and  south  to 

lU.   S.  Census,   1880.     Population,   500,  515. 

2U.   S.   Census,   1880.     Statistics  on  Agriculture,   107-8,   121-2;  U.   S.  Census,  1900. 
.Statistics  on  Agriculture,   Part  L,   283-4,  292, 
^See  Chapter  VI. 
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the  International  boundary  to  connect  with  the  St.  Vincent  branch 
of  the  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  when  it  should  be  built  so  far  north. 
Rails  and  equipment  Avere  brought  in  during  the  summer  of  1875  via 
Duluth,  the  Northern  Pacific  to  Moorhead  and  the  Red  River  steam- 
ers to  the  Canadian  city.  Great  numbers  of  settlers  for  the  same 
region  came  the  same  way  and  many  became  Red  River  valley 
farmers. 

On  account  of  low  water  in  the  Red  River  that  summer  some 
difficulty  was  encountered  and  it  was  decided  to  ship  via  Duluth, 
the  Northern  Pacific  to  Glyndon,  the  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  north  to 
Crookston  and  via  steamer  down  the  Red  Lake  River  to  Grand 
Forks,  thence  down  the  Red  River  to  Canada  in  1876.  Work  con- 
tinued so  rapidly  that  better  shipping  facilities  were  demanded. 
Boating  on  the  Red  Lake  River  for  some  20  miles  below  Crookston 
was  unsatisfactory ;  hence,  for  the  work  of  the  next  season,  a  branch 
line  was  built  from  Crookston  west  10  miles  to  a  point  on  the  river 
called  Fisher's  Landing.  The  line  was  in  the  hands  of  receivers  and 
this  branch  was  built  by  tearing  up  some  of  the  track  north  from 
Crookston  which  was  not  being  used.  This  short  cut  of  10  miles 
saved  nearly  25  miles  of  river  travel.  By  December  2,  1878  the  rail- 
road had  been  built  north  to  the  International  line  at  St.  Vincent  and 
the  Canadian  Pacific  south  to  the  same  point.  Winnipeg  and  Min- 
neapolis and  St.  Paul  were  now  connected  by  rail.  The  stage  lines 
and  steamers  which  had  served  their  purpose  soon  found  little 
profit  and  began  to  decline. 

\n  the  meantime  there  had  been  equal  or  greater  activity  in  the 
southern  end  of  the  valley.  The  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  extended  its 
line  north  from  Breckenridge  to  Barnesville  and  south  from  the  end 
of  the  St.  Vincent  branch  below  Glyndon  to  the  same  city.  This  was 
completed  in  1877.  Thus  the  thru  line  from  St.  Paul  and  Minne- 
apolis to  Winnipeg  in  1878  was  via  Breckenridge,  Barnesville,  Glyn- 
don, Crookston,  and  St.  Vincent.  In  1878  the  line  being  built  to  the 
Red  River  country  lia  St.  Cloud  and  Melrose  reached  Fergus  Falls, 
just  outside  of  the  counties  being  considered  but  within  the  drainage 
basin.  At  the  same  time  the  Northern  Pacific  made  connections  with 
St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  by  building  south  from  Brainard  to  Sauk 
Rapids,  four  miles  from  St.  Cloud,  the  terminus  of  the  St.  Paul  and 
Pacific  north  line.^ 

As  early  as  18GG  Mr.  James  J.  Hill  had  been  an  employee  of  the 
St.  Paul  and  Pacific,  whose  business  was  entirely  northwest  of  the 
Twin  Cities.  Since  1871  under  the  name  of  Hill,  Griggs  and  Co.,  he 
had  been  interested  in  transportation  on  the  Red  River  and  Red  Lake 
River.  He  now  determined  to  attempt  to  reorganize  the  St.  Paul 
and  Pacific  and  related  branch  lines  and,  being  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  possibilities  oi  the  Red  River  valley,  started  out  to  inter- 


^E.  g.  see  Minneapolis,  Annual  Ucporl  of  lloanl  of  Trade,  1876,  .'^5;  ibid.,  1877  map, 
51,   G.3,  et  passim;  ibid,   1S7S,   map,   12,   et  passim;  see  also  Smalley,  History  of  the 

Northern   Pacific  Hailroad. 
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est  moneyed  parties.  The  result  was  the  purchasing  of  the  bankrupt 
road,  bringing  the  needed  money  to  its  rescue  for  extensions  and  im- 
provements, and  the  formation  of  the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and 
Manitoba  Railroad,  May  23,  1879. 

The  valley  was  rapidly  filling  with  people,  bonanza  farms  were 
proving  successful  and  now  railroad  extensions,  definitely  outlined, 
began  to  be  built.  In  1879  the  line  was  extended  from  Fergus  Falls 
to  Barnesville  in  Clay  county,  and  the  branch  line  from  Crookston  to 
Fisher's  Landing  along  the  Red  Lake  River  was  extended  16  miles 
to  East  Grand  Forks.  A  bridge  was  built  across  the  river  to  Grand 
Forks  that  winter,  1879-80.  During  the  summer  months  of  1880 
and  1881  the  following  building  was  done  by  St.  Paiul,  Minneapolis 
and  Manitoba  Railroad:  (1)  from  Grand  Forks  west  to  Larimore 
near  the  western  border  of  Grand  Forks  county;  (2)  from  Grand 
Forks  south  to  Fargo  and  north  to  Grafton,  finishing  this  line  to 
Nleche  and  the  Canadian  boundary  the  next  year  (1882)  ;  (3)  from 
Barnesville  to  Moorhead ;  (4)  from  Wahpeton  48  miles  northwest 
across  Richland  county  and  to  a  point  within  8  miles  of  Casselton  in 
Cass  county  in  1880,  and  the  next  year  to  Hope,  outside  of  the  first 
tier  of  counties;  (5)  in  1881  a  branch  was  built  to  this  line  from 
Fleming  north  (37^^  miles)  to  the  Goose  River  near  Mayville ;  (6) 
a  line  was  built  westward  from  Wahpeton  across  Richland  county ; 
(7)  aind  one  northward  from  Larimore  24  miles. 

Since  the  Northern  Pacific  company  had  gotten  direct  connections 
with  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  and  the  East,  they  had  been  interested 
in  pushing  their  line  westward.  But  in  1880  that  company  decided 
to  enter  the  field  for  Red  River  valley  traffic ;  in  1881  the  Casselton 
Branch  was  built  north  from  Casselton  to  Mayville  in  Traill  county, 
the  headquarters  of  the  Grandin  23,000  acre  farm ;  this  road  was  to 
be  extended  north  to  the  Canadian  border.  Construction  was  begun 
from  Wadena  to  Breckenridge  to  be  extended  into  South  Dakota. 
The  same  company  financed  the  Fargo  and  Southwestern  from 
Fargo,  southwest  across  Cass  county.^ 

One  year  of  this  kind  of  competition  or  struggle  to  get  control 
of  the  territory  was  enough  to  suit  the  companies  involved.  An 
agreement  was  reached  and  after  1882  the  Northern  Pacific  was  to  be 
satisfied  with  east  and  west  business  while  the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis 
and  Manitoba  was  to  have  the  north  and  south  traffic.  The  North- 
ern Pacifis  sold  its  Casselton  Branch  to  the  Hill  interests  and  bought 
from  the  same  people  their  grades  and  road  west  from  Wahpeton 
across  Richland  county.^ 

The  status  in  1885  was  as  follows :  The  Northern  Pacific  had  its 
trunk  line  to  Duluth  across  the  Red  River  valley  at  Fargo,  and  con- 
nections with  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  via  Brainard.    The  same 

^Minneapolis  Board  of  Trade,  Annual  Report,  1879,  12,  23,  map;  Ibid,  1880,  22-3; 
ibid,  1881,  22-3;  The  Great  Northern  Pacific,  pamphlet  (1882),  10,  et  passim;  Smalley» 
History  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,   chapter  34. 

^Smalley,    History  of  the   Northern   Pacific  Railroad,    chapter  34.  i 
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company  had  a  branch  Hne  running  east  across  Richland  and  Wilkin 
counties,  zia  Wahpeton  and  Breckenridge,  to  the  Trunk  line  at 
Wadena.  The  Fargo  and  Southwestern  road  across  Cass  county 
belonged  to  the  same  corporation.  The  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and 
Manitoba  or  Hill  road  had  781  miles  of  road  in  the  valley  counties. 
This  includes  two  short  lines  constructed  1883-4:,  from  Moorhead 
north  to  Halstad  (34  miles)  and  from  a  point  near  Crookston  to  St. 
Hilaire  (28  miles). 

By  1885  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Patil  road  had  entered 
the  valley  from  the  south,  having  a  line  from  Graceville  across 
Traverse,  Richland  and  Cass  counties  to  Fargo — a  distance  of  nearly 
lOO  miles.  So  rapid  had  construction  been  during  these  10  years  that 
there  was  an  average  of  about  71  miles  of  road  for  each  10,000  in- 
habitants, notwithstanding  population  had  increased  2,000  per  cent, 
during  the  period.^ 

The  transportation  companies  supplied  the  services  for  which  they 
were  chartered  and  constructed ;  they  also  advertised  the  valley  by 
scattering  reports  of  its  richness  over  all  parts  of  the  world.  Prob- 
ably one  of  the  best  methods  used  was  their  traveling  agricultural 
exhibit.-  They  had  two,  or  indeed  we  may  say  three  motives  for 
conducting  this  advertising  campaign.  Their  receipts  depended 
largely  upon  immigration  and  their  development  of  industry.  This 
was  doubtless  the  most  important  consideration.  But  each  company 
had  several  million  acres  of  land  to  sell^  and  each  realized  that  the 
greater  the  flow  of  immigrants,  the  greater  the  demand  for  land,  the 
higher  the  price,  and  therefore  the  more  valuable  this  asset  of  the 
company.  The  third  reason — tho  probably  not  third  in  importance — 
was  the  fact  that  bonds  and  preferred  stock  were  received  at  par  in 
exchange  for  land.  The  greater  the  demand  for  land,  the  higher  its 
selling  price  and  therefore  the  higher  the  market  value  of  the  bonds 
and  stocks  which  had  tumbled  to  so  low  a  figure. 

lAt  the  present  time  there  are  42.59  miles  to  eaeh  10,000  people  in  Minnesota,  20.26 
miles  in  Ohio.  2.").<!r)  miles  in  Indiana,  ete.  Statistics  of  Railways  in  the  U.  S. ,  Dept. 
of  Interstate   Com.   Comm.   lOOG,   p.  15. 

-Mr.  James  T..  Power,  land  commissioner  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  is  mak- 
ing a  novel  exhibition  of  the  products  of  the  country  traversed  by  that  railroad.  A 
baggage  car  has  been  fitted  up  with  bins,  shelves  and  hooks,  so  that  specmiens  of  the 
crops  can  be  shown,  both  a  thev  grew  and  as  prepared  for  market.  Small  sheaves  of 
wheat,  rve,  oats,  barley,  flax,  beans,  peas,  spelt,  corn  and  sorghum  are  tastefully 
arranged 'on  the  sides  and  top  of  the  car,  and  glass  jars  contain  72  samples  of  cleaned 
grain,  seeds,  etc.-  In  bins  are  potatoes,  beets,  carrots  and  other  roots,  squashes,  melons 
and  cranberries.  There  are  2.3  varieties  of  native  grasses,  and  one  of  timothy  shown 
alongside  the  wild  timothy  of  that  region — a  much  coarser,  talUcr  grass,  but  similar 
otherwise.  Any  one  entering  the  car  is  instantly  struck  with  the  variety  of  crops 
grown  in  a  country  generally  supposed  to  be  a  grain  country  and  nothing  else._  The 
peculiarity  of  that  climate  is  noticeable  in  the  fact  that  dent  corn  is  grown  and  ripened 
there,  as  well  as  melons  and  other  products  of  southern  latitudes.  Judging  from  the 
specimens  shown  in  this  car,  the  settler  along  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad  can  raise 
as  good  crops  of  farm  products  as  the  farmers  of  the  middle  and  western  states,  and 
at  the  same  time,  owing  to  the  average  cool  temperature,  the  small  grains  are  larger 
and  heavier  than  are  grown  elsewhere.  The  car  passed  through  Albany  on  IMonday. 
and  is  to  be  at  the  New  England  Fair  this  week,  and  is  worth  a  visit  from  eastern 
farmers."    The  Country  C.entlcman,   1880,  p.  585. 

•■■rt  is  popularly  believed  that  the  TTill  roads  had  no  land  grants.  The  main  line  from 
Minnesota  to  the  Pacific  was  built  without  subsidy,  but  the  old  St.  Paul  and  Pacific 
and  its  branches,  one  of  which  extended  from  St.  Paul  to  St.  Vincent— a  distance  of 
388  miles— which  became  the  Hill  road  in  1879,  had  the  same  grants  of  land  as  other 
roads. 
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The  success  of  the  Dalrymple  enterprise  and  agricukure  in  gen- 
eral in  1876-7  led  to  very  extensive  efforts  to  place  the  railroad  lands 
on  the  market  and  induce  rapid  settlement.  Mr.  J.  B.  Power,  Land 
Commissioner  for  the  Northern  Pacific  advised  the  state  officials  that 
''The  lands  of  the  company  are  appraised  with  reference  to  their 
agricultural  value  and  distance  from  road,  ranging  in  price  from 
$2.50  to  $10.00  per  acre,  and  at  these  prices  the  company  takes  its 
preferred  stock  at  par,  which  at  this  present  writing  (1877)  can  be 
bought  in  small  lots  at  from  $14  to  $16.66  per  share  of  $100 
each,  making  the  actupal  cash  cost  of  the  land  when  purchased  in 
this  way  at  from  $.373^  to  $1.65  per  acre."^ 

The  bonds  of  the  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  (now  part  of  the  Hill  sys- 
tem) were  exchanged  for  land  in  the  same  way.  Lands  were  valued 
at  from  $4  to  $12.  If  the  purchaser  did  not  have  bonds  he 
might  buy  on  10  years'  time,  then  buy  the  necesary  bonds  and  contri- 
bute them  to  cancel  the  principal  due.  All  interest  had  to  be  paid  at 
the  rate  of  7  per  cent,  in  advance.^  As  soon  as  the  company  had 
been  reorganized  a  change  in  policy  was  put  into  effect.  Revenue 
from  the  sale  of  lands  was  a  very  secondary  consideration.  The 
company  advertised  the  following  system  of  rebates :  "To  actual 
settlers  in  the  Red  River  Valley  an  amount  nearly  equal  to  one- 
half  of  the  purchase  money  is  allowed  on  all  lands  brought  under 
cultivation  for  three  years  from  the  date  of  sale.  This  rebate  is 
made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  inducing  speedy  settlement  and  culti- 
vation."^ The  primary  purpose  of  the  rebate  was  to  hasten  the 
production  of  more  crops — create  freight  for  the  company  which 
gave  the  rebate  because  no  other  road  would  be  close  enough  to  the 
lands.  If  the  farmers  were  induced  to  cultivate  within  three  years  in 
order  to  secure  the  rebate,  the  company  could  still  get  a  good  price 
for  the  land  by  charging  high  freight  rates.* 

When  the  movement  was  at  its  height  the  secretary  of  the  Minne- 
apolis Board  of  Trade  wrote :  "Railroad  trains  going  west  and  north 
have  been  crowded  with  immigrants  from  all  sections,  and  special 
trains  have  been  required  to  transport  passengers,  their  baggage  and 
stock. "^^  But  the  new  comers  did  not  all  come  via  railroads ;  the 
covered  prairie  schooner  and  yoke  of  oxen  was  a  common  sight.  By 
1885  over  10,000  oxen  were  at  work  in  the  valley  on  small  farms. 

So  rapid  was  the  settlement  prior  to  1882  that  practically  all  of  the 
best  land  in  the  southern  half  of  the  valley  had  been  taken  and  the 
Northern  Pacific  road  reported  that  whereas  five  years  earlier  that 
company  was  begging  people  to  buy  at  from  $.37^^  to  $1.65  per 
acre,  by  the  end  of  1881  it  had  disposed  of  all  but  a  few  small  tracts 

^Report  of  Commissioner  of  .Statistics  of  Minn,  for  1877,  158. 
2Ibid,    Dec.   7,    1877,  152. 
3Ibid.,   1880,  216. 

*Mr.  Hill  said  in  an  address  in  1904,  "When  we  took  the  road  twenty-five  years  ago 
(the  date  was  May  23,  1879),  the  rate  from  St.  Vincent  on  grain  was  40c  a  hundred. 
Today  it  is  15  cents  a  hundred."  Minn.  State  Agricultural  Society,  Annual  Report  for 
1903,   p.  103,   delivered  by  James  J.  Hill,   Tan.  13,  1904. 

^Annual  Report  for  1881,   p.  13. 
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of  "its  prairie  lands  west  of  the  Minnesota,  timber  belt  as  far  as  the 
99th  meridian,  or  something  more  than  100  miles  west  of  the  Red 
River."^ 

All  of  the  Northern  Pacific  lands  were  in  the  southern  half  of  the 
valley.  But  the  St.  Paul,  oMinneapolis  and  Manitoba,  (the  reorgan- 
ized St.  Paul  and  Pacific)  offered  715,500  acres  of  land  in  Norman, 
Polk,  Marshall  and  Kittson  counties  along  the  St.  Vincent  branch, 
at  from  $6  to  $8  per  acre  as  late  as  1885.  At  that  time  ''The  rebate 
system  of  the  company,  which  allows  a  discount  of  three  dollars, 
being  two  and  a  half  per  acre  for  the  breaking  and  fifty  cents  per 
acre  for  cropping  three  quarters  of  the  land  purchased,  within  four 
years  of  the  time  of  sale,"  applied  in  the  counties  named  above.  The 
district  being  advertised  was  now^  the  north  half  of  the  valley. - 

From  the  time  the  Hill  interests  took  the  road  in  1879,  an  efifort 
was  made  to  secure  the  settlement  of  large  numbers  of  settlers,  each 
Vvith  a  small  farm.  As  late  as  1890  the  officers  reported  that  "The 
company  does  not  encourage  speculative  sales  in  large  bodies,  and 
purchasers  for  settlement  and  improvement  are  given  all  the  bene- 
fits of  the  best  rates  of  transportation  on  their  household  goods, 
farming  implements,  and  live  stock,  also  best  rates  of  fare  for  them- 
selves and  families  when  moving  on  to  their  lands. Notwithstand- 
ing this  policy  a  large  number  of  "bonanza"  farms — farms  of  several 
thousand  acres — were  established,  e.  g.  the  Lockhart,  Keystone, 
Buffington,  Reid  and  Hill  farms.  The  last  owned  by  the  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  Great  Northern  contains  many  thousand  acres  in  Hill 
township  and  vicinity  in  Kittson  county.  Many  other  farms  one 
section  or  more  in  size  were  opened  during  this  period.* 

AGRICULTURE. 

In  presenting  the  facts  concerning  the  growth  of  population  no 
statement  was  made  which  would  show  how  nearly  this  increase 
represented  the  growth  of  agricultural  products.  Excepting  extra- 
ordinary successes  or  failures,  we  may  generally  speak  of  these 
as  growing  hand  in  hand  in  any  limited  agricultural  area,  especially 
over  short  periods  of  time;  but  a  great  change  swept  over  the  Red 
River  valley.  Tt  has  been  noted  that  prior  to  1875  a  diversified  agri- 
culture was  practiced  ;  the  transition  to  a  one-crop  system  of  farm- 
ing was  now  rapid.  By  1879  the  production  of  wheat  in  the  valley 
counties  was  2,716,558  bushels. 


^The  Great  Northern  Pacific  ())aiii.,  1SS2),  42,  01  et  passim. 

"Annual  Report  of  Comm.  of  Statistics  for  1884,  314,  advertisement  written  I'eb. 
16,  1885. 

•■'Annual  Report  of  Statistics  of  .Minn,   for  1880,  148. 

■•Many  farmers  with  whom  the  writer  talked  took  advantage  of  tlie  rebate  system 
and  found  it  entirely  satisfactory.  'i'hey  were  fairly  treated  hy  the  railroad  company. 
This  does  not  mean  that  all  such  buyers  succeeded.  IMany  mort^aKcd  this  land  to_  get 
money  for  improvements,  bought  large  amounts  of  high  priced  machinery  on  time, 
and  rushed  the  land  into  crops  in  order  to  get  the  rebate.  Many  of  those  who  followed 
this  method  when  the  price  of  wheat  had  fallen  to  its  lowest  point,  failed,  in  fact  lost 
all,  others  saw  very  "hard  times,"  and  still  others  prospered. 
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The  transition  was  now  well  started ;  the  new  one-crop  system 
had  been  introduced  by  the  bonanza  farms  and  many  imitators  on  a 
smaller  scale.  N'ow  it  spread  rapidly  first  to  the  new  regions  and 
then  among  the  farmers  who  had  established  and  were  developing  a 
system  of  diversified  farming.  From  1880  to  1885  population  in- 
creased 279  per  cent.  Nbtwithstanding  the  fact  that  several  thou- 
sands of  this  increase  settled  in  towns,  we  find  that  work  animals 
increased  some  288  per  cent.,  somewhat  more  rapidly  than  the  total 
population,  and  milch  cows  254  per  cent. — being  at  a  lower  rate  than 
population.  But  the  quantity  of  wheat  increased  during  the  same 
time  at  least  645  per  cent.  The  true  significanse  of  this  is  seen  when 
we  note  that  whereas  in  1879  the  production  of  wheat  per  100  in- 
habitants was  between  4,500  and  5,000  bushels,  in  1884  it  was  about 
11,500  bushels.  The  total  production  in  the  valley  had  reached  ap- 
proximately 16,000,000  bushels.^ 

The  sudden,  almost  revolutionary,  increase  in  production  of  wheat 
was  only  accomplished  by  a  complete  readjustment  of  the  farming 
system.  The  farmers  now  bought  more  land,  purchased  equipment 
and  hired  great  numbers  of  laborers  by  the  day,  month  or  season. 
They  neglected  many  minor  crops  as  well  as  the  live-stock  industry, 
and  the  vegetable  garden,  each  man  was  enabled  to  accomplish  much 
more  than  formerly  by  improved  machines  and  farm  methods. 
These  were  the  three  most  significant  changes  in  the  system  which 
now  converted  hundreds  of  farms  into  wheat  producing  factories. 

Under  the  older  system  of  diversified  farming,  all  of  the  work 
Avas  done  by  the  farmer  and  his  family.  The  result  of  this  system 
was  that  the  amount  of  wheat  grown  depended  upon  how  much  could 
be  harvested  and  threshed  without  loss.  It  may  be  that  the  farmer 
could  have  plowed  double  the  amount  of  land  which  he  had  under 
cultivation ;  he  could  also  have  spread  the  seed  and  harrowed  the 
ground ;  but,  if  he  could  not  secure  the  crop  when  ripened,  his 
labor  and  capital  had  been  thrown  away.  But  under  that  system 
there  was  time  for  some  other  crops,  for  care  of  livestock  and 
vegetable  gardens. 

Under  the  new  system  the  farmer  would  put  to  wheat  all  the 
land  he  could  prepare,  and  depend  upon  getting  the  lumber-jacks  and 
other  laborers  who  flooded  the  district  during  harvest  and  threshing 
time  to  assist  him.  One  contemporaneous  writer  describes  the  change 
thus :  "Harvesting  begins  about  the  middle  of  July,  and  with  it  every- 
.  thing  takes  on  new  life.  Villages  which,  a  month  before,  looked 
devoid  of  life,  are  transformed,  almost  as  by  magic,  to  activity.  The 
whir  of  the  harvester  and  binder  is  heard  on  every  side.  Strangers 
come  in  such  numbers  that  the  hotels  are  incapable  of  providing 
sleeping  rooms.    I  never  saw  such  a  mixture  of  laborers.    A  man 

^Statistics  for  1879,  see  U.  S.  Census,  1880.  Agriculture,  pp.  194,  286-289,  158-9, 
258-61,  216,  145-6,  etc.  Statistics  for  counties  east  of  river,  see  Statistics  of  Minn., 
1885  (for  1884).  For  correctness  of  data  see  ibid,  p.  13.  It  was  advertised  that  the 
Hill  system  of  railroads  hauled  over  13,500,000  bushels  of  wheat  from  the  valley  in 
1884.     Country  Gentleman,   June  4,    1885,  473. 
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who  has  outrun  the  sheriff  of  his  own  county,  is  pretty  sure  to  be 
safe  here  while  harvest  lasts.  The  lumbermen  from  the  camps  of 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  are  enticed  by  the  prospect  of  fair  wages, 
and  prospectors,  who  have  found  a  poor  prospect  in  the  west,  stop 
here  to  earn  enough  to  carry  them,  back  home."-^  He  should  have 
added  that  hundreds  came  from  the  cities — the  poorest  class  of  farm 
labor — others  from  colleges,  and  most  important,  hundreds  of  others 
who  would  hire  out  for  a  season  in  order  to  get  a  small  amount  of 
cash  to  start  with  and  to  learn  the  business,  and  then  settle  on  land 
a  little  farther  out  but  yet  within  range  of  market,  for,  whereas 
''Formerly  the  people  were  the  pioneers  in  settling  the  new  country, 

 in  these  later  days  the  railroads  preceded  the  settler,  and 

make  frontier  life  more  than  tolerable  by  keeping  the  inhabitants 
within  easy  communication  with  the  world,  for  commercial  and 
social  purposes."-* 

But  hundreds  of  farmers  were  not  satisfied  to  turn  all  of  their 
land  to  the  production  of  wheat.  They  were  not  satisfied  with  their 
small  farms.  The  general  sentiment  was  that  ''A  section — 640  acres 
— just  makes  a  good  farm.''-^  And  it  was  trulv  advertised  that  "Not 
only  have  the  bonanza  farmers  put  under  cultivation  thousands  of 
contiguous  acres,  but  great  numbers  of  small  farmers  have  taken 
up  single  sections,  or  half  or  even  quarter  sections. But  the 
quarter  section  was  the  beginning,  not  the  goal.  Thousands  never 
reached  their  goal. 

Having  purchased  more  land,  all  would  probably  be  mortgaged  to 
buy  more  equipment  and  hire  more  men  to  assist  not  only  in 
harvest  and  threshing,  but  also  in  plowing,  seeding  and  harrowing, 
and  in  cutting  and  preparing  hay  for  working  animals  during  the 
year. 

Dr.  Levi  Stockbridge — ex-president  of  the  iMassachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College — while  at  Fargo,  in  1882,  said:  'What  under 
Heaven  are  you  thinking  of?  You  tell  me  you  are  growing,  on  the 
average,  about  40  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  on  this  Red  River 
valley  soil.  That  will  never  last."  For  this  little  indiscretion  he  got 
into  the  valley  papers  and  as  he  said  later,  "They  gave  me  the  awful- 
est  handling  I  ever  saw  a  person  get. "2'  The  average  farmer  did  not 
believe  that  he  could  afford  to  lay  wheat  land  down  to  pasture  for 
cattle,  or  to  sow  it  to  hay,  or  to  stop  in  the  midst  of  breaking  new 
land  for  the  next  crop  to  put  up  extra  hav  for  winter  use,  or  to  use 
his  land  to  cultivate  roots  or  corn  or  take  time  to  cultivate  them  if  he 
used  the  land  that  way.  He  could  not  spare  the  time  and  money 
to  build  stables  for  cattle  and  hogs,  or  buv  and  build  fences.  When 
he  hired  men  it  was  to  help  in  the  fields,  not  to  milk  cows,  feed 
calves,  hogs  and  steers  or  pick  weeds  in  a  vegetable  garden.    If  he 

'Country  Gentleman,  Tan.  10,  1882,  47.     Dakota  as  a  Farniinp  Country. 

^Country  Gentleman,   Tune  4,   1885,   47.S.     Agriculture  in  Northern  Dakota. 

•■'Countrv  Gentleman,    Dec\  fi ,   1S8P,.  078. 

^Country  Gentleman.   Tune  4,  188.').  473. 

'■'N,  Dak.  Dairymen's  Assoc.,   1801.     1st  Report,  .')0-.')2. 
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did  not  hire  men  this  took  time  "from  his  business/'  in  the  winter 
cattle  and  hogs  were  a  bother,  required  much  feed,  yielded  little  and 
took  his  time  from  caring  for  a  large  stock  of  working  animals,  and 
getting  up  wood  for  the  winter  use  and  for  the  next  summer. 

An  intelligent  observer  later  said :  "In  the  early  history  of  our 
state,  when  soil  conditions  assured  large  yields,  when  competition 
was  limited  and  high  prices  prevailed,  the  wheat  field  brought 
profitable  returns  and  the  farmer  could  not  be  induced  tO'  use  his 
land  for  anything  else.  We  raised  wheat,  we  bought  beef,  pork, 
butter,  eggs,  and  for  a  time  many  had  their  vegetables  shipped  by 
express  from  St.  Paul.   Wheat  was  the  money-maker."^ 

Or  we  may  put  the  case  a  little  more  strongly  thus  :  ''When  I 
came  to  this  country  (N.  Dak.)  in  1883,  everybody's  attention 
seemed  to  be  directed  to  the  raising  of  wheat.  No  cheese,  a  little 
butter  and  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  meat  consumed  by  the 
settlers,  was  produced  this  side  of  the  Red  River.  Tons  and 
tons  of  ham  and  shoulders  and  spiced  roll  and  pork  in  many  forms 
and  canned  meats  of  every  kind  ;  tons  of  cheese,  tons  of  butter  and 
butter  substitutes  were  handled  in  those  days  for  pounds  that  are 
sold  now.  Often  when  I  observed  the  immense  quantities  of  these 
things  that  were  being  hauled  out  into  the  country  by  the  farmers, 
I  have  wondered  whether  there  would  be  wheat  enough  raised  to 
pay  for  them ;  whether  the  imports  would  not  greatly  exceed  the  ex- 
ports when  the  account  came  to  be  balanced. 

While  it  is  a  fact  that  great  quantities  of  farm  produce  were 
brought  into  the  district,  this  was  largely  concentrated  in  the  large 
farm  sections.  Most  of  the  smaller  farmers  continued  to  produce 
enough  for  all  family  uses,  ut  even  the  smaller  farmers,  during  har- 
dest and  threshing,  often  bought  large  quantities  of  supplies  which 
could  have  been  produced  on  the  farm.  The  hired  help  demanded 
good  food  and  lots  of  it.  Where  vegetables  were  produced  on  the 
farm  the  work  about  the  garden  had  to  be  looked  after  largely  by 
the  wife  and  children  ;  the  cows,  calves,  pigs  and  poultry  were  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  the  same  members  of  the  family.  jBut  since  the 
small  boy  found  that  kind  of  work  very  irksome,  the  burden  fell 
most  heavily  upon  the  other  members. 

In  exceptional  cases  on  the  smaller  farms,  a  few  sheep  were  kept, 
sheared  to  get  the  wool  to  spin  at  home  to  get  fine  yarn  for  winter 
stockings,  socks,  mittens,  etc.,  for  members  of  the  family.  Many 
a  farmer's  wife  started  a  small  orchard,  had  a  good  variety  of 

^Third  meeting  of  N.  Dak.  Dairymens  Assoc.  (1897).  Address  by  J.  B.  Power,  p. 
G;  see  also  address  by  Prof.  T.  L.  Haecker,  of  Minn,  at  Second  Meeting-,   (1896)  110. 

^Third  meeting.  N.  Dak.  Dairymen's  Assoc.,  1897.    Address  by  W.  H.  Doughty,  38-9. 

^The  writer  of  this  monograph  began  the  transition  from  egg-gatherer  to  teamster 
at  about  nine  and  a  half  years  of  age.  When  the  grain  was  exceptionally  heavy  an 
extra  horse  or  team  was  hitched  ahead  of  the  others  on  the  harvester  and  often  placed 
in  charge  of  a  small  boy  who  thus  "rode  the  lead  horse."  The  regular  driver  managed 
his  team  of  three  horses  and  the  machine.  Two  small  boys  riding  horses  attached  to 
the  ends  of  a  ^'straw-bucking  pole"  were  often  employed  during  threshing  to  drag  the 
straw  away  from  the  rear  end  of  the  separator,  before  the  day  of  the  modern  "blowers." 
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berries  plums  and  currants  in  her  garden  and  probably  a  few  hives 
of  bees. 

In  addition  to  neglecting  all  other  crops  but  wheat  and  introducing 
hired  laborers — indeed  depending  largely  upon  them  for  the  profits 
of  the  year — the  farmer  depended  for  the  absolute  as  well  as  relative 
increased  production  of  that  cereal,  in  large  part  upon  better  and  in- 
creased utilization  of  equipment.  At  the  beginning  of  the  decade 
two  men  and  six  work  animals  with  two  single  plows,  each  cutting 
14  inches,  could  plow  from  5  to  6  acres  in  a  day.  At  the  end  of  the 
decade  one  man  with  a  gang  plow  (with  two  14  inch  cutting  shares) 
could  plow  as  much  land  with  four  animals  almost  as  easily.  In 
1875  the  two-horse  broad-cast  seeders  were  universally  used;  by 
1885  the  four  horse  drills,  at  first  11  or  12  feet  wide,  but  later  14  to 
16  feet,  were  gradually  being  introduced  into  the  spring  wheat 
districts.  The  drill  had  practically  supplanted  the  seeder  in  winter 
wdieat  districts  prior  to  1875.  By  1885  the  four  horse  harrow  was  in 
common  use.  Thus  by  this  latter  date  one  man  regularly  drove  four 
horses  whether  on  plow,  harrovv^  or  drill. 

If  a  farmer  had  40  acres  in  field  grains  he  had  to  have  a  combined 
harvester  and  self-binder,  even  tho  it  cost  him  $235.  Hie  might 
use  it  only  the  four  days  necessary  on  his  home  farm,  or  in  excep- 
tional cases  assist  a  neighbor.  As  quickly  as  possible  he  prepared 
for  wheat  on  each  quarter  section  100  to  125  acres,  and  cut  it  with 
the  one  machine.  The  interest  on  the  investment  was  as  great  in  the 
first  case  as  in  the  second  (about  $20)  ;  repairs  and  oil  were  a 
little  greater  in  the  second  case ;  depreciation  differed  but  little  for 
the  following  season :  improvements  were  being  made  so  rapidly  that 
every  few  years  the  progressive  farmer  would  "turn  in"  the  old 
machine  for  a  mere  penny,  no  matter  how  little  worn,  in  exchange 
for  a  new  machine.  It  was,  therefore,  good  economy  to  use  each 
machine  to  its  utmost  capacity '  each  year. 

Altho  important  savings  resulted  from  better  utilization  of  the 
machine,  there  were  important  changes  in  the  machine  itself.  By 
the  late  seventies  the  Marsh  harvester  with  the  endless  canvas  aprons 
was  universally  used  in  the  valley.  The  binders  were  attached  to 
these  and  by  1880  successful  packers — not  quite  in  their  modern, 
improved  form — had  been  put  on  all  machines.  Until  1879  the  wire 
binder  was  the  one  which  was  generally  accepted  as  the  best  to  date. 
The  wire  binder  was  generally  accepted  by  the  wheat  growers  as 
a  thoro  success.  Their  object  was  to  get  the  grain  cut  and  bound 
with  one  operation,  thus  saving  the  grain  successfully  and  at  the 
same  time  saving  the  lal^or  of  several  nicn.  Nor  did  the  thresher- 
men  make  any  serious  complaint.  The  band-cutters  used  a  scissors- 
like  tool  made  for  the  purpose  and  the  wire  went  into  the  separator 
with  the  straw — as  doc  the  twine  at  present — and  no  damage  was 
done  to  the  machine. 
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But  the  wire  binder  had  no  sooner  been  pronounced  a  success 
by  the  producers  of  wheat  who  had  introduced  this  factory  system, 
than  a  cry  of  alarm  arose  from  other  interested  parties.  In  very 
exceptional  cases  a  cow  was  found  to  have  died  after  eating  straw 
in  which  short  pieces  of  the  wire  were  found  and  immediately  many 
deaths  were  referred  to  that  cause.  This  was  a  force  outside  of 
the  district  where  cattle  were  important  as  a  part  of  the  farmer's 
business/  but  not  in  the  Red  River  valley  where  cattle  were  few 
and  far  between,  and  where  thev  seldom  were  left  to  depend  on 
straw. ^ 

The  real  fight  was  put  up  by  the  Minnesota  millers.  Agitation 
against  the  wire  in  the  wheat  had  reached  such  a  pitch  by  1878  that 
the  Minnesota  Millers'  Association  passed  resolutions  to  the  effect 
that  grain  in  which  wire  was  found  would  be  docked  10c  per  bushel. 
This  was  the  final  and  fatal  blow.  It  was  urged  that  "something 
must  be  done  to  get  rid  of  this  wire  or  our  stones,  bolting  cloth  and 
brush  machines  will  be  spoiled."^  The  millers  complained  that  the 
wire,  cut  up  into  small  pieces,  fell  on  the  buhrs  and  damages  the 
face  of^ these ;  that  "from  the  buhrs  it  goes  to  the  bolts,  cutting  hun- 
dreds of  small  holes  in  the  cloth,  thereby  making  specky  flour."* 

The  Minnesota  millers  carried  the  fight  against  the  wire  binders 
into  neighboring  states.  At  the  Illinois  Miller's  Association  meeting 
(1878)  it  was  admitted  that  great  injury  was  done  to  machinery, 
and  samples  or  short,  sharp  pieces  of  wire  were  exhibited  which  had 
been  found  in  the  straw  piles,  in  chaff,  among  cleaned  grain  ready 
for  milling,  and  finally  in  flour  and  in  bread.  But  the  millers  in 
convention  insisted  that  the  damage  would  not  be  great,  feared  that 
they  could  not  win  against  farmers  and  manufacturers  of  machinery, 
feared  most  of  all  that,  if  the  agitation  was  increased,  the  people 
would  get  scared  and  discriminate  against  northwestern  flour.  They 
urged  that  no  action  be  taken  but  decided  to  try  to  find  a  way  to 
separate  the  wire  from  the  grain  or  flour.  The  Wisconsin  Millers' 
Association  took  similar  action.  Minnesota  was  left  to  carry  on 
the  fight.5 

At  least  three  feasible  solutions  to  the  difliculty  were  presented. 
Millers  were  urged  to  clean  their  grain  before  grinding.  Farmers 
were  advised  to  draw  the  wire  bands  aside  when  cut  and  not  let 
them  enter  the  machine.  These  suggestions  were  both  good  theoret- 
ically but  failed  in  practice  or  were  too  expensive.  The  third  remedy 
was  to  abolish  the  use  of  wire.  Whereas  a  decade  earlier  twine  was 
impossible  on  account  of  price  and  a  satisfactory  binder  had  not  been 
invented,  by  1879,  both  objections  had  disappeared.  The  materials 
for  twine  were  now  available  and  coiild  be  secured  by  the  farmers 

^Letter  from  Iowa  to  Northwestern  Miller,   December  6,   1878,  3. 

2Ibid.,    November  22,    1878.  6. 

^Northwestern   Miller,    November   29,    1878.  2. 

4Ibid.,   December  6,   1878.  3. 
/    ^Ibid. ,   December  20,   1878,   3;  The  Prairie  Farmer,   Chicago,   and  other  farm  papers 
took  up  the  discussion.    The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  et  al.,  entered  the  fight. 
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at  reasonable  prices.  John  P.  Appleby  began  again  to  experiment 
with  twine  binders  in  1875-6 ;  and  by  1879  practically  the  modern 
binder-head  had  been  perfected.  Before  1885  the  twine  binder  had 
almost  absolutely  displaced  the  wire  binder.  Those  which  remained 
gradually  disappeared,  not  because  of  the  threat  of  Minnesota  Millers 
to  cut  the  price  of  their  wheat,  but  because  a  new  and  better  machine 
was  offered.^ 

The  straw  burning  engine  was  a  success  at  the  beginning  of  the 
decade.  By  1885  the  traction  engine  had  come  into  use.  Before 
this  had  been  accomplished,  the  work-animals  had  to  be  brot  from 
the  bundle  and  grain  wagons  to  draw  the  engine,  separator,  etc. 
Moving  from  one  part  of  the  field  to  another  was  comparatively 
slow :  it  was  also  expensive.  A  crew  of  twenty  men  drawing  from 
$2.00  to  $4.00  or  even  $5.00  a  day  were  idle  during  the  moving. 
With  the  traction  engine  the  niiove  was  quickly  made  without  the  aid 
of  extra  men  or  teams  and  when  the  new  field  was  reached,  loads 
of  bundles  were  ready  to  be  fed  to  the  machine. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  decade  under  consideration  (1875-1885) 
a  diversified  agriculture  was  rapidly  being  developed.  Some  of 
the  reasons  for  that  fact  are  as  follows:  (1)  Large  quantities  of 
wheat  were  being  produced  nearer  to  the  central  markets  both  for 
use  in  this  country  and  for  export.  Land  in*those  districts  had  not 
yet  taken  on  a  high  exchange  value.  (2)  The  Red  River  valley  had 
not  yet  been  extensively  advertised  as  being  especially  fitted  for  the 
production  of  cereals;  altho  its  capacity  had  been  proved.  (3)  Fol- 
lowing the  Sioux  difficulties  of  1862-65  and  unfavorable  reports  at 
the  time  of  the  Jay  Cooke  failure,  1872-5,  the  district  was  not  in 
favor  and  the  large  frontier  movement  held  to  the  south.  (4)  Lack 
of  transportation  facilities  to  1871,  and  financial  difficulties  of  the 
roads  for  the  next  few  years  were  drawbacks.  (5)  High  freight 
rates  prevented  rapid  importation  of  equipment  and  exportation  of 
agricultural  produce.  (6)  The.  necessity  of  building  warm  homes 
and  of  producing  a  great  variety  of  products  for  home  use  made 
it  difficult  to  specialize  in  one  cereal  crop.  (7)  Lack  of  capital  by  the 
typical  immigrant  who  seeks  a  frontier  home,  and  indeed  by  fron- 
tiersmen as  a  class,  and  the  high  rates  of  interest,  made  purchase 
of  equipment  on  a  large  scale  and  specialized  production  impossible. 
(8)  Labor  seeking  employment  for  wages  does  not  frequent  the 
frontier  in  large  numbers  until  their  presence  is  wanted  enough  to 
demand  extensive  advertising.  (9)  Oppression  by  the  grasshoppers 
during  the  first  years  of  settlement  encouraged  diversification. 

With  a  clear  vision  of  the  status  in  1875  and  the  reasons  for  the 
conditions  described,  and  with  the  facts  before  us  which  show  a 
complete  change  in  the  agricultural  organization  in  1884,  we  may 
well  try  to  answer  the  question  what  made  this  new  order  of  things 


'For  pictures  of  some  of  the  machinies  in  use  in  the  middle  eighties  see  1st  Minn. 
Institute  Annual,  pp.  47,   112,   155,  etc. 
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possible,  indeed,  what  forced  this  new  system  into  existence?  (1) 
Cheap  land  is  a  primary  force  and  the  general  government  had 
reached  the  most  liberal  period  in  her  land  policy  at  this  time.  The 
peculiar  financial  straits  in  which  the  railroad  companies  found 
themselves  placed  their  lands  before  the  public  on  much  the  same 
footing.  ^  (3)  The  composition  of  the  soil  the  topography,  the  precip- 
itation, the  climate,  indeed  the  factors  recounted  in  chapters  two  and 
three  of  this  study  were  advantages  which  little  of  the  then  free 
lands  could  offer.    (3)  Advertising  was  a  special  force.   The  district 
lent  itself  readily  to  being  boomed  as  the  "Nile  Valley  of  the  Ameri- 
con  Continent,"  'The  Land  of  No.  1  Hard  Wheat,"  etc.    Railroad  ' 
Companies  and  Bonanza  farms  placed  it  in  the  limelight.    (4)  Large 
amounts  of  eastern  money  seeking  investment  resulted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  excellent  transportation  facilities ;  these  now  pushed 
ahead  of  settlement — led  the  way.    (5)  A  very  great  demand  for 
American  flour,  especially  for  the  new  "Patent"  flour  made  from  the 
No.  1  Hard  spring  wheat  resulted  in  an  extraordinary  high  price 
for  the  wheat — especially  when  we  consider  the  new,  cheap  methods 
of  production.    (6)  A  great  flood  of  immigrants  from  the  agricul- 
tural districts  of  highly  civilized  northern  countries  were  looking 
for  opportunities  to  establish  homes  in  this  country ;  they  were  am- 
bitious to  become  farmers — landowners — ^and  hence  were  attracted 
to  this  region.    (7)  A  large  number  of  young  people  from  other 
northern  states  of  the  Union  were  moved  by  like  motives  and  cast 
their  lot  in  this  new  district.    The  wheat  industry  was  suffering 
in  older  districts  and  many  old  wheat  growers  sought  greener 
fields.    (8)  A  pre-requisite  of  success,  a  large  supply  of  labor 
available  for  the  period  when  wanted  and  who  vanished  with  the 
end  of  the  working  season  and  therefore  were  not  an  expense 
during  the  dull  seasons  of  the  year,  was  forthcoming  from  lumber 
camps,  etc.    Thus  a  very  cheap  labor  supply  was  accessible ;  wages 
were  comparatively  high  while  the  men  were  actually  at  work,  but 
that  was  for  only  a  few  long  days.    (9)  The  increasing  price  of 
land  farther  east,  and  the  comparatively  low  freight  rates  made 
the  older  wheat  growing  districts  practically  non-competitors,  or 
set  a  marginal  cost  of  production  at  such  a  high  point  that  the 
profit  in  the  Red  River  valley  was  exceptionally  great.    (10)  The 
fact  that  the  soil  in  the  older  districts  was  depreciating  when  com- 
pared with  the  new  and  fertile  fields  of  the  Red  River  valley  was 
generally  noted  as  a  potent  force.    (11)  A  chance  element  also 
entered  here;   after  1875  the  grasshoppers  left  the  district  and 
no  new  enemy  to  cereal  production  took  their  place.    In  the  older 
districts  the  Hessian-fly,  chinch-bug,  army-worm,  birds  and  locusts, 
rust,  blight,  smut,  etc.,  prevailed  and  the  yield  of  wheat  was 
necessarily  low,  while  the  cost  of  production  per  acre  increased  on 
account  of  increasing  land  values.    (12)  The  opportune  perfec- 
tion or  invention  of  all  the  various  time-saving  machinery  and 
other  equipment  necessary  to  successfully  carry  on  this  branch  of 
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the  agricultural  industry  just  at  the  time  that  the  area  under 
consideration  was  reached  by  the  advancing  frontier  was  a  force, 
the  value  of  which  cannot  be  easily  estimated.  Fifty  years  of  ex- 
periment, invention  and  improvement,  together  with  rapid  west- 
ward strides,  brought  us  to  the  Red  River  valley  with  modern 
labor-saving  machinery  with  which  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity. .  Other  minor  forces  could  be  mentioned  here,  but  the 
writer  believes  these  to  be  the  most  important,  as  they  are  the 
reasons  given  by  old  settlers  for  the  change  which  took  place  and 
for  their  success. 

If  production  of  wheat  declined  in  some  districts  during  this 
period,  it  was  not  on  account  of  the  competition  of  the  bonanza 
farms  or  the  general  farming  system  introduced  into  the  Red 
River  valley;  it  was  because  of  soil  exhaustion,  ravages  of  the 
various  enemies  of  agriculture,  greater  profitableness  of  other 
crops,  etc.  But  during  this  period  many  older  districts  saw  a 
brief  revival  of  a  semi-dead  industry.  Wheat  prices  were  very 
high,  they  were  close  to  good  markets,  and  freight  was  a  small 
item.  But  while  these  older  districts  could  pay  rent,  average  in- 
terest, average  w^ages  and  reap  a  fair  profit,  the  Red  River  valley 
farmers  were  reaping  a  large  net  surplus  over  cost  of  production. 

To  the  investor  who  had  put  his  money  in  stock  or  bonds,  ex- 
changed this  for  land  and  now  had  a  competent  hired  manager, 
this  surplus  was  truly  a  net  profit  and  was  each  year  drawn  from 
the  valley  or  invested  in  more  land.  But  to  the  average  farmer 
this  surplus  was  not  a  net  profit.  He  had  little  or  no  timber  on 
his  land ;  he  therefore,  felt  that  a  small  part  of  the  accumulated 
richness  must  be  reaped  from  the  soil,  exchanged  for  lumber,  etc., 
and  again  stored  up  on  the  farm  in  buildings.  He  had  roads  and 
bridges  to  build ;  churches  and  schools  to  establish ;  expensive 
equipment  to  furnish  means  of  successful  farming,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  a  family  of  children  to  rear  and  educate.  These  farmers 
might  have  sold  bonds  in  order  to  get  money  with  which  to  build 
roads,  bridges,  churches  and  schools ;  they  might  have  secured 
equipment,  building  material,  etc.,  by  giving  chattel  mortgages. 
This  was  not  their  way  of  doing  business.  They  scraped  from 
the  store  house  of  ages  the  most  immediately  available  of  the  re- 
sources of  nature — some  of  the  surface  elements  of  fertility.  Some 
of  these  they  sent  from  the  valley  and  received  in  return  other 
elements  from  other  districts,  building  material  and  farm  imple- 
ments of  all  kinds  necessary  in  the  districts,  as  well  as  livestock, 
road-graders,  etc.  If  ''fair  exchange  is  no  robbery,"  these  pioneers 
are  to  be  applauded.  They  met  nature  decked  with  jewels;  they 
did  not  use  these  in  riotous  living,  but  gave  of  the  best  strength 
of  their  young  manhood,  faced  all  the"  trials  of  frontier  life,  seized 
wild  nature  and  moulded  the  raw  material  into  available  form  or 
exchanged  it  for  factors  not  available  in  the  district.  From  tlieir 
strength  and  raw  nature  they  Iniilt  u])  a  civilization,  unencuni])crcd, 
free  from  obligation  to  the  outside  world.  They  had  received, 
but  had  given  in  return. 
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COST  OF  PRODUCING  WHEAT  IN  THE  RED  RIVER 
VALLEY,  LARGE  vs.  SMALL  FARMS. 

By  the  time  three  crops  had  been  produced  on  the  first  of  the 
bonanza  farms  in  the  valley  the  people  of  the  world  were  advised 
that  wheat  was  being  raised  at  from  $0.35  to  $0.40  per  bushel.^ 
During  this  period  the  yield  had  been,  on  the  average,  from  20  to 
25  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  cost  per  acre  (aside  from  the  first 
breaking)  was  less  than  $8.50.^  The  agent  located  on  the  Grandin 
farm  advertised  that  ''The  cost  of  making  the  crop  would  not 
exceed  $8.50  per  acre.  Using  their  own  teams  and  owning  every- 
thing, would  give  them  a  profit  on  this  figure."^  But  to  be  on  the 
safe  side  he  added  $1.00  per  acre  as  interest  on  the  money  advanced 
until  the  crop  could  be  sold,  on  permanent  outlay,  etc.  $9.50,  it 
was  noted,  would  allow  good  interest  and  profits  on  investment  in 
lands  and  equipment.  With  a  yield  of  25  bushels,  the  wheat  cost 
$0.38  per  bushel*  * 

Mr.  Dalrymple  estimated  land  at  $12.00  per  acre  (which  five 
years  earlier  cost  but  a  few  cents)  and  allowed  interest  at  the  rate 
of  6  per  cent.,  $0.72 ;  taxes  and  rates,  $0.10 ;  buildings  and  equip- 
ment, $10,00  per  acre,  at  10  per  cent,  $0.10 ;  labor,  seed  and  board 
for  plowing,  seeding  and  harrowing,  $4.50  per  acre;  labor,  board 
and  running  expenses  for  harvesting,  shocking  and  threshing,  $3.00 
per  acre;  total,  $8.42  per  acre.  At  20  bushels  per  acre,  the  aver- 
age cost  would  be  $0.42  per  bushel;  but,  Mr.  Dalrymple  said,  the 
production  had  exceeded  20  bushels  and  the  expenses  had  been 
below  the  estimate,  and  he  had  produced  the  cereal  for  four  years 
at  an  average  of  $0.35  per  bushel.^  The  average  of  the  lowest 
prices  for  No.  1  wheat  in  Minneapolis  for  the  last  four  months  of 
the  year  1879  was  $0.99^  per  bushel,  and  the  highest  price  dur- 
ing the  same  months,  $1.10^  per  bushel.  These  are  the  months 
in  which  spring  wheat  is  marketed.^  Subtracting  the  freight  rates 
to  Minneapolis,  and  assuming  no  rebates,  the  profit  per  bushel 
would  be  from  $0.51  to  $0.62  per  bushel  or  (at  20  bushels  per 
acre)  from  $10.00  to  $12.00  per  acre  above  fair  interest  on  all  land 
and  equipment. 

^In  discussing  the  cost  of  producing  wheat  we  have  assumed  the  viewpoint  of  the 
farmer  or  producer.  The  question  before  the  farmer  of  a  district  is,  what  is  the  mini- 
mum price  for  which  we  can  sell  our  wheat,  without  a  loss?  The  cost,  then,  must  in- 
clude all  items  which  enter  the  farmer's  account,  e.  g. ,  taxes,  insurance,  deprecia- 
tion fund,  rent,  interest,   wages,  etc. 

^See  references  on  page  978;  also  Country  Gentleman,   1879,  9. 

3Ibid.,  83. 

^Country  Gentleman,  1880,  19;  Harper's,  60:  535;  but  Harper's  60:  806  and  Gt.  Nor. 
Pac. ,   (Pam.  1882)  35,   et  al.,  give  lower  estimates. 
^London  Times,  Weekly  Ed.,  October  31,  1879,  14. 
^Annual   Report  Minneapolis   Chamber  of  Commerce,    1905,  38. 
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The  demand  came  from  without  for  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
cost  of  production.  If  the  facts  were  as  advertised,  to-wit  (as 
the  superintendent  of  one  farm  remarked  after  telling  of  his  suc- 
cess in  1878),  "from  the  above  you  can  draw  your  own  conclusions; 
we  are  well  satisfied  with  results  so  far  and  will  push  enlargement 
as  rapidly  as  we  can.  We  neither  know  nor  care  what  other 
people  expect  to  realize  from  wheat  farming;  at  the  figures  given 
you,  the  percentage  of  gain  is  so  far  better  than  any  income  we 
can  expect  from  eastern  investment,  we  will  not  be  discouraged 
even  if  we  occasionally  meet  with  loss  of  an  entire  crop ;  the  mar- 
gins on  ordinary  average,  to  say  nothing  of  good  years,  is  large 
enough  to  carry  a  good  many  losses"^ — money  would  be  easily 
gotten  to  develop  the  district  and  enter  bonanza  farming. 

Detailed  accounts  were  published  telling  of  the  wonders  being 
performed.  A  representative  analysis  which  was  widely  quoted  is 
as  follows : 

Per  acre. 

Plowing  2^  acres  per  day,  wages  $20  per  m.,  $0.77  per  day  $0.31 


Interest  on  team  $375,  harness  $25,  plow  $50  ($450)   .022 

Wear  and  tear,  25  per  cent,  on  outfit  112 

Board,  man  per  day,  20  cents ;  team,  45  cents  26 

Stable  men's  labor  and  board  20 

(''Stable  men's  labor,  wear  and  tear  and  interest  on  team 
and  harness  for  one  year  included.") 
Sowing  35  acres  per  day,  wages  $20  per  m.,  $0.77  per  day.  .  .022 

Board,  man  per  day,  20  cents;  team,  45  cents  019 

Wear  and  tear  on  seeder  $55,  25  per  cent  039 

Interest  on  same  at  10  per  cent  002 

Harvesting  (wire  or  cord  binder)   50 

Harvesting  15  acres  per  day,  wages  $20  per  m.,  $0.77  per 

day   051 

Board,  man  per  day,  25  cents;  team,  50  cents  05 

Wear  and  tear  on  reaper,  $250,  25  per  cent  416 

Interest  on  reaper  $250,  at  10  per  cent  16 

Shocking,  man,  $0.77  per  day,  10  acres,  board  25  cents  102 

Thrashing,  25  men  at  $2.00  per  day,  40  acres    1.25 

Board,  25  men  at  25  cents  per  day,  40  acres  156 

Interest  and  wear  and  tear  on  thrasher  and  engine   .100 

Marketing  man,  77  cents ;  board,  20  cents ;  board  of  team, 

45  cents;  4  acres,  per  day  325 

Freight,  13  cents  per  bushel,  20  bushels  per  acre   2.600 

-  Incidentals,  including  interest  and  wear  and  tear  on  per- 
manent investment    2.000 


Total  cost  per  acre   $8,696 


'Country  Gentleman,   1879,  83. 
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Allowing  $1.00  for  seed,  it  was  urged  that  yvheat  could  be  landed 
in  Chicago  at  a  total  cost  of  $0.48  per  bushel  and  pay  ''ten  per 
cent,  interest  on  the  whole  investment  for  land,  improvements, 
machinery,  tools  and  stock,  and  also  twenty-five  per  cent,  for  wear 
and  tear  of  tools,  machinery  and  stock. 

With  wheat  selling  at  double  the  cost  of  the  product  laid  down 
in  Chicago,  men  with  money  and  equipment,  after  seeing  such 
analysis  as  the  above,  rushed  to  the  field  to  get  the  other  factor, 
land.  But  let  us  examine  the  cost  schedule  and  try  to  see  how 
correct  it  is.  A  total  of  the  first  four  items  gives  $0,704  as  the 
cost  of  plowing  per  acre.  It  assumes  a  single  14-inch  plow  drawn 
by  a  team  of  animals  in  charge  of  one  man.  The  value  of  the 
equipment  is  $450.00;  the  wages  of  the  man  $20.00  per  month. 
It  assumes  that  the  plow  is  used  every  day  in  the  month,  that  each 
day  18  miles  are  traveled  and  that  the  plow  cuts  a  full  furrow  at 
all  times.  It  does  not  allow  for  board  for  man  or  beast,  or  wages 
for  man,  or  interest  and  depreciation  for  equipment  when  these 
are  not  actually  at  work. 

There  are  four  Sundays  in  the  average  month  and  an  average 
of  four  rainy  days  is  conservative ;  this  leaves  22  work  days  for 
man  and  equipment.  If  the  soil  is  not  too  wet  or  too  dry,  a  14- 
inch  plow  cutting  a  full  furrow  can  be  drawn  18  miles  a  day  by  a 
good  team  and  will  plow  2^  acres.  Under  unfavorable  condi- 
tions less  than  18  miles  will  be  travelled,  or  a  narrower  furrow 
will  be  cut ;  under  very  favorable  conditions  20  miles  may  be 
covered  and  deficiencies  made  up.  Under  average  conditions  55 
acres  may  be  plowed  in  the  month  with  one  such  unit  of  equipment. 
This  is  a  high  average. 

Counting  wages  for  the  month,  $20.00  for  the  teamster;  board 
for  the  man,  20  cents  a  day  for  30  days,  $6.00 ;  board  for  team,  45 
cents  a  day  for  30  days,  $13.50;  interest  on  equipment,  estimated 
value  being  $450.00,  at  10  per  cent.,  for  one  month,  $3.75 ;  wear 
and  tear  on  the  equipment  at  25  per  cent,  per  annum,  $8.33;  a 
total  cost  for  the  month  of  $51.58.  If  55  acres  are  plowed,  the 
cost  per  acre  is  $0,938,  being  33  1-3  per  cent,  or  $0,234  more  than 
the  published  account- 
But  this  estimate  is  not  satisfactory.  The  wages  assigned  to  the 
man  per  month  are  reasonable;  so,  too,  the  value  placed  upon 
horses  and  other  equipment;  but  the  charge  for  board  is  unreason- 
ably low.  $0.20  a  day  assumes  that  men  can  be  boarded  at  $6.00 
per  month.  One  of  the  lowest  general  averages  the  writer  has  seen 
is  $0.37^  per  day,  which  raises  the  board  for  the  month  to  $11.25. 
Probably  the  items  of  depreciation  and  interest  are  more  at  fault. 
The  plow  is  used  one  month  in  the  year  a.nd  lies  idle  nearly  eleven; 
to  assign  interest  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum  amounts 
to  $5.00  in  the  year,  but  for  one  month  only  41  cents,  or  less  than 
one  per  cent,  per  acre.    But  we  must  allow  interest  for  the  entire 


1  Atlantic   Mionthly,    1880,  35. 
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year,  $5.00.  A  different  problem  meets  us  in  considering  the 
interest  and  depreciation  of  the  other  parts  of  the  equipment — 
horses  and  harness-  These  are  used  in  other  parts  of  the  work 
at  other  seasons  and  should  be  charged  to  these  operations,  but  an 
examination  of  the  above  schedule  does  not  show  that  they  have 
been  so  charged.  Then  again,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  charge  to  the 
plowing  interest  and  depreciation  during  the  period  of  plowing 
alone.  During  the  seasons  of* the  year  in  which  the  equipment  is 
not  employed,  the  animals  must  be  fed  and  cared  for,  and  the 
entire  equipment  is  growing  older  and  gradually  depreciating;  the 
objects  represent  a  permanent  investment,  and  interest  and  de- 
preciation funds  must  therefore  be  set  aside  for  the  idle  months 
and  part  of  this  must  be  charged  to  the  plowing  account. 

Probably  enough  has  been  said  to  show  how  unsatisfactory  the 
best  estimates  of  that  time  were.  Professor  Brewer  showed  in 
the  Census  (1880)  "the  practical  impossibility  of  giving  the  pre- 
cise data  as  to  cost  of  each  separate  crop  in  mixed  agriculture,"^ 
and  might  have  done  the  same  as  regards  the  various  operations  in 
any  one  industry.  He  estimated  the  average  cost  of  common 
stubble  plowing  to  be  about  $1.50  per  acre.  This  is  certainly  more 
nearly  correct  than  $0,704  or  $0,938.  The  estimates  given  for  the 
other  items  are  equally  unsatisfactory,  therefore  need  not  detain 
us. 

It  is  admitted  by  the  writers  of  the  latest  study  on  this  subject 
that  "The  exact  cost  of  producing  farm  products,  the  capital  re- 
quired for  various  types  of  agriculture,  the  net  profit  in  various 
types  of  agriculture,  the  cost  of  man  and  horse  labor  on  farms, 
and  many  other  important  basic  facts  are  as  yet  unknown  to  a 
majority  of  farmers  and  even  to  the  technical  agricultural  workers 
and  investigators."^  And  yet  we  may  get  sufficient  data  from 
investigations  which  have  been  made  to  form  a  basis  for  this  study. 
Three  attempts  of  some  scope  have  been  made  to  ascertain  the 
cost  of  producing  wheat,  from  which  the  following  table  is  com- 
piled 


L 

K 

J 

I 

H 

G 

F 

E 

D 

C 

B 

A 

.913 
1.109 
.269 
.504 
.129 
1.100 

Seed  value  

Seeding  

.696 
1.496 

.450 
1.011 

.203 
1.230 

.673 
1.363 
.317 
.742 
.195 
1.139 

.775 
1.08J 
.n98 
.652 
.1X0 

.m 

.826 
1.476 
.388 
.880 
.204 
1.263 

.723 
1.448 
.406 
.561 
.189 
1.310 

.763 
1.110 
.263 
.646 
.215 
.969 

.87 
1.64 
.39 

.95 
1.65 
.35 

.91 
1.69 
.42 

97 
1.65 
.38 

.831 
1.329 
.34H 

Shocking  

1.05 
1.19 

1.20 
1.02 

5.17 

1  00 
1.42 

1.22 
1.02 

.121 
1.325 

Total  

5. 086 

4.429 

4.200 

5.038 

4.637 

3.966 

5.14 

5.44 

5.24 

4.46-2 

4.024 

lU.  S.  Census,  1880.    Agriculture,  Cereals,  57-8. 

2U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Bull.  No.  48  (1906),  20, 
^(a)  Cost  of  producing  wheat  on  a  large  farm  in  Norman  county,  1902-4,  U.  S. 
Dep't  of  Ag.,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Bulletin  No.  48  (1906),  p.  54;  (b)  Cost  of 
producing  on  a  group  of  small  farms,  stacking  included,  ibid;  c,  d,  e  and  f,  represent 
an  investigation  made  by  the  U.  S.  Government  in  1893-4  for  the  season  1S93,  30,000 
farmers  submitted  estimates  from  various  parts  of  the  United  States;  c.  represents 
the  average  from  Minnesota  and  d.  for  North  Dakota;  4,000  experts  submitted  like 
estimates;  e.  reprecents  Minnesota  and  f.  North  Dakota.  Report  of  Statistician  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  ATarch,  1894,  108-11;  g. ,  h.,  i.,  j.,  k.  and  1.  represent 
estimates   in   Cass,    Grand   Forks,    Pembina,    Richland,    Traill   and   Walsh  respectively, 
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The  first  item — seed  grain — is  a  variable  which  depends  more 
upon  the  markets  of  the  world  and  freight  rates  than  upon  local 
conditions,  and  which  in  normal  years  represents  about  one-eighth 
of  the  cost  of  producing  the  crop.  •  From  1880  to  1884,  inclusive, 
the  average  value  of  hard  wheat  on  the  MinneapoHs  market  for 
March  and  April  (seeding  months)  was  $1,114,  from  1885  to 
1888,  inclusive,  it  was  $0,806,  from  1889  to  1892,  inclusive,  it  was 
$0,932,  and  from  1893  to  1896  it  was  $0,625  per  bushel.  Seed 
grain  for  1892  would  cost  the  farmer,  if  he  bought  on  the  open 
market,  100  per  cent,  more  than  for  1896,  always  considering  the 
same  variety  and  same  quantities.^  But  there  are  other  fluctua- 
tions in  this  item.  Not  only  do  similar  quantities  and  kinds  of 
seed  vary  from  time  to  time,  there  are  different  varieties,  e.  g.. 
Blue  Stem,  Durham,  Scotch  Fife,  etc.,  each  of  which  has  a  dif- 
ferent value;  and  different  grades  of  the  same  variety  have  dif- 
ferent values.  Different  quantities  of  the  different  varieties  are 
sowed.  A  farmer  who  would  use  ''a  bushel  and  a  peck"  of  Scotch 
Fife  would  probably  sow  two  bushels  of  Macaroni.  Another 
variation  is  found  between  farmers ;  the  quantity  sown  of  the  same 
variety  often  varies  50  per  cent.  Then,  too,  different  kinds  of  soil 
require  different  amounts  of  seed;  and  the  farmer  does  not  use 
the  same  amount  of  seed  with  the  drill  as  he  did  with  the  broad- 
cast seeder.  If  seed  is  sowed  in  cold,  damp  soil  in  the  spring,  less 
seed  is  wanted  than  if  sowed  in  dry,  warm  soil.  In  the  first  case 
it  will  "stool"  or  "tiller"  sufficiently  to  cover  the  ground,  while 
in  the  second  case  only  one  stalk  will  grow  from  each  seed,  result- 
ing in  a  very  thin  stand  of  grain.  Some  farmers  have  fanning- 
mills  (winnowing  machines)  and  carefully  select  their  seed;  others 
do  not  take  this  precaution  and  have  weedy  fields  or  spend  more 
time  in  weeding  the  grain  than  the  first  did  in  cleaning  the  seed. 
Careful  selection  of  seed  will  result  in  a  better  crop,  but  the  cost 
per  acre  is  greater.  If,  therefore,  we  estimate  cost  of  production 
of  wheat  in  terms  of  acres,  we  must  expect  to  have  this  item  vary 
as  much  as  200  per  cent. ;  100  per  cent,  of  variation  would  be 
common-place. 

The  costs  of  preparing  the  ground  for  seeding,  and  of  plowing 
the  grain  vary,  in  the  data  given  above,  from  $1.37  in  Cass  county 
in  1893  to  $1.95  in  Walsh  county  in  the*  same  year,  and  to  $2.11 
in  the  same  year  for  the  state  of  North  Dakota,  according  to  the 
United  States  government's  estimate.  An  average  of  these  reports 
would  show  the  cost  of  these  operations  as  $1.86.  This  is  doubt- 
less considerably  less  than  in  the  period  ten  years  earlier.  Mr. 
Dalrymple's  estimate  of  $3.00  was  probably  as  near  as  we  can  say. 
Fifteen  years  had  witnessed  a  change  from  single  plows  with  three 
horses  to  gang  plows  with  four  or  five  horses,  saving  the  cost 

covering  a  total  of  about  67,500  acres  reported,  of  the  cost  of  producing  wheat  in 
1893,  to  the  North  Dakota  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Labor,  Biennial  Report 
for  1894. 

^Annual  Repoft  of  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Minneapolis,  1905,  38-41. 
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of  plow,  horses  and  labor.  Similar  savings  resulted  from  the 
change  from  the  two-horse  seeder  to  the  four-horse  drill,  which 
likewise  reduced  cost  of  machine,  horses  and  labor,  and  reduced  the 
amount  of  harrowing  somewhat.  The  estimates  given  for  1902-4 
show  an  average  cost  of  fromi  $1.38  to  $1.68  per  acre — a  difference 
of  $30  on  100  acres. 

The  cost  of  pulling  weeds,  estimated  from  three  to  eight  cents 
per  acre,  is  included  in  this  statement.  The  method  of  estimating 
the  cost  of  eradicating  weeds  must  vary  from  farm  to  farm.  On 
the  larger  farms  all  work  must  be  hired  and  the  work  may  be  very 
expensive,  or  the  policy  may  be  to  carefully  clean  the  seed,  never 
try  to  keep  the  field  clear  of  weeds  by  pulling,  but  summer-fallow 
a  field  from  year  to  year  to  destroy  the  weeds.  In  this  event  there 
will  be  a  large  expense  for  plowing  with  no  return  during  the 
season.  On  the  small  farm  weeds  are  pulled  during  days  when 
there  is  no  other  work,  or  is  done  by  the  children  who  are  unable 
to  do  heavy  work.  In  these  cases  there  is  no  direct  expense,  al- 
though a  charge  may  be  made  in  accounting. 

The  cost  of  harvesting,  binding  and  shocking  grain  has  been 
gradually  reduced,  and  one  of  the  greatest  efforts  at  the  present 
time  is  to  still  further  reduce  the  cost  of  shocking.  The  price  of 
harvesters  fell  from  $250.00  or  $235.00  in  the  early  eighties  to 
from  $125.00  to  $100.00  in  the  late  nineties.  Whereas  probably 
$0.50  worth  of  wire  or  twine  was  used  per  acre  about  1880,  the 
average  cost  of  twine  probably  does  not  now  exceed  18  cents 
(Ij^  lbs.  at  $0.12).  Seven-foot  machines  are  now  quite  generally 
\-!sed  and  are  drawn  by  four  horses,  instead  of  three  as  formerly. 
But  the  extra  horse  is  needed  more  on  account  of  the  use  of  the 
bundle-carrier  than  the  increased  width  of  the  cutting  bar.  The 
addition  of  a  horse,  therefore,  materially  reduces  the  cost  of  shock- 
ing. The  four  horses  can  now  be  gotten  for  what  three  brought  in 
the  earlier  period. 

But  the  increased  number  of  horses  require  more  stable  room, 
care,  feed,  etc.  May  not  the  increased  expense  for  feed  more  than 
offset  the  savings  of  labor?  Land  on  which  the  oats  are  grown 
now  sells  for  $35.00  per  acre;  rent  is  higher;  the  average  yield 
of  oats  is  less,  or,  if  it  is  held  to  the  former  average,  the  expense 
has  increased  in  the  way  of  hauling  manure,  etc.  These  facts 
apply  equally  to  hay  production.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cost 
of  plowing,  seeding  and  harvesting  has  decreased,  and  the  cost  of 
putting  up  hay  with  modern  machinery  has  decreased.  We  must 
have  much  more  data  than  we  have  now,  if  we  are  to  decide  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy  the  extent  to  which  any  one  of  these  de- 
tails pays  the  farmer  or  results  in  a  loss. 

The  average  cost  of  harvesting  and  shocking,  according  to  the 
data  given,  has  been  reduced  from  an  average  of  $1.13  in  1893 
to  $0.63  per  acre  in  1902-4.  But  these  are  averages  of  wide  ex- 
tremes.   The  cost  of  twine  per  acre  may  be  8  to  10#cents  if  the 
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crops  of  straw  be  light,  or  it  may  be  three  times  that  amount,  de- 
pending both  on  the  variety  of  twine  and  how  heavy  a  crop  of 
straw  is  to  be  cut.  A  farmer  may  practice  false  economy  by  buy- 
ing a  grade  of  twine  on  which  he  will  save  $5.00  on  the  100  pounds. 
This  may  occasion  great  delay  in  cutting;  there  may  be  many 
bundles  left  untied  and  the  cost  of  shocking  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased. But  greater  variation  is  found  in  the  cost  of  shocking. 
If  the  yield  of  straw  is  exceptionally  light  and  the  bundle-carrier 
works  well,  one  man  may  be  able  to  shock  nearly  as  rapidly  as  two 
machines  cut;  but  if  the  grain  is  badly  tangled,  or  if  the  yield  is 
exceptionally  heavy,  or  if  the  carrier  fails  to  do  its  part  well,  or 
the  binder  the  same,  two  men  may  have  difficulty  in  shocking  what 
one  machine  cuts.  Here,  then,  is  a  variation  in  the  cost  of  shock- 
ing of  400  per  cent.  In  average  grain  fields,  if  the  bundles 
are  just  ''thrown  into  piles,"  as  is  often  the  case,  one  man  will 
shock  what  one  machine  cuts,  but  if  the  shocks  are  well  constructed 
and  capped,  two  good  shockers  will  be  necessary.  The  cost  of 
shocking  will  be  increased  in  proportion,  but  the  grain  will  be 
saved  from  bleaching,  etc.,  and  command  a  higher  price  when 
marketed.  In  light  grain  three  hotses  handle  a  machine  easily  for 
long  days,  but  in  heavy,  tangled  straw  five  horses  are.  often  neces- 
sary and  frequent  stops  or  'Vests"  must  be  taken-  The  same  varia- 
tions result  -  from  .  fair  weather  and  excessive  heat,  dry  w-ither 
and  excessive  rains,  etc.  Differences  in  cost  are  found  from  field 
to  field,  according  to  shape,  etc.,  as  well  as  from  year  to  year  on 
the  same  farm. 

The  cost  of  thrashing  has  been  changed  but  little,  if  we  may 
accept  the  data  presented.  The  variations  in  1893  of  averages  was 
from  $0,911  in  Richland  county  to  $1.31  in  Grand  Forks  county. 
But  according  to  the  United  States  government  figures,  the  cost 
of  thrashing  in  North  Dakota  averaged  from  $1.19  to  $1.42.  These 
figures  are  not  intended  to  be  the  maximum  or  minimum;  each  is 
submitted  by  investigators  as  an  average.  Therefore,  whereas 
the  estimated  average  in  Richland  county  was  $0.91,  one  of  the 
estimated  averages  for  North  Dakota  was  $1.42 — a  variation  in 
averages  for  the  same  year  of  56  per  cent.  The  estimated  cose 
for  1902-4  is  but  little,  if  any,  less  than  for  the  earlier  period. 
It  represents  shock-thrashing  in  one  Ccfse  and  stack-thrashing  in 
the  other.  There  is  no  way  of  telling  from  the  other  reports 
whether  reference  is  to  shock  or  stack  thrashing,  and  if  they  are 
to  stack-thrashing,  we  cannot  tell  whether  the  expense  of  stacking 
is  included  or  not. 

The  Minnesota  investigation  concludes  that  the  stack-thrashing 
costs  considerably  more  per  acre  on  the  average  than  shock- 
thrashing,  and  discusses  that  question  as  follows : 

"The  possibility  of  improving  the  grade  of  grain  enough  to  pay 
for  the  additional  cost  of  stacking  and  stack-thrashing  depends 
in  any  locality  upon  the  availability  of  machines,  the  availability 
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of  labor,  and  the  climatic  conditions  prevailing  at  harvest.  In- 
telligent stacking  of  grain,  during  a  majority  of  Minnesota  har- 
vests, is  cheap  insurance  against  bleached,  sprouted  and  bin-burnt 
grain.  If  the  weather  is  favorable  and  a  machine  can  be  put  in 
the  field  as  soon  as  the  grain  is  fit  to  thrash,  a  slight  saving  will 
be  made  as  compared  with  stacking  and  stack-thrashing.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  shocks  must  weather  for  several  days  or  in 
some  cases  several  weeks  before  a  machine  can  be  obtained,  the 
loss  in  grade  is  considerable,  and  stacking  the  grain  would  have 
been  profitable. 

''On  a  majority  of  the  small  farms  in  Minnesota  the  labor  ques- 
tion must  also  be  taken  into  consideration,  in  discussing  the 
relative  merits  of  shock  and  stack-thrashing.  At  stacking  time  a 
small  crew  with  the  home  teams  can  stack  the  grain,  while  if  the 
grain  is  to  be  thrashed  out  of  the  shock  a  large  crew  and  a  large 
number  of  teams  must  be  had  at  a  very  busy  season.  If  a  rainy 
spell  comes  at  this  season  of  the  year,  the  minute  the-  grain  is 
dry,  stacking  can  begin  with  the  regular  help,  whereas  if  shock- 
thrashing  is  to  be  done  the  grain  must  stay  out  and  risk  another 
wetting  while  the  machine  and  the  necessary  labor  are  being  brought 
together.  Exchanging  help  for  shock-thrashing  usually  prevents 
early  plowing,  a  practice  which  is  very  important  in  ]\Iinnesota 
with  all  stubble  land  not  seeded  to  grass. 

But  the  greatest  variation  in  the  cost  of  thrashing  wheat  per 
acre,  exists  on  account  of  dififerent  yields,  different  varieties  of 
grain,  and  difference  in  the  straw.  There  may  be  an  abnormal 
yield  of  straw  but  a  small  yield  of  grain ;  the  cost  per  bushel 
of  grain  will  be  very  high.  We  must  also  examine  in  any  report 
what  is  meant  by  cost  of  thrashing.  Is  it  the  amount  charged  by 
the  thrasherman  or  the  amount  it  costs  him?  He  may  charge  $150 
a  day  for  the  use  of  machine  and  equipment,  including  men,  etc. ; 
one  day  he  may  thrash  50  acres  and  the  next  150  acres.  In  one 
case  the  cost  per  acre  was  $3,00,  in  the  other  it  was  $1.00  to 
the  farmer.  The  thrasherman  lets  out  the  use  of  his  machine 
only  if  he  expects  to  make  a  profit.  This  is  included  by  the  far- 
mer, in  the  thrashing  bill ;  if  the  farmer  has  his  own  thrasher 
he  never  counts  his  saving  as  part  of  the  cost  of  thrashing. 

The  machine  now  owned  by  the  majority  of  thrashermen  includes 
a  traction  engine  nearly  twice  as  powerful  as  in  1880,  a  separator 
with  wider  cylinder  and  rear,  with  self-feeder  and  band  cutters, 
and  with  weigher  and  blower,  in  addition  to  the  earlier  features 
of  thrasher,  separator  and  straw  elevator.  The  complete  "outfit" 
costs  nearly  or  quite  twice  as  much  as  the  smaller  ones  in  the 
early  eighties,  in  turn  it  thrashes  nearly  twice  as  much  grain  per 
day.  Rut  twice  as  many  teams  must  haul  the  bundles,  haul  away 
the  grain,  etc.  The  savings  are  indeed  small  and  variable — probab- 
ly mostly  in  details  and  in  management.    These  larger  machines 
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have  not  supplanted  the  16  H.  P.  engines  and  32-inch  separators. 
Many  of  these  continue  to  compete  successfully  with  the  larger 
machines,  being  fitted,  as  most  of  them  are,  with  the  most  mod- 
ern improvements.  Small  gasoline  thrashers  are  also  in  the  field, 
and  many  succeed — probably  as  many  as  of  the  larger  type.  The 
cost  of  thrashing  wheat  often  varies  100  per  cent. 

If  we  could  stop  here  and  assume  that  plowing,  harrowing,  seed- 
ing, weeding,  harvesting,  shocking  and  thrashing  were  the  only 
items  of  cost  in  the  production  of  wheat  we  should  conclude  that 
the  cost  of  producing  wheat,  per  acre,  had  been  gradually  on  the 
decrease.  This  could  be  credited  to  more  efficient  machinery, 
elimination  of  high  priced  labor,  and  better  organization  and,  there- 
fore, better  utihzation  of  equipment. 

But  all  of  the  factors  have  not  been  considered.  The  most 
important  of  those  omitted  are  first,  housing  and  primary  market- 
ing; second,  shipping  facilities  and  freight  rates;  and  third,  inter- 
est on  permanent  investment,  insurance,  taxes  and  depreciation. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  period  under 'consideration  there  was  no 
cost  of  housing.  Wheat  was  hauled  directly  to  cars  or  elevators 
and  immediately  disposed  of.  Seed  for  the  next  year  was  saved 
and  the  cost  of  this  preservation  should  be  charged  to  seed  grain. 
With  the  fall  of  prices  in  the  middle  eighties,  a  great  movement 
was  started  to  build  granaries.  Farmers  remote  from  railroads 
had  to  have  store-houses.  Elevators  assisted.  The  farmers  since 
that  date  (about  1884),  have  stored  large  quantities  of  grain  in 
their  own  buildings  or  elevators ;  the  storage  amounts  to  a  large 
total  over  a  period  of  years,  but  some  years  it  is  practically  noth- 
ing, other  years  very  large. 

The  cost  of  primary  transportation  is  as  variable  as  any  other 
item.  With  good  roads  it  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  But 
the  farmer  who  lives  one  mile  from  market  has  a  different  re- 
port than  the  one  who  has  to  draw  all  grain  ten  miicS.  Can  we  get 
around  the  difficulty  by  calling  the  average  five  miles?  This  would 
be  fair  for  the  farmers  five  miles  from  market  but  would  not 
]epresent  the  cost  to  the  farmer  close  or  far  away  from  the 
railroad.  Another  factor  is  the  fact  that  the  man  close  to  the 
elevator  may  market  his  grain  direct  from  the  thrasher  when  labor 
is  high  and  the  use  of  horses  expensive;  the  distant  farmer  stores 
his  temporarily  and  when  winter  comes  or  plowing  is  done  he 
hauls  his  grain.    No  other  work  intervenes ;  labor  is  cheap. 

Concerning  shipping  facilities  and  freight  rates,  many  prob- 
lems confront  the  producer.  With  the  middle  eighties  an  elevator 
system  had  been  developed  in  connection  with  the  transportation 
companies.  Farmers  had  to  load  all  of  their  grain  through  the 
elevators  and  pay  the  charges.  After  a  political  conflict  cars  were 
supplied  to  all  who  asked,  on  sidetracks,  but  the  farmers  had  to 
make  a  deposit  to  guarantee  that  the  car  would  be  used  at  once 
or  the  deposit  would  be  forfeited.    Elevator  companies  did  not 
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have  to  make  these  deposits.  The  cry  of  discrimination  resulted 
in  fairer  treatment.  Now  '  any  farmer  may  load  at  a  sidetrack, 
loading  stations ;  but  in  rush  seasons  and  under  many  •  circum- 
stances variation  of  treatment  is  found.  On  the  whole  shipping 
facilities  have  gradually  improved  and  the  farmer  is  at  less  ex- 
pense now  than  formerly  and  there  is  more  uniformity. 

Concerning  railroad  rates  the  same  general  conclusion  may  be 
stated.  During  the  early  eighties  the  rates  were  fully  twice  as 
high  as  at  the  present  time.  At  that  time,  too,  special  rates  were 
common.  There  may  have  been  criticism,  but  the  discrimina- 
tion continued  for  many  years.  Individual  farmers  who  produced 
wheat  on  a  large  scale  got  special  rates,  as  did  also  large  elevator 
corporations  closely  related  to  the  transportation  companies.^ 

The  cost  of  transportation  of  the  grain  raised  on  one  acre  has 
not  only  decreased  half  on  account  of  decreasing  freight  rates;  it 
has  fallen  another  thirty  per  cent,  with  the  yield  of  grain. 

But  while  the  cost  of  shipping  has  been  gradually  decreasing, 
other  items  have  been  gradually  increasing.  Mr.  Dalrymple  added 
$1.10  in  1880,  to  the  cost  of  production,  as  interest  on  permanent 
investments  and  taxes.  Using  the  present  exchange  value  of 
this  land,  adding  taxes  as  charged  at  the  present  time  and  allow- 
ing for  a  gradual  decline  of  interest  rates  in  these  twenty-five 
years  from  7  to  5  per  cent.,  this  item  is  now  more  than  twice  as 
large  as  in  1880.  A  fair  estimate  would  not  be  below  $2.50  per 
acre.  This  increase  will  completely  off-set  any  decrease  on  ac- 
count of  freight  rates  and  shipping  facilities,  and  to  the  tenant 
or  the  man  who  buys  land  at  present  prices,  all  of  these  items 
enter  each  year. 

Many  miscellaneous  items  are  often  omitted  and  yet  on  a  large 
farm  amount  to  a  considerable  total;  on  the  small  farm  this  total 
is  even  larger  in  proportion  to  the  respective  areas.  In  1893  a 
Walsh  county  farm  reported  $112.00  for  oil  and  sundries ;  Cass 
county  $1,232.00  wear  and  tear;  Richland  county,  $843.50  for  re- 
pairs, rolling  land  and  pulling  weeds.  Many  farmers  insure  their 
buildings,  some  insure  equipment,  a  few  insure  crops  against  hail.- 
The  investigation  made  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  1893  estimated  an  expense  in  the  cost  of  producing  wheat,  from 
$1.15  to  $2.94  of  manure  per  acre.  In  reply  the  North  Dakota 
commissioner  wrote  in  1894,  'while  land  ought  to  be  manured 
in  some  way,  there  is  not  one  farmer  is  twenty  that  spends  one- 
quarter  of  such  amount  per  acre  for  that  purpose.^  There  is 
no  doubt  about  the  truth  of  the  statement.  Comparatively  few 
farmers  treat  their  land  to  manure  even  at  the  present  writing. 
And  the  man  who  spend  an  average  of  $50.00  on  a  quarter  section 
of  land  ($1.00  on  three  acres)  in  hauling  manure  is  a  very  rare 
exception. 

^See  e.  g.,  Atlantic  Monthly,  1880,  pp.  86-7,  41. 

^N.    D.   Biennial   Report   of   Commissioner   of   Agriculture   and  Labor. 
^N.   D.   Biennial   Report,    1894,    X.,  1. 
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If  the  wheat  crop  is  the  only  one  raised  for  sale  we  should 
charge  to  that  crop  such  additional  items  as  cost  of  summer-fal- 
lowing, taxes  on  land  not  in  use,  etc.  Thus,  if  only  100  acres 
are  in  wheat  out  of  a  possible  150  acres,  and  25  acres  are  summer- 
fallowed  each  year,  and  the  other  25  acres  to  oats,  etc.,  we  must 
charge  the  cost  of  plowing  the  25  acres  fallowed  to  wheat  crop. 
Under  that  system  all  of  the  land  is  fallowed  each  six  years.  The 
need  for  the  fallow  (if  need  there  be)  is  brought  about  by  too 
incessant  cropping  to  wheat.  The  cost  of  fallowing,  therefore,  must 
be  charged  to  wheat  under  the  general  heading  ''depreciation  fund." 
During  the  earlier  period — prior  to  1885  or  1890 — very  little 
manure  was  hauled,  and  there  was  very  little  fallowing  of  land. 
But  during  the  last  twenty  years  the  practice  of  spreading  man- 
ure has  grown  steadily;  the  practice  of  fallowing  has  also  grown. 
Bare  fallowing  is  most  common,  a  practice  which  is  now  quite 
universally  condemned  by  the  farm  advisors  but  practiced  by  the 
farmers.  Many  farmers  rotate  wheat  with  timothy  or  timothy 
and  clover,  and  pasture  and  do  not  fallow,  while  others  introduce 
a  short  season  crop  such  as  barley  or  millet,  and  still  others  cul- 
tivate corn  extensively.  These  crops  pay  for  themselves — indeed 
are  found  to  be  very  remunerative — but  in  the  case  of  bare  fal- 
low, the  cost  must  be  charged  to  the  wheat  crop. 

If  the  practice  of  fallowing  one-sixth  of  the  land  each  year 
is  regular,  the  cost  of  producing  wheat  per  acre  is  increased  in 
proportion.  But  the  yield  will  increase  enough  to  pay  the  addi- 
tional cost.  If,  therefore,  we  say  that  the  cost  of  producing  wheat 
is  a  certain  amount  per 'acre,  we  must  follow  the  statement  with 
the  average  yield,  if  the  data  is  to  be  of  any  value  to  us.  All 
of  the  statistics  cited  above  give  rough  estimates  of  the  cost 
per  acre  of  producing  wheat.  They  have  been  cited  because  of 
lack  of  better  data.  The  writer  believes  that  the  only  true  basis 
for  estimating  the  cost  of  production  must  be  the  cost  per  bushel 
of  a  certain  variety  of  the  product  under  consideration.  What 
boots  it  if  the  cost  of  production  has  been  reduced  from  $8.42 
per  acre  in  1880,  to  $6.91  in  1893,  to  $6.04  in  1902-4,  if  the  yield 
has  fallen  from  20  to  16,  to  14  bushels  per  acre?  In  that  event 
the  cost  of  producing  each  bushel  remains  constant  notwithstand- 
ing the  cost  per  acre  has  gradually  declined.  Some  farmers  cul- 
tivate more  intensively  than  others  and  secure  larger  average 
yields  and  the  cost  is  less  per  bushel,  though  larger  per  acre. 
Again,  we  may  have  a  systematic  rotation  of  crops  practiced  which 
will  result  in  a  high  yield  of  wheat — when  the  wheat  is  cultivated 
— at  the  average  cost  per  acre  (or  indeed  below  the  average  cost 
because  of  no  weeds  to  pull,  etc.)  We,  therefore,  have  three  gen- 
eral possibilities  before  us.  We  may  have  (1)  a  low  cost  per  ^ 
acre  accompanied  by  a  low  yield  and  therefore  high  cost  per 
bushel;  (2)  a  high  cost  per  acre  with  a  high  yield  and  likewise 
a  high  cost  per  bushel;  (3)  a  low  or  average  cost  per  acre  in  a 
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systematic  rotation,  with  a  high  yield  per  acre  and  therefore  a 
low  cost  per  bushel — others  are  variations  from  one  of  these. 

In  the  Red  River  valley  the  farmers  started  with  a  high  cost 
per  acre  (high  compared  to  the  present  cost,  low  compared  to  other 
■parts  of  the  world),  and  a  high  yield.  The  cost  per  bushel  was 
approximately  $0.40.  On  100  acres  they  produced  2,000  bushels 
and  if  they  sold  for  $0.50  per  bushel  the^  profit  was  $200.00.  At 
the  present  time  they  produce  wheat  at  approximately  the  same 
cost  per  bushel,  though  the  cost  per  acre  is  materially  reduced. 
But  now,  on  100  acres  only  1,400  bushels  are  produced,  and  if  sold 
at  $.50  the  profit  is  $140.00.  If  the  farmer  would  bring  his  pro-' 
fits  to  as  high  a  m.ark  as  formerly  (in  addition  to  paying  the  in- 
creased rent  which  is  included  as  part  of  the  cost  of  production 
in  this  discussion)  he  must  fit  his  wheat  crop  in  to  a  system  of 
rotation  which  will  result  in  bringing  his  yield  to  its  earlier  stand- 
ard. By  doing  this  70  acres  (at  20  bushels)  will  produce  his 
1400  bushels  and  yield  $140.00  profit  at  the  low  price  stated;  time 
will  be  left  to  properly  utilize  the  other  30  acres  out  of  each 
100  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  his  total  profit  again  to  the 
$200.00  mark.  This  profit  will  of  course,  rise  as  the  price  of 
wheat  and  other  farm  products  rises.  That  the  movement  is  now 
in  the  direction  indicated  will  be  clear  from  the  historical  chap- 
ters which  follow.^ 

One  of  the  greatest  questions  which  calls  for  consideration 
under  the  title  heading  of  this  chapter  is,  whether  wheat  can  be 
produced  more  cheaply  under  the  system  of  bonanza  farming  or 
by  using  a  smaller  unit  for  a  basis.  A  brief  historical  analysis 
will  help  us  to  answer  tlie  question.  The  first  bonanza  farmer 
in  the  district,  Mr.  Dalrymple,  was  an  excellent  business  manager, 
as  well  as  farmer.  During  the  first  six  or  seven  years  there  was 
no  large  loss  on  account  of  insect  enemies,  grain  diseases  or  in- 
clement weather.  The  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  was  high.  At  the 
same  time  not  only  the  English  wheat  crop  failed  for  a  series  of 
years,  but  the  grain  crops  on  the  European  continent  also  failed 
several  years  in  succession.-  The  result  was  very  high  prices 
and  therefore  a  large  margin  between  total  cost  of  production 

^While  discussing:  variations  from  the  average  cost  of  any  item  in  the  total  cost  of 
producing  wheat  the  writer  has  constantly  held  in  mind  the  fact  that  "in  almost  any 
line  of  production,  minor  fluctuations  are  constantly  occurring,  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  business."  lie  does  not  agree  to  the  conclusion  that  "as,  however,  these  suc- 
cumb to  an  average  within  the  single  enterprise  tliey  inspire  no  uncertainty ,  and  arc  not 
disturbing  factors."  Ross.  Ann.  of  the  Am.  Acad.,  V.  S,  327.  The  writer  believes 
these  variations  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  problems  confronting  farmers  and  that  a  sys- 
tem of  insurance  to  cover  these  "(listurbing  factors"  is  as  important  to  the  agricultural 
industry  as  improvements  in  jiroduction,  rotation,  machinery,  etc.  The  conclusions 
submitted  above  are  based  upon  the  figures  presented  because  none  better  are  avail- 
able and  because  the  writer  believes  that  they  point  in  the  direction  of  the  truth. 

2"The  harvests  of  1870-81  in  the  European  wheat  importing  countries  were  perhaps 
the  poorest  recorded  during  the  century.  The  United  States  crops  of  the  same  period 
were  extraordinarily  abundant;  the  volume  of  crain  shipped  to  Europe  in  the  three 
years  1878-9-1880-1  amounted  to  nearly  .'jOO  million  bushels,  or  more  than  doulilc  the 
greatest  quantity  exported  in  any  triennial  period  prior  tol  878-0."  Nor  indeed  did  the 
amount  shipped  equal  that  much  for  many  years  again.    Jour,  of  Roy.  St.  Soc.  38;  S3-3. 
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and  exchange  value.  The  managers  of  bonanza  farms  well  equip- 
ped and  worked  to  their  fullest  capacities  were  therefore  able  to 
report  extraordinary  profits.  This  fact  of  great  significance  must 
therefore  be  borne  in  mind,  that  bonanza  farming  in  the  Red  River 
valley  happened  to  start  just  after  a  period  of  about  five  years  of 
grass-hopper  ravages,  at  the  beginning  of  a  period  during  which  ex- 
ceptionally good  yields  of  excellent  wheat  were  obtained,  when 
failures  abroad  resulted  in  an  abnormal  demand  for  American 
wheat  and  therefore  when  for  a  series  of  years,  prices  were  ex- 
ceptionally high.  In  addition  to  this,  the  system  was  launched  at 
an  opportune  time  in  the  history  of  agriculture  and  milling  im- 
provements and  by  an  exceptional  man  or  group  of  men. 

The  fact  of  the  success  of  a  few  large  farmers  was  extensive- 
ly advertised.  But  what  of  the  smaller  farms?  Pioneer  farmers 
do  not,  as  a  general  rule,  have  large  capital  to  invest  in  land 
and  equipment.  The  great  majority  of  the  settlers  were  regular 
pioneers.  The  cost  of  machinery  and  other  equipment  was  very 
great,  and  these  farmers  had  just  endured  a  siege  of  nearly  five 
years  of  locusts  in  addition  to  all  of  the  difficulties  which  pioneers 
must  face.  These  farmers  were  not  favored  with  special  rates 
on  freight  or  reductions  on  the  list  price  of  machinery.  Result, 
they  did  not  "make  money"  so  rapidly  as  the  bonanza  farmers. 

But  all  ''bonanza  farms"  were  not  gold  mines  even  at  that  op- 
portune time.  A  stockholder  in  one  company  which  purchased 
about  30,000  acres  of  as  good  land  as  there  is  in  the  valley,  wrote 
when  the  boom  was  At  its  height:  "The  business  of  the  com- 
pany has  been  managed  with  the  skill  and  economy  of  an  able 
and  experienced  farmer,  and  under  generally  favorable  circum- 
stances .  .  .  the  company  have  not  realized  any  extravagant 
profits — only  a  reasonable  return,  considering  the  experimental 
nature  of  the  venture."  And  to  show  that  this  was  not  an  abnor- 
mal case  or  an  attempt  to  conceal  profits  we  may  add :  "It  is 
probable  that  the  net  income  of  this  company  is  equal,  in  the  per 
cent  of  capital,  to  any  of  the  great  farms  in  the  vicinity.  The 
object  of  this  company  is  not  to  continue  a  gigantic  farm,  but 
to  develop  the  land  and  form  a  nucleus  for  a  community,  and  to 
sell  in  parcels  to  settlers    .    .  ."^ 

And  not  all  of  those  who  began  the  development  of  small  farms 
failed  at  that  time.  To  be  sure  some  were  hard  pressed ;  but 
the  writer  who  reported,  "In  town  I  was  told  that  generally  the 
small  farmers  were  hopelessly  in  debt,  and  so  I  was  informed  by 
some  of  the  farmers  themselves,"^  presented  this  as  a  conclusion 
from  very  few  facts  and  as  a  basis  for  his  theory  that  bonanza 
farms  would  soon  supplant  small  farms.  He  concluded :  "The 
two  great  facts  shown  by  these  observations  are  that  those  who 
have  gone  into  wheat  growing  on  a  large  scale,  making  use  of 

^Country   Gentleman,    1880,    11 0. 
^Atlantic,   1880,   37,   41,   et  passim. 
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the  most  improved  machinery  and  cheap  labor,  are  making  colos- 
sal fortunes  at  seventy  cents  per  bushel  for  v^heat,  limited  only 
by  the  number  of  acres  cultivated  and  the  skill  with  which  the 
work  is  done,  and  that  wheat  may  be  grown  at  large  profit  for 
less  than  forty  cents  per  bushel;  but  that,  on  the  other  hand  the 
small  farmers,  depending  mainly  on  their  own  labor,  with  limited 
capital  and  less  machinery,  are  not  making  a  comfortable  subsist- 
ence, but  are  running  behindhand  and  must  go  under,  and  that 
a  further  reduction  in  the  market  price  for  food  products  must 
hasten  their  end."^  At  the  very  time  that  he  wrote  hundreds 
of  small  farmers  who  refused  to  worship  wheat  as  their  only 
God,  were  laying  the  foundation  for  their  present  small  fortunes 
while  many  a  man  who  had  a  heavily  mortgaged  bonanza  farm 
soon  found  himself  forced  out  of  the  race. 

So  great  were  the  advantages  of  large  scale  production  thought 
to  be  that  public  opinion  became  badly  warped.  At  that  time 
David  A.  Wells  expressed  a  general  sentiment  when  he  said :  "That 
the  only  possible  future  for  agriculture,  prosecuted  for  the  sake 
of  producing  the  great  staples  of  food,  is  to  be  found  in  large 
farms,  worked  with  ample  capital  especially  in  the  form  of  mach- 
inery, and  with  labor  organized  somewhat  after  the  factory  sys- 
tem, is  coming  to  be  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  best  authori- 
ties, both  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

But  the  "bonanza  farm"  scare  was  short-lived,  especially  in  the 
west.  Charles  B.  Spahr  wrote  (1900)  "  the  impression  has  been 
circulated  far  and  wide  that  in  agriculture  as  in  manufacturing 
'the  big  fish  are  eating  up  the  little  ones,'  and  that  the  independ- 
ent small  farm  is  soon  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past."  But  after 
visiting  the  field  of  operations  he  wrote,  "From  the  time  I  entered 
Minnesota  till  the  time  I  left  North  Dakota,  I  heard  not  a  single 
fact  that  even  seemed  to  support  the  prevalent  eastern  theory." 
He  noted  that  on  every  hand  he  was  assured  "that  the  large  farms 
had  been  the  least  successful,"  and  "that  all  over  the  state  (Min- 
nesota) the  big  farms  were  gradually  being  broken  up  into  smal- 
ler ones,"  Again  he  wrote,  "When  I  reached  the  Red  River  val- 
ley, where  the  large  farms  are  still  the  rule,  this  judgment  was 
universally  confirmed.  The  great  estates  of  that  region  are  doomed 
to  disintegration.  The  great  wheat-ranch  cannot  compete  with  the 
small  diversified  farm.  In  agriculture  the  big  fish  are  furnish- 
ing food  for  the  little  ones."^  That  this  conclusion  is  justified 
is  shown  in  Chapter  XII  of  this  study.  The  bonanza  farms  are 
gradually  being  worn  down,  and  broken  up  into  a  number  of  smaller 
farms.  We  do  not  mean  by  this  that  the  large  farm  will  not  suc- 
ceed.   It  is  a  question  of  degree,  with  most  in  favor  of  the  com- 

^Atlan.tic,    1880,  42. 

^Wells:  Recent  Economic  Changes  (1889),  461-2  et  passim.  In  the  Fabian  Essays 
similar  conclusions  are  reached.  But  Gide  (Ed.  of  1891),  while  conceding  certain 
advantages  which  he  shows  are  temporary,  noted  that  a  change  will  soon  set  in.  154-5. 

^Spahr,    America's    Working   People,    The    Northern!   Farm,    249   et  seq. 
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paratively  small  farm.  From  all  of  the  data  and  evidence  which 
the  writer  could  secure  in  traveling  among  the  farmers,  it  seems  as 
if  the  farm  of  about  one  section  is  the  best  paying  unit.  On  a 
farm  of  that  size  there  is  no  loss  going  and  coming  to  and  from 
work,  a  systematic  rotation  can  most  easily  be  practiced  and  yet 
keep  the  fields  large  enough  for  the  most  economic  use  of  large 
machinery.  With  640  acres  the  farmer  can  afford  to  have  the 
latest  machines  of  each  variety  and  can  utilize  each  to  the  utmost. 
At  the  same  time  he  can  personally  supervise  all  activities  and  make 
all  the  savings  which  are  possible  on  the  larger  farm.  A  diversi- 
fied agriculture  can  be  successfully  instituted  on  such  a  farm  and  the 
farmer's  family  can  play  its  part  in  making  the  venture  a  success. 
The  smaller  farms,  the  160,  320  or  480  acre  farms  are  likewise  a 
success,  but  lose  in  some  of  the  savings  of  utilization  of  expensive 
equipment.  They  gain  some  in  their  independence  from  transient 
labor. 

The  writer  believes  that  the  most  potent  reason  for  the  break- 
ing down  of  the  bonanza  farms  is  found  in  the  following  quota- 
tion from  Spahr:  "The  profit  of  a  farm  does  not  (all)  come  from 
the  cultivation  of  great  stretches  of  wheat  with  men  hired  for  the 
season,  but  from  the  cheap  rent  and  cheap  food  for  the  farmer's 
own  family,  and  the  constant  employment  of  its  members  the 
whole  year  through  in  looking  after  the  by-products  of  butter 
and  eggs,  fruit  and  meat,  and  turning  the  waste  from  one  part  of 
the  farm  into  the  enrichment  of  another.  The  big  farmers  could 
not  hire  help  to  do  this  work  satisfactorily — especially  from  the 
roving  class  that  preferred  to  work  on  big  farms.  'We  always 
have  to  have  three  crews  of  men,'  said  the  farmer  I  have  just 
quoted,  'one  coming,  one  working  and  one  going.'  The  attention 
a  big  farm  got  from  these  shifting  hands  could  not  develop  it 
like  the  attention  a  small  farm  got  from  its  owner."^ 

While  employed  by  the  State  Census  Commissioner  in  1905  the 
writer  listed  on  one  farm  a  superintendent,  a  foreman,  a  stable- 
boss  and  four  stable  men,  a  dairy  boss  and  two  dairy  helpers,  a 
gardener  and  four  gardener's  helpers,  a  blacksmith  and  mender 
with  an  assistant,  three  hired  women  about  the  house  and  cookee. 
This  was  half  of  the  employes.  There  were  twenty  men  in  the 
fields.  This  group  of  high-priced  labor  was  the  subscitute  for 
the  farmer  and  his  family.^ 

The  bonanza  farms  which  are  today  as  successful  as  the  smaller 
farms  are  few  in  number  and  rapidly  decreasing.  In  almost  ev- 
ery case  the  extra  success  can  be  traced  to  exceptional  efficiency 
of  the  manager,  that  is  to  say  to  the  efficiency  of  a  man  who 
could  not  afford  to  remain  on  a  small  farm. 


^ Spahr,  America's  Working  People,  The  Northern  Farm,  251. 
2Polk  County,  Minnesota. 
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5EVEX  YEARS  OF  PROGRESS— (,18^3  TO  1891). 
Population  1885-1890. 

In  1S85  the  population  of  the  Red  River  valley  was  140. TTl:. 
At  that  time,  or  better  in  1S83.  immigration  was  at  its  height. 
At  that  time,  too,  the  Dakota  counties  were  far  in  the  lead;  while 
the  Minnesota  coimties  has  a  population  of  5T,TS8.  the  Dakota 
counties  has  82,986 — ^an  excess  of  25,198.  A  superficial  examina- 
tion has  led  some  to  conclude  that  this  was  because  "Dakota"'  was 
the  word  before  the  public :  "Dakota"  was  the  land  of  "Xo.  1  Hard 
wheat"  and  "bonanza  farms."  When  an  attempt  was  made  in 
congress  to  divide  Dakota  into  t^vo  states  and  call  the  northern 
part,  of  which  the  Red  River  valley  counties  were  the  only  ones 
with  any  important  population.  Pembina  or  Lincoln,  a  great  cry 
was  heard  from  the  people,  or  better,  politicians,  of  the  valley, 
that  they  it  was  who  had  made  Dakota  famous  and  they  insisted 
on  retaining  the  name. 

But  these  facts,  important  as  they  were,  cannot  be  said  to  have 
influenced  immigrants  to  locate  on  the  Dakota  side  of  the  river 
rather  than  on  the  Z^finnesota  side.  When  pioneers  reached  the 
settled  districts  of  ^linnesota  on  their  way  to  the  free  lands  far- 
ther west,  they  decided  whether  it  would  be  the  valley  of  the  ^lis- 
souri  in  southern  Dakota,  or  the  valley  of  the  Red-  If  the  Red 
River  valley  was  decided  upon  a  further  decision  depended  upon 
the  advantages  which  the  different  parts  of  the  valley  offered. 
Westward  from  the  river  into  Dakota  there  is  a  gradual  rise  in 
elevation  to  the  plains,  and  there  is  comparatively  little  low.  wet 
land.  Indeed  in  exceptional  years  of  sub-normal  precipitation  that 
district  suffers  from  drought  the  farther  one  goes  from  the  riv- 
er. The  opposite  is  true  of  most  of  the  valley  counties  east  of 
the  river.  Large  areas  in  the  Minnesota  counties  are  even  yet  too 
wet  for  profitable  cultivation.  A  little  farther  east  is  the  great 
swamp  and  timber  district  of  Minnesota.  Drainage  on  a  compre- 
hensive scale  will  be  necessarA-  if  much  of  the  land  is  to  be  cul- 
tivated with  success  at  all  times.  In  years  of  abnonnal  rainfall  the 
farmers  in  this  district  suffer  severely.^ 

The  lands  which  were  most  easily  available  for  cereal  pro- 
duction were  rapidly  occupied  first,  after  which  people  spread  into 
the  then  less  available  districts.  From  1ST7  to  1885  conditions 
were  more  favorable  on  the  Dakota  side  of  the  river-  ^luch  of 
the  land  east  of  the  river  was  too  wet.  But  from  1885  to  1890, 
17.918  people  poured  into  the  Minnesota  counties  and  only  6,873 


'See  Chapters  II.  and  III.  of  this  report;  also  this  chapter,  pp.  15-16;  also  Chap- 
ter XIL,   pp.  6-13. 
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into  the  Dakota  counties.  It  should  be  remembered  that  this  was 
the  period  of  drought  on  the  great  plains,  and  that  there  was  in- 
sufficient rainfall  as  far  east  as  parts  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota.  Thus 
whereas  the  Dakota  counties  suffered  the  Minnesota  counties  were 
made  more  available  for  immediate  occupation  without  drainage. 
Many  people  took  land  regardless  of  future  consequences.^ 

The  large  movement  was  toward  certain  counties  which  had 
been  left  sparsely  settled,  with  the  result  that  much  land  formerly 
thought  to  be  undesirable,  w^as  now  pressed  into  service.  But  the 
movement  in  this  period — 1883  to  1891 — was  really  in  two  direc- 
tions. There  was  first,  a  filling  in  of  any  vacant  spaces  in  the 
old  district  and  pressing  into  cultivation  the  parts  of  farms  which 
had  been  left  idle  from  want  of  labor,  capital  and  tim.e  to  de- 
velop at  an  earlier  date;  and  second,  a  pushing  out  into  districts 
which  were,  as  far  as  immediate  use  was  concerned,  desirable,  but 
which  were  apt  to  be  too  wet  for  cultivation  in^years  of  abnormal 
rainfall,  and  yet  which — when  properly  drained — will  prove  to 
be  the  most  desirable  lands  in  the  valley  because  not  likely  to  be 
effected  from  excessive  or  too  little  rainfall. 

Wheat  Industry  1883  to  1891. 

We  concluded  in  the  last  chapter  that  wheat  could  be  placed  in 
Duluth  or  Minneapolis  at  $0.40  per  bushel.  This  was  on  the 
assumption  that  the  average  yield,  prior  to  1893,  was  16  bushels 
per  acre.  In  years  when  the  yield  fell  below  this  average,  wheat 
producers  would  find  themselves  hard  pressed  unless  the  price 
received  was  proportionately  above  $0.40,  or  they  had  saved  some- 
thing from  years  of  large  crops  or  high  price.  Then,  too,  the  $0.40 
per  bushel  barely  covered  the  cost  of  production  and  left  nothing 
for  development.  If  farmers  produced  only  16  bushels  of  No.  1 
Hard  wheat  per  acre  and  sold  it  at  the  rate  of  $0.40  per  bushel 
they  could  barely  hold  their  own.  They  could  not  raise  and 
maintain  a  family,  construct  and  maintain  churches  and  schools, 
build  roads  and  bridges,  or,  indeed,  extend  their  operations.  If 
a  farmer  had  50  out  of  160  acres  cropped  to  wheat  he  could  scarce- 
ly afford  to  break  new  land  because  this  would  be  in  the  nature  of 
a  permanent  investment  of  $2. SO  per  acre.  If  he  had  neither 
extra  capital  or  equipment  he  might  borrow  in  order  to  cover  this 
expense,  and  charge  the  interest  to  the  item  "rent  of  land."  Even 
then  there  would  be  no  margin.  Unless  the  yield  had  kept  well 
above  16  bushels  or  the  price  above  $0.40,  farmers  would  have 
found  themselves  hard  pressed. 

During  the  period  from  1875  to  1883  uniformly  large  yields  and 
high  prices  prevailed,  hence  the  large  margins  which  encouraged 
the  boom  for  bonanza  farms  and  the  rapid  extension  of  the  in- 
dustry described.^    In  1883  the  Minneapolis  price  of  No.  1  Hard 


^See  this  report,  Chapter  TIL,  pp.  9-10. 
2See  Chapters  VII.  and  VIII. 
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wheat  from  September  to  December  inclusive — the  period  of  mar- 
keting—ranged from  $1,071^  to  $0.98>^.  The  yield  throughout  the 
valley  was  uniformly  good.  If  there  were  any  losses  they  were 
cases  of  exceptional  farmers  who  had  been  struck  by  hail,  sickness, 
etc.  This  represents  the  standard  which  had  been  maintained  for 
several  years. ^'  The  grade  "No.  1  Hard  wheat,"  was  estabUshed 
August  1,  1882,  and  the  range  of  prices  during  the  marketing  sea- 
son of  that  year  was  from  $1.07  to  $0.95.  Prior  to  that  date  the 
range  of  prices  for  No.  1  Hard  wheat  had  been  from  $1.36  to  $1.13 
in  1881,  $0.99  to  $0.83  in  1880,  $1.24  to  $0.87  in  1879,  etc.  But 
No.  1  Hard  wheat  had  drawn  a  premium  of  from  five  to  fifteen 
cents  per  bushel  for  milling  purposes  prior  to  the  establishment 
of  a  special  grade.- 

The  large  margin  which  the  producers  had  netted  per  acre 
and  per  bushel  now  began  to  contract  materially.  The  price  in 
1884  ranged  from'$0.91^  to  $0.69>^  ;  but  the  maximum  was  early, 
in  September  before  much  grain  was  ready  for  market.  The  range 
during  the  period  when  nearly  all  of  the  grain  reached  market 
was  from  $0.79  to  $0.69.  The  contraction  had  amounted  to  from 
20  to  30  cents  per  bushel.  But  the  average  yield  of  wheat  was 
high  and  therefore  the  cost  per  bushel  fell  slightly  below  the 
average;  the  amount  of  complaint  was  far  less  than  would  other- 
wise have  been  the  case.  In  the  northern  counties  in  the  valley 
the  yield  was  above  twenty  bushels  per  acre ;  this  decreased  toward 
the  southern  end-  The  lower  yield  in  the  southern  counties  was 
partly  ofifset  by  the  fact  that,  being  30  per  cent  nearer  market, 
their  freight  per  100  pounds  was  lower  in  proportion.^ 

During  the  month  of  April,  18.85,  which  was  the  month  for  be- 
ginning seeding,  the  price  had  so  nearly  regained  its  former  level 
that  most  farmers  felt  that  the  late  flurry  was  an  abnormal  thing 
which  would  be  better  avoided  in  the  future.  The  price  ranged 
from  $0.90  to  $0.95^  that  month  and  in  May,  when  seeding  was 
being  completed,  it  reached  $0.97J^  per  bushel.  The  Minnesota 
legislature  in  the  early  months  of  that  year  had  passed  a  state 
grain  inspection  law  which  was  another  reassuring  factor.  State 
grain  inspection  in  Minnesota  dates  from  August  1,  1885.*  But 
by  the  time  the  crop  was  ready  to  sell  the  market  was  very  un- 
easy. The  price  ranged  from  $0.94  to  $0.77>^  ;  the  average  price 
received  by  the  farmers  probably  did  not  exceed  $0.85.  This  was 
at  least  $0.10  more  per  bushel  than  the  year  before — the  upper 
limit  of  the  margin  had  gone  up.  But  the  lower  limit — the  cost 
of  production  per  bushel — had  likewise  been  raised-  The  yield 
was  more  than  three  bushels  per  acre  less  than  in  1884.    In  some 

^The  prices  of  wheat  quoted  from  1882  to  1905  are  for  No.  1  Hard  wheat  at  Min- 
neapolis as  quoted  by  the  Twenty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  that  city.  Yield  of  wheat,  sec  Mlinn,,  Ann.  Report  of  Com.  of  Statistics,  1884, 
pp.  33-5. 

^Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Minneapolis,   23rd  Ann,   Report,   p.  38. 
^Statistics  of  Minnesota,    Annual   Report,    1885,    pp.  33-5. 
^Chamber   of   Commerce   of   Minneapolis,    23rd   Ann.    Rcpt.,    p.  38. 
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districts  it  did  not  average  ten  bushels  per  acre  for  entire  town- 
ships.   The  margin  per  acre  was  the  smallest  yet  received.^ 

Minnesota  and  Dakota  joined  in  the  movement  during  tlie  early- 
eighties  to  control  corporations,  and  by  1885  Dakota  had  a  Board 
of  Railroad  Commissioners,  while  Minnesota  had  a  Railroad  and 
•Warehouse  Commission.  When  the  farmers  began  to  feel  them- 
selves pressed  they  had  these  public  servants  to  appeal  to.  The 
comparatively  low  price  of  1885  caused  the  farmers  to  hesitate 
to  sell  their  wheat  unless  necessary  to  get  money  for  immediate 
needs.  The  fact  that  in  1884  the  price  had  raised  from  20  to 
30  cents  per  bushel  after  the  crop  had  been  marketed,  helped  to 
convince  them  that  they  were  pursuing  the  proper  policy.  They 
therefore  stored  all  the  wheat  they  could  in  elevators,  granaries 
and  barns.  But  the  price  of  wheat  did  not  go  up.  Indeed  it  con- 
tinued to  fall  until  whereas  in  1885  it  ranged  from  $0.94  to  $0.77>4, 
in  1886  it  ranged  from  $0.77  to  $0.69>^  during  marketing  periods. 
The  railroad  commissioners  reported  that  "the  extreme  low  price 
of  wheat  during  the  past  season  (1885),  kept  the  elevators  full 
of  grain  held  for  an  advance.  Over  two  million  bushels  were  thus 
held  when  the  new  crop  was  ready  for  market,  on  the  Manitoba 
(Great  Northern  line  in  Dakota)  alone. This  is  representative 
of  the  many  statements  and  reports  of  the  time. 

In  addition  to  the  large  amount  of  grain  held  over  from  1885 
the  farmers  reaped  a  ''bumper  crop"  in  1886.  Clay  county  re- 
ported an  average  for  the  county  of  27.7  bushels  per  acre.  This 
may  have  been  too  high  and  yet  the  average  for  the  valley  must 
have  been  above  20  bushels.^  With  the  average  exchange  value 
of  wheat  about  $0.75  the  farmers  decided  to  get  rid  of  their  grain. 
So  great  was  the  demand  for  cars  and  elevator  space  that  their 
wants  could  not  be  supplied  and  the  complaints  were  many.  The 
railroad  commissioners  wrote:  "It  may  be  further  explained  that 
the  enormous  crop  in  the  Red  River  valley  generally  this  season 
will  account  for  the  inability  of  the  Manitoba  road  to  furnish  cars 
as  demanded,  although  they  have  purchased  during  the  present  sea- 
son 500  additional  new  box  freight  cars."  And  again  concern- 
ing complaints  they  reported  that  "Upon  investigation  we  found 
the  companies  apparently  doing  everything  possible  to  move  the 
crop."* 

For  1887  the  range  of  wheat  prices  was  nearly  the  same  as  for 
1886 ;  during  the  market  period  the  price  did  not  go  above  or  fall 
below  that  of  1886  more  than  $0.00^  at  any  time.  By  this  time 
the  farmers,  especially  the  wheat  producing  farmers,  were  becom- 
ing convinced  that  they  were  being  exploited  by  dealers  in  wheat 
and  by  transportation  companies.  The  railroad  companies  grad- 
ually yielded  many  points,  the  two  most  important  being  the  low- 

^Statistics  of  Minnesota,  Annual  Report  of  Comm.,  1886,  pp.  33-5. 

^Second  Annual  Report,  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners  of  Dakota,  1886,  p.  57. 

^Statistics  of  Minnesota,    Annual  Report,   pp.   49-51,  1887. 

^Second  Annual  Report  Railroad  Commission  of  Dakota,   1886,   57,   59,   et  passim. 
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ering  of  freight  rates  and  the  rendering  of  better  service-  Prior 
to  August  1,  1886,  the  rates  from  points  on  the  Dakota  side  of 
the  river  to  Minneapohs  ranged  from  28  to  21  cents  per  100  lbs. 
of  grain,  or  from  18  2-3  to  14  cents  per  bushel;  beginning  with 
August  1st,  they  were  reduced  from  23  to  18^2  cents  per  hun- 
dred or  from  15  1-3  to  12  1-3  cents  per  bushel.  The  other  con- 
cession was  an  understanding  that  the  railroads  should  leave  cars 
at  loading  tracks  along  the  line  and  that  the  farmers  should  load 
directly  into  the  cars  if  they  wished  and  ship  to  commission  mer- 
chants or  millers  at  the  terminals.  This  concession  was  made  on 
account  of  the  belief  that  the  railroads  and  elevator  companies 
were  in  partnership.^ 

But  the  railroads  and  elevators  were  not  the  only  ones  who 
were  thought  to  be  plotting  against  the  farmers  and  exploiting 
them.  The  commission  merchants,  millers,  et  al.,  indeed  the  first 
buyers  of  wheat,  *'the  middle-men,"  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
gamblers,  were  also  attacked.  It  was  commonly  believed  among 
many  farmers  and  others,  with  some  evidence  in  favor  of  the  be- 
lief, that  the  farmers  by  submitting  estimates  of  crops,  etc.,  were 
offering  themselves  as  lambs  to  be  shorn.  They  began  to  sys- 
tematically refuse  to  report  to  the  county  and  state  officers  any 
estimate  of  area  in  wheat,  or  yields,  or  amount  on  hand.  Some 
county  officers  refused  to  send  estimates  to  state  officers.-  By 
1887  Governor  Hubbard  of  JNIinnesota  said:  "Our  pubhshed  sta- 
tistics are  becoming  less  and  less  trustworthy.  I  doubt  if  they  are 
worth  their  cost."  He  therefore  recommended  to  the  legislature  that 
no  money  be  appropriated  to  gather  agricultural  statistics.^  The 
legislators,  sent  by  the  farmers,  were  of  the  same  mind,  and  no 
money  was  appropriated  for  1888-9,  but  statistics  were  collected 
for  1887  out  of  the  appropriation  made  in  1885.  Concealing  the 
facts  was  one  of  the  ways  of  influencing,  prices  of  wheat  but  not 
the  only  way  suggested  or  tried.  In  urging  that  farmers  build 
granaries  the  Dakota  railroad  commissioners  gave  the  following 
reasons  for  their  advice :  "First,  it  will,  in  a  measure,  keep  the 
knowledge  of  the  number  of  bushels  of  marketable  wheat  from 
the  speculative  members  of  the  board  of  trade  in  the  eastern  wheat 
markets,  and  will  thus  keep  the  price  of  wheat  out  of  their  con- 
trol. It  will  also  virtually  put  a  stop  to  corners  in  wheat,  one  of 
the  greatest  difficulties  our  farmers  have  to  contend  with. 

"Second,  if  every  Dakota  farmer  had  his  own  granary,  he  could 
clean  his  wheat,  thus  saving  the  dockage  and  the  needless  charge 
for  transportation  of  the  same ;  his  wheat  would  be  in  better  con- 
dition for  the  market,  and  he  could  employ  the  time  during  the 
early  fall  months  occupied  in  getting  it  to  market  in  preparing  the 
soil  fpr  the  next  season's  crop. 


^See  State  Reports  of  Minnesota  and   Dakota   for  details. 

^Statistics  of  Minnesota,   Annual  Report  for  1886-7.     See  Introduction. 

^Mlessage  of  Gov.  L.  F.  Hubbard,  January  5,  1887.     Minn.  Ex.  Doc,   1886-7,  24. 
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''In  addition  to  making  preparation  for  temporarily  storing  his 
own  grain,  every  farmer  could  profitably  take  time  to  study  the 
market  price  of  wheat  during  the  present,  as  well  as  former  years. 

"While  cash  wheat  for  November  in  Duluth  and  Chicago  has 
been  quoted  at  70  and  72,  the  same  grade  of  wheat  for  May  de- 
livery has  sold  for  83  and  87  cents  per  bushel.  The  farmers  may 
urge  that  pressing  obligations  with  high  rate  of  interest  compels 
them  to  rush  the  bulk  of  their  wheat  to  market  in  sixty  or  ninety 
days  after  harvest,  but  such  action  places  them  at  the  mercy  of 
the  wheat  dealer,  who  can  buy  the  same  grade  of  wheat  in  a 
.glutted  market  for  10  to  15  cents  per  bushel  less  than  he  could  six 
months  hence.  Which  is  the  greater  sacrifice,  ten  per  cent  per 
annum  on  borrowed  capital  or  30  and  40  per  cent  that  he  loses 
on  the  price  of  his.  wheat  in  an  overstocked  market  ? 

"The  commission  does  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  advising 
the  farmer  or  any  other  person  to  take  chances  on  the  future 
prices  of  wheat;  but  it  does  desire  that  the  farmers  in  the  terri- 
tory should  receive  every  cent  for  their  wheat  to  which  they 
are  justly  entitled.  We  also  believe  that  a  general  system  of 
private  granaries  would  enable  the  farmer  to  place  his  wheat 
on  the  market  so  gradually  that  wheat  dealers  would  have  pur- 
chasers at  his  door,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  beg  elevator  men 
and  railroads  to  take  his  grain.  Such  a  state  of  things  would 
place  wheat  raising  on  a  profitable  basis. 

"The  commission  believes  that  if  the  above  course  should  be 
adopted,  it  would  advance  the  price  on  every  bushel  of  Dakota 
wheat  at  least  10  cents  per  bushel,  a  saving  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  the  farming  class. 

The  farmers  had  the  right  idea ;  they  tried  to  secure  a  wider 
margin  of  profit  and,  therefore,  tried  to  reduce  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  to  raise  the  price  of  the  produce.  Whether  they  used 
the  best  methods  of  securing  the  results  desired  is  another  ques- 
tion. Certain  it  is  that  the  cost  of  production  was  lessened  by 
the  reduction  of  railroad  rates  and  securing  of  better  facilities  for 
marketing.  But  prices  did  not  advance  in  1887 ;  the  Minneapolis 
price  ranged  from  $0.68^  to  $0-77.  And  yet  1887  was  a  pros- 
perous year.  There  was  little  complaint  on  account  of  yields  of 
g-rain  because  another  "bumper"  crop  was.  harvested.  Entire 
counties  reported  averages  of  more  than  25  bushels  per  acre;  but 
many  local  districts  did  not  fare  so  well.  The  general  average  was 
very  high.  But  while  in  1886  the  counties  in  the  southern  half 
of  the  valley  had  the  largest  yields,  in  1887  the  northern  coun- 
ties were  first  on  the  list.^ 

The  real  complaints  from  the  district  in  1887  were  as  a  result  of  • 
the  extra  large  yield.  Transportation  facilities  were  inadequate.  The 
Dakota  commissioners  reported  that,  "the  commission  urged  the  sev- 


^Dakota  Railroad   Commission   Renort,    1887,   pp.  295-6. 
^Statistics  of  Minnesota,   Annual  Report,   1888,   pp.  34-5. 
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eral  superintendents  to  forward  cars  to  stations  as  called  for,  but 
the  superintendents  on  the  northern  and  central  lines  where  the 
crop  was  enormous,  found  the  demand  so  great  that  they  were 
disposed  to  give  up  in  despair.  On  the  ^lanitoba  road  it  seemed 
impossible  to  raise  the  blockade.  All  the  elevators  were  full,  the 
streets  of  every  tOAvn  and  station  were  crowded  with  wagons  load- 
ed with  wheat,  and  grain  was  actually  piled  upon  the  ground  and 
in  streets  around  the  elevators  in  thousands  of  bushels.  And 
this)  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  grain  cars  were  kept  mov- 
ing night  and  day."  They  tell  how  the  cars  were  rushed  in  by 
the  hundred,  blocking  sidings  and  the  main  track,  but  the  block- 
ade was  broken  only  after  the  rush  of  thrashing  had  passed  and 
at  great  expense  to  the  farmers.^ 

After  a  careful  exposition  of  the  conditions  the  commission  con- 
cluded. ''What  shall  be  done  to  relieve  the  people  of  the  embar- 
rassment and  loss  through  wheat  blockades?  This  is  the  ques- 
tion heard  on  all  sides.  During  the  troubles  of  the  past  year  the 
commissioners  have  given  the  question  of  transportation  of  the 
products  of  the  territor}-  much  study.  They  found,  during  the 
busiest  shipping  season,  that  the  large  number  of  cars  of  wheat 
-from  Dakota  caused  a  complete  blockade  at  Duluth.  St.  Paul,  Min- 
neapolis and  ^Milwaukee.  If  the  unloading  facilities  at  ever\^  ter- 
minal point,  receiving  Dakota  wheat,  should  be  doubled,  market- 
ing the  crop  of  18S8  would  still  cause  a  blockade. 

Four  counteracting  forces  prevented  the  recurrence  of  a  block- 
ade in  1888.  The  first  in  importance  was  the  fact  that  although 
a  fair  crop  was  harvested  it  fell  off  for  the"  territory  of  Dakota 
some  23,000,000  bushels.  This  was  a  very  dry  year  and  the  Red 
River  valley  suffered  with  other  parts  of  the  North  Central  states.^ 
Second,  the  railway  companies  were  prepared  to  care  for  a  larger 
crop  than  ever  before;  they  added  more  trackage,  especially  sid- 
ings, and  i^iore  equipment.  Third,  the  storage  capacity  and  equip- 
ment for  caring  for  cereals  was  improved  at  the  terminals.  And 
fourth,  storage  capacity  in  all  parts  of  the  valley  was  increased. 
The  two  agencies,  elevator  companies  and  farmers,  worked  toward 
the  same  end.  The  Dakota  commission  noted  that  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  farmers  build  elevators  and  granaries  was  quite 
generally  adopted.  But  the  greatest  number  of  storage  houses  was 
erected  by  companies  as  a  result  of  the  policy  of  the  roads.  The 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  road  first  offered  to  carry  lumber  neces- 
sary for  elevators  free  of  charge  for  sixty  days.  Other  roads 
soon  adopted  the  plan  "and  the  increased  storage  capacity  in  Da- 
kota, during  the  season  of  1888,  over  that  of  1887,  amounted  to 
millions  of  bushels."* 

Notwithstanding  the  crop  was  short  in  yield  and  grade  the  far- 
mers  in  most  districts  found  the  year  better  than  when  they  had 

'Third  Annual  Report  Dakota  Railroad  Commission,    1S87,  203. 
2Ibid.,  295. 

^See  Chapter  III.,  pp.  9-10. 

♦Fourth  Annual  Report  of  Dakota  Railroad  Commission,  1888,  p.  69. 
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extra  crops  in  1886  and  1887.  Although  wheat  was. quoted  at  from 
$0,745  to  $0.82  while  the  seed  was  being  sown  in  the  spring  of 
1888,  the  price  steadily  rose  until  by  the  beginning  of  the  thrash- 
ing period  the  price  was  $0.94  and  soon  passed  the  dollar  mark. 
During  the  season  for  marketing  the  grain  from  the  valley,  it 
ranged  from  $1,121^2  to  $1.32  per  bushel.  The  result  was,  there- 
fore, that  the  farmer's  gross  margin  per  acre  was  greater  than 
for  some  years.  If  the  producers  had  begun  to  lose  faith  in 
wheat,  their  confidence  was  largely  restored. 

Many  reasons  were  ascribed  for  the  rise  in  price;  the  one  which 
seems  to  have  been  widely  accepted  was  voiced  by  the  Railroad 
Commission,  that  it  was  because  of  secrecy  in  the  qi^estion  of 
supply  and  local  storage  facilities.  "To  this  cause,"  they  said,  ''is 
due  largely  the  high  price  of  wheat.  It  brought  the  miller  and 
the  investor  to  the  door  of  the  farmer  and  under  such  changed 
circumstances  the  farmer  could,  to  a  certain  degree,  dictate  his 
own  prices  and  terms. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  this  paper  to  study  the  forces  controll- 
ing the  price  of  grain,  but  we  may  suggest  here  that  not  only 
was  the  world's  wheat  supply  forty-six  million  bushels  short,  but 
the  wheat  supply  plus  the  German  and  Russian  rye  supply,  showed 
119  million  bushels  short  of  that  for  1887.^  The  attitude  of  the 
farmers — the  belief  that  the  increased  price  was  due  to  their  se- 
crecy and  increased  storage — had  a  good  as  well  as  bad  effect. 
It  encouraged  them  to  build  more  elevators,  granaries  and  build- 
ings in  general.  This  resulted  in  spreading  the  marketing  season 
over  a  longer  period ;  it  gave  the  farmer  time  to  plow  first  and 
market  grain  later  when  labor  was  more  reasonable,  roads  better 
and  little  other  demand  upon  his  time  and  equipment.  It  also  gave 
time  to  clean  the  grain  from  foul  seeds,  etc.,  get  a  better  grade 
and  save  freight  and  dockage  and  keep  the  poorer  grains  for 
the  use  of  the  few  hogs  and  chickens  kept.  In  fact  it  encouraged 
diversified  agriculture.  On  the  other  side,  it  led  the  farmer  to 
believe  that  it  was  desirable  to  conceal  the  available  supply  of 
grain,  which,  if  carried  to  extremes,  would  leave  him  ignorant  of 
the  possible  future  prices  and  without  any  possible  suggestion  as 
to  the  best  -  cereal  to  cultivate  another  year,  or  how  much  land  to 
put  to  wheat. 

The  crop  of  1889,  like  that  of  1888,  was  below  the  average  of 
many  years;  indeed  it  did  not  equal  13  bushels  per  acre  for  the 
entire  valley.  There  were  reports  of  large  individual  yields,  and 
Wilkin  and  Traverse  counties  showed  average  yields  of  nearly 
18  bushels  per  acre;  but  counties  on  the  Dakota  side  of  the  river, 
e.  g.,  Cass  and  Pembina,  show  but  little  over  10  bushels.^ 


^Annual  Report  Railroad   Commission!  Dakota,   1888,   p.  59. 
^Year  book  of  Department  of  Agriculture,   1900,   p.  173. 

^U.  S._  Census,  1890.  Agriculture,  .37I-2,  379;  see  chapter  HI.  of  this  study,  pp. 
9-10,  this  was  a  year  of  little  precipitation,  the  upland  districts  suffered  greatest; 
see  Resources  of  Dakota,  by  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  Territory  of  Dakota,  1889; 
see,   Ibid.,   for  1887,   for  general  earlier  reference. 
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If  the  price  had  remained  where  we  left  it  in  1888  the  farmer's 
margin  per  acre  would  have  been  large  enough  to  have  left  him 
fairly  well  satisfied.  But  from  the  first  day  of  the  year  the  fall 
was  gradual.  During  the  seeding  period  (April  and  May,  1889) 
the  price  ranged  from  -$1.09  to  $0.93 — ^both  satisfactory  prices. 
By  thrashing  time  it  had  fallen  to  $0.81  as  a  maximum  and  ranged 
between  that  price  and  $0.76^4-  With  so  small  a  yield  over  much 
of  the  valley  and  so  low  an  acreage  value,  the'  margin  per  acre 
was  lower  that  year  that  it  had  been  since  grasshopper  days  in 
the  early  seventies. 

The  period  of  drought  on  the  great  plains  continued  unabated. 
1890  was  the  worst  year  the  farmers  of  Dakota  had  been  called 
upon  to  endure.  The  rainfall  was  very  much  below  normal ;  and 
the  yield  of  wheat  for  North  Dakota  was  reported  to  be  less 
than  7  bushels.^  The  average  yield  for  iMinnesota  was  less 
than  13  bushels.  From  the  most  authentic  accounts  it  seems 
that  the  average  yield  on  the  ]\Iinnesota  side  of  the  Red  River  was 
about  13  bushels  per  acre,  and  that  on  the  Dakota  side  about 
10  bushels.  The  yield  was  lowest  on  the  uplands  and  there  was 
much  suffering  in  several  small  areas.-  But  the  margin  was  not 
reduced  as  much  as  appears  at  first.  The  price  of  wheat  rapidly 
advanced  again  and  reached  a  maximum  of  $1.03  during  the  period 
of  marketing.  The  range  for  September  and  October  was  from 
$1.03  to  $0.96. 

farmers'  MARGIN. 

We  concluded  in  the  last  chapter  that  the  cost  of  producing 
wheat  per  bushel  remained  almost  constant  while  the  cost  per 
acre  decreased.  If  the  price  had  remained  constant  the  farmers' 
margin  per  bushel  would  have  remained  constant;  but  the  margin 
per  acre  would  have  decreased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  yield. 
Since  the  yield  fell  from  an  average  of  at  least  20  bushels  to 
something  like  14  bushels,  or  30  per  cent,  the  margin  fell  in 
the  same  proportion.  But  not  only  did  the  yield  fall ;  the  price 
per  bushel  also  fell,  and  therefore  the  margin  per  bushel  fell. 
This  decline  was  from  an  average  of  $1.00  to  an  average  of  about 
$0.80.  or  a  decline  of  20  per  cent.  The  farmer's  margin  per  acre, 
therefore,  fell  not  only  30  per  cent  on  account  of  declining  yield, 
but  another  20  per  cent  per  bushel  or  a  total  of  44  per  cent.  This 
conclusion  applied  generally  for  the  entire  period  as  well  as  for 
the  valley  at  large,  for  while  some  years  the  yield  was  higher, 
the  price  fell  much  lower  than  the  amount  cited,  and  when 
the  yield  was  lower  the  price  was  high  in  proportion. 

If  the  farmers  in  the  valley  had  cultivated  no  more  acres  in 
1890  than  in  1880  their  gross  margins  would  have  contracted  at 
the  same  rate  as  the  decrease  per  acre  given  above.  But 
there  were  other  forces  at  work.    In  1880  the  population  of  the 


*Year    Book,    Department   of  Agriculture. 
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valley  was  50,454.  This  population  had  in  wheat,  in  1879,  145,506 
acres,  and  produced  2,716,558  bushels;  i.  e.,  there  were  2.88  acres 
and  54  bushels  of  wheat  per  capita  in  1879.  During  the  next  four 
years  of  very  high  prices  there  was  rapid  perfection  and  exten- 
sion in  utilization  of  land  and  equipment  so  that  in  1884  a  little 
less  than  1,000,000  acres  were  cultivated  to  wheat,  with  a  product 
of  between  16,000,000  and  17,000,000  bushels;  i.  e.,  there  were 
7.19  acres  and  115  bushels  of  wheat  per  capita  in  1884  (the  popu- 
lation in  June,  1885,  being  140,774).  In  1890,  the  population  was 
165,565,  the  acres  cultivated  to  wheat  were  2,250,611,  and  the  bush- 
els of  wheat  produced  were  28,547,639.  Thus  we  find  that  the 
acres  cultivated  to  wheat  were  13.6  and  the  bushels  172.5  per  capita 
in  1889. 

In  conclusion,  the  situation  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : 
During  a  period  of  fifteen  years  the  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  had 
been  falling,  but  during  the  same  period  the  cost  of  producing 
wheat  per  acre  was  decreasing  with  such  rapidity  that  the  cost 
of  producing  a  bushel  of  wheat  remained  almost  constant.  But 
while  cost  of  production  per  bushel  did  not  change,  the  farmer's 
margin  per  acre  decreased  rapidly,  first  because  of  falling  yield, 
and  second  because  of  falling  price  and  therefore  smaller  mar- 
gin per  bushel.  During  this  same  period,  however,  the  gross  mar- 
gin per  capita  of  population  in  the  valley  increased  to  a  consider- 
able extent  because  of  the  added  area  cultivated  and  therefore 
greater  yield  per  capita.  Complex  as  the  situation  was,  the  simple 
fact  is  that,  although  the  margin  per  acre  and  per  bushel  de- 
creased, the  yield  per  capita  increased  so  rapidly  as  to  offset  the 
other  tendency.  This  increased  yield  per  capita  and  even  greater 
area  cultivated  per  capita  was  principally  the  result  of  gradual  de- 
velopment, more  capital  and  equipment  available  (largely  the  re- 
sult of  increased  margins)  and  more  efiicient  use  of  these. 

Indeed  there  is  much  evidence  to  show  that  the  farmers  who 
reached  the  valley  in  the  late  seventies  or  early  eighties  with  a 
fair  amount  of  equipment  found  the  period  of  which  we  write, 
one  of  very  great  advancement.  With  each  increase  of  gross  mar- 
gin the  farmers  bought  new  land,  cultivated  larger  areas,  hired 
more  labor,  purchased  more  and  better  equipment.  There  are  good 
reasons  to  believe  that  the  advance  of  the  average  farmer  was 
even  greater  than  indicated  in  the  last  two  paragraphs.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  period,  say  from  1877  to  1884,  the  bonanza 
farms  were  a  far  more  important  factor  in  proportion  to  the 
population  of  the  valley,  to  the  acreage  devoted  to  wheat  and 
to  the  amount  of  wheat  produced,  than  at  the  end  of  the  period, 
1890.  On  the  bonanza  farms  labor  and  equipment  were  utilized  to 
the  fullest  extent  from  the  first,  and  the  production  per  capita 
did  not  increase  on  these  farms  as  it  did  in  the  valley  in  gen- 
eral. Therefore  the  average  production  per  capita  for  small  far- 
mers is  stated  at  too  high  a  figure  at  the  beginning  of  the  period 
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and  the  average  on  bonanza  farms  at  too  low  a  figure.  Here 
(again  we  see  why  the  bonanza  farmers  were  thot  to  be  so  far 
ahead  of  the  small  farmers  and  why  it  was  thot  that  they  would 
kill  these  small  farmers  off.  They  were  in  on  the  ground  floor 
fully  equipped  for  business  and  able  to  take  advantage  of  oppor- 
tunities which  were  not  within  the  reach  of  the  small  farmer. 

While  the  average  production  per  capita  given  for  the  beginning 
of  the  period  was  too  high,  that  given  for  1889  was  too  low;  at 
least  it  was  lower  than  the  average  for  the  next  five  years.  But 
it  was  too  low  for  another  reason.  The  urban  population  has  in- 
creased somewhat  more  rapidly  than  the  rural.  If  we  could  elim- 
inate this  class  at  both  periods  the  result  would  be  a  higher  produc- 
tion per  capita  of  rural  population  proportionally  as  well  as  abso- 
lutely at  the  later  date.  And  this  would  be  a  fairer  comparison 
because,  altho  the  urban  population  is  dependent  indirectly  on  the 
agriculture  of  the  district,  they  do  not  directly  take  part  In  the 
industry. 

The  gross  margin  for  the  average  farm  family  or  farm  is  greater 
than  in  1880  for  at  least  one  other  reason.  The  greater  number 
of  farmers  came  to  the  valley  as  young  men  with  small  families 
or  none  at  all.  If  the  average  farm  family  did  increase  the  gross 
margin  for  the  famil}^  increased  this  way  in  addition  to  the  increase 
per  capita. 

We  may  add  in  further  conclusion  therefore  that  since  the 
bonanza  farms  began  almost  at  the  maximum  of  efficiency  their 
progress  was  more  nearly  along  a  level  plain,  while  the  smaller 
farmers  progressed  more  rapidly  and  each  year  were  able  to  claim 
a  larger  gross  margin.  The  extension  of  the  wheat  industry  was 
so  great  during  the  period  that,  in  spite  of  falling  prices  and  de- 
creasing yield,  blockades  of  grain  and  pohtical  conflicts  resulted 
and  the  farmers  were  gradually  forced  into  a  system  which  made 
the  transition  into  the  first  stages  of  diversified  farming  easier. 
While  the  population  increased  less  than  18  per  cent,  from  1885 
to  1890,  the'  area  cultivated  increased  125  per  cent,  and  the  total 
wheat  produced  78  per  cent  from  1884-1889. 

Wheat  was  the  produce  raised  for  market;  other  crops  were 
largely  relegated  to  a  very  minor  place.  But  as  agriculture  be- 
came better  established  more  cattle  and  hogs  were  kept  and  more 
barley  and  corn  raised.  From  the  first  settlement  many  farmers 
had  cultivated  a  little  field  of  corn,  but  the  general  idea  was  that 
corn  could  not  be  profitably  raised.  Some  contended  that  it  could 
be  raised  with  profit  but  with  less  profit  than  wheat,  and  there- 
fore continued  to  raise  wheat.  In  1879  the  total  area  cultivated 
to  corn  in  the  Red  River  valley  was  only  1,083  acres. 

In  southern  Minnesota  wheat  had  suffered  severely  from  1879 
to  1882  and  corn  was  rapidly  taking  its  place.  This  movement  of 
corn  into  Minnesota  and  its  successful  cultivation  led  to  its  rapid 
extension  northwestward.    By  1889  many  farmers  had  successfully 
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cultivated  considerable  fields.  No  one  in  the  valley  thot  of  giving 
it  first  place  in  the  field  system,  but  the  total  of  small  fields  in  the 
first  two  counties  on  the  south  now  equalled  2,727  acres,  while  the 
two  most  northern  counties  reported  only  4  acres ;  the  gradation 
was  gradual.  The  area  put  to  corn  increased  more  rapidly  than 
increase  in  population. 

Altho  there  was  no  general  movement  to  other  crops  than  wheat 
small  areas  were  put  to  a  variety  of  crops,  the  most  important  of 
which  (aside  from  oats  and  barley  which  were  used  on  the  farms 
tor  feed  and  entered  into  the  cost  of  producing  wheat),  was  flax. 
But  as  late  as  1889  less  than  S.OOO  acres  were  seeded  to  flax  and 
the  yield  that  yea'-  was  only  7  bushels  per  acre. 

But  the  most  important  change  attempted  was  the  introduction 
cf  the  livestock  mdustry  as  an  important  part  of  the  farm  system. 
In  1880  the  total  number  of  milch  cows  and  other  cattle  not  includ 
ing  oxen  was  ko,264z;  the  population  of  the  valley  was  50,454; 
there  was  less  uian  one  milch  cow  to  four  people  Ten  years  later 
(1890)  the  milch  cows  and  other  cattle  (not  including  oxen)  num- 
bered 180,067,  while  the  population  was  165,565.  The  neat  cattle 
had  mcreased  twice  as  rapidly  as  the  population.  This  means  that 
if  the  two  are  distributed  evenly  the  number  of  neat  cattle  on  a 
farm  will  little  more  than  equal  the  number  of  people,  but  less 
than  half  of  these  are  milch  cows.  The  increase  was  in  fact  largely 
the  natural  increase  from  the  cattle  taken  in  by  the  farmers  and 
they  had  little  idea  of  leaving  the  wheat  business.  They  were 
widely  scattered  from  one  to  eight  or  ten  animals  on  the  average 
farm. 

But  there  was  a  definite  effort  of  some  significance  made  which 
deserves  a  place  in  the  history  of  livestock  introduction.  One  of 
the  principal  actors  was  President  James  J.  Hill,  and  he  briefly 
told  of  his  experience  as  follows thought  that  I  could 
help  the  farmers  of  the  state  so  that  they  would  not  be  dependent 
on  one  crop.  I  thought  I  would  help  them  to  some  good  stock, 
some  cattle  and  hogs,  and  in  my  innocence  I  thought  they,  when 
they  had  the  opportunity,  would  take  advantage  of  it.  I  got  to- 
gether some  excellent  herds  of  beef  and  dairy  cattle  for  myself, 
and  I  brought  out  within  two  years  (1883-5)  mainly  from  the  north 
of  England  and  Scotland  about  800  thorough-bred  bulls.  Some- 
thing over  600  of  them  were  distributed  in  this  state  and  less  than 
200  in  North  Dakota.  Now,  I  want  to  say  that  the  people  of 
North  Dakoa  derived  more  benefit  from  less  than  200  than  the 
people  of  Minnesota  did  from  600.  What  did  they  do?  Most  of 
them  sold  them.  I  gave  them  pigs  and  they  killed  them  in  the 
fall,  and  they  were  good  winter  pork.  This  is  actually  what  they  - 
did  with  pigs  that  I  brought  from  the  old  country,  or  with  the 
stock  which  was  bred  from  this  stock,  and  for  which  I  had  paid 
prices  as  high  as  three  hundred  dollars  for  a  single  animal.  They 
were  misled.    A  lot  of  designing  demagogues,  rank  demagogues. 
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who  care  no  more  about  the  farmer  than  they  do  about  the  wind 
that  whistles — if  they  can  get  his  vote  that  is  all  they  care  about 
him — told  the  farmers  that  I  was  trying  to  reflect  upon  the  wheat 
growing  state  of  Minnesota — trying  to  injure  its  good  name  by 
bringing  the  best  stock  I  could  find  and  distributing  it  free  of  cost 
to  the  people  of  the  state.  It  was  discouraging,  I  kept  it  up.''  Mr. 
Hill  has  since  established  farms,  fed  stock,  sent  it  to  fairs,  won 
prizes,  etc.,  and  has  done  all  in  his  power  to  encourage  its  intro- 
duction.^ 

But  in  his  righteous  indignation,  Mr.  Hill  has  doubtless  stated 
the  case  far  too  strongly  against  the  farmers.  To  be  sure,  some 
of  the  very  animals  imported  were  sold  and  the  get  of  many 
were  used  for  pork  or  beef  instead  of  for  breeding  purposes,  but 
the  number  was  probably  not  large.  From  the  reminiscences  of 
farmers  (which  ma}^  be  criticized  as  being  biased),  the  writer  is 
inclined  to  accept  the  statement  of  Hon.  E.  D.  Childs  in  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Minnesota  State  Agricultural  Society.  He  said: 
"President  J.  J.  Hill,  with  his  accustomed  sagacity,  foresaw;  as 
far  back  as  the  early  eighties,  the  benefit  his  road  would  derive 
from  the  increase  of  cattle  along  the  line,  and  imported  many 
blooded  sires  which  he  gave  ....  to  the  settlers  in  IMinne- 
sota  and  North  Dakota.  And,  while  in  a  few  instances  the  old 
Dutchman's  adage  'what  nothing  costs,  that  nothing  is  worth'  was 
proven  true  by  the  carelessness  and  indifference  of  the  parties 
receiving  them,  yet  they  were  in  the  main  well  received  and  as  a 
whole  did  great  good,  the  end  of  which  is  not  yet."- 

The  census  of  1890  helps  us  to  see  the  character  of  the  live- 
stock in  any  district  and  from  that  source  we  find  that  there  were 
1,281  pure  bred,  recorded  neat  cattle  in  the  valley  at  that  date. 
In  addition  to  these  pure-bred  animals  there  were  1-1,943  graded 
animals  reported  as  half-blood  or  higher.  The  number  of  animals 
less  than  half-blood  and  yet  descended  would  be  very  great. ^  Thus 
we  find  9  per  cent,  of  the  neat  cattle  (aside  from  oxen)  were 
piu'e-bred  or  half-bloods. 

This  was  six  years  after  Mr.  Hill  had  made  his  contribution. 
It  is  clear  therefore  that  his  importation  was  effective  but  only 
a  small  part  of  the  total  of  pure-bred  animals  taken  to  the  valley. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Power  as  president  of  the  North  Dakota  Dairymen's  As- 
sociation, in  telling  of  the  beginning  of  the  dairy  industry,  speaking 
of  the  middle  eighties,  said,  "A  few  of  our  progressive  farmers 
in  different  localities  began  the  work  of  dairying,  generally  with 
success,  and  the  idea  began  to  grow  that  our  state  might  be  made 
a  leading  one  in  the  dairy  industry.  .  .  .""^  He  might  well  have 
added  that  a  few  professional  men  in  the  larger  cities  also  became 
interested  and  joined  in  the  movement,  even  bringing  in  blooded 

^Minnesota  State  Agricultural  Society,   Annual   Report.   1003,  97. 
2Ibid.,    3  904,   p.  16. 

•'U.    S.   Census,    1800,    Agriculture.    29.3-4,  301-2. 

*Thircl  -mnual  meeting  of  State  Dairymen's  Association  of  North  Dakota,  1897,  p.  7 
of  proceedings. 
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stock  and  starting  dairies.  The  Grandin  farm  near  Mayville  was 
converted  into  a  great  stock  farm,  and  others  followed  suit.  All 
in  all,  there  was  something  of  a  movement  to  interest  the  farmers 
in  stock.^ 

When  the  wheat  industry  began  to  decline  in  southern  Minne- 
sota, especially  southeastern  Minnesota,  from  1879  to  1882  the 
dairy  industry  began  to  develop  very  rapidly.  Creameries  were 
established  and  gradually  increased  in  importance  during  the  early 
eighties.  But  if  an  agent  had  tried  to  start  a  butter  or  cheese 
factory  in  the  Red  River  vahey  prior  to  1885  he  would  have  been 
driven  out  hot  foot.  The  farmers,  however,  found  that  they  had 
a  surplus  of  cream  and  butter  in  the  summer  for  which  they  could 
find  no  market  except  to  exchange  it  for  a  few  groceries  at  the 
local  grocery  at  about  8  qv  10  cents  per  pound.  In  order  to 
find  a  market  for  this  surplus,  and  do  a  cash  business,  and  because 
the  yield  of  wheat  and  the  price  were  declining,  the  farmers  grad- 
ually listened  to  suggestions  from  without.  The  agents  of  cream- 
ery supply  houses  and  construction  companies  reached  the  valley 
by  1887.  In  1888  the  Dairy  Commissioner  reported  11  factories 
on  the  Minnesota  side  of  the  river. ^  Two  years  later  five  of  these 
failed  to  report  to  the  commissioner,  but  three  additional  cream- 
eries were  reported.^  North  Dakota  had  a  very  similar  experience. 
The  first  factories  were  established  in  1887,  others  were  built  in 
1888  and  9 — probably  the  most  successful  of  those  installed  in 
the  latter  year  was  at  ITatton  Creamery.* 

These  enterprises  were  urged  upon  the  people  by  agents  and 
generally  launched  by  people  of  the  town.  The  local  merchants 
took  a  large  interest  in  the  new  undertakings.  They  had  several 
reasons  for  wishing  to  introduce  the  factory  system;  most  im- 
portant of  all  they  wished  to  get  rid  of  the  credit  system  and  related 
difficulties.  The  greatest  evil  was  the  result  of  the  climatic  conditions 
of  the  country.  Farmers  arranged  to  have  the  cows  begin  milking 
with  the  first  appearance  of  green , pasture.  The  great  amount  of 
butter  was,  therefore,  made  during  the  hot  summer,  and  by  the 
farmer's  wife — for  this  is  the  busy  season  for  all  other  members 
of  the  family  and  doubly  so  for  the  farmer's  wife.  Few  farmers 
had  ice  stored  for  summer  use  or,  indeed,  had  any  satisfactory  way 
of  preserving  butter.  All  surplus  had  to  be  marketed  at  once 
and  was  as  varied  as  the  number  of  makers.  There  was  not  enough 
,  to  ship  from  any  small  district,  or  it  was  too  varied  or  poor  to  ship 
with  profit.  Yet  in  order  to  hold  the  farmers'  trade,  most  of  this 
butter  had  to  be  accepted.  Credit  was  given.  The  merchants  could 
not  afiford  to  pay  more  than  from  8  to  12  cents,  partly  on  account 

^Minnesota  Farmers'  Institute  Annual,  1888,  p.  85;  Third  Biennial  Report  of  North 
Dakota  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Labor,  1894,  p.  22;  Minnesota  Dairymen's 
Association,  1903,  Northwestern  Minnesota,  p.  164  et  seq. ;  also  39  et  seq. ;  ibid., 
for  1904.     The  Red  River  Valley,   p.   13  et  sec,   especially  16. 

^Second   Biennial   Report,    1887-8,    pp.  222-5. 

^Third'  Biennial   Report,  _  1889-90 ,   pp.  _  322-5. 

*North  Dakota  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Labor  Report,  1890,  202;  ibid., 
1895-6,   p.  7. 
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of  the  location  of  the  district  with  respect  to  markets  then  avail- 
able, partly  on  account  of  the  variety  and  quality,  and  partly  be- 
, cause  of  the  competition  developing  with  substitutes  for  butter. 
The  farmers  complained  on  account  of  the  price  and  the  merchants 
complained  because  they  had  to  receive  the  goods. 

A  butter  or  cheese  factory  was  the  solution  which  the  agents 
foisted  upon  the  people  who  were  looking  for  a  solution  of  their 
problem.  Here  would  be  a  cash  market  for  cream  or  milk;  the 
farmer  would  then  have  the  cash  with  which  to  purchase  supplies ; 
the  credit  system  was,  therefore,  to  die;  the  farmer's  wife  was  to 
have  her  burdens  lightened;  the  factory  was  to  supplement — ^not 
supplant — the  wheat  industry;  it  would  ''only  require  the  spare 
moments,"  as  the  agents  put  it.    Such  was  the  status  in  1890.^ 


^See  €.  g.  Statistics  of  Minnesota,  1890.  Report  of  Kittson  County  Agricultural 
Society,  p.  222;  ibid.,   Report  of  Clay  County  Agricultural  Society,  220. 
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ATTEMPTS,  TO  REORGANIZE  THE  AGRICULTURAL 
SYSTEM  (1890  TO  1897). 

The  introduction  of  a  considerable  number  of  full-blooded  stock 
into  the  Red  River  valley  in  the  early  eighties  by  James  J.  Hill 
and  others  marked  an  epoch  in  the  agricultural  industry.  It  did 
not  result  in  a  sudden  change  of  the  system,  but  laid  the  foundation 
which  slowly  developed  for  several  years  and  made  possible  the 
change  'when  the  proper  time  should  arrive.  Altho  there  was  no 
rapid  change  in  the  dairy  industry  from  1883  to  1887,  there  was  a 
gradual  development.  During  1887-8  several  farmers'  institutes 
were  held  and  diversified  agriculture  was  urged.  Seventy-seven 
tests  of  milk  were  reported  from  the  valley,  which  were  favorably 
commented  upon.^  With  the  yield  of  cereal  crops  declining  and 
the  prices  very  uncertain,  the  livestock  industry  developed  more 
rapidly;  by  1891  15  creameries  and  one  cheese  factory  were  re- 
ported on  the  Minnesota  side  of  the  Red  River,  which  helps  to 
show  the  tendency.^ 

The  movement  in  North  Dakota  was  in  the  same  direction.  Not 
only  was  the  livestock  industry  developing,  but  the  dairy  business 
was  becoming  more  important  and  the  factory  system  was  being 
established.  Twelve  factories  were  reported  in  1891.^  In  June 
of  that  year  enough  interest  had  been  aroused  to  organize  a  State 
Dairymen's  Association.  A  meeting  was  held  at  Grand  Forks,  in 
the  valley,  and  plans  were  formulated  for  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion and  an  active  development  of  the  dairy  industry.* 

But  the  spring  of  1891  saw  the  price  of  wheat  above  the  dollar 
mark  again.  While  the  farmers  were  putting  in  their  crop  the 
price  ranged  from  $1.16  to  $0.96  per  bushel.  The  farmers  had 
comparatively  little  money  to  invest,  relatively  few  cattle  on  hand, 
and  few  buildings,  and  lumber  was  expensive.  They  chose  to 
invest  their  capital  in  another  wheat  crop.  It  was  time  for  another 
bumper  crop  and  this  was  early  predicted.  They  put  as  large  an 
area  to  wheat  as  they  could  and  realized  their  highest  wishes.  Few 
farmers  attended  the  dairymen's  meeting  in  1891  and  no  meeting 
was  held  in  1892,  '3,  '4  and  '5.  Mr.  J.  B.  Power  said  later: 
.  .  .  the  great  wheat  crop  of  that  year  brought  back  the  lost 
faith  in  that  crop  as  a  money  maker;  no  use  in  talking  cow  to  the 
farmers  of  the  Red  River  valley;  they  all  wanted  to  try  their  luck 
again  at  the  old  game."^ 


^Second  Biennial  Report  of  Dairy  Commissioner  of  Minnesota,   p.  202-3. 
^Fourth   Biennial   Report   of   Dairy   Commissioner,   pp.   29-32,  33-4. 
^Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Labor,  1892,  p.  118. 

^Proceedings  of  First  Annual  Meeting  of  State  Dairymen's  Association,  1891. 
^Proceedings  of  third  meeting  of  Dairymen's  Association,  1897,  p.  7. 
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The  year  had  been  imperfect  in  many  respects.  The  early  sum- 
mer was  unfavorable,  and  an  early  frost  in  the  fall  injured  most 
cereal  crops  to  some  extent.  Then,  too,  there  was  an  outbreak 
of  grasshoppers  in  Grand  Forks  and  Walsh  counties.  But  these 
were  practically  destroyed  with  the  co-operation  of  the  state,  which 
spent  $1,5?1.07  in  the  purchase  of  tar,  kerosene,  pans  called 
''hopper-dozers,"  etc.^  ]\Iany  local  districts  suffered  from  one 
cause  or  another,  but  on  the  whole  a  bumper  crop  was  harvested. 
The  average  yield  for  ]\Iinnesota  and  North  Dakota  was  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  18  bushels  per  acre.-  The  yield  in  the  Red  River  valley 
was  probably  from  2  to  4  bushels  above  the  average  for  the  two 
states.  ]\Iuch  of  the  grain  was  somewhat  injured,  but  the  price 
of  Xo.  1  Northern  ranged  from  $0.93  to  $0.84  per  bushel..  With 
a  good  yield  and  therefore  small  cost  of  production  per  bushel, 
w4th  the  selling  price  high  and  with  each  farmer  cultivating  at  leasi 
twice  as  many  acres  as  a  decade  earlier,  the  gross  margin  was 
very  large.  If  other  industries  were  introduced  into  the  farming 
system  they  must  indeed  be  secondary.  ^lany  farmers  refused 
to  bother  with  by-products  and  sub-industries.  Wheat  was  the 
crop  to  be  produced  for  a  profit  and  other  products  were  forced 
into  a  back  seat. 

Whereas  in  1890  114,000  acres  of  flax  were  cultivated  in  North 
Dakota,  in  1892  only  about  28,000  acres  were  put  in  crop.^  But 
the  greatest  change  was  the  decision  to  drop  the  factory  system  of 
conducting  the  dairy  business.  The  North  Dakota  commissioner 
of  agriculture  in  1892  reported  only  eight  factories  in  the  state 
and  in  1893  only  three.  In  his  discussion  of  industrial  conditions 
he  said:  "The  only  notable  decrease  (in  factories)  is  in  creameries 
and  cheese  factories,  which  is  occasioned  by  nearly  all  such  estab- 
lishments in  the  state  going  out  of  business."*  We  have  already 
noted  that  the  Dairymen's  Association  failed  to  hold  meetings  for 
four  years. 

On  the  ^Minnesota  side  of  the  river  the  same  story  of  closing 
factories  was  told.  Of  the  16  reported  in  1891  only  six  were  in 
operation  in  1893  and  some  of  these  had  been  closed  part  of  the 
time.^  The  commissioner,  in  telling  of  the  failures  in  that  district, 
referred  to  those  at  Warren,  St.  Hilaire,  Crookston,  Hendrum  and 
Ada  as  being  good  factories  to  reopen  at  once.^  It  is  a  very  sig- 
nificant fact  that  nearly  all  of  these  early  factories  were  privately 
owned  or  owned  by  corporations  in  the  larger  cities.  Few  were 
co-operative.  Thus,  even  in  1893.  of  the  six  in  operation  five  were 
private  and  only  one  was  co-operative."    As  a  warning  the  dairy 

^Second  Biennial  Report  of  North  Dakota  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Labor. 
1891-2,   p.  19  et  passim. 

^Annual  Report  of  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  1891.  p.  275  et  seq.,  also  291,  588 
et  seq.,  606-7,  620-22;  also  Statistics  of  Minnesota,  p.  37.  1892. 

^Third  Biennial  Report,  North  Dakota  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Labor,  p.  26. 

*Second  Biennial  Report,  1S92,  p.  118;  special  report,  1S93,  p.  21  and.  for  same 
conclusions.    Third   Biennial   Report,    1894,    p.  14. 

^Fourth    Biennial   Report   Dairy   and   Food   Commissioner,    pp.   29-34;    Fifth  Biennial 
Report  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,   pp.  86-7. 
«Fifth  Report,  p.  87. 

'Address  Prof.  T.  L.  Haecker  at  North  Dakota  State  Dairyman's  Association  and 
meeting  1896,  p.  109;  Fifth  Annual  Report  Minnesota  State  Dairy  Commissioner,  p. 
78-82;    Statistics  of  Minnesota,    3890,   pp.  220-22. 
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commissioner  of  Minnesota  wrote :  "I  wish  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  merchants  in  the  rural  districts,  whom  this  report  will  reach, 
to  the  fact  that  a  creamery  without  enough  cows  to  furnish  an 
economical  run  will  prove  a  failure,  and  that,  whereas  a  pros- 
perous creamery  benefits  the  business  man  fully  as  much  as  the 

,  farmers,  one  that  fails  injures  them  fully  as  much  .  .  .  and  it 
is  better  not  to  attempt  the  reckless  experiment  of  trying  to  start 
one  without  plenty  of  cows  in  sight."  He  refers  to  nine  failures 
in  the  Red  River  valley  as  horrible  examples.  But  no  sooner 
had  they  given  up  the  idea  of  developing  a  factory  system  and 
again  turned  their  attention  to  wheat,  than  the  farmers  found  the 
wheat  industry  reduced  to  the  poorest  paying  business  they  had 
yet  attempted.  In  1892  the  yield  of  wheat  probably  did  not  ex- 
ceed 12  bushels,  the  next  year  it  was  less  than  10  bushels,  and  in 
1894  it  probably  did  not  exceed  13  bushels.^  In  a  single  year 
117,000  acres  of  wheat,  and  other  cereals  in  proportion,  were  left 
uncut.  The  reasons  given  are  ''drought,  hot  winds,  hail,  Russian 
thistle,  gophers,  pepper  grass  and  other  weeds,  and  in  one  or  two 
cases  to  poor  seed."^ 

The  poor  crops  were  not  the  only  disturbing  forces.  In  a  special 
report  the  commissioner  wrote  in  1893 :  "To  add  to  the  distress 
occasioned  by  the  poor  crop,  the  price  of  wheat  has  been  the  lowest 
in  the  history  of  recent  years — averaging,  according  to  the  Govern- 
ment report  for  December,  only  43  cents  per  bushel."^  The  com- 
missioner attributed  the  low  price  to  the  financial  disturbance  of 
the  country^  but  other  forces  probably  should  have  been  introduced 
if  the  desire  was  to  explain  the  price.  The  most  significant  fact 
was  that  whereas  in  1891  the  world's  wheat  supply  plus  rye  for 
Russia  and  Germany  was  3,163 ,  million  bushels,  by  1892  it  had 
increased  234  million  bushels,  by  1893  it  had  increased  489  million, 

*  and  by  1894  667  million,  or  a  gradual  increase  of  21  per  cent.  So 
great  had  the  available  supply  become  in  proportion  to  the  demand 
that  the  price  fell  to  the  lowest  point  yet  reached.  In  1892  the 
highest  price  received  for  No.  1  Hard  wheat  in  Minneapolis  was 
$0.76,  in  1893,  $0.66^4,  and  in  1894,  $0.60%;  during  this  period 
the  minimum  fell  in  proportion  from  $0.65  in  1892  to  $0.58  in  1893, 
to  $0.54  in  1894.  In  explanation  of  the  persistency  with  w^hich 
the  farmers  continued  in  wheat,  the  commissioner  wrote: 
"'Where  wheat  is  by  far  a  more  important  crop  that  all  others 
combined,  and  is  one  that  brings  ready  money  and  quick  returns, 
even  with  very  small  profits  or  none  at  all,  it  seems  difficult  to 
make  a  change  to  some  other  kind  of  farming,  especially  as  all 
other  branches  in  this  climate  are  as  yet,  in  the  opinion  of  most 
farmers,  something  of  an  experiment."*  If  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  failures  of  factories  in  1891-2  was  the  return  of  good  crops 

^Report  of  Secretary  of  Department  of  Agriculture,  1892,  p.  417;  Yearbook,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  1893,  page  472,  480;  Statistics  of  Minnesota,  Annual  Report 
1893,   p.   lO;   ibid.,    1894,   p.   42;_ibid.,   1895,   p.  18. 

^Third  Biennial  Report  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Labor,  N.  D. ,  1894,  p.  25-6. 

^Special  Report  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Labor,  1893,  p.  7. 

*Third  Biennial  Report  North  Dakota  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Labor,  1894, 
P-  26.  . 
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and  good  prices,  the  poor  crops  and  poorer  prices  which  the  farmers 
now  faced  for  several  years  reduced  them  to  a  condition  where 
they  were  again  forced  to  consider  some  change.  This  was  a 
period  of  hard  times,  if  the  farmers  of  that  district  have  ever  been 
reduced  to  suftering.  In  1S93  Hon.  Knute  Xelson,  then  Governor 
of  Minnesota,  said:  **Coming  from  the  Red  River  valley  to  this 
region,  especially  in  the  southern  tier  of  counties  (of  ^Minnesota) 
is,  in  this  3-ear  of  hard  times,  like  coming  from  a  countr\^  inhabited 
by  one  set  of  people  to  one  inhabited  by  another  set  of  people. 
You,  gentlemen,  who  are  engaged  in  mixed  farming  and  dairying, 
do  not  know  what  hard  times  are.  compared  with  the  experience 
of  the  farmers  in  the  Red  River  valley.'"^  The  term  **wheat  farm- 
er" was  almost  synonomous  with  **povert}^'''  In  1895  a  speaker,  in 
telling  of  hard  times  he  had  witnessed,  said :  "We  were  in  just  as 
sore  straits  as  the  farmers  of  the  Red  River  valley  in  ^Minnesota 
are  today. 

Indeed,  the  general  impression  was  that  the  farmers  were  in  a 
very  bad  condition.  EA'er\-body  tried  to  find  a  new  business  for 
them  and  most  of  the  advice  centered  around  the  dairy  industr}\ 
The  dairy  and  food  commissioner  of  ^Imnesota  wrote:  "We  find 
by  actual  observation  that  portions  of  our  state  that  have  been 
engaged  in  dairying  as  a  business  have  scarcely  felt  the  stringency 
of  the  times  for  the  past  two  years,  while  the  wheat  raising  por- 
tions have  suffered  severely.''^  And  at  the  same  time  the  Xorth 
Dakota  commissioner  of  agriculture  and  labor  was  urging  that, 
"The  low  prices  of  grain  and  the  good  prices  almost  constantly 
commanded  by  the  best  grade  of  dairy  product  should*  be  a  strong 
incentive  to  hasten  the  development  of  this  industry."*  Country 
newspapers  and  advisors  generally  took  up  the  cry. 

Xow,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  livestock  industry  had  been  grow- 
ing gradually  all  of  this  period.  The  neat  cattle  were  increasing 
at  least  100  per  cent,  more  rapidly  than  the  population.  Some 
farmers  were  giving  special  attention  to  beef  cattle,  others  to  dairv' 
cattle.  But  the  general  movement  was  in  the  increase  of  dual 
purpose  cattle  as  in  other  frontier  districts.  And  during  this  time 
the  dairy  products  were,  therefore,  becoming  a  more  important 
item  on  the  average  farm  .  Prof.  E.  E.  Kaufman,  discussing  butter 
making  on  the  farm,  said  a  little  later,  "Notwithstanding  the  rapid 
increase  of  creameries  throughout  the  entire  country,  the  quantity 
of  butter  made  on  the  farm  has  steadily  increased  with  even  greater 
rapidity  than  before  the  advent  of  the  creamery.  The  percentage 
of  butter  made  in  creameries  in  North  Dakota  is  very  small  and 
will  remain  so  until  the  number  of  our  farmers  has  increased  manv 
fold.  Milk  and  cream  are  both  perishable  products  and  can  be 
collected  from  a  limited  extent  of  territory."*    Statistics  prove  this 

^Sixteenth  Annual   Convention,    Minnesota   Dairymen's  Association,   1893.    p.  96. 
^Eighteenth  Annual  Convention  of  Minnesota  Dairymen's  Association,   1895,  p.  102. 
'Sixth  Biennial  Report,   p.  59. 
^Second   Biennial   Report,   p.  18. 

^North   Dakota   Farmers'   Institute  Annual.    1900,   p.  27. 
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statement  and  show  that  the  movement  was  rapid,  tho  not  so  rapid 
as  some  would  Hke.  This  was  largely  because  it  had  not  been  as 
profitable  as  wheat.  The  surplus  butter  was  usually  sold  at  from 
8  to  12  or  15  cents  per  pound. 

As  a  class  the  farmers  of  the  Red  River  valley  are  engaged  in 
wheat  production  because  there  is  money  in  it — not  because  they 
are  in  a  rut  out  of  which  they  cannot  get.  When  a  better  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself  they  change  if  it  is  within  their  power.  If  we 
can  criticize  thenl  it  is  because  they  do  not  change  fast  enough. 
They  are  naturally  conserA'ative  and  change  slowly.  But  in  the 
^■ases  with  which  we  have  dealt  they  acted  very  intelligently.  After 
the  good  crop  and  good  price  of  1891  the  farmers  hesitated  to  jump 
into  the  factory  business  again.  But  with  continued  poor  returns 
for  three  years  they  began  to  listen  again  to  the  agent  who  had  a 
system  to  introduce  which  would  change  hard  times  into  prosperity. 
They  were  to  go  into  the  factory  system  of  dairying  and  get  big 
prices  for  butter  and  cheese. 

In  June,  1893,  there  were  six  creameries  in  use  in  the  [Minnesota 
counties  being  considered ;  one  of  these  was  co-operative.  Three 
of  the  private  concerns  reported  prospects  poor, — they  having  50, 
80.  and  100  patrons  respectively.  All  were  operated  on  the  ''gath- 
ered cream"  plan.^  Within  two  years  11  creameries  were  in  opera- 
tion. Three  of  the  private  creameries  had  failed  or  rather  had 
been  replaced  by  co-operative  factories.  Instead  of  one  co-opera- 
tive factory  there  was  now  (1895)  eight.- 

Xorth  Dakota  experienced  much  the  same  rise  from  1893  to 
1896.  There  were  three  factories  in  Xorth  Dakota  in  1893.  In 
the  spring  of  189-1  the  movement  began  and  by  June,  1896,  the 
state  reports  note  that.  "The  close  of  the  year  1895  found  the  state 
with  16  cheese  factories  ...  20  creameries  and  5  combined 
cheeseries  and  creameries."  .  .  .  Four  more  cheese  factories  and  seven 
more  creameries  were  built  in  the  spring  of  1896,  and  all  the 
plants  in  the  state  reported  good  prospects  for  the  season  of  1896. 
At  least  12  of  these  factories  were  in  the  Red  River  counties.^ 
With  grim  determination  many  farmers  and  merchants  attempted 
to  force  an  unsatisfactory  system  into  an  environment  not  ready 
to  receive  it. 

But  the  movement  to  introduce  factories  had  scarcely  begun 
before  the  wheat  business  improved.  1892-3-4  was  the  trough  of 
the  wave;  1895  was  nearly  as  high  a  crest  as  1891  had  been.  The 
crop  that  year  was  twice  as  large  as  either  of  the  preceding  years. 
The  average  yield  for  the  states  of  Xorth  Dakota  and  ^linnesota 
was  22  bushels  per  acre.  In  the  Red  River  valley  entire  counties 
reported  average  of  2T  and  28  bushels  per  acre.*  Thus,  altho 
the  price  remained  almost  stationary,  the  farmers  found  themselves 

^Fifth   Biennial    Report,    Minnesota   Dairy   and   Food    Commissioner,    p.  7S-S2. 

-Sixth    Biennial    Report    Minnesota    Dairy    and    Food    Commissioner,    p.  46-57. 

^Special  Report  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Labor,  1S93,  p.  21;  Second  Biennial 
Report  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Labor,  1894,  p.  li;  Third  Biennial  Report, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Labor,   1S96,   pp.   7,  11-12. 

fStatistics  of  Minnesota,  1895-6,  p.  15;  Yearbook,  Dep't  of  Agriculture,  1895,  p.  526. 
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with  large  gross  receipts,  and  indeed  margins.  There  was  a  pause 
in  the  factory  boom,  a  desire  to  get  a  breath,  if  not  a  fresh  start. 
The  creameries  were  making  unsatisfactory  progress. 

1896  was  an  average  year  as  far  as  yield  was  concerned.  Many 
local  districts  received  very  poor  returns,  but  the  average  was  from 
12  to  14  bushels  per  acre  ;^  the  price  of  wheat  now  began  to  rise. 
From  the  minimum  of  $0.53  in  the  beginning  of  September,  it 
reached  $0.77  in  October,  and  ranged  between  $0.74%  and  $0.83>^ 
until  the  end  of  the  year.  The  profits  were  less  on  the  average 
than  in  1895,  but  these  two  years  were  so  far  ahead  of  the  three 
previous  that  it  was  hailed  as  a  revival  of  the  wheat  industry. 

Not  only  did  the  factory  system  not  advance  rapidly,  it  nov^ 
declined — at  least  temporarily.  The  cattle  were  largely  kept,  but 
the  factories  were  not  patronized.  The  North  Dakota  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture  and  Labor  wrote :  'Tt  is  the  same  old  con- 
flict between  an  unwillingness  to  give  up  the  fascinating  uncertainty 
of  quick  and  profitable  return  from  a  wheat  field  and  taking  up  the 
slow  but  sure  profit  that  comes  from  dairying  and  its  kindred  in- 
dustries."^ The  report  noted  that  circulars  were  sent  to  54  cream- 
eries and  cheese  factories  asking  for  a  statement  as  to  their 
success  and  only  23  responded,  and  all  but  ten  of  these  had  sus- 
pended operations.  Only  one  of  these  was  in  the  Red  River  valley 
and  this  one  was  run  by  the  Agricultural  College  at  Fargo.  There 
was  not  such  a  wholesale  closing  on  the  Minnesota  side  of  the 
river.  There  were  failures,  however,  and  new  factories  in  some 
districts. 

Briefly,  then,  many  of  the  factories  which  came  in  from  1887 
to  1890  failed  in  1891-2.  1891  was  a  year  of  good  crop  and  good 
price.  1892-3-4  was  a  period  of  small  or  average  yields  and  ex- 
tremely low  price  and  factories  began  to  be  established  in  large 
numbers.  But  they  were  unsatisfactory  and  when  good  yields 
returned  in  1895,  and  good  prices  in  following  years,  many  were 
abandoned.  But,  as  noted  in  another  place,  the  dairy  industry 
and  the  livestock  industry  in  general  did  not  fluctuate  in  the  same 
way.  And  yet  for  these  changes  the  farmers  are  called  ignorant 
and  shiftless.  We  are  told  that  "The  one-crop  idea — wheat — that 
is  fast  depleting  the  fertility  of  our  soil,  but  will  soon  force  the 
farmers  into  other  lines  of  agriculture"  is  the  cause  of  the  failure 
of  creameries,^  or  as  another — a  man  of  some  means — wrote:  "My 
opinion  is  that  the  principal  cause  for  non-success  of  creameries 
throughout  the  state  has  been  the  eternal  and  everlasting  idea  of 
growing  wheat."*  These  statements  are  certainly  true  in  the  sense 
that  the  wheat  industry  drove  the  factories  out  of  business.  This 
is  no  reason  for  criticising  the  farmers.  The  factory  system  intro- 
duced was  not  a  paying  business  for  the  farmers,  as  the  following 

\Statistics  of  Minnesota,  1895-6,  p.  75.  Yearbook,  Dep't.  of  Agricultrue,  1896,  p.  559. 
^Fifth  Biennial  Report,   p.  32. 

^Letter  printed  in  Third  Biennial  Report  of  N.  D.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and 
Labor,  p.  17. 
*Ibid.,  p.  18. 
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facts  will  show;  the  wheat  industry  was  a  paying  business.  The 
farmers  chose  wisely,  unless  we  expect  them  to  choose  now  for 
the  ne^t  generation  and  starve  meantime. 

REASONS  FOR  FAILURE  OF  FACTORIES. 

The  North  Dakota  commissioner  wrote  in  1894  that  the  factories 
generally  closed  "for  want  of  custom"  .  .  .  "for  want  of  cows, 
milk  or  cream. This  is  like  saying  that  men  die  because  they 
stop  breathing.  Why  did  the  farmers  stop  patronizing  or,  more 
often,  why  did  many  not  start  to  patronize  the  factories?  J.  H. 
Bosard  offered  a  pertinent  suggestion  when  he  wrote :  'T  know 
very  well  why  our  creamery  did  not  succeed.  A  creamery  expects 
a  little  pay  for  its  work."^  Here  developed  the  first  obstacle, — the 
owners  (who  were  seldom  the  farmers)  wanted  interest  on  too 
large  an  investment  and  wanted  "A  little  pay  for  their  work."  In 
the  first  place,  the  merchants,  business  men  or  progressive  farmers 
who  paid  for  the  factories  were  unmercifully  fleeced  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  equipment  for  butter  or  cheese  factories,  or  by  their 
agents.  This  was  equally  true  of  equipment  for  skimming  or  sep- 
arator stations  and  of  supplies  which  the  farmer  had  to  purchase — 
Cooley  cans,  etc.  It  was  also  true  of  the  factories.  Professor 
Ladd  of  the  Agricultural  College  notes  that  "In  many  instances 
the  plant  cost  twice  or  three  times  its  "real  value — brought  about  by 
designing  agents  of  creamery  houses  who  pretended  to  be  working 
for  the  interest  of  the  community.  .  .  ."^  Mr.  Power  tells  us 
the  "smooth-tongued  agents."  Mr.  Prouty,  in  reference  to  the 
Davis-Rankin  Co.  of  Chicago,  said :  "Their  plan  of  building  is  a 
rank  humbug,  and  costs  just  twice  what  is  necessary."*  Before 
the  Dairymen's  Association  in  1896  Mr.  A.  H.  Laughlin  told  how 
"the  famous  or,  better,  infamous,  diligent  'co-operative  creamery 
shark'  who  is  glib-tongued  and  generous,  willing  to  sell  a  plant 
worth  $2,000  for  $4,500,  has  made  some  inroads  into  the  state, 
and  in  every  instance  where  an  unfavorable  report  is  received,  it  is 
from  a  plant  put  in  by  these  generous  concerns."^  The  plant  at 
Hatton  cost  $5,000;  that  at  Grand  Forks  $5,500.  The  price  was 
anything  about  $2,000,  the  rest  was  "water."^ 

Not  only  were  the  purchasers  fleeced  as  regards  the  price  paid; 
the  factory  system  was  prematurely  introduced.  Currie  of  Polk 
county  put  the  case  clearly.  "The  trouble  was,"  he  said,  "they 
were  forced  upon  the  country  before  it  was  ready  for  them.  .  . 
I  believe  they  came  more  through  the  influence  of  creamery  builders 
than  from  any  demand  from  the  farmers,  and  they  have  been  a 

^Third  Biennial  Report,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Labor,  letter  to  prominent 
farmers. 

2Ibid.,  p.  19. 

^Ibid.,    p.  17. 

*Ibid.,   16,   18  et  passim. 

^Second  Meeting,   Proceedings,  p.  22. 

®See  also  Third  Biennial  Report  of  North  Dakota  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and 
Labor,  16,  19,  22,  etc.;  also  Fourth  Report,  1906,  p.  7;  North  Dakota  Farmers  Institute 
Annual,  1900,  p.  4;  18th  Annual  Report  Minn.  Dairymen's  Ass'n,  1895,  p.  94  et  al. 
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damage  to  the  dairy  interests  of  the  community."^  And  Mr.  Dow 
of  Grand  Forks  offered  a  stout  *'amen"  when  he  said :  "Every 
cheese  and  butter  factory  that  I  know  of  was  organized  by  some 
sharp,  shrewd  agent  of  some  manufacturer  of  dairy  machinery. 
They  zvere  not  the  natural  out-grozvth  of  a  growing  industry.  The 
result  has  been  injurious  and  discouraging."-  Great  numbers  of 
business  men  and  farmers  now  tell  of  how  badly  they  were  fleeced. 
Under  these  conditions,  the  writer  is  inclined  to  say  that,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  the  farmers  who  did  not  get  caught  acted  wisely  when 
they  refused  to  have  the  loss  shifted  to  their  shoulders.  Yet  for 
this  economic  and  business-like  stand  they  were  branded  as  ignorant 
and  shiftless. 

If  the  factories  owned  by  merchants  and  other  business  men 
in  the  cities  expected  to  receive  ''a  little  pay  for  their  work,"  as 
noted  above,  as  well  as  pay  a  fair  rate  of  interest  on  the  expensive 
plants,  extra  high  prices  must  be  received  for  the  produce  or  an 
extra  low  price  paid  for  cream  and  milk.  The  distance  from  good 
markets,  expense  of  establishing  a  custom,  high  cost  of  production, 
etc.,  led  the  companies  to  tr}^  to  get  raw  material  at  abnormally 
low  prices.  Professor  T.  L.  Haecker  of  Minnesota,  referring  to 
a  creamery  in  1891,  said:  "They  had  a  little  creamery  plant  run, 
as  most  of  their  creameries  were,  by  a  corporation  in  the  Twin 
Cities.  They  were  paying  8  cents  per  gauge  for  cream. "^  This 
was,  indeed,  a  representative  of  many.  Privately  owned  plants  paid 
much  the  same  rates.    There  was  no  competition. 

That  the  low  price  paid  for  raw  material  was  generally  the  force 
— at  least  was  the  most  important  force — which  drove  the  farmers 
from  the  factories  cannot  be  gainsaid.  One  manager  wrote :  "We 
closed  our  creamerv  in  August,  1892  for  want  of  cream  in  paying 
quantities.  All  of  the  large  dairies  having  disposed  of  their  cows 
or.  as  in  some  instances,  sent  them  to  pasture  outside  of  the  limits 
of  the  home  ranch,  giving  as  a  reason  almost  universally  that  there 
was  not  enough  in  the  business  to  hire  herders  and  milkers,  and 
that  the  ordinary  farm  laborer  always  objected  to  milking,  as  it 
made  too  much  early  and  late  work."''  Here  was  an  admission 
that  owners  of  cattle  could  not  afford  to  hire  labor  to  care  for  the 
cattle  at  the  prices  received  from  the  factories. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  labor  was  not  easily  secured  to  conduct 
the  dairy  industry,  but  if  the  produce  could  be  sold  at  reasonable 
rates  the  labor  was  always  forthcoming.  Mr.  Bosard  said :  *T 
have  been  running  a  dairy  of  from  e50  to  05  cows  for  the  last  three 
years  and  have  never  had  any  difficulty  in  getting  plenty  of  good 
help,  and  the  dairy  part  of  my  business  has  been  by  all  odds  the 
most  profitable."'"'  P)Ut  Mr.  Bosard  sold  his  milk  and  cream  to 
city  customers.    He  could  not  have  gotten  labor  if  he  had  not 

'Sixteenth  Annual  Convention  of  Minnesota  Dairymen's  Associatiop,   1893,   p.  74. 
^Tliird  Biennial  Report  North  Dakota  Comissioner  of  Aj?ricnlture  and  Labor,  1894,  p.  19 
=^North   Dakota   State  Dairymen's  Association,   1890,   p.  109. 

*Third  lliennial  Report  oit  North  Dakota  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  I>abor, 
1894,    p.  20. 

'•Ibid.,   p.  19.     Mr.  Bosard  was  a  prominent  attorney  of  Grand  Forks. 
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paid  the  wages,  and  he  could  not  have  paid  the  wages  if  he  had 
sold  his  produce  to  the  factories  at  the  prices  they  offered. 

Supplying  milk  and  cream  to  cities  was  not  the  industry  urged 
upon  the  farmers.  If  it  had  been  possible,  there  would  have  been 
something  worth  while,  L.  F.  Dow,  who  had  about  50  cows,  re- 
fused to  take  stock  in  a  creamery,  and  men  like  E.  M.  Prouty  said 
concerning  the  situation  near  Grand  Forks :  "The  conditions  are 
peculiarly  unfavorable  for  such  a  plant  here,  because  milk  and 
cream,  closely  adjacent,  are  worth  rhore  to  the  farmer  to  dispose 
of  in  the  city  for  other  purposes  than  a  creamery  can  afford  to 
pay."^  And  yet  Mr.  Prouty  concluded :  "I  should  think  a  plant 
differently  located  might  find  greater  encouragement."  He  believed 
that  if  farmers  were  so  located  that  they  could  not  sell  their 
produce  at  a  profit,  that  they  would  sell  it  for  a  bare  subsistence. 
In  that  way  the  factory  ''would  find  greater  encouragement." 

This  was  exactly  the  attitude  of  many  interested  in  the  factory 
side  of  the  business.  One  manager  of  a  creamery  said :  "I  do 
not  consider  that  the  price  of  cream  has  driven  the  farmers  to 
dispose  of  their  cows,  as  all  the  owners  of  a  few  cows — just  what 
the  family  could  milk  and  care  for — were  pleased  with  the  results 
and  anxious  to  patronize  the  creamery,  as  the  price  paid  by  us  for 
the  last  two  years  was  considerably  more  than  they  could  have 
realized  by  selling  at  the  stores  or  in  any  market  they  could  have 
reached."-'  But  the  trouble  was  that  the  prices  receiv,ed  from  the 
stores  or  any  market  the  farmer  could  reach  would  not  make  a  sub- 
sistence. Mr.  Power  noted  that  the  farmer  "is  confronted  with  an 
array  of  figures,  prices  paid  in  the  local  markets — 8  cents  butter, 
6  cents  eggs,  2  and  2^  cents  beef,  pork  and  mutton.  .  .  ."^ 
The  factories  bid  a  little  higher  and  told  about  it.  But  what  was 
the  attitude  of  the  farmers?  They  chose  the  factory  prices  in  lieu 
of  the  local  store  prices  during  the  hot  summer  months.  But  if 
they  could  escape  both  of  these  factors — the  local  store  and  factory 
— they  did  so.  They  sold  to  citizens  of  the  town  what  they  could, 
used  what  they  could  and  gave  the  rest  of  their  time  to  wheat. 
It  was  a  paying  business.  Thus  it  was  that  the  factories  failed 
because  the  farmers  did  not  supply  the  raw  material — "for  want 
of  custom    .    .    .    for  want  of  milk  and  cream." 

But  why  did  the  factories  not  pay  more  for  raw  material?  In 
the  answer  to  this  quesion  lies  a  large  part  of  blame  for  the  failures. 
What  was  the  nature  of  the  factory  system  introduced,  and  what 
was  it  intended  to  supplant?  In  the  answer  to  this  question  lies  a 
large  part  of  the  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  failures.  For 
the  factory  system  introduced  did  not  fit  the  circumstances ;  it 
could  not  easily  be  made  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the 
country.    Here,  then,  is  where  to  place  the  blame. 

^Third   Biennial   Report   of   North   Danota    Commissioner   of   Agriculture   and  Labor, 
1894,    p.  17. 
2Ibid.,  p.  20. 

^Third  Annual  Meeting  of  North  Dakota  State  Dairymen's  Association,  p.  8. 
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Under  the  old  system  milk  was  placed  in  shallow  pans  for  the 
cream  to  come  to  the  surface.  Being  collected  from  the  surface, 
"it  was  preserved  until  enough  was  saved  for  a  ''churning."  The 
old  dash-churn  was  generallv  used  and  the  butter  salted  and 
packed  by  the  wife  or  daughter.  Not  only  was  all  the  work  xlone 
on  the  farm,  but  the  farms  were  often  very  large,  and  therefore, 
the  farmsteads  far  apart.  In  addition  to  this,  there  were  few 
cows  on  the  farms,  whether  large  or  small.  Under  these  condi- 
tions, the  factory  system  was  presented  as  an  economic  substitute 
for  wheat,  for  the  dairy  industry  as  conducted  on  the  farms,  for 
the  credit  system,  etc. 

With  these  conditions  the  manufacturer  was  called  upon  to 
organize  some  system  whereby  he  could  collect  all  of  the  cream 
from  a  radius  of  from  ten  to  twenty  miles;  for  otherwise  a  cream- 
ery could  not  hope  to  survive.  The  single  ''central  creamery" 
would  not  do.  The  farmers  could  not  carry  their  milk  so  far  to 
have  the  cream  taken  from  it  and  had  not  the  equipment  to  separate 
it  at  home  or  to  keep  it  from  spoiling  if  once  separated.  Two 
plans  were  tried,  each  with  a  large  following.  One  was  the  "skim- 
ming station"  or  "separator  station"  plan,  under  which  a  central 
creamery  would  be  located  at  a  desirable  point  and  out  from  six 
to  twelve  miles  in  different  directions  separators  would  be  located. 
The  farmers  could  bring  their  milk  to  the  central  creamery,  or 
to  one  of  the  skimming  stations,  have  the  cream  separated  from  the 
milk,  get  his  money  for  the  cream  and  take  his  milk  back  home 
for  calves,  hogs,  poultry  or  family  use.  Thus  the  Ellendale  cream- 
ery started  out  with  four  sub-stations.  The  other  was  the 
"gathered  cream"  plan.  Each  farmer  got  a  set  of  cans  in  which 
to  set  his  milk,  submerged  in  cold  water,  for  the  cream  to  come 
to  the  top.  It  was  the  gravity  system,  using  deep  setting  and  sub- 
merged cans  instead  of  shallow  pa^is.  The  system  introduced  was 
generally  called  the  Cooley  system,  after  the  inventor  of  the  special 
kind  of  cans.  The  milk  was  kept  on  the  farms,  but  each  day  the 
cream  gatherer  called,  measured  the  cream  by  a  gauge  on  the 
can,  skimmed  it  from  the  milk,  gave  credit  for  it  and  continued  on 
his  way.  Thus  while  under  one  system  the  farmer  hauled  his 
milk  to  a  station  and  had  the  use  of  the  separator,  under  the  other 
he  depended  upon  a  natural  separation  and  the  cream  gatherer 
collected  it.  Under  both  schemes  the  cream  could  be  collected 
from  a  large  area.    But  at  what  expense! 

With  the  separator  stations  the  principal  items  were  (1)  the 
installation  of  plants,  (2)  the  maintenance  of  these  stations,  and 
(3)  the  delivery  of  the  cream  to  the  central  creamery.  The  first 
item  was  an  uncertain  one.  The  Wahpeton  creamery  seems  to 
have  paid  $2,500  for  each  sub-station  and  equipment.  The  Ellen- 
dale  creamery  put  in  sub-stations  at  from  $500  to  $600  per  station. 
In  one  case  the  "agent"  got  in  his  work;  not  so  in  the  other. 
These  plants  added  a  very  heavy  burden  which  the  central  cream- 
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ery  must  sustain.  In  some  places  great  savings  were  made.  A 
farmer  centrally  located  would  supply  a  building  in  order  to  have 
the  separator  close  at  hand. 

The  question  of  method  of  maintaining  the  sub-stations  was  diffi- 
cult of  satisfactory  solution.  The  Wahpeton  creamery  paid  $25.00 
a  month  for  a  man  to  tend  it,  etc.  In  other  cases  a  certain  amount 
per  1,000  pounds  of  milk  was  paid,  thus  encouraging  the  person  in 
charge  to  keep  the  farmers  in  line.  Both  plans  were  expensive 
and  had  to  be  paid  for  in  the  long  run  by  the  farmers. 

The  next  question  of  importance  was  whether  or  not  the  people 
who  take  their  milk  to  these  skimming  stations  should  get  the  same 
amount  for  their  cream  as  those  who  take  it  directly  tO'  the  cream- 
ery. Of  course,  those  who  were  near  the  creamery  did  not  wish 
to  support  the  sub-stations,  but  those  farther  out  wanted  as  much 
for  their  cream  as  those  close  to  the  central  plant.  It  was  urged 
that  all  should  get  the  same  amount  for  the  cream,  but  that  the 
farmers  should  take  turns  in  hauling  the  cream  from  the  sub- 
station to  the  creamery — a  sort  of  co-operation.  These  two  diffi- 
culties arose:  First,  patrons  did  not  supply  equal  amounts  of 
cream;  second,  at  some  periods  of  the  year  all  wanted  to  haul  it, 
but  during  harvest  and  thrashing  a  farmer  could  not  afford  to  have 
.  a  man  and  team  at  $5.00  or  $6.00  a  day  hauling  other  people's 
cream  from  sub-station  to  factory. 

Another  difficulty  was  in  the  rules  about  delivering  milk  to  the 
stations.  If  a  farmer  was  busy — if  a  hired  man  left,  or  the  cattle 
strayed  away,  or  it  was  inclement  weather — he  might  not  get  to  the 
skimming  station  on  time.  The  person  in  charge  of  the  station  had 
to  wait  until  all  the  milk  had  been  delivered,  or  one  patron  after 
another  would  be  lost.  Indeed,  when  the  rush  of  wheat  harvest 
came  on  many  patrons  dropped  out  anyhow.  They  needed  most 
of  their  butter,  etc.,  for  their  "crew"  of  men  and  could  not  afford 
to  bother  going  to  the  station. 

Turning  now  to  the  ''gathered  cream"  plan,  we  may  describe  it  as 
follows :  The  company  which  built  the  creamery  had  a  uniform 
size  of  can — generally  a  five-gallon  can,  down  the  side  of  which 
was  a  glass  gauge.  The  farmers  were  supplied  with  these  cans 
(for  a  consideration,  of  course)  ;  they  put  their  milk  in  them  and 
provided  themselves  with  cooling  cellars,  cold  flowing  water  in 
tanks,  in  which  the  milk  cans  were  set,  or  better  still,  large  tanks  in 
which  the  milk  cans  were  set,  surrounded  with  fresh  water 
daily  and  large  cakes  of  ice.  The  milk  was  treated  in  that  way 
for  a  period  varying  from  24  to  36  hours.  The  creamery  company 
employed  men  with  teams  and  cream  tanks  to  go  out  among  the 
farmers  and  gather  the  cream.  Each  nian  had  a  route,  as  fixed 
as  that  of  a  federal  rural  mail  carrier.  He  called  each  morning, 
gathered  the  cream  and  credited  the  patron  with  as  many  gauges 
as  were  registered  on  the  cans  skimmed.    As  an  illustration  of 
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this  system  we  might  cite  the  Hatton  creamery,  which  in  1894  was 
the  banner  creamery  of  North  Dakota. 

The  principal  advantages  of  the  system  were  the  uniform  method 
prescribed ;  the  fact  that  the  von^^n  and  children  could  and  gen- 
erally did  do  all  the  work,  which  could,  therefore,  continue  to  be 
done  in  busy  seasons ;  and  the  fact  that  a  cream  gatherer  called 
for  the  cream.  In  this  way  the  farmer  was  held  in  line  until  he 
was  given  such  a  ridiculously  low  price  that  he  would  refuse  to 
sell  any  longer.  Another  advantage  was  that  the  milk  was  regu- 
larly at  the  place  where  wanted,  when  wanted  for  calves  and  hogs. 
Skim  milk  and  barley,  together  with  waste  grains  and  slop,  be- 
came the  standard  ration  for  hogs. 

The  principal  special  disadvantages  of  this  system  were,  first, 
the  cost  of  gathering  the  cream ;  second,  the  expense  to  the  farmer 
of  installing  the  equipment ;  and  third,  but  most  important,  the 
difficulty  of  getting  a  uniform  grade  of  cream  to  return  to  the 
central  factory.  The  gatherer  would  get  here  a  few  gauges  of 
sweet  cream,  there  a  few  of  sour  cream,  etc.,  and  return  to  the 
factory  after  a  hot  summer  day  with  a  supply  of  raw  material 
which  the  best  buttermaker  could  never  make  into  "premium 
butter." 

Comparing  the  two  systems,  we  see  that  each  returned  the  milk 
for  calves  and  pigs.  Under  the  gathering  system,  it  was  old  and 
often  sour ;  under  the  sub-station  system  it  was  several  hours  before 
available,  but  presumably  sweet.  Under  the  first  the  factory  col- 
lected the  cream,  under  the  second  it  was  delivered ;  under  the 
first  the  wife  and  children  had  a  big  job  keeping  the  milk  cold, 
under  the  second  it  was  immediately  sent  to  the  separator  and  no 
cooling  was  necessary.  Each  had  good  features,  and  each  had  some 
things  which  did  not  please  the  patrons.  No  creamery  could  give 
a  choice  to  each  patron.    It  had  to  be  one  or  the  other. 

The  two  systems  described  should  be  compared  in  one  other 
particular — the  efficiency  with  which  they  did  the  work.  Under 
the  gathered  cream  system  the  gravity  system  of  separation  of 
cream  from  milk  was  depended  upon.  But  with  the  sub-station 
plan  all  milk  was  passed  through  the  cream  separator.  Of  the  two 
systems  Professor  Kaufman  said:  "With  the  best  system  of  grav- 
ity creaming — that  of  the  submerged  can,  as  the  Cooley  system — 
one-tenth  of  the  butter  fat  is  lost  in  the  skim  milk."^  He  then 
showed  that  the  loss  would  pay  for  the  creamery  in  about  two 
years  (instead  of  going  to  calves).  A  prominent  farmer  stated 
his  experience  as  follows:  "Before  getting  this  machine  (cream 
separator)  we  were  setting  our  milk  in  shallow  pans  in  the  cellar. 
The  week  before  we  got  the  machine  we  made  eight  pounds 
of  butter.  The  week  after  we  got  it  we  made  twenty  pounds  of 
butter  from  the  same  amount  of  milk  produced  by  the  same  cows. 
Of  course,  with  the  Cooley  system  the  milk  can  be  'more  thor- 


^North  Dakota  State  Dairymen's  Association,  1896,  p.  89. 
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oughly  creamed  than  with  the  shallow  pans.  But  even  with  the 
Cooley  system  from  10  to  25  per  cent  of  the  cream  is  lost."^  In 
this  connection  Professor  Kaufman  said:  "Some  farmers  us- 
ing the  shallow  pan  system  or  shot  gun  can,  without  properly 
cooling  the  milk  loose  as  high  as  one-fourth  of  the  entire  prod- 
uct."-   Indeed  such  is  the  general  testimony.^ 

Being  generally  conceded  that  the  cream  separator  was  far  in 
the  lead  in  efficiency  why  did  the  sub-station  plan  not  leap  into 
prominence,  replace  the  other,  and  in  fine,  succeed?  First,  on 
account  of  the  large  cost  of  installation  of  plants ;  second,  on  ac- 
count of  difficulty  and  cost  of  maintenance  of  so  many  stations; 
and  third,  but  probably  most  important,  the  farmers  with  but  a 
few  cows  could  not  be  held  in  line.  As  long  as  the  cream  gatherer 
called  daily,  skimmed  the  cream,  took  it  to  market  and  paid  the 
price — be  it  ever  so  small — many  farmers  with  a  few  cows  were 
kept  in  line.  If  they  had  to  haul  their  milk  daily,  at  a  definite 
time,  to  a  station  to  use  the  separator,  they  fell  away  as  soon 
as  the  busy  season  came  on.  In  truth,  this  was  good  economy. 
If  a  crop  of  wheat  had  been  matured  and  was  ready  to  be  harvested, 
all  forces  had  to  be  turned  to  the  reaping  and  securing  of  the 
crop  or  the  principal  income  of  the  farm  for  the  year  would  be 
destroyed.  It  was  not  until  there  were  enough  cows  on  each  farm 
to  make  a  trip  to  the  sub-station  worth  while  that  that  system 
could  succeed  or  replace  the  gathered  cream  system. 

From  this  analysis  we  can  clearly  see  some  of  the  reasons  why 
the  factories  could  not  pay  a  larger  amount  for  cream.  The  im- 
mediate reason  for  the  failure  of  the  factory  system  was  the  failure 
of  the  farmers  to  supply  cream;  this  was  the  result  of  the  low 
prices  offered  for  their  produce  as  much  as  the  high  price  and 
high  yield  of  wheat;  back  of  the  low  price  offered  was  the  ex- 
pensive factories  and  sub-stations  and  the  expensive  method  of 
getting  the  raw  material.  Here,  then,  are  two  great  forces  that 
worked  together  to  induce  failure.  The  people  had  been  "fleeced" 
by  the  "sharks"  who  placed  their  wares  in  places  where  the  ex- 
pense of  conducting  the  business  would  tax  the  enterprise  to  the 
utmost  without  paying  double  for  the  equipment. 

But  we  may  trace  the  cause  of  failure  one  step  farther.  The 
factory  system  was  introduced  into  a  district  which  was  not  ready 
to  receive  it.  J.  B.  Power  stated  the  case  clearly  when  he  said 
that,  "The  principal  cause  of  failure  (was)  a  lack  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  good  dairy  cows  in  the  imm.ediate  vicinity  of  the  fac- 
tory." He  noted  that  "In  localities  where  there  have  been  suf- 
ficient numbers  of  good  dairy  cows  to  supply  the  factories,  failure 
is  a  rare  exception."  This  he  believed  to  be  true  in  spite 
of  large  cost  of  installation,  etc.*  E.  D.  Childs  put  the  situa- 
tion  clearly  when  he  pointed  out  that  "For  successful  dairying  we 

iThird  meeting,  ibid.,   1897,   p.  82. 
^Second   meeting,  tibid. ,    p.  89. 
sSee,    ibid.,    p.   28-9,    et  al. 

*Third  Biennial  Report  North  Dakota  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Labor,  1894, 
p.  17. 
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need  a  denser  population,  smaller  farms,  with  more  cows.  At  pres- 
ent the  farms  are  too  large  and  distance  to  a  central  point  too 
great  for  the  majority  of  farmers  to  profit  from  a  co-operative 
creamery  plant,  and  there  are  few  communities  where  there  are 
sufficient  cows  to  provide  milk  for  one."^  And  the  ex-governor 
of  Wisconsin,  W.  D.  Hoard,  echoed  a  hearty  second  when  he 
told  the  farmers  that  the  cause  of  failure  was  "The  lack  of  suf- 
ficient cow  population  within  a  given  area  of  territory."  For,  he 
added,  "It  is  a  well  known  economic  fact  that  milk  cannot  be  trans- 
ported to  milk-gathering  creameries  and  cheese  factories  safely  and 
profitably,  more  than  three  or  four  miles  in  any  direction  from 
the  central  plant.  The  heat  of  sumimer,  etc.,  you  will  see,  makes 
this  readily  apparent."-  But  we  have  seen  that  cream  was 
sometimes  gathered  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  from  the  central 
factory. 

If  we  are  to  blame  the  farmers  for  the  failure  of  the  factories 
it  must  be  on  the  score  that  they  had  too  large  farms  and  not 
enough  cows.  Some  had  large  farms  but  the  great  majority  did  not. 
Most  farmers  had  but  a  few  cows.  If  these  are  just  grounds 
for  criticism  then  let  the  farmers  be  condemned !  But  unless  we 
are  ready  to  attack  the  institution  of  private  property  in  land  or 
in  some  way  claim  for  the  state  the  values  due  to  a  recognition 
by  society  of  the  special  powers  of  nature,  unless  we  are  ready 
to  say  that  the  "unearned  increment"  shall  not  go  to  the  individual 
and  that  private  initiative  shall  be  bridled  we  cannot  criticize  the 
farmers  for  bidding  for  larger  farms.  And  unless  we  are  ready 
to  say  that  the  pioneers,  as  a  class,  are  to  be  criticized  for  their 
lack  of  money,  for  their  lack  of  education,  for  their  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  dairy  industry,  etc.,  we  cannot  fairly  condemn  them. 
The  pioneers,  as  a  class,  are  poor  men.  They  are  told  that  if  they 
will  brave  the  life  of  the  frontiersman  and  open  the  country, 
society  will  recognize  their  claim  to  the  value  attached  to  the  lands 
they  open. 

But  not  only  were  the  pioneers  of  the  valley  largely  a  class  of 
people  with  little  money,  they  settled  in  a  district  heralded  as  a 
v/heat  district  par  excellence ;  therefore,  when  ready  cash  came  to 
hand  it  was  used  to  equip  the  wheat  farm  or  enlarge  it.  They 
used  the  same  business  sense  in  this  policy  as  the  small  manu- 
facturers who  enlarge  their  factories  and  produce  on  a  larger 
scale  the  things  they  excel  in,  rather  than  try  to  add  factories  of 
other  kinds  to  their  list — things  which  they  are  not  acquainted 
with.  P)Ut  not  only  was  the  valley  "A  No.  1"  for  wheat  and  other 
cereals ;  it  was  considered  to  be  impossible  as  a  livestock  region 
for  some  five  or  more  reasons.  First,  the  winters  were  so  long 
that  an  immense  amount  of  fodder  would  have  to  be  collected  dur- 
ing the  summer — so  much  in  fact  that  they  could  not  hope  to  com- 


^Minnesota   State  Agricultural    Society,    1904,    p.  4. 

^Third  Biennial  Report  N.   D.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Labor,    p.  15. 
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pete  with  the  country  farther  south  and  east.  Second,  the  winters 
were  so  cold  that  very  expensive  barns  would  be  necessary — a 
double  difficulty:  (a)  not  only  more  lumber  and  other  building 
material  would  be  needed  to  make  warm  barns,  but  also  (b)  the 
district  was  almost  entirely  a  prairie  and  nearly  all  the  timber  had 
to  be  shipped  in ;  therefore,  it  was  very  expensive  and  the  farmers 
thought  that  they  could  not  hope  to  compete  with  the  outside  dis- 
tricts. '  Third,  the  valley  was  so  far  from  market  that  the  freight 
would  eat  up  all  the  profit.  They  were  already  supplying  the  local 
markets  and  could  only  get  eight  cents  a  pound  for  butter.  Fourth, 
even  if  they  wanted  to,  they  were  sure  that  they  could  not  raise 
corn,  millet,  timothy  and  clover — at  least  these  were  very  uncer- 
tain crops  and  there  was  little  hope  that  they  would  ever  be 
raised  successfully.  Fifth,  the  a-ccepted  idea  was  that  labor  could 
not  be  secured  to  do  the  work  and  indeed  it  could  not  so  long  as 
the  laborer  was  expected  to  work  all  day  and  care  for  the  stock 
in  addition.  If  the  farmers  could  not  afford  to  hire  help  to  do 
this  work,  then  he  could  not  afford  to  have  his  family  do  the 
work  for  they  were  an  important  part  of  the  working  force  of 
the  farm  and  must  be  employed  at  the  most  productive  industry. 

If  all  of  these  difficulties  had  been  overcome  two  others  of 
equal  or  even  greater  significance  would  have  to  be  faced.  The 
first  of  these  relates  to  the  management  of  the  factory,  the  second 
to  the  management  of  the  dairy.  These  are  different  problems 
in  any  district,  but  exceptionally  difficult  in  a  new  one.  The  far- 
mers are  poorly  equipped  to  carry  on  the  new  enterprise  and  do 
not  understand  the  business.  Their  education  has  been  along  other 
lines.  The  factory  has  inexperienced  producers  of  raw  material, 
a  poor  product  or  very  varied ;  it  has  to  establish  a  market  for 
its  produce,  etc. 

With  such  conditions  as  these  when  the  wheat  industry  im- 
proved in  1895  the  farmers  pause,  when  it  advanced  a  pace  in 
1896  they  began  to  desert  the  factories  ''for  something  profitable." 
By  1898  they  were  back  at  their  old  business  as  a  primary  indus- 
try; dairying  was  getting  a  strong  foothold  but  the  factory  sys- 
tem was  in  poor  standing  in  many  districts. 
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.  PROGRESS,  READJUSTMENT  AND  PRESENT  STATUS, 

(1897-1907.) 

POPULATION 

The  population  of  the  Red  River  valley  counties  increased  in 
the  five  years  from  1880  to  1885,  90,320.  That  was  the  period 
of  rapid  immigration.  From  1900  to  1905  the  increase  was  only 
17,650.  In  the  first  instance  the  increase  had  been  180  per  cent; 
in  the  last,  less  than  8  per  cent.  Indeed  the  increase  from  1880 
to  1885  was  almost  as  great  as  for  the  next  twenty  years.  The 
population  in  1905  was  247,01:1.^ 

During  the  first  period  the  movement  was  a  regular  rush  to 
the  new  land.  The  increase  for  some  fifteen  years,  since  the  de- 
pression of  1892-5,  has  been  in  three  directions,  (1)  a  filling  of 
any  vacant  spaces  in  the  older  settled  districts,  including  a  break- 
ing down  of  large  farms,  (2)  an  increase  in  population  on  the  farms 
first  settled,  a  natural  surplus  of  births  over  deaths,  and  (3)  a 
pushing  out  into  the  newer,  unsettled  parts  of  the  valley.  The  most 
rapid  progress  was  into  such  new  districts  as  seemed  available. 
Thus,  while  the  increase  in  Marshall,  Polk  and  Norman  counties 
from  1885  to  1905,  was  107  per  cent,  that  in  Pembina,  Walsh, 
Grand  Forks  and  Cass  counties  was  less  than  45  per  cent  during 
the  same  period. 

The  new  districts  were  adding  a  new  class  of  settlers ;  the  old 
districts  were  building  verv  largely  upon  the  foundation  stock. 
From  1890  to  1900  the  increase  in  the  foreign  born  population 
in  the  valley  was  only  5,455,  while  that  of  the  native  born  was 
58,371 ;  thus,  while  the  foreign  born  represented  48  per  cent 
of  the  population  in  1890,  in  1900  it  was  only  36.2  per  cent.^  But 
although  the  number  of  native  born  increased  in  twenty  years  from 
48.7  to  63.8  per  cent,  a  large  part*  of  these  are  of  foreign  parents 
and  are  foreigners  except  in  the  technical  sense.  Of  the  145,487 
classed  as  native  born  in  1900,  113,448  or  78.2  per  cent  are  of  foreign 
parents.  The  foreign  born  plus  native  born  of  foreign  parents 
were  197,352  of  the  total  population  of  229,391  in  1900.  The  larg- 
est part  of  these  live  is  distinctly  foreign  settlements  and  retain 
many  national  traits  although  a  very  large  percentage  learn  the 
English  language. 

A  glance  at  the  table  attached  hereto  will  show  the  nationalities 
represented.    The  number  represent  the  foreign  born  at  the  last 

^North  Dakota  Blue  Book,   1907,  p.  358-9;  Minnesota  State  Census,  1905,  57-8. 

(2)                                          1880           1890           1900             1880  1890  1900 

Native  born                              24,012        87,lir>      145,487           48.7  52.6  63.8 

Foreign   born                             25,846        78,449       83,904           51.3  47.4  36.2 

Total    50,458      165,565      229,391         100.0         100.0  100.0 

.  U.  S.  Census  1890,  Pop   Pt.  I.,  p.  416-17,  424;  ibid.,  1900,  p.  588-9,  595-6 
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three  decennial  census  periods/  From  1880  to  1890  immigrants  of 
the  EngHsh  speaking  races  increased  108  per  cent ;  the  Scandinavians 
increased  294  per  cent.  From  1890  to  1900  the  foreign  born  Eng- 
lish speaking  people  decHned  slightly  while  the  Scandinavians  in- 
creased 4  per  cent.  Since  1900  the  Scandinavians  have  been  de- 
creasing.2  But  in  both  cases  their  off-spring  are  more  than  filling 
the  vacant  places.  The  Germans  have  never  formed  a  large  part 
of  the  population  of  the  valley;  their  increase  has  been  slow,  but 
persistent,  numbering  in  1900  one-third  as  many  as  the  English 
or  less  than  one-sixth  as  many  as  the  Scandinavian  people.  As 
early  as  1880  the  Bohemians  started  to  settle  in  the  valley,  but  the 
movement  did  not  make  much  headway  for  nearly  a  decade.  By 
1890  the  foreign  born  of  that  nationality  numbered  considerably 
more  than  1,000  and  a  settlement  of  Polanders  had  entered  the 
valley.  In  1900  the  Bohemians  numbered  1,438  and  the  Polanders 
1,088.  The  descendents  of  these  foreign  born  now  exceed  the 
original  settlers.  Considerable  colonies  are  now  thoroughly  estab- 
lished. 

How  well  these  immigrants  are  concentrated  into  foreign  col- 
onies will  appear  from  these  facts :  In  Polk  county  there  is  a  Bo- 
hemian settlement.  In  Tabor  township  the  foreign  born  num- 
bered 163  in  1905,  of  whom  149  were  Bohemians,  8  were  Ger- 
mans and  4  were  Austrians.  The  Bohemian  settlement  extends 
across  the  line  into  Sullivan  township  where  the  Canadians  are 
an  important  factor.  But  in  Keystone  township,  which  bounds 
Tabor  on  the  south,  there  were  no  foreign  born  Bohemians  in 
1905.  We  might  also  note  that  the  population  of  Keystone  town- 
ship, which  is  the  headquarters  for  the  bonanza  "Keystone  farm," 
was  224,  while  that  of  Tabor  township  was  481.  This  Bohemian 
settlement  was  estabHshed  in  the  eighties.  In  1890  the  foreign 
born  of  that  nationality  was  249,  in  1900  it  was  only  233,  and  by 
1905  it  had  decreased  to  197 ;  but  the  native  born  of  foreign  par- 
ents are  more  than  filling  their  places  as  noted  above.  The  writer 
found  families  in  the  settlement  where  neither  parents  nor  children 


^Nationalities 

1880 

1890 

1900 

9,110 

19,297 

19,070 

England  and  Wales  .... 

901 

2,160 

1,625 

1,323 

11,929 

2,220 

24,819 

1,866 

23,711 

595 

1,142 

1,150 

10,881 

30,831 

32,271 

11,115 

10,427 

43,806 

10,674 

45,705 

234 

2,548 

2,760 

Germany   

6,752 

8,470 

2,008 

2,003 

11 

6,820 

11 

8,621 

Holland   

57 

140 

Bohemia   

197 

197 

1,195 

1,347 

1,438 

Poland   

152 

1,088 

2,526 

254 

634 

10 

140 

274 

682 

Switzerland   

572 

130 

1,449 

184 

2,633 

Italy   

3 

199 

42 

221 

73 

Miscellaneous   

530 

557 

721 

^In  the  seven  Minnesota 

counties 

studied  they  fell  off. 

from 

1900  to  1905, 

from 

26,372  to  26,317.  Minn. 

State  Census  1905, 

p.  193-4. 
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could  Speak  a  word  of  English.^  A  later  settlement  was  that  of 
the  Poles.  In  the  late  eighties  about  150  settled  in  the  valley, 
almost  all  in  Marshall  county.  During  the  next  ten  years  the  for- 
eign born  of  that  settlement  almost  doubled,  but  a  much  larger 
movement  was  across  the  river  into  Walsh  county.  Here  they  have 
had  their  greatest  success.  Their  perfect  passion  or  greed  for  land- 
ownership  noted  by  Polish  students,  their  religious  seriousness, 
the  absence  of  luxury,  or  display,  their  large  families,  etc.,  are 
thoroughly  illustrated  in  that  colony.^  This  settlement  is  rapidly 
extending  its  influence.  Whereas  its  home-christened  villages  are 
Warsaw,  and  Poland,  the  people  have  purchased  much  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  and  now  practically  own  and  do  the  business  of 
Minto,  Ardock  and  neighboring  villages.'' 

Aside  from  the  Bohemians  and  Poles  there  are  few  really  for- 
eign settlements  if  we  exclude  the  English,  German  and  Scandin- 
avian people.  A  few  French,  Austrian  or  other  families  settle 
in  a  neighborhood  but  seldom  maintain  any  definite  institutions 
not  common  to  the  surrounding  districts.  Their  methods  of  farm- 
ing differ  but  little  if  any  from  that  of  their  neighbors.  The  native 
born  of  foreign  parents  being  brought  up  in  the  foreign  homes, 
learn  the  language  of  their  parents.  But  practically  all  children 
in  the  valley  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  and  do  learn  the  English 
language.  They  use  it  in  business  with  the  outside  people  if  not 
in  their  homes  or  at  their  picnics.  But  a  more  important  Ameri- 
canizing force  is  the  interrelations  along  the  border  lines.  Many 
of  the  girls  from  foreign  homes  became  domestics  outside  of  their 
settlement  or  secure  other  employment.  The  young  men  do  the 
same.  New  ideas  of  American  methods  of  farming,  etc.,  are 
brought  into  the  settlements.  Another  generation  will  see  them 
Americans  in  most  particulars  except  blood,  and  religious  beliefs. 

Wheat  Industry,  1895-1907. 

1895  had  been  a  very  good  year  if  we  consider  yield  alone;  1896 
had  been  a  good  year  both  in  yield  and  price.  In  1897  the  yield 
was  considerably  lower  than  in  1896  but  the  price  was  higher.  The 
precipitation  was  the  highest  for  many  years  and  the  low  parts 
of  the  valley  were  literally  flooded.  Drainage  facilities  were  ur- 
gently demanded ;  but  even  they  would  not  have  been  of  value 
in  many  districts,  for  the  river  rose  to  such  a  height  that  it  spread 
qver  many  adjacent  sections.  The  average  yield  of  wheat  for  the 
valley  was  probably  something  more  than  12  bushels.  In  many 
districts  the  returns  were  very  good,  but  the  average  was  held 
below  a  fair  return  by  reason  of  many  absolute  failures  in  low 

^The  writer  gathered  the  data  from  that  settlement  for  the  iMinnesota  State  Census 
for  1905,   in  June  of  that  year. 

^Lecture  by  Professor  Lutoslowski  of  Cracow,  Poland,  noted  many  Polish  charac- 
teristics both  in  their  home  country  and  in  the  United  States.  The  settlement  here 
referred  to  is  a  very  successful  agricultural  colony. 

^See   Spahr,   American  Working  People,  231. 
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districts.^  Most  of  this  was  marketed  at  from  $0.86>4  to  $0.97^ 
per  bushel.  Only  the  poorer  grades  fell  below  the  minimum  stated, 
which  was  3  cents  above  the  maximum  for  1896. 

In  1898  the  yield  increased  nearly  four  bushels  on  the  average 
in  all  parts  of  the  valley,  the  average  yield  varying  for  the  dif- 
ferent counties,  was  estimated  to  be  from  fourteen  to  twenty  bush- 
els per  acre.^  The  range  of  price  for  the  period  of  largest  mar- 
keting was  from  $OM}i  to  $0.69>^  ;  it  had  gradually  declined  from 
May,  when  it  was  $1.62.  In  1899  the  yield  was  a  good  average; 
while  that  for  the  two  states  was  about  thirteen  bushels,  that  for 
the  valley  was  nearly  if  not  quite  15.^  The  range  of  prices  was 
about  5  cents  higher  than  in  1898,  being  from  $0.73^  to  $0.64. 
But  comparatively  few  got  high  enough  grade  on  their  grain  to 
receive  the  prices  quoted  for  No.  1  hard  wheat.  During  the  har- 
vest and  threshing  period,  from  the  middle  of  August,  there  was 
a  very  large  fall  of  rain.  Much  grain  was  injured  in  the  shock 
and  some  in  the  stack. 

The  five  years  examined  have  been  from  fair  to  very  good  for 
those  engaged  in  the  wheat  business.*  When  the  yield  had  been 
extra  high  the  price  had  declined,  but  an  average  yield  was  main- 
tained and  an  average  price.-  The  farmers  had,  as  a  class,  been 
able  to  regain  their  position  after  the  poor  crops  and  low  prices 
from  1892  to  1894  inclusive.  It  was  during  this  period  (1895-9) 
that  the  factory  system  received  its  second  set-back.  It  was  un- 
able to  maintain  its  position  in  competition  with  average  wheat 
crops  and  prices. 

But  the  wheat  industry  had  advanced  in  another  direction;  the 
area  cultivated  per  capita  moved  on  apace,  and  the  yield  per  capita 
likewise.  We  have  seen  that  the  quantitive  efficiency  increased  rap- 
idly from  1880  to  1890— it  did  not  cease  there.  In  1890  the 
population  was  165,565,  the  area  cultivated  to  wheat  2,250,611,  and 
the  total  yield,  28,547,639;  in  1900  the  population  was  229,391, 
the  area  in  wheat  3,389,675  acres  and  the  product  48,868,640  bush- 
els. In  other  words,  the  area  cultivated  to  wheat  per  capita  in 
1890  was  13.6  acres  and  the  yield  172.5  bushels,  while  in  1900  it 
was  14.8  acres  and  213  bushels.  This  increased  yield  per  capita 
made  it  possible  to  receive  a  smaller  margin  and  yet  net  as  large 
a  gross  profit.  But  the  progress  in  that  direction  had  nearly  if 
not  quite  reached  its  highest  point.  In  the  future  if  the  yield  per 
acre  or  the  selling  price  of  the  produce  declined  the  farmer's  mar- 
gin was  decreased  in  proportion.  This  item  would  now  have  to 
be  gained  from  by-products  or  other  industries. 

1900  was  an  "off  year."  The  spring  was  favorable  for  work, 
but  lacked  rain.  The  drought  continued  through  April  and  May 
^and  with  deficient  rains  in  June.    The  first  result  was  that  the 

^Yearbook  Department  of  Agriculture,   1897,  p.  690  et  seq. ,  713. 
2Ibid.,   1898,   627  et  seq.,  687-8. 

3Ibid.,  1899,  721  et  seq.,  766,  784;  U.  S.  Census,  1900,  Ag.  Pt.  II.,  pp.  169-70,  178. 

*"The  season  of  1897  was  called,  by  practical  men,  a  'wet'  season,  that  of  1898 
a  'good'  season,  and  that  of  1899,  an  'average'  season."  Farmers'  Institute  Annual, 
1900,   p.  61. 
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grain  did  not  ''stoor'  or  ''tiller"  as  it  should;  it  grew  up  short 
and  thin  and  headed  out  too  early.  By  June  25  the  Weather 
Bureau  noted  that  ''In  North  Dakota  the  early  sown  (wheat)  was 
reported  as  practically  dead."  Many  fields  were  so  weedy,  and 
the  stand  of  grain  so  thin  and  short,  that  they  were  plowed.  Con- 
ditions then  changed;  there  was  too  much  rain.  Wheat  harvest 
was  much  delayed  in  places;  standing  grain  got  over-ripe  and 
shelled  badly;  grain  in  shock  and  some  of  that  in  stacks  sprouted 
as  a  result  of  hot  days  following  rain.  This  was  one  of  the  worst 
years  the  farmers,  especially  of  Dakota,  had  witnessed.  The  aver- 
age yield  of  wheat  for  North  Dakota  was  less  than  five  bushels 
per  acre.  That  of  Minnesota  was  about  10  bushels.^  The  range 
of  No.  1  Hard  wheat  was  from  $0.81%  to  $0.72%,  and  of  No.  1 
Northern  two  cents  lower.  Much  of  the  grain  sold  for  less  than 
$0.70  per  bushel,  on  account  of  poor  grade.  The  fall  of  the  year 
was  so  wet  that  much  plowing  Avas  left  undone,  although  the 
year  as  a  whole  was  one  of  extreme  drought.  The  spring  of  1901 
found  the  soil  wet,  but  with  good  weather  the  seed  was  well  put 
in  and  stooled  well;  a  heavy  yield  was  promised.^  But  now  there 
was  too  much  rain.  The  growth  of  straw,  especially  on  the  low 
lands,  was  very  heavy.  The  low  lands  surpassed  the  high  lands 
in  1900  but  now  the  reverse  was  true.  The  heavy  growth  of 
straw  in  the  low  lands  did  not  result  in  a  large  yield  of  grain; 
much  of  it  lodged,  did  not  fill  well  and  in  many  cases  was  badly 
shrunken.  The  result  of  the  year  was  an  average  crop  with  a 
yield  of  about  13  bushels  per  acre.  The  uplands  reported  a  better 
crop  and  better  grain  than  the  low  lands.-  The  price  in  1901 
ranged  from  one  to  two  cents  lower  than  in  1900,  but  the  far- 
mers' revenue  was  much  larger  than  in  1900  on  account  of  yield. 

The  wet  weather  in  the  fall  continued  and  seeding  in  1902  was 
accomplished  with  difficulty.  Indeed  much  grain  was  "mudded  in" 
and  was  therefore  unevenly  distributed  and  poorly  covered.  The 
season  continued  too  wet  and  more  or  less  unfavorable  with  high 
winds.  The  average  yield  was,  approximately,  from  13  to  16 
bushels.  On  the  Minnesota  side  of  the  river  the  yield  fell  from 
two  to  three  bushels  below  that  for  the  Dakota  counties  on  ac- 
count of  the  wet  season.^  The  price  of  grain  continued  to  fall 
and  was  now  about  five  cents  below  that  of  the  preceding  year, 
ranging  from  $0.75>4  to  $0.65ikj.  With  the  slight  falling  off  in 
price  there  had  been  a  gain  in  yield. 

1903  was  the  reverse  of  1902.  The  first  half  of  the  season  was 
favorable  but  not  enough  water.  By  July  grain  commenced  to  suf- 
fer on  the  uplands.  This  continued  vmtil  a  poor  crop  was  pre- 
dicted, favorable  rains  then  came  to  delay  ripening  and  the  grain 
filled  better  in  places  than  had  been  expected.    The  fall  was  too 

^Yearbook,  Department  of  Agriculture,  1900,  p.  700  et  seq.;  1905,  p.  G70;  Farmers* 
Institute  Annual,    North   Dakota,   1902,   p.  30. 
2Ibid.,    1901,    647  et  seq.;   ibid,   lOOf),  G70. 

^Ibid.,  1902,  700  et  seq.;  ibid.,  190.'),  670;  see  also,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture, 
Bureau  of  Soils,   Field  Operations,   1902,  644-5. 
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wet,  if  anything,  but  little  damage  resulted.^  The  grade  of  the 
grain  was  fair;  and  the  average  price  higher  than  since  1879.  The 
average  yield  was  from  12  to  13  bushels. 

The  spring  of  1904  was  very  wet.  Much  of  the  low  lands  were 
entirely  overflowed.  Seeding  was  greatly  delayed  and  in  many  dis- 
tricts much  land  was  left  idle,  to  grow  tO'  weeds.  Much  of  the 
grain  seeded  was  poorly  cared  for;  the  spring  was  late.  But  the 
grain  did  well  in  spite  of  the  unfavorable  circumstances,  although 
the  fields  were  generally  very  weedy.  During  the  last  of  July  rust 
appeared  and  the  grain,  which  was  nearly  all  very  late,  was  greatly 
damaged.  In  all  parts  of  the  valley  harvest  was  late  and  difficult 
and  much  of  the  grain  was  not  harvested  on  account  of  the  rust.^ 
Nevertheless  the  yield  of  wheat  probably  did  not  fall  below  from 
10  to  13  bushels  per  acre  on  the  average ;  the  grade  was  poor.  But 
even  the  poorest  grades  sold  above  $1.00  per  bushel  and  ranged  from 
that  to  $1.25>4. 

The  spring  of  1905  was  again  cold,  wet  and  unfavorable  but  most 
of  the  land  was  cropped.  The  price  of  grain  was  unreasonably 
high,  which  was  one  inducement  to  sow  a  large  area.  Weedy 
fields,  some  smut  and  rust  were  reported,  but  the  worst  came 
when  harvest  time  was  just  on  the  farmers;  excessive  rains  fell 
and  made  harvest  impossible  in  low  districts  and  very  difficult  in 
all  sections.  The  reports  after  August  21  (which  shows  that 
harvesting  was  about  two  weeks  late)  are  that  "The  harvesting 
and  stacking  and  thrashing  of  spring  wheat  on  low  lands  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  spring  wheat  region,  where  grain  was  fully 
ripe,  were  interrupted  .  .  .  the  fields  being  too  wet  for  the 
reapers."  August  28,  continued  delays  from  rain;  September  4, 
"Considerable  over-ripe  spring  wheat  remained  uncut  on  flooded 
lowlands  in  northern  Minnesota  and  eastern  North  Dakota  .  . 
By  September  11,  "large  areas  ...  on  flooded  low  lands  . 
.    .    were  abandoned."^ 

But  the  farmers  did  not  give  in  without  a  struggle.  The  price 
of  wheat  ranged  from  $0.90^/8  to  $0.78^4?  which  was  well  worth 
struggling  for.  In  truth  most  of  the  grain  was  really  cut,  but  at 
very  great  expense  in  some  instances  as  well  as  greatly  spoiled.  In 
districts  where  the  harvesters  would  not  elevate  the  grain,  where 
the  drive-wheels  would  slip  on  the  soft  wet  ground,  the  farmers 
purchased  small  gasoline  engines,  mounted  these  on  trucks  be- 
hind the  machines  and  by  that  power  drove  the  elevator  canvasses, 
packers,  binder,  etc.  The  horses  drew  the  machine  while  the  engine 
furnished  power  to  perform  the  other  operations.  The  expense 
of  shocking  and  thrashing  was  also  great.    Thrashing  machines 

^Yearbook,    Dept.   of   Agriculture,    1903;   ibid.,    1905,  670. 

2"Rust  (Puccinia  grammis)  this  year,  1904,  caused  very  great  damage  over  the  whole 
country,  due  to  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  latter  part  of  the  growing 
season,  and  to  lateness  of  the  grain  in  maturing.  In  the  spring-wheat  states  of  the 
Northwest  the  loss  from  rust  was  25,000,000  to  40,000,000  bushels,  worth  at  least 
^25, 000, 000.  In  many  instances  the  ruested  fields  were  never  touched  by  the  har- 
vester, and  over  wide  areas  the  yield  was  only  four  to  five  bushels  per  acre."  Plant 
Diseases,   Yearbook,   Dept.  of  Agriculture,  1904,  p;  585,  pp.  511 -et  seq. 

•''Yearbook,    Dept.    of  Agriculture   1905 ^    585   et  seq. 
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were  often  unable  to  get  into  the  fields  until  the  ground  was  frozen. 
Some  grain  was  cut  for  feed  after  the  ground  was  frozen,  but  it 
was  badly  water-soaked.  Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  the  yield 
of  grain  in  many  cases  was  15  bushels  per  acre.  The  yield  on  the 
Dakota  side  of  the  river  was  heaviest,  especially  on  high  lands. 
The  average  yield  for  the  valley  probably  did  not  exceed  13  bush- 
els, but  the  price  was  very  good,  as  noted  above. 

Without  going  largely  into  detail,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
spring  of  1906  was  unfavorable  to  the  famers.  The  very  wet  fall 
of  1905  left  much  land  unplowed  and  the  soil  wet  and  sour.  Crops 
wxre  sown  with  considerable  difficulty.  The  rainfall  during  the 
summer  was  slightly  abnormal  but  the  fall  was  an  average  one.  The 
average  wheat  yield  was  probably  12  bushels,  and  the  price  ranged 
from  $0.70^  to  $0.83^. 

In  1907  the  seeding  was  delayed  on  account  of  the  cold  damp 
weather.  Wheat  was  sown  as  late  as  June  1,  which  is  considered 
a  very  uncertain  thing  to  do.  But  the  summer  was  favorable,  the 
grain  matured  before  fall  frosts  and  the  yield  of  wheat  was  from 
10  to  15  bushels.    The  price  was  from  $0.99  to  $1.20^. 

WHEAT  INDUSTRY  DECLINING. 

From  this  detailed  study  of  climatic  conditions  we  find  that 
1900  and  1903  saw  a  diminished  rainfall,  especially  during  the  early 
growing  season.  1900  was  a  year  of  almost  complete  failure  on 
most  of  the  plains,  and  parts  of  the  valley  suffered.  The  average 
precipitation  during  the  period  1901-6  was  abnormal  by  five  inches. 
Sometimes  the  excess  fell  in  the  spring  of  the  year  and  delayed 
or  prevented  seeding  ;  sometimes  it  came  in  the  summer  and  en- 
couraged abnormal  weed  growth,  heavy  straw  and  rust;  sometimes 
it  came  in  the  fall  and  delayed  harvest  or  thrashing,  or  prevented 
these  operations  over  small  areas,  or  injured  the  grain  in  such 
a  way  as  to  result  in  poor  grades.  During  a  period  of  this  kind 
the  low  parts  of  the  valley  suffer  from  the  abnormal  precipita- 
tion and  the  only  remedy  for  the  evil  is  systematic  drainage.  This 
is  now  progressing  rapidly  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  partly  under 
state  direction  and  assistance.  When  this  is  completed  the  valley 
will  have  made  a  long  stride  in  advance,  being  protected  from  ex- 
cessive rain  fall  and  almost  never  subject  to  drought. 

1906  and  1907  were  more  favorable  years  and  good  average  crops 
were  harvested.  Indeed  during  this  entire  period  the  average  has 
been  from  10  to  16  bushels  per  acre.  Many  fields  run  much  high- 
er as  well  as  lower  than  these  figures ;  so.  too,  some  years  show 
l.Hrger  yields  than  others.  But  over  a  period  of  twenty-five  years 
we  must  admit  that  the  average  yield  has  fallen.  This  fact  has 
been  pointed  out  time  and  again.  The  only  real  question  seems 
to  be:  ^'When  shall  we  begin  to  diversify."^  Wheat  is  still  a 
profitable  crop. 


^See  e.  g.  N.  D.  .Farmers  Institute  Annual,  1900,  pp.  52,  56;  Minnesota  Dairymen's 
Association,  1904,  p.  162,  et  al. 
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But  the  wheat  industry  has  been  changed  in  other  respects.  The 
first  of  these  is  in  the  variety  of  seed  used.  For  years  the  Scotch 
Fife  was  the  variety  universally  used ;  it  was  the  basis  of  No.  1 
Hard  wdieat.  Probably  no  other  variety  was  introduced  to  any 
extent  until  the  late  eighties  or  1890.  At  that  time  the  Blue  Stem 
began  to  come  in  as  an  important  variety^  and  quickly  becoming 
acclimated  it  was  mixed  with  the  other  and  passed  for  hard  wheat 
of  excellent  quality.  For  another  ten  years  these  varieties  prac- 
tically monopolized  the  field,  but  now  a  Durum  or  Macaroni  wheat 
is  being  extensively  introduced.  The  principal  reasons  given  for 
its  introduction  are  that  it  is  a  heavier  yielder  than  the  other  vari- 
eties and  resists  the  ravages  of  the  rust.-  There  is  already  much 
testimony  that  even  the  Durum  wheat  is  changing  rapidly  and 
will  soon  compare  favorably  with  the  original  wheat  of  the  dis- 
trict. The  experiment  stations  of  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota 
are  also  working  on  special  varieties  of  wheat  which  are  expected 
to  do  much  for  the  northwest.  And  the  railroads  run  seed  grain 
specials  from  which  lectures  are  given  and  samples  of  seed  dis- 
tributed. 

Not  only  has  the  yield  been  decreasing  and  the  se)ed — and  there- 
fore the  grain  produced — become  miixed  and  of  poorer  quality  than 
formerly;  the  fields  are  becoming  weedy,  and  the  product  is  graded 
low  as  a  result.  AH  of  the  foul  weeds  known  to  the  northern 
group  of  states  have  been  introduced  and  in  them  the  farmers 
have  an  enemy  w^iich  it  costs  much  time  and  labor  to  keep  down. 

With  the  wheat  of  the  valley  depreciating  in  quality,  both  on 
account  of  seed  used,  on  account  of  a  series  of  unfavorable  sea- 
sons and  a  depreciating  seed  bed  much  grown  to  weeds,  the  far- 
mers have  gotten  into  many  difficulties.  The  most  important  of 
these  is  the  problem  of  marketing.  Farmers  have  not  been  able 
to  get  as  good  a  price  for  Durum  wheat  as  other  varieties ;  they  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  grading  of  their  grain;  they  do  not  believe 
that  the  elevator  companies  are  giving  them  a  square  deal,  etc. 
The  movement  has  taken  the  form  of  a  fight  for  national  grain 
inspection  and  grading,  for  co-operative  ownership  of  elevators  and 
marketing.  There  are  "Durum  conventions"  and  "Leagues,"  com- 
plaining against  discrimination  and  contending  that  the  millers  mix 
this  wheat  with  the  hard  vareties.  There  is  the  "Hard  Spring 
Wheat  League,"  to  urge  the  pre-eminence  of  the  hard  wheat.  The 
Tri-State  Grain  Growers'  Association  is  trying  to  meet  these  and 
related  problems.  The  State  Bankers  and  other  associations  includ- 
ing millers,  are  discussing  these  questions  pro  and  con.  The  last 
few  years  has  seen  these  questions  rise  very  rapidly  and  they 
are  now  up  for  solution.  As  regards  the  kind  of  seed,  some  ad- 
vise new  varieties,  some  wish  to  stick  to  the  old.  The  government 
is  introducing  Durum,  and  the  states,  other  varieties  of  hard  wheat. 

^Minnesota  Farmers'  Institute  Annual,  1889,  p.  137,  et  seq. 

^See  especially  Yearbook,  Department  of  Agriculture,  1904,  586  et  seq.;  ibid,  1905, 
p.  43  et  seq.;  also  North  Dakota  Farmers'  Annual,   1901,   71  et  seq.,  etc. 
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All  are  trying  to  solve  the  problem.  As  regards  the  foul  seeds, 
etc.,  some  say  clean  the  wheat;  some,  pull  the  weeds;  the  ex- 
periment stations  are  introducing  spraying  apparatus.  But  the 
favorite  method  to  date  is  to  let  them  go  until  they  get  beyond 
control  and  then  summer  fallow  the  land.  Mr.  Currie  said  as 
early  as  1893  :  ''All  experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  richest 
land  will  not  stand  continuous  wheat  growing  without  rest  or 
change.  The  expedient  resorted  to  in  the  Red  River  valley  is  to 
summer-fallow  some  portion  of  the  land  almost  every  year.  While 
the  land  was  comparatively  new,  farmers  plowed  their  fallow  once 
during  the  summer  and  seemed  to  get  very  fair  results,  buf  as 
the  land  becomes  more  foul  they  find  that  this  method  will  not  do, 
and  now  many  plow  their  fallow  twice  and  cultivate  between  plow- 
ings."^    The  problem  has  gotten  more  complex  each  year. 

The  farmers  have  throughout  followed  the  sound  economic  doc- 
trine that  the  cheapest  factors  should  be  used  as  much  as  possible 
and  the  expensive  factors  sparingly.  With  land  cheap  and  labor 
and  equipment  expensive  a  small  average  yield  and  large  area 
cultivated,  and  therefore  large  production  per  capita  has  been  the 
rule.  But  gradually  the  land  has  gone  up  in  value  while  the  other 
factors  in  proportion  to  their  efficiency  have  decreased,  and  a  re- 
adjustment is  necessary  and  is  gradually,  though  tardily,  being 
adopted.^ 

By  1900  the  area  cultivated  to  wheat  had  commenced  to  decline 
when  compared  to  the  total  area  under  cultivation.  At  that  date, 
of  the  8,314,500  acres  in  farms,  6,468,000  acres  were  improved 
and  3,389,675  acres,  or  slightly  more  than  50  per  cent  were  in  wheat, 
whereas  formerly  more  than  75  per  cent  of  all  improved  land  was 
in  wheat.  But  some  districts  give  much  more  attention  to  wheat 
than  others.  On  the  Dakota  side  of  the  river  nearly  60  per  cent 
of  the  improved  area  was  in  wheat  in  1900  while  only  47  per 
cent  of  that  on  the  ]\Iinnesota  side  was  in  that  cereal.  Further 
analysis  shows  that  more  than  55  per  cent  of  the  area  in  farms 
in  Traill  county  was  in  wheat  in  1900,  while  27.4  per  cent  of 
the  land  in  farms  in  Marshall  county  was  in  that  cereal.  A  more 
detailed  study  of  townships  presents  even  greater  variations ;  some 
towns  are  almost  entirely  given  to  wheat  cultivation,  while  in  other 
towns  a  careful  system  of  diversified  agriculture  has  already 
been  introduced. 

Great  "numbers  of  farmers  in  the  valley  now  admit  that  they 
must  diversify.  They  agree  with  the  Institute  lecturer  that  "In 
the  valley  with  our  fertile  soil,  we  should  have  a  yield  of  30  or 
40  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  instead  of  one-half  this  amount  as 
is  now  the  case."^  But  this  is  easier  said  than  done.  How  to 
get  there  is  the  question  on  all  sides.    It  is  easy  to  say,  sell  half 

^Minnesota  Dairymen's  Association,   1893,   p.  73. 

2T.  F.  Hunt,  How  to  Choose  a  Farm,  209;  Minn.  Ag.  Soc. ,  1904,  18;  A.  P.  Brigham, 
Geographic  Influences  in  Am.  Hist.,   241;   Rep.  of  Sec.  of  Ag. ,   1907,   p  58. 
■■•North  Dakota  Institute  Annual,  1900,  p.  52-3. 
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the  land,  but  unless  a  satisfactory  buyer  appears  the  advice  is 
wasted.  And  even  if  the  buyer  is  at  hand  the  average  farmer  of 
the  valley  cannot  afford  to  sell  any  of  his  land;  he  would  not 
have  enough  land  left  to  farm  economically.  But  there  is  a  move- 
ment in  that  direction  in  the  valley.  Many  small  farmers  are 
selling  their  farms  and  moving  to  new  wheat  fields.  The  buyer  is 
often  a  former  settler  from  the  corn  and  live-stock  belt  of  the 
North  Central  States  and  the  new  system  is  thus  coming  in.  Many 
large  farms  are  being  reduced  with  the  same  results.  But  the 
great  mass  of  farmers  must  change  and  change  slowly.  The  first 
change  in  the  system  has  been  and  must  be  to  stop  the  wasteful 
summer-fallowing.  Most  farmers  are  willing  to  get  rid  of  the 
bare  fallow  if  they  could  find  a  good  substitute — but  substitute 
they  must  have,  because  a  change  from  the  constant  cropping  to 
wheat  is  necessary.  The  substitutes  being  urged  are  more  pasture, 
more  hay-land,  especially  timothy  and  clover,  more  corn-fields,  both 
for  fodder  and  for  grain,  but  principally  for  the  fodder,  more 
short  season  crops  especially  barley  and  millet.  These  pre-suppose 
more  livestock,  livestock  presupposes  barns,  dairy  equipment,  etc. 
Corn,  whether  for  fodder  or  grain  demands  corn  drills,  cultivators, 
harvesters,  etc.,  and  finally  a  silo,  if  for  fodder.  Cattle  on  the 
farm  demands  manure  spreaders.  All  of  these  combined  call  for 
more  month  men — men  to  work  by  the  year.  A  revolution  in  the 
agricultural  system  is  demanded  and  the  change  is  coming,  but  as 
noted  above,  it  is  and  must  come  slowly.  The  farmers  or  their 
sons  must  learn  the  new  system.  To  urge  them  to  change  too 
rapidly  is  to  encourage  mistakes,  failures  and  result  in  a  slower 
movement  than  would  otherwise  have  taken  place. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  farmers  in  every  county  in  the 
valley  who  are  pursuing  a  diversified  system  of  agriculture,  who 
have  large  crops  of  wheat  and  few  weeds,  who  have  large  and 
profitable  herds  of  cattle,  who  have  silos  and  produce  corn  both 
for  fodder  and  for  grain.  Farmers  in  some  districts  have  ma- 
tured field  corn  all  but  one  year  since  1888.  Others  have  large 
fields  of  timothy  and  clover.  Clover  has  been  produced  success- 
fully in  districts  since  the  early  eighties  if  not  earlier.  Again  we 
note,  the  change  is  coming,  but  it  must  necessarily  be  slow.  It 
takes  time  and  money  but  promises  to  be  profitable  when  properly 
learned.^ 


^For  many  details  which  it  is  impossible  to  consider  here,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  following:  Minn.  State  Ag.  Soc.  Annual  Report,  1903;  Ibid,  1904,  especially  "Ag- 
riculture in  the  Red  River  Valley,"  by  E.  D.  Childs  of  Crookston,  "Improving  Field 
Crops,"  by  J.  H.  Sheppard,  Fargo,  and  "The  Relation  of  Live  Stock  to  Farming,"  R. 
L.  Donovan;  Ibid.,  1905,  "Creamery  Management,"  E.  K.  Slater,  and  "The  Far- 
mer's Problem,  Wheat  Rust  and  Flax  Wilt,"  Prof.  Bolley,  Fargo;  Minnesota  Dairy- 
mens  Association,  1893,  "Is  the  Red  River  Valley  Adapted  to  Dairying?"  S.  Currie, 
Euclid;  Ibid.,  1895-6,  "Dairying  in  the  Red  River  Valley,"  E.  D.  Childs,  Crookston, 
"Advantages  of  Co-operative  Dairying,"  J.  L.  Gibbs;  Ibid.,  1897,  1898,  "Making  Cheese 
in  the  Northwest,"  W.  L.  Chappel;  Ibid.,  1900,  "Red  River  Valley  Farming,"  T.  A. 
Hoverstad,  Crookston,  "Dairying  and  Diversified  Farming,"  J.  L.  Gibbs;  Ibid.,  1903, 
"Present  Status  and  Requirement  of  Northwestern  Mlinnesota  (Red  River  Valley),"  Col. 
R.  A.  Wilkinson,  Crookston;  Ibid.,  1904,  p.  159-167;  Minnesota  Farmers'  Institute 
Annual,  I.,  1888;  North  Dakota  Farmers'  Institute  Annual,   11. ,  pp.  30,  60,   111,  31; 
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Not  only  has  diversified  agriculture  and  the  livestock  indus- 
try commenced  to  gain  a  considerable  foothold  in  the  valley,  but 
the  factory  system  has  taken  on  new  life.  By  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary, 1901,  fifteen  creameries  were  reported  on  the  Minnesota  side 
of  the  river.  In  two  years  the  number  was  twenty-two;  by  1905 
it  was  thirty-six,  of  which  thirty-one  were  co-operative;  and  by 
the  first  of  January,  1907,  fifty-four  were  in  operation,  only  three 
of  which  were  private.^  On  the  Dakota  side  of  the  river  a  like 
movement  is  to  be  noted.-  During  the  summer  of  1907  about 
twenty  new  creameries  were  added  to  the  list  and  at  the  present 
time  new  factories  are  reported  almost  weekly.^ 

The  cream  inspector  said,  June  2,  1908,  "I  found  the  creameries 
in  great  shape  throughout  the  Red  River  valley  .  .  ."  and  in  a 
letter,  June  29,  190&,  "We  are  enjoying  a  rapid  growth  of  the  co- 
operative creamery  system;  the  farmers  are  now  getting  so  they 
see  the  advantage  of  this  system    .    .  The  Red  River  val- 

ley has  a  Dairyman's  Association  and  is  now  acting  as  a  unit  in 
the  development  of  the  factory  system.  But  the  factory  system 
now  developing  is  very  dififerent  from  that  which  was  tried  by 
the  business  men,  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  equipment  in 
the  late  eighties  and  again  in  the  middle  nineties. 

First  of  all  it  is  co-operative  and,  therefore,  a  factory  will  sel- 
dom be  opened  except  where  there  are  enough  patrons  and  cows 
to  make  a  creamery  successful.  More  districts  now  have  a  sufficient 
number  of  cows  and  better  cows  than  ten  or  twenty  years  ago,  and 
the  system  can  now  spread  gradually  and  be  a  permanent  part 
of  the  agriculture  of  the  valley.^  In  1901  promoters  planned  to 
build  a  large  factory  on  the  Australian  or  skim-milk  station  plan 
at  Fargo.  The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  reported:  "With 
this  company  a  number  of  skimming  stations  will  be  located  along 
the  line  of  the  various  railroads  centering  at  Fargo,  the  milk  sep- 
arated and  the  cream  shipped  to  the  central  plant  and  there  ri- 
pened and  made  into  butter. 

'Tt  is  argued  that  many  places  where  a  creamery  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully operated  on  account  of  not  receiving  a  sufficient  supply 
of  milk,  can  and  will  put  in  a  skim  station,  and  the  cream  from 
a  large  number  of  these  stations  handled  to  better  advantage  and 
more  economically  at  a  central  plant."* 

Biennial  Reports  of  North  Dakota  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Labor;  Proceedings 
of  Meetings  of  North  Dakota  Dairymen's  Association,  1891,  1896,  1897,  et  al.  The 
writer  has  visited  all  parts  of  the  valley  and  has  seen  as  good  cattle  and  clover  as 
in  any  part  of  southern  Minnesota  or  Wisconsin;  also  fodder  corn,  as  shown  in  picture. 

^Eighth  Biennial  Report  of  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  1901,  1074-1101;  Ninth 
Biennial  Report  of  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  1903,  38-9.  16-29;  Tenth  Biennial 
Report  of  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  1905,  30-44,  50-51;  Eleventh  Biennial  Report 
of  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,   1907,  142-3,  174-6. 

^Biennial    Report   Commissioner   of  Agriculture   and   Labor,    1904;   ibid.,  1906. 

•'Grand  Forks  Daily  Herald,   September  17,   1907,  and  from  day  to  day. 

^Letter  received  from  O.  A.  Storvick,  dated  June  29,  1908.  Mr.  Storvick  is  cream- 
ery  inspector   for  the  valley   and  other  neighboring  counties. 

°This  is  on  the  assumption  that  the  factory  system  is  to  remain  a  great  number  of 
small  plants  located  close  to  the  source  of  supply  of  raw  material.  Some  cream  is  now 
shipped  from  points  in  all  parts  of  the  valley  to  central  creameries  at  St.  Paul  and 
elsewhere,   although  the  creamery  inspector  thinks  the  amount  not  large  as  yet. 

^Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Labor,  1900,   p.  69. 
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But  the  system  of  conducting  the  creamery  business  is  changing 
so  rapidly  that  a  new  development  has  modified  the  whole  in- 
dustry materially.  This  is  the  introduction  of  the  Farm  cream 
separator.  As  early  as  1894  a  farmer  reported  that  he  had  a  De 
Laval  No.  2  at  work  and  with  success.^  In  1896  the  foremost 
farmers,  men  like  Chas.  McKissick,  of  Mayville,  and  J.  L.  Gibbs, 
still  doubted  the  practicability  of  the  farm  separator. ^  But  in  1897 
another  successful  farmer  said :  ^T  use  the  separator.  I  advise 
any  one  that  has  from  ten  to  fifteen  or  twenty  cows  to  use  the 
separator."^ 

Thus  the  discussion  continued;  the  agents  for  the  equipment 
showed  their  advantages  and  all  evidence  was  in  their  favor.  By 
1902  the  North  Dakota  commissioner  reported  that  there  were 
about  1,000  separators  in  the  state.  At  that  time  too  he  wrote: 
''With  the  invention  of  the  centrifugal  milk  separator  it  was  sup- 
posed the  old  gathered  cream  factory  would  soon  pass  out  of 
existence.  Such  was  largely  the  case  for  a  time,  but  when  the^ 
separator  manufacture  began  making  a  hand  machine  that  could 
be  sold  to  the  farpier  at  a  reasonable  price,  the  farmer  saw  his 
opportunity  to  dispense  with  a  trip  to  the  creamery  every  day,  at 
the  same  time,  have  the  skim  milk  sweet  and  warm  for  his  calves 
and  pigs.  Now  the  gathered  cream  factory  is  coming  to  life  again 
and  many  creameries  which  could  not  have  operated  on  the  whole 
milk  system  alone,  are  quite  successful  with  the  gathered  cream 
plan,  or  a  combination  of  the  two  systems. 

''On  the  present  plan  of  operating  the  gathered  cream  plant,  the 
quality  of  the  product  is  not  quite  up  to  standard  and  the  ques- 
tion 'are  the  advantages  gained  by  running  a  creamery  of  this 
kind  sufficient  to  affect  the  loss  in  quahty'  is  yet  to  be  solved."* 

Other  new  problems  then  began  to  arise.  As  early  as  1900 
the  institute  lecturers  commenced  to  tell  farmers  how  to  operate 
and  care  for  the  machines  and  their  dairies  in  order  to  have  good 
cream  to  sell.^  In  1902  the  advantages  of  the  farm  separator 
over  the  skimming  station  are  stated  as : 

1.  Better  skimmed  milk  for  feed. 

2.  The  milk  can  be  skimmed  and  fed  at  regular  hours. 

3.  Not  so  much  to  haul  to  the  creamery,  hence  less  time  and 
cost. 

4.  The  capacity  of  the  central  creamery  can  be  increased. 
And  the  disadvantages  are  given  as : 

1.  A  poorer  grade  of  butter. 

2.  The  extra  work  or  application  of  hand  power. ^ 

The  last  of  these  disadvantages  is  easily  overcome.  Small  power 
machines  operated  by  a  sheep,  calf  or  some  other  animal,  are 

^North   Dakota   Dairymen's   Associationv,    third  meeting,    p.  82. 
2Ibid.,   1896,  p.  29. 

^North  Dakota  Dairymen's  Meeting,   1897,   p.  31. 
^Commissioner   oif   Agriculture    and    Labor,    1901-2,    p.  63. 
^North   Dakota   Farmers'   Institute  Annual,    1900,    p.  30-81. 
«North  Dakota  Institute  Annual,   1902,  pp.  22-3. 
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shown  at  all  fairs  and  extensively  advertised  in  all  parts  of  the 
valley.  But  there  are  four  groups  of  parties  interested,  to  wit: 
the  vendors  of  equipment,  the  farmers,  the  butter  makers  and  the 
consumers.  The  first  party  urges  its  advantages,  the  second  dis- 
like the  expense  but  the  advantages  appeal  to  them,  the  third 
class  would  not  care  if  the  farmers  would  bring  good  cream,  but 
they  don't,  and  so  the  third  and,  therefore,  fourth  class  are  up 
in  arms.  Experience  and  education  and  care  will  be  necessary  be- 
fore the  farmers  wall  be  able  to  supply  uniformly  good  cream.  Un- 
til then  the  butter-makers  and  consumers  will  have  their  com- 
plaints, resulting  in  poorer  prices,  which  may  force  the  farmer 
to  supply  better  raw  material.^ 

In  conclusion  we  may  quote  from  the  Minnesota  State  Dairy 
Commissioner's  report  of  1907  as  follows :  "In  the  .... 
northern  part  of  the  state,  the  hand  separators  have  come  into  use 
quite  extensively.  First,  whole  milk  ^plants  were  built  at  a  num- 
ber of  places,  but  the  number  of  cow^s  did  not  increase  as  fast 
as  was  anticipated,  and  many  of  the  factories  were  only  operated 
during  the  summer  and  again  some  were  closed  down.  During  this 
experiment  a  large  number  of  hand  separators  were  sold  among 
the  patrons.  Some  of  the  creameries  then  extended  their  terri- 
tories on  the  hand  separator  plan  and  thus  they  were  able  to 
operate  the  factories  during  the  whole  year."  And  then  after  dis- 
cussing the  necessity  of  good  cream  the  writer  concludes:  "Hav- 
ing a  first-class  buttermaker,  good  creamery  building  and  machin- 
ery, good  creamery  management  and  an  agreement  with  the  pat- 
rons that  nothing  but  first-class  cream  will  be  delivered,  a  hand 
separator  creamery  is  a  positive  success."^ 

But  on  the  very  heels  of  this  success  comes  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  large  centralized  creameries  in  the  centrally  located 
cities,  which  threaten  to  draw  the  raw  material  away  from  the 
small  local  factories.  One  industry  after  another  has  left  the 
farm  during  a  century  of  rapid  progress,  and  it  would  not  be  sur- 
prising if  this  final  step  would  be  taken.  In  the  meantime  local 
creameries,  consumers  and  others  are  fighting  the  movement.  The 
farmers  want  the  system  which  will  pay  the  greatest  net  profit. 

During  the  period  of  which  we  write,  cheese  factories  have  been 
introduced  but  with  little  success.  Three  Chedder  cheese  factories 
were  reported  in  1901 ;  in  1903  two  new  ones  are  reported,  but 
two  of  the  others  had  closed ;  in  1905  seven  cheese  factories  were 
reported,  but  by  1907  four  of  these  had  gone  out  of  business.  The 
principal  reason  for  this  slow^  progress  has  been  the  desire  of 
farmers  generally,  to  keep  the  milk  for  the  use  of  calves,  hogs, 
etc.,  but  also  on  account  of  the  extended  use  of  the  farm  separator 

^Discussion   in   N.   D.  Farmers'   Institute  Annual,    1003,    p.  36-89. 

^Eleventh    Biennial   Report,    1907,    135-7.     "The   Farm   Cream  Separator." 

^Eighth  Biennial  Report,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  Minnesota,  1901,  110;  Ninth 
Biennial  Report,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  Minnesota,  1903,  16-29;  Tenth 
Biennial  Report,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  Minnesota,  1905,  50-51;  Eleventh 
Biennial   Report,    Dairy  and   Food   Commissioner.    Minnesota.    1907.  174-6. 
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which  makes  possible  the  retention  of  a  large  part  of  the  process 
on  the  farm.  In  some  cases  cheese  factories  have  been  converted 
into  creameries.^ 

Other  attempts  at  factory  systems  have  been  started  in  the  val- 
ley. For  a  few  years  woollen  mills  developed  and  the  sheep  in- 
dustry was  encouraged,  but  the  large  factory  at  Grand  Forks  soon 
closed  its  doors.  One  writer  noted  that  "Sheep  husbandry  has 
never  appealed  very  strong  to  our  people.  A  few  have  experi- 
mented, but  the  level  prairies,  the  dampness  in  wet  weather,  the 
lack  of  fences,  the  wolves  and  the  dogs  combined  to  make  the 
life"  of  the  shepherd  a  strenuous  one,  and  no  man  has  yet  fol- 
lowed the  vocation  very  long."^  In  1904  the  six  counties  west 
of  the  river  where  the  industry  was  most  developed,  had  only 
17,729  sheep,  while  they  reported  99,487  head  of  cattle.^ 

Another  attempt  at  factories  was  when  flax  was  given  a  few 
years'  special  attention  in  the  late  nineties.  At  that  time  large 
oil  mills  were  built  and  seed  was  purchased  and  manufactured 
close  to  the  source  of  raw  material.  A  large  one  began  business 
in  Grand  Forks  and  after  a  few  years  burned  before  failing.  No 
serious  attempt  was  made  to  re-establish  it.  Tow  mills  were  also 
tried.  Concerning  one  built  at  Fargo,  a  writer  says :  "...  it 
was  a  good,  big  one,  and  they  got  enough  straw  to  run  it  all  win- 
ter— and  haven't  been  able  to  get  any  since.  They  can't  afford  to 
haul  the  straw  more  than  ten  miles,  and  they  can't  grow  flax 
any  more  within  that  distance  of  the  mill — in  that  vicinity."  (Mean- 
ing that  they  cannot  produce  it  as  profitably  as  some  other  crops).* 
Another  lecturer  said:  "I  remember  at  that  time  (about  1897-8) 
we  got  interested  in  flax  fibre  mills,  and  we  went  just  a  little 
bit  daft  over  that  at  the  time.  We  have  some  of  those  mill  there 
now  that  we  will  sell  you  under  price.  Not  that  the  flax-mill 
is  not  a  good  thing,  but  it  is  like  a  creamery  plant  when  they 
get  it  in  where  there  are  no  cows  it  is  a  pretty  bad  thing  from 
a  financial  standpoint.^ 

Other  tow  mills  have  been  put  in  from  time  to  time.  One  at 
Crookston  in  1903-4  found  the  greatest  trouble  to  be  the  freight 
on  the  flax  tow  in  shipping  it  to  factories  where  the  tow  could 
be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  goods.  For  complete  success  it 
now  seems  that  a  higher  class  of  product  of  smaller  bulk  must 
be  produced  at  home.*'  But  new  trials  are  being  made.  The  writer 
visited  a  factory  newly  built  at  Minto,  Walsh  county,  in  September, 
1907,  ready  for  work  and  the  farmers  were  hauling  straw. 

Other  industries  which  have  received  attention  are  hemp  produc- 
tion, saw  and  planing  mills,  flour  mills,  etc.  The  hemp  industry 
is  in  an  experimental  stage,  but  the  flour  mills  have  been  important 

^North  Dakota  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Labor,  1900,  66-7;  ibid.,  1902,  58. 
2Hon.  E.  D.  Childs,  Agriculture  in  the  Red  River  Valley,   Minnesota  State  Agricul- 
tural Society,  1904,  p.  17. 

^Compiled   from   auditors'   reports   for  1904. 

*Prof.  Bolley,   Minnesota  State  Agricultural  Society,   1905,  p.  90. 

^Prof.  J.  H.  Sheppard,  Minnesota  State  Agricultural  Society  Report,   1904,  p.  49. 

®Hon.  E.  D'.  Childs,  of  Crookston,  Minnesota  Agricultural  Society,  1904,  p.  14  et  seq. 
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in  the  development  of  the  valley.  Saw  mills  and  planing  mills 
have  had  some  success.  ^These  receive  their  supply  of  logs  from 
the  forests  of  northern  Minnesota,  which  are  brought  to  the  mills 
by  trains  or  floated  down  the  tributaries  which  rise  in  the  swamp 
and  timber  district. 

Railroads  have  kept  pace  with  the  other  development  of  ti  e 
valley.  Since  the  middle  eighties  three  important  lines  have  been 
built.  The  Great  Northern  has  built  a  hne  directly  from  the  best 
wheat  producing  region  to  Duluth  across  the  timber  and  lake  district 
of  northern  j\Iinnesota.  The  Northern  Pacific  has  built  a  line 
north  throughout  the  length  of  the  valley  to  Winnipeg.  The  Min- 
neapolis, St.  Paul  and  Sault  St.  Marie  railway  has  built  a  line 
north  to  within  60  miles  of  the  Canadian  boundary  and  then  built 
directl}^  east  and  west  across  the  valle}^  Some  branch  lines  of 
importance  have  also  been  built. 

RESUME  AND  CONCLUSIONS. 

In  order  to  analyze  some  of  the  many  economic  problems  which 
confront  people  engaged  in  the  agricultural  industry,  an  historical 
review  has  been  undertaken  of  a  selected  district  in  the  spring 
wheat  belt  of  the  United  States.  Political  lines  are  so  arbitrarily 
drawn  and  so  artificial  that  they  have  been  eliminated  as  much  as 
possible,  and  the  writer  has  chosen  a  large  river  valley  in  the 
North  Central  States  which  seems  to  him  to  be  reasonably  typical 
of  a  much  larger  area  of  similarly  located  territory. 

The  Red  River  of  the  North  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of 
North  Dakota  and  flows  north  between  that  state  and  Minnesota, 
through  central  Canada  z'ia  Nelson  River  into  Hudson's  Bay.  This 
study  covers  some  15,000,000  acres  drained  by  the  Red  River  and 
its  tributaries  in  the  states  of  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota, — a 
valley  which  was  far  famed  in  early  Indian  history  as  the  range  of 
great  herds  of  buffalo  and  the  battle  ground  for  Sioux-  and  Chip- 
pewa warriors.  This  district,  larger  than  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut and  Rhode  Island,  was  at  one  time  a  pre-glacial  valley,  later  a 
great  lake — named  by  geologists  Lake  Agassiz — and  finally,  when 
the  ice  blockade  had  retreated  far  enough  to  the  north,  it  became 
the  valley  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North. 

The  river  flows  north  through  the  lowest  part  of  the  valley  in  a 
very  meandering  course,  being  fully  twice  as  long  as  an  air  line 
from  mouth  to  source.  The  altitude  of  the  highest  point  in  the 
valley  exceeds  950  feet  but  little ;  and  the  valley  inclines  imper- 
ceptibly to  the  north,  the  fall  being  approximately  one  foot  per 
mile,  the  fall  of  the  river  only  six  inches.  The  slope  of  the  valley 
from  the  outer  edges  to  the  center  is  as  slight  as  the  inclination  to 
the  north  and  in  many  districts  it  is  less  than  half  a  foot  to  the  mile 
for  large  areas ;  for  miles  it  appears  to  be  a  perfectly  level  plain. 
The  principal  result  of  this  feature  is  that  the  people  have  to  meet 
and  solve  a  difficult  drainage  problem.    The  valley  being  a  great 
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lake  bottom  the  soil  is  almost  entirely  heavy  loams  and  clays,  with 
here  and  there  sandy  or  gravelly  beaches  representing  the  various 
levels  of  the  post-glacial  Lake  Agassiz.  The  district  is  free  from 
stumps,  stones  or  other  obstructions  to  agriculture,  and  the  soil  is 
especially  adaptable  to  cereal  crops,  e.  g.,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  etc. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  district  varies  from  87°  to 
42°  F.  The  variations  are — except  under  very  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances— from  30°  to  95°  F. ;  the  mean  for  the  winter  period 
of  five  months  is  15°  above  the  zero  point  and  for  the  three  hot 
summer  months  it  is  66°  F.  The  average  length  of  the  growing 
season  is  136  days  and  has  varied  from  121  to  155  in  seven  years ; 
the  longest  days  have  16  hours  of  sunlight.  These  are  forces  which 
have  resulted  in  the  production  of  a  special  grade  of  wheat — 
"No.  1  Hard." 

Although  the  Dakotas  are  generally  classed  as  semi-arid  or  sub- 
humid,  the  Red  River  valley  has  a  precipitation  of  from  20  to  28 
inches,  most  of  which  comes  with  moisture  laden  winds  from  the 
lake  region  of  Minnesota.  Since  these  winds  are  during  the  period 
of  high  temperature,  almost  all  rain  falls  during  the  growing  season, 
and  this  concentration  has  resulted  in  successful  cultivation  of  all 
the  cereals.  During  exceptional  years  the  precipitation  has  been  con- 
centrated during  the  spring  months, — a  little  too  early, — and  other 
years  in  the  fall  months.  In  these  cases  seeding  or  harvest  and 
thrashing  are  accomplished  with  difficulty  and  extra  expense.  If 
the  annual  precipitation  is  subnormal  the  uplands  on  the  Dakota 
side  of  the  river  suffer  somewhat  from  drought ;  if  it  is  abnormal 
the  lower  lands,  largely  on  the  Minnesota  side  of  the  river,  which 
are  not  sufficiently  drained,  suffer  from,  floods. 

The  early  French  explorers  who  first  saw  the  district  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  thought  it  truly  wonderful  and 
wondered  why  Europeans  should  "fight  for  a  rock  in  the  sea  against 
one  another,  or  for  a  sterile  land  ..."  when  this  great  district 
was  left  unoccupied.  A  struggle  commenced  at  once  between  the 
great  fur  interests  for  supremacy,  and  for  100  years  English  and 
French  interests  fought  for  control.  From  1763  to  1821  the  strug- 
gle continued  between  strong  fur  companies,  notwithstanding 
15,000,000  acres  of  the  valley  lands  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
United  States  in  1818. 

Agriculture  was  long  carried  on  by  the  Indians,  but  by  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  was  successfully  introduced  by 
the  fur-traders  and  in  1811  a  large  agricultural  colony  was  estab- 
lished. This  settlement  struggled  against  adversity  for  a  decade 
and  then  began  to  grow  rapidly  and  soon  was  in  search  of  an  out- 
side market.  By  the  middle  of  the  century,  unable  to  find  a  market 
for  surplus  cereals,  they  turned  their  attention  more  especially  to 
live  stock  and  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  a  decade 
before  the  first  railroad  had  entered  Minnesota,  the  farmers  of 
the  Red  River  valley  were  sending  live  stock  500  miles  across 
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country  to  sell  to  the  frontier  settlers — the  vanguard  of  the  Ameri- 
can advance.  The  colony,  now  numbering  several  thousand  farm- 
ers, in  addition  to  trappers,  hunters  and  traders,  had  spread  over 
territory  in  both  the  United  States  and  Canada,  along  the  Red 
River  and  its  tributaries. 

The  United  States  formally  claimed  the  Red  River  valley  south 
of  the  49th  parallel  in  1823,  but  left  it  to  the  herds  of  buffalo, 
Indians,  missionaries,  fur  companies  and  "who  so  ever  willed" 
until  1851.  With  the  Indian  treaty  of  that  year,  lands  were  taken, 
townsites  boomed,  and  counties  laid  out.  Minnesota  granted  lands 
to  railroad  companies  to  build  two  lines  of  road  from  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul  to  the  valley.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  began 
to  export  and  import  goods  to  and  from  Great  Britain  via  the  Red 
River  and  the  United  States.  A  military  post  was  established  in 
the  valley  and  a  custom's  house  on  the  Canadian  boundary;  mail 
routes  were  established,  stage  coach  lines  located,  and  steamboats 
put  on  the  river. 

By  1860  the  Red  River  valley  was  a  busy  frontier  region,  but 
all  settlement  was  stopped  and  the  river  deserted  in  1862  after 
the  Sioux  massacre,  which  left  the  district  without  white  settlers. 
Further  treaties  in  1863  and  4,  followed  by  surveys  as  soon  as  the 
Civil  War  came  to  a  close,  opened  the  valley  again  to  settlement. 
Railroads  now  began  to  be  constructed,  stage  coach  lines  to  be  re- 
established and  extended,  river  traffic  to  be  increased,  and  the 
valley  was,  by  1871,  again  a  busy  frontier  settlement.  By  Decem- 
ber 31,  1871,  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad  was  built  from  Dulutli 
to  Fargo,  on  the  Red  River,  and  the  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  extended 
from  St.  Paul  to  Breckenridge,  south  of  Fargo. 
From  the  time  settlement  began  after  the  Civil  War  to  1875  surveys 
were  rapidly  extended,  but  settlement  often  was  far  in  advance  of 
the  surveyors.  The  same  is  true  of  railroads  prior  to  about  1880. 
The  disadvantages  as  well  as  advantages  of  settlement  were  clearly 
set  forth  to  possible  immigrants  with  the  result  that  many  flocked 
to  the  valley  to  get  land.  The  largest  number  of  immigrants  was 
from  English  speaking  districts — other  northern  states,  Canada  and 
the  British  Islands — and  from  Scandinavian  countries  and  Ger- 
many. The  freight  rates  were  yet  so  high  and  the  variations  and 
discriminations  so  unsatisfactory  and  the  demand  in  the  valley  was 
so  great  for  a  variety  of  products  that  a  diversified  system  of 
agriculture  was  fast  taking  root.  This  was  encouraged  from  the 
fact  that  ravages  from  grasshoppers  or  unsatisfactory  weather  are 
phenomena  connected  with  the  period  187j0-1876.  The  Minnesota 
Legislature  appointed  a  seed  wheat  commission,  appropriated 
money  to  supply  the  needy  farmers  with  seed  and  entered  the  fight 
against  the  grasshoppers.  Then,  too,  the  pioneers  had  little  equip- 
ment or  money,  and  had  to  pursue  frontier  methods.  From  1870 
to  1873  there  was  great  activity  in  railroad  building,  but  this  was 
stopped  by  the  panic  of  1873  and  nothing  more  was  done  until 
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1877-8.  In  the  meantime  poor  service  was  rendered.  But  the 
crisis  did  not  delay  the  development  of  steamboat  transportation  and 
traffic  developed  rapidly  on  the  Red  River  and  its  tributaries. 

During  this  period — prior  ^o  1877 — the  system  of  conducting  the 
wheat  industry  had  been  revolutionized  in  the  United  States.  The 
wheat  area  had  continued  to  move  westward  more  rapidly  than 
ever  before,  and  it  took  on  volume  as  it  moved.  Modern  single 
plows  were  in  use;  seeders,  self-binding  harvesters,  and  steam, 
straw  burning  thrashers  were  also  extensively  introduced  and  being 
improved  each  year. 

At  this  stage  of  the  development  of  the  agricultural  industry  the 
large  financial  company  which  was  financing  the  Northern  Pacific 
railroad  become  insolvent  and  brot  disaster  with  it.  Not  the  least 
sufferer  at  first  was  the  Red  River  valley,  because  the  blame  for 
the  failure  was  laid  to  the  ''poor"  lands  which  had  been  used  by 
the  company  as  security.  It  was  generally  agreed,  outside  of  the 
valley,  that  these  lands  were  valueless.  In  order  to  prove  the  con- 
trary, the  land  agent  of  the  company  tried  to  get  a  fund  with  which 
to  equip  a  few  small  demonstration  farms,  but  failing  in  this  he 
sold  to  two  of  the  directors  of  the  company  some  12,000  acres 
and  arranged  to  have  a  considerable  part  of  it  put  to  wheat.  Mr. 
Oliver  Dalrymple,  a  successful  wheat  grower  of  Minnesota,  was 
made  manager  and  business  partner  in  the  new  enterprise  and  by 
1876  had  1,280  acres  in  crop.  He  was  soon  managing  a  series  of 
farms, — divided  into  divisions  over  which  superintendents  were 
placed,  and  sub-divisions  in  charge  of  foremen,---with  a  total  area 
of  some  55,000  acres.  He  introduced  the  factory  system  of  man- 
agement, wored  his  men  in  crews,  etc.,  and  utilized  his  equipment 
so  successfully  that  enormous  profits  were  secured.  He  was  able 
to  secure  equipment  at  wholesale  rates,  get  special  rates  in  the 
shipment  of  grain,  etc.,  a  sufficient  and  satisfactory  labor  supply 
was  available  when  wanted  and  not  a  burden  when  out  of  season, 
— most  of  the  laborers  spent  their  winter  in  the  lumber  camps. 

The  success  of  Mr.  Dalrymple  led  many  others  to  go  into  wheat 
raising  on  a  large  scale  and  the  period  from  1877  to  1884,  when 
prices  fell,  was  one  of  rapid  development.  But  of  all  the  large 
farms  opened,  altho  the  impression  in  the  east  was  that  they  were 
numbered  by  thousands,  few  could  be  called  "bonanzas."  There 
were  scores  of  small  farmers  who  had  one,  two  or  three  sections 
under  plow.  They  were  not  counted  in  the  same  breath  with 
bonanza  farmers,  who  farmed  from  three  to  ten  or  as  high  as 
fifty  thousand  acres.  While  the  factory  method  of  producing 
wheat  was  being  introduced,  eastern  farmers  read  papers  entitled, 
"Can  Wheat  be  Grown  in  Pennsylvania  at  $1.00  per  Bushel?" 

The  bonanza  farms  did  more  in  the  way  of  advertising  the  valley 
than  in  turning  out  wealthy  men.  This  resulted  in  a  perfect  stam- 
pede of  immigrants.  The  increase  in  five  years  was  greater  than 
for  the  next  fifteen  years.    This  was  also  the  period  of  rapid  rail- 
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road  construction.  The  James  J.  Hill  interests  purchased  the  bank- 
rupt St.  Paul  and  Pacific  and  began  the  great  system  of  the  St. 
Paul,  Minneapolis  and  ^lanitoba,  which  later  was  the  basis  for  the 
Great  Northern.  By  1885  that  road  had  some  780  miles  in  the 
valley;  the  Northern  Pacific  had  two  roads  acress  the  valley;  and 
the  Chicago,  ]\Iilwauee  and  St.  Paul  had  about  100  miles.  The 
total  mileage  was  about  1,000  miles. 

The  railroads,  in  advertising  their  lands,  conducted  a  perfect 
campaign  thruout  the  country, — the  most  significant  scheme  being 
a  travelling  agricultural  exhibit.  Their  chief  idea  was  to  create  a 
demand  for  their  lands,  thus  to  raise  their  value,  which  in  turn 
would  give  them  better  credit  and  increase  the  market  value  of  the 
companies'  securities.  Then,  too,  by  getting  the  valley  settled 
they  got  business  to  do.  The  least  important  factor  was  the  money 
received  for  the  land,  which  fact  led  to  a  system  of  rebates  by 
which  the  buyers  got  their  land  for  a  mere  song  if  they  would  im- 
mediately bring  it  into  cultivation.  Freight  rates  were  high  enough 
to  make  up  for  the  low  selling  price  of  land.  Different  rebate 
systems  were  introduced.  Thousands  of  settlers  came  to  the  valley 
via  the  railroads ;  thousands  also  by  means  of  the  prairie  schooner, 
and  for  many  years- oxen  were  in  general  use  on  small  farms. 
Five  years  after  the  first  crop  on  the  first  bonanza  farm  saw  all  the 
railroad  land  most  other  land  in  the  south  half  of  the  valley  in 
private  hands. 

During  this  rush  we  have  almost  a  complete  transition  from  the 
diversified  agriculture  to  the  one-crop  system  of  growing  wheat. 
Farms  were  enlarged  where  possible,  more  labor  was  hired,  and 
the  labor  was  better  utilized.  More  equipment  was  purchased,  and 
this  equipment  was  not  only  a  great  improvement  over  earlier 
forms,  but  was  much  more  fully  utilized.  All  sub-industries  were 
relegated  more  to  the  back  ground  than  ever  before.  Meat,  butter, 
cheese  and  even  vegetables  were  bought  outside  of  the  valley  in 
great  quantities.  Wheat  was  the  new  industry,  and  suggestions 
that  the  farmers  should  diversify  were  not  kindly  received. 

Diversified  agriculture  was  necessary  prior  to  the  middle  seven- 
ties, because  large  quantities  of  a  good  grade  of  wheat  were  pro- 
duced on  comparatively  cheap  land  nearer  market :  because  the 
Red  River  valley  was  advertised  as  an  unfavorable  district,  and  on 
account  of  the  Sioux  massacre  it  was  unavailable  for  use ;  because 
of  lack  of  transportation  facilities  prior  to  1872  and  high  freight 
rates  for  several  years ;  because  the  first  setlers  had  little  capital 
or  equipment  and  were  kept  busy  making  a  bare  living  and  building 
a  home ;  because  a  satisfactory  supply  of  hired  labor  did  not  seem 
to  be  available ;  and  because  the  locusts  prevented  specialization  or 
greatly  hindered  it. 

But  after  1875  these  opposing  forces  gradually  gave  way.  Large 
quantities  of  good  land  with  good  climate  at  a  very  low  price  were 
found  to  be  available  for  wheat  culture.'   Bonanza  farms  and  rail- 
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roads  pointed  out  the  advantages  of  the  valley;  and  transportation 
companies  offered  many  advantages  to  settlers,  and  were  rapidly 
extended  to  all  parts  of  the  valley.  The  special  variety  of  wheat 
produced  was  in  great  demand  on  account  of  the  new  "patent" 
flour  manufactured  from  it,  and  it  commanded  a  large  premium. 
A  great  flood  of  immigrants  from  foreign  countries  and  a  large 
movement  from  eastern  states,  seeking  an  opening  in  the  agricul- 
tural industry,  were  attracted  to  the  valley.  A  satisfactory  supply 
of  transient  labor  from  lumber  camps  became  available.  The  in- 
crease in  land  values  farther  east  and  the  failure  of  the  wheat 
crop  in  the  same  districts  urged  on  the  westward  move.  Various 
enemies  to  cereal  crops  became  more  active  in  eastern  districts, 
while  the  locusts  which  had  ravaged  the  valley  for  five  years  now 
disappeared.  If  we  add  here  that  labor-saving  equipment  was 
nearing  perfection  and  used  in  the  valley  from  the  first,  and  that 
high  prices  for  wheat  now  prevailed,  we  see  clearly  how  many 
forces  were  at  work  to  produce  the  change  reported.  Under  these 
incentives  the  farmers  turned  to  the  best  paying  form  of  agricul- 
ture ;  sent  out  wheat  and  got  in  return  equipment,  building  material 
and  a  supply  of  labor. 

The  cost  of  producing  wheat  was  placed  at  from  35  to  40  cents 
per  bushel  on  the  bonanza  farms ;  this  was  on  a  basis  of  a  yield  of 
from  20  to  25  bushels  per  acre.  The  items  which  enter  the  cost 
of  production  are  taken  to  include  interest  on  permanent  invest- 
ment, taxes,  insurance,  wages  and  maintenance  of  labor,  interest 
on  and  depreciation  of  equipment,  cost  of  mvrketing,  transportation 
to  a  primary  market  and  miscellaneous  items.  All  of  the  estimates 
given  approximated  the  same  conclusions,  and  altho  very  defec- 
tive in  detail  show  that  the  cost  of  producing  wheat  per  bushel  had 
been  reduced  to  the  lowest  point  yet  reached. 

An  historical  study  shov/s  that  altho  the  yield  of  wheat  per 
acre  has  fallen  from  an  average  of  approximately  20  bushels  from 
1877  to  1884  to  approximately  14  bushels  from  1901  to  1907,  the 
cost  of  production  per  bushel  has  remained  almost  exactly  the  same 
— approximately  40  cents.  While  the  cost  of  marketing  and  ship- 
ping have  rapidly  decreased,  the  rent,  or  interest  on  permanent 
investment,  has  increased.  And  while  yield  has  decreased  30  per 
cent,  the  cost  of  all  field  operations  has  decreased  a  like  amount 
per  acre. 

Because  all  investigations  to  date  have  been  based  upon  a  unit 
of  area  cultivated,  the  results  show  only  a  part  of  the  truth;  we 
may  have  a  low  cost  of  production  per  acre  accompanied  by  a  low 
yield  and,  therefore,  a  high  cost  per  bushel,  or  we  may  have  the 
same  results  by  a  high  cost  per  acre  and  a  high  yield.  Neither  of 
these  is  what  the  farmer  should  strive  for,  either  for  his  own  good 
or  that  of  society.  What  we  wan  is  a  law  or  medium  cost  per 
acre  accompanied  by  a  high  yield,  and  therefore  a  low  cost  per 
bushel.    If  the  farmers  had  been  able  to  maintain  their  early  high 
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yield  with  the  continued  decreasing  cost  of  production  per  acre, 
we  would  not  have  had  the  most  desirable  results.  This  is  attain- 
able under  a  diversified  system  and  is  the  tendency.  The  cost  per 
unit  of  product  is  the  true  basis  of  estimating  the  progress  of 
agriculture. 

During  the  early  period — for  the  first  decade  of  bonanza  farming 
— the  bonanza  farms  proved  to  be  far  more  profitable  than  small 
scale  farming  for  several  reasons.  The  small  farmers  had  en- 
dured a  seige  of  five  years  of  grasshopper  ravages  and  recuperated 
slowly ;  they  did  not  have  capital  with  which  to  equip  farms  econ- 
omically; they  could  not  secure  economical  units  of  area  or  oper- 
ate small  units  as  economically.  They  did  not  secure  rebates  on 
grain  shipped  or  goods — lumber,  equipment,  etc., — ^brought  in  or 
wholesale  rates  on  goods  purchased.  The  large  farmers  had  means 
to  equip  their  farms  fully  and  to  economically  utilize  their  land 
and  equipment  to  the  utmost,  and  were  few  and  exceptional  men. 
All  producers  started  out  in  1877  with  equipment  at  a  high  stage 
of  perfection,  price  of  wheat  was  high  on  account  of  the  failure 
of  cereal  crops  abroad,  land  cheap,  and  well  adapted  to  cereal 
cultivation  and  at  the  opening  of  a  period  of  excellent  crops.  But 
not  all  bonanza  farmers  made  large  profits,  although  they  were 
in  a  better  position  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  which 
presented  themselves.  And  not  all  the  small  farmers  were  un- 
able to  make  progress.  The  bonanza  farmers  made  profits  from 
the  first — some  very  large  profits — but  advanced  but  little;  the 
small  farmers  made  steady  progress  and  gradually  were  able  to 
utilize  land  and  equipment  as  economically,  or  nearly  so,  as  the 
bonanza  farmers.  They  are  now  able — since  the  only  salvation  of 
the  farmer  is  to  diversify — as  a  rule,  to  net  greater  profits  largely 
on  account  of  the  ability  of  the  family  to  care  for  detaijs.  The 
temporary  ascendancy  of  the  bonanza  farms — not  understood  at  the 
time — made  many  eminent  economists  to  conclude  that  "the  big 
fish  were  eating  up  the  little  fish,"  and  that  large  scale  production 
in  agriculture  would  bring  it  to  a  par  with  other  industries  in  the 
movement  toward  concentration.  With  a  more  careful  study  it 
is  now  clear  that  their  ascendancy  was  temporary.  The  medium 
sized  farm,  a  good  economic  unit,  properly  equipped,  and  well  man- 
aged, would  be  the  most  successful  as  a  basis  for  production  if 
not  as  the  basis  of  a  nation  of  agricultural  homes. 

By  18(S3  the  movement  of  population  into  the  valley  was  at  its 
height ;  the  most  available  land  had  been  taken  and  most  of  that 
was  on  the  Dakota  side  of  the  river.  But  the  last  half  of  that 
decade,  1885-1890,  was  comparatively  one  of  drought;  the  uplands 
were  not  considered  to  be  so  desirable  and  the  lowlands  on  the 
Minnesota  side  of  the  river  now  received  the  greatest  bulk  of  the 
population.  The  northern  counties,  especially,  were  rapidly  occu- 
pied. 
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Assuming  that  the  cost  of  production  was  $0.40  per  bushel,  all 
producers  had  very  large  margins  from  1877  to  1883,  because  of 
a  very  high  average  yield  of  a  very  good  variety  of  wheat  and 
because  the  price  ranged  around  the  $1.00  mark.  The  grade  ''No. 
1  Hard"  wheat  was  created  in  1882,  and  prior  to  that  time  the 
valley  wheat  had  brought  a  premium  of  from  five  to  fifteen  cents 
over  ''No.  1"  wheat,  from  the  millers  of  the  then  famous  "patent" 
flour.  But  in  1884  the  price  was  about  25  cents  below  the  former 
average;  this  was  offset  by  an  extra  high  yield. 

Early  in  1885  state  inspection  was  instituted,  the  price  of  wheat 
again  advanced  to  its  old  mark  and  a  large  area  was  seeded.  But 
the  yield  was  very  low  for  that  period  and  the  price  fell  materially 
before  fall.  There  was  discontent;  much  of  the  grain  was  held 
for  a  rise  in  price,  but  it  continued  to  fall.  They  reaped  a  bumper 
crop  in  1886  and  with  the  price  still  falling  they  rushed  all  of 
their  grain  to  the  market  and  a  blockade  resulted.  The  farmers 
now  assailed  the  railroads,  elevator  companies,  middle  men,  and 
indeed  any  person  or  organization  which  might  be  responsible 
for  the  poor  prices.  The  yield  of  grain  was  large,  the  price  was 
low.  The  railroads  agreed  to  reduce  freight  rates  very  materially 
and  give  better  service,  including  the  right  to  load  grain  directly 
into  the  cars  without  the  intervention  of  the  elevators.  The  far- 
mers refused  to  give  statistics  of  yields,  etc.,  and  Minnesota  stopped 
appropriations  for  the  collection  of  such  statistics.  The  farmers 
also  began  to  build  more  granaries  and  store  their  grain.  Both 
Minnesota  and  Dakota  now  had  railroad  commissions. 

1887  was  another  "bumper"  crop  year,  but  the  price  was  low. 
A  blockade  much  worse  than  in  1886  resulted  from  the  large  crop. 
Before  the  next  year  there  were  better  elevators  and  granary  facil- 
ities as  well  as  terminal  and  transportation  facilities.  But  now  a 
poor  crop  was  harvested.  There  was  not  much  suf¥ering  how- 
ever, because  the  price  rose  very  high,  and  the  farmers  thought  they 
had  won  a  great  victory,  not  realizing  that  the  real  cause  for  the 
rise  was  the  crop  failures  in  European  countries.  In  1889  the  yield 
and  price  were  both  low,  and  in  1890  the  yield  was  the  lowest 
to  date,  but  the  price  had  again  advanced. 

During  the  last  years  of  the  decade  the  yield  of  wheat  per 
acre  had  fallen  off  probably  30  per  cent;  the  price  had  fallen  an 
average  of  about  20  per  cent.  The  profits  per  bushel  had  there- 
fore decreased  very  greatly;  as  also  the  profits  per  acre.  But 
during  this  decade  the  farmers  had  extended  their  operations  so 
greatly  that  the  acres  per  capita  had  increased  enough  to  ofifset 
the  fall  in  price  and  yield  per  acre  and  therefore  the  farmers'  gross 
profits  increased  if  anything  but  was  made  from  smaller  margins 
on  more  units  of  product.  Whereas  at  the  beginning  of  the  period 
the  bonanza  farmers  were  reaping  large  profits,  their  gross  profits 
decreased  with  decreasing  yield  and  price,  they  having  cultivated 
almost  the  maximum  area  per  capita  from  the  first,  while  the  great 
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majority  of  farmers  gradualiy  improved  or  held  their  own  by 
cultivating  larger  areas,  and  by  utilizing  their  land  and  equip- 
ment better. 

During  this  period  corn  was  gradually  being  introduced  and 
successfully  cultivated,  flax  was  grown  to  some  extent.  But  the 
most  important  change  was  in  the  increase  of  livestock,  which  mul- 
tiplied twice  as  rapidly  as  the  population.  It  was  during  this 
period  (1883-4)  that  James  J.  Hill,  and  others  on  a  smaller  scale, 
introduced  considerable  numbers  of  registered  full-blooded  stock 
into  the  valley.  These  animals  were  used  as  the  basis  of  an  im- 
proved livestock  industry  and  the  importation  accomplished  much 
good. 

There  was,  however,  none  but  a  very  unsatisfactory  local  mar- 
ket for  dairy  and  meat  products  based  upon  a  credit  or  barter  sys- 
tem of  exchange  and  both  farmers  and  merchants  were  anxious 
to  improve  their  condition.  They,  therefore,  lent  a  credulous  ear 
to  agents  of  butter  and  cheese  factory  supply  houses  and,  with 
the  first  signs  of  a  breaking  down  of  the  wheat  industry,  they 
attempted  to  introduce  the  factory  system  built  upon  the  infant 
dairy  interests. 

But  while  the  livestock  industry  was  developing,  farmers'  in- 
stitutes being  held  in  the  valley  and  dairymen's  associations  being 
formed,  the  yield  of  wheat  increased  perceptibly  and  the  price 
advanced.  Most  of  the  factories  which  had  barely  gotten  started 
and  had  not  been  a  profitable  undertaking,  closed.  The  high  price 
and  high  yield  of  wheat  was,  however,  only  a  high  crest  before 
the  trough  in  the  wave.  During  1892,  1893  and  1894  fair  or  low 
yields  were  secured  and  the  price  of  wheat  was  barely  above  the 
average  cost  of  production.  This  was  the  real  period  of  hard 
times  in  the  valley. 

The  farmers  were  urged  on  all  sides  to  go  into  the  live-stock 
industry,  especially  dairying  and  more  especially  the  factory  sys- 
tem. The  general  movement  was  in  that  direction  and  the  factory 
system  began  again  to  develop  rapidly — as  far  as  number  of  estal>- 
lishments  was  concerned  at  least.  But  with  the  return  of  good 
yields  in  1895,  6  and  7,  and  the  rise  of  wheat  prices  beginning  1896, 
the  factories  again  closed  and  wheat  resumed  its  former  position 
only  more  extended. 

The  factories  failed  for  want  of  custom.  But  the  farmers  had 
good  reasons  for  refusing  to  patronize  the  factories.  The  fac- 
tories were  premature — forced  upon  a  district  not  ready  to  re- 
ceive them.  The  manufacturers  of  the  supplies  for  the  factories 
charged  an  average  of  twice  a  reasonable  amount  for  equipment, 
and  the  factory  owners — generally  merchants  or  other  towns  peo- 
ple— wanted  interest  on  the  whole  investment  plus  "reasonable 
profits."  The  result  was  that  the  prices  paid  for  cream  and  milk 
were  very  low — so  low  in  fact  tliat  owners  of  dairy  herds  could 
not  afiford  to  hire  labor  to  perform  the  work.    Near  the  larger 
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cities  dairying  was  profitable  because  the  products  were  sold  to 
the  immediate  consumers  and  here  the  factories  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  and  least  success.  Their  only  hope  was  in  districts  where 
farmers  did  not  have  as  satisfactory  a  market  and  would  therefore 
have  to  patronize  the  factory  or  the  local  stores,  and  the  latter 
gave  a  mere  penny  in  exchange  for  the  farmers'  dairy  products. 

Three  factory  systems  were  variously  tried — the  ''central  cream- 
ery/' the  "separator  station  plan,"  and  the  ''gathered  cream  plan." 
The  first  was  impossible  because  it  could  not  get  sufficient  raw 
material ;  the  other  two  were  competing  systems,  but  while  one  had 
advantages  over  the  other,  both  were  extremely  expensive,  and  at 
best  were  poor  substitutes  for  even  50  cent  wheat,  yielding  14 
bushels  per  acre. 

The  real  forces  back  of  the  failures  were  the  conditions  which 
made  these  systems  necessary.  Many  early  settlers  were  satisfied 
to  make  a  fair  living  and  spend  their  extra  efforts  in  gaining  title 
to  land  in  order  that,  with  increased  values,  they  might  have  a  fair 
fortune  when  the  time  came  to  retire.  Others,  pioneers,  were 
forced  into  the  wheat  industry  on  account  of  lack  of  means,  could 
not  easily  get  out  of  that  form  of  agriculture,  and  accumulated 
means  very  slowly. 

In  addition  to  the  presence  of  large  farms  in  some  districts, 
a  few  cows  compared  to  area  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  valley, 
there  were  other  difficulties.  Among  these  were  the  long  winters, 
the  absence  of  barns,  and  the  fact  that  being  a  prairie  district  lum- 
ber was  expensive  and  an  extra  large  amount  was  needed.  The 
distance  from  market  for  the  finished  produce  was  a  drawback  and 
the  belief  that  the  district  could  not  successfully  produce  food  for 
the  cattle,  i.  e.,  corn,  clover,  etc.,  were  difficulties.  Labor  is  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  in  frontier  districts,  especially  for  the  dairy  in- 
dustry, and  this  fact  held  many  farmers  out.  In  any  district  the 
successful  management  of  a  factory  is  difficult  as  also  the  manage- 
ment of  a  dairy.  But  in  a  new  region  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  get 
successful  dairymen  and  the  farmers  have  to  learn  the  problems 
of  animal  husbandry  in  all  its  parts,  by  degrees.  All  things  con- 
sidered, it  is  not  surprising  that  the  factory  system  which  was  tried 
proved  almost  a  complete  failure. 

After  the  rapid  movement  from  1877  to  1884  gradually  subsided, 
the  increase  of  population  in  the  valley  was  slow.  The  tendency 
has  been  to  fill  in  the  vacant  spaces,  reduce  the  size  of  many  large ; 
farms  and  thus  increase  the  number  of  farm-families,  increase  the 
size  of  farm-families,  and,  finally,  to  push  out  into  new  and  less 
available  districts.  In  all  but  this  last  tendency,  the  change  in 
population  has  been  a  rapid  increase  of  native  borji  of  the  nationali- 
ties described  above — chiefly  English  and  Scandinavian  speaking 
peoples — and  a  sprinkling  of  new  settlers  from  other  North  Cen- 
tral states.  In  the  new  districts,  on  the  contrary,  considerable  set- 
tlements of  Bohemians  and  Polanders  were  made  in  the  nineties, 
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and,  although  the  foreign  born  population  of  the  valley  is  now 
decreasing,  these  colonies  of  foreigners  are  growing. 

After  the  depression  from  1892  to  1895,  a  period  of  good  to 
very  good  crops  and  satisfactory  prices  prevailed  to  1900.  Dur- 
ing this  decade,  while  the  average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  had 
continued  to  decrease  materially,  the  farmers  had  continued  to  ex- 
tend their  operations  to  larger  areas  per  capita  with  the  net  result 
of  a  greater  per  capita  production  than  at  any  prior  date.  They 
were,  therefore,  able  to  command  a  larger  gross  profit  with  a  small- 
er margin  per  bushel  than  ever  before.  But  the  movement  toward 
extensive  cultivation  seemed  to  have  reached  the  maximim  and  a 
reverse  movement  had  already  set  in  by  1900. 

Although  1900  was  an  abnormally  dry  year,  the  peculiar  char- 
acteristic of  the  period  from  1900  to  1907  inclusive  has  been  too 
large  a  precipitation.  It  has  averaged  some  five  inches  above  the 
normal  for  the  two  decades  just  prior.  Sometimes  the  excess  fell 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  and  delayed  or  prevented  seeding;  some- 
times it  came  in  the  summer  and  encouraged  abnormal  growth  of 
weeds  and  heavy  straw  and  rust,  or  other  plant  diseases ;  some- 
times it  came  in  the  fall  and  delayed  harvest  or  thrashing,  or 
prevented  these  operations  over  small  areas,  or  injured  the  grain  in 
such  a  way  as  to  result  in  poor  grades.  The  result  of  this  ex- 
cessive rain  fall  has  been  to  encourage  more  drainage  and  now  a 
systematic  effort  is  being  made,  under  the  direction  and  assistance 
of  the  states  interested,  to  drain  large  areas  more  carefully. 

But  the  average  yield  has  been  good  and  the  price  has  been  from 
fair  to  excellent.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  that  no  great  difficulty 
faced  the  farmers.  But  now  new  problems  arise.  During  this 
period  of  three  decades  new  varieties  of  wheat  have  been  intro- 
duced and  through  time  these  have  gotten  mixed  and  the  early 
high  grade  product  of  the  valley  is  now  seldom  produced.  The 
grade  of  grain  has  gradually  depreciated.  All  the  foul  weeds 
known  to  the  North  Central  states  have  been  introduced  to  the 
valley  and  this  has  not  only  made  the  complex  problem  of  grading 
more  difficult,  but  has  begun  to  add  materially  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing the  cereals, — requiring  more  cleaning  and  sorting,  weed  pull- 
ing or  spraying  and  summer  fallowing.  Agitation  for  national  in- 
spection and  grading,  for  farmers  cooperative  marketing  and  stor^ 
ing,  for  better  seed  selection  and,  finally,  for  diversified  agriculture, 
have  developed  and  are  now  before  the  people. 

The  area  cultivated  in  wheat  in  proportion  to  the  improved  land 
area  has  already  commenced  to  decline  and  in  the  rotation  we  find 
that  bare  summer  fallowing  holds  a  very  prominent  place.  But 
this  is  being  reduced  by  the  rapid  introduction  of  more  livestock, 
which  in  turn  calls  for  more  pasture,  more  hay  land — timothy, 
clover  and  millet — more  corn  both  for  the  fodder  and  the  grain, 
and  more  barley.  With  the  cattle  come  more  barns,  dairy  equip- 
ment and  groves  of  trees.   And  with  the  corn  new  forms  of  mach- 
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inery,  the  corn  drill,  cultivator,  harvester,  etc.  And  with  all  of 
these  come  manure  spreaders,  more  and  better  fences,  corn  silos, 
etc. 

With  the  development  of  the  livestock  industry  and  diversified 
farming,  especially  with  the  growth  of  the  dairy  interests,  a  Red 
RiveY  Valley  Dairy  Association  has  been  organized,  and  the  factory 
system  has  commenced  to  grow  again.  Probably  more  than  100 
successful  creameries  are  in  operation  as  this  monograph  is  being 
written.  But  the  present  factory  system  is  co-operative  and  built 
upon  a  safe  foundation — a  sufficient  number  of  cows  in  a  favor- 
able environment,  with  the  farmers  vitally  financially  interested  and 
determined  to  make  it  a  success.  The  present  system  is  very  largely 
dependent  upon  the  farm  separator  which  since  1897  has  been 
making  rapid  strides,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  many  districts  could 
successfully  maintain  a  factory  without  their  use  on  account  of  the 
comparative  scarcity  of  cows  and  largeness  of  farms. 

But  with  the  coming,  of  the  farm  separator  new  problems  arise 
and  are  yet  to  be  solved.  At  the  present  time  it  is  a  grave  ques- 
tion whether  as  high  a  grade  of  butter  can  be  maintained  as  under 
some  other  systems  in  districts  where  central  creameries  are  prop- 
erly supplied  with  fresh  cream.  The  large  centralized  creamery  has 
already  commenced  to  invade  the  valley.  It  is  largely  dependent 
upon  the  farm  separator  system  and  is  now  in  the  field  to  displace 
large  numbers  of  local,  small  factories. 

Cheese  factories  have  been  tried,  but  with  comparatively  little 
success.  The  sheep  industry  had  a  temporary  rise  and  rapid  de- 
cline and  with  it  went  the  woolen  mills.  The  oil  mills  built  upon 
the  flax-seed  industry  rose  and  fell  with  the  temporary  ascendancy 
and  decline  of  flax  culture.  Many  flax  tow  mills  have  been  tried 
and  failed,  but  are  still  receiving  some  attention.  Hemp  produc- 
tion and  factories  are  receiving  attention.  Saw  and  planing  mills 
based  upon  the  raw  material  furnished  by  the  timber  area  of  nor- 
thern Minnesota  along  the  head-waters  of  tributaries  to  the  Red 
River  have  been  important  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  valley.  Flour 
mills  have  been  important  since  1870,  and  hold  their  place  to 
the  present  day.  Railroads  have  been  built  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growing  importance  of  the  agricultural  industry.  A  reorganized 
diversified  system  of  agriculture  is  making  rapid  inroads  in  the 
''Valley  of  No.  1  Hard  Wheat,"  the  "American  Nile." 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  monograph  the  writer  has  found  it 
necessary  to  search  in  great  variety  of  places  for  brief  references 
which  might  prove  available  as  representative  of  economic  activity, 
in  the  valley  or  of  the  forces  which  caused  certain  activity.  County 
and  other  local  histories  are  yet  to  be  written.  Agricultural  papers 
(except  in  rare  cases)  tell  the  farmer  what  to  do,  and  in  so  young 
a  district  are  of  little  assistance  in  a1^  historical  study  of  what  is. 
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Local  papers  dwell  on  the  outside  or  local  political  and  social  news 
almost  entirely.  In  exceptional  cases  the  activity  of  the  farmer 
is  depicted,  but  few  hum-drum  scenes  are  presented.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  the  unusual  receives  many  fold  more  attention  than  the 
usual. 

The  writer  has  collected  much  of  the  material  used  by  moving 
about  the  valley  interviewing  old  and  new  settlers  generally.  The 
facts  thus  secured  have  been  used  only  where  several  settlers  in- 
dependently verified  the  statement  or  where  documentary  evidence 
was  available.  As  a  resident  of  the  valley  since  1881  (and  there* 
fore  a  ''pioneer,"  according  to  the  Old  Settlers'  Association),  as 
state  census  enumerator,  as  agent  and  expert  for  machine  compan- 
ies, and  finally  as  a  student  conducting  a  personal  investigation  for 
the  purpose  of  writing  this  monograph,  the  writer  has  gradually  ac- 
cumulated the  evidence  used  as  a  basis  for  this  study.  Some  of 
the  material  is  in  the  form  of  personal  letters  from  old  settlers, 
business  men,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  following  references  have  been  con- 
sulted and  freely  used : 

GENERAL  REFERENCES. 

Books. 

Abbey,  C,  Relations  Between  Climates  and  Crops. 
Andrews,  C.  C,  Minnesota  and  Dacotah  (1856). 
Armstrong,  M.  K.,  Early  Empire  Builders  of  the  Great 
West. 

Bartlett,  J.  L.,  The  Climate  of  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Bond,  J.  W.,  Minnesota  and  its  Resources  (to  which  are 
appended  Camp-Fire  Sketches  or  Notes  of  a  Trip  from 
St.  Paul  to  Pembina  and  Selkirk  Settlement  on  the  Red 
River  of  the  North  (1853). 

Brigham,  A.  P.,  Geographic  Influences  in  American  His- 
tory. 

Chittenden,  H.  M.,  American  Fur  Trade  in  the  Far  West. 
Compendium  of  History  and  Biography,    North  Dakota 
1900. 

Compendium  of  History  and  Biography,  Red  River  Val- 
ley and  Park  Regions,  1889. 
Fabian  Essays  in  Socialism,  1889. 

Finley,  J.  P.,  Certain  Climatic  Features  of  the  Two  Dako- 
tas. 

Gide,  C,  Principles  of  Political  Economy. 

Hoiley,  Frances  Chamberlain,  Once  Their  Home,  or  Our 

Legacy  from  the  Dakotahs. 
liunt,  T.  F.,  How  to  Choose  a  Farm. 
Immigrants'  Guide  to  Minnesota,  3  856.6 
Judson,  A.  H.,  Climatology  of  the  United  States. 
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Lutoslowski,  Prof.,  Lectures  University  of  Wisconsin,  1908. 
McClung,  J.  W.,  Minnesota  as  it  is  in  1870. 
McMaster,  J.  B.,  A  History  of  the  People  of  the  United 
States. 

Neill,  E.  D.,  History  of  Minnesota  (4th  Ed.) 
Parker,  N.  H.,  Minnesota  Hand  Book,  1856-7. 
Pooley,  M.  V.  The  Settlementt  of  Illinois,  1830-50. 
Sanborn,  J.  B.,  Congressional  Grant  of  Land  in    Aid  of 
Railways. 

Semple,  Ellen  Churchill,  American  History  and  it  Geo- 
graphic Conditions. 

Shepperd,  J.  H.,  and  McDowell,  J.  C,  Elements  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Smalley,  E.  V.,  History  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
(1883). 

Spahr,  C.  B.,  America's  Working  People. 

Stockman,  W.  B.,  Periodic  Variations  of  Rainfall  in  the 
Arid  Region,  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  Bulletin  N  (1904). 

Thompson,  J.  G.,  Decline  of  Wheat  Production  in  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Turner,  F.  J.,  History  of  the  West  (Lectures  at  University 
of  Wisconsin,  1907-8). 

Wells,  D.  A.,  Recent  Economic  Changes  (1889). 

Willard,  D.  E.,  The  Story  of  the  Prairies. 
Historical  Societies,  Old  Settlers'  Associations  and  Pamphlets. 

Manitoba  Historical  and  Scientific  Transactions,  Pamphlets 
19,  33,  35,  36,  37,  50  et  al ;  Miscellaneous  papers  and 
pamphlets  in  Wisconsin  Historical  Library. 

Minnesota  Historical  Society  Collections  and  Reports,  15 
vols  miscellaneous  descriptive  and  historical  pamphlets. 

Red  River 'Old  Settlers'  Association,  proceedings  (meet- 
ings were  held  1879,  1880,  1881,  and  annually  since 
1891)  ;  pamphlets,  especially  C.  H.  Lee,  The  Long  Ago 
(in  the  Red  River  Valley);  miscellaneous  pamphlets  is- 
sued by  railroad  companies  and  land  companies  and  some 
46  scattered  descriptive  and  historical  pamphlets  and 
speeches  on  Dakota. 

PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS. 

United  States. 

.  Census,  1850,  Statistics  of  the  United  States. 
Census,  1860,  Agriculture;  Population. 
Census,  1870,  Population  and  Social  Statistics;  Industry 

and  Wealth. 
Census,  1880,  Population;  Agriculture. 
Census,  1890,  Statistics  of  Agriculture;  Population. 
Census,  1900,  Agriculture;  Population. 
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Department  of  Agriculture,  Reports  of  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  1851-1888;  Monthly  Reports,  1862-1876; 
Special  Reports,  1887-1888. 

Department  of  i\griculture.  Reports  of  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, 1889-1907;  Year-books,  1891-1907. 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Field  Operations,  Bureau  of 
Soils,  1902,  1903,  1906. 

Report  of  Statistician,  March,  1894. 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Mis. 

Series,  1903,  Bulletin  No.  26;  ibid,  1906,  No.  448;  ibid, 

1907,  No.  57. 
Weather  Bureau,  Monthly  Weather  Review. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Experiment  Station  for  North 

Dakota,  Bulletins,  24,  52,  et  al. 
Geological  Survey,  Bulletin  No.  39,  1887  by  Upham. 
Department  of  Interior,  Messages  and  Documents  of  Land 

Department. 

Report  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Statistics  of 

Railways,  1906. 
U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  XI;  XVII. 

Senate  Executive   Documents,  414st  Congress,  2  Session 

(33);  40  Congress,  2  Session  (1). 
Treaties,  A  Compilation  of  all  between  the  United  States 
and  Indian  Tribes,  in  force  in  1873. 
State  Documents,  Minnesota. 

Messages  of  Territorial  Governors,  1849-1858. 
Messages  of  State  Governors,  1858-1907. 
Decennial  Census  Reports,  1865,  '75,  '85,  '95,  1905. 
House  and  Council  Journals,  Minnesota  Territorial  Legis- 
lature. 

Territory  of  Minnesota,  Session  Laws ;  Extra  Session,  1857. 
Minnesota  State  Agricultural    Society,    Annual  Reports, 
1886-1906. 

Minnesota  Farmers'  Institute  Annuals,  1888-1907. 

Minnesota  Dairy  Commissioner,  1885-1888  (1st  and  2nd 
Biennial  Report). 

Minnesota  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  1890-1907  (3rd 
to  11th  Biennial  Reports). 

Minnesota  Dairymen's  Association  1893-1907  (proceedings 
from  1878-1892  not  published). 

Minnesota,  Its  Place  Among  the  States  (being  the  1st  An- 
nual report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Statistics  for  1859) 

Minnesota,  Its  Progress  and  Capabilities  (being  the  2nd 
annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Statistics  for  1860- 
1861). 
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Statistics  of  Minnesota  (being  annual  reports  of  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State,  acting  as  Commissioner  of  Sta- 
tistics, 1869-18.06  inclusive). 

Annual  Report  of  Railroad  Commissioner,  1871-2  (2nd)  ; 
1874-5  (5th)  ;  1882-3  (13th). 

Annual  Report  of  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commissioners, 

1884-  6  (1st  and  2nd);  1888-1906  .(4th  to  22nd  inc.). 
Seed  Wheat  Commissioners  of  Minnesota,  1876. 
Minneapolis  Board  of  Trade,  1876-1881  inclusive. 

Joint  Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Trade  and  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  1882, 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  1883-1907  inclusive. 
State  Documents,  North  Dakota. 

Messages  of  Territorial  Governors  of  Dakota,  $1861-1889. 

Messages  of  Governors  of  North  Dakota,  1890-1906, 

House  and  Council  Journals,  Dakota  Territorial  Legis- 
lature, 

Resources  of  Dakota,  1887,  by  Department  of  Immigra- 
tion and  Statistics;  ibid.,  1889, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Labor,  Biennial  Reports, 
1890-1906;  ibid.,  special  report,  1893. 

North  Dakota  Dairymen's  Association,  1891,  '96,  '97. 

Farmers'  Institute  Annuals,  1900-1907. 

Agricultural  College  Survey  of  North  Dakota,  Biennial  Re- 
ports. 

Department  of  State,  Blue  Book. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners, 

1885-  1889  inclusive. 

Annual  Reports,  Commissioners  of  Railroads,  1890-1906  in- 
clusive. 

JOURNALS^  MAGAZINES  AND  PAPERS. 

Annals  of  American  Academy,  Vol.  VIII. 

Uncertainty  as  a  Factor  in  Production,  E.  A.  Ross. 

Atlantic  Monthly,  Dec.  1907,  Wheat,  The  Wizard  of  the  North, 
Agnes  Deans  Cameron. 

Harper's  New  Monthly  Magazine,  Aug.  1860,  To  Red  River  and 
Beyond,  Manton  Marble;  ibid.,  October,  1860;  ibid.,  Febru- 
ary, 1861;  ibid.,  March,  1880  ;  Dakota  Wheat  Fields,  C.  C. 
Coffin. 

Harper's  Weekly,  August,  1902,  46;  1139,  1155,  How  the  West- 
ern Farmer  is  Gathering  His  Crop. 

Journal  of  Royal  Statistical  Society,  Vol.  58,  An  Inquiry  into 
Wheat  Prices  and  Wheat  Supply,  R.  F.  Crawford,  Esq.,  et  al. 

Leslie's  Monthly  Magazine,  1906 ;  The  Real  Discoverers  of  the 
Northwest,  Agnes  C.  Laut. 

North  Dakota  Magazine,  1906-8. 

Scribner's  Magazine,  November,  1897,  The  Business  of  a  Wheat 
Farm,  William  Allen  White. 
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Some  of  the  more  important  papers  consulted  were : 
London  Times,  Daily  and  Weekly,  1878-84. 
Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman. 
Western  Farmer. 
Farm  and  Factory. 
Northwestern  Farmer. 
Northwestern  Miller. 
North  Dakota  Farmer. 
D^akota  Farmer. 
,    North  Dakota  Record. 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 
Grand  Forks  Daily  Herald. 
Grand  Forks  Plaindealer  and  Press. 
Crookston  Tribune. 
Polk  County  Journal. 
Fargo  Forum. 
Fargo  Call. 
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JUDGE  CAROTHERS. 

A.  G.  BURR. 

Robert  Milligan  Carothers  was  born  April  16,  1859,  at  Swiss- 
vale,  now  a  part  of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  the  son  of 
Rev.  Robert  Carothers,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,  and  Emeline  Milligan  Carothers.  For  generations 
the  Carothers  and  Mulligan  families  had  resided  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  ancestry  was  Welsh,  Irish,  English,  Scotch  and  French. 

Settling  first,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  early  in  the 
19th  century,  the  family  took  land  on  the  old  homesteads  near 
Pittsburg,  still  occupied  by  representatives  of  the  Carothers  and 
Milligan  families. 

Mr.  Carothers  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Iowa,  afterwards  entering  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  pursued  a  classical  course,  but  without  graduating  from  the  in- 
stitution. When  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  the  father  received 
the  appointment  of  Superintendent  of  the  Iowa  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Vinton,  Iowa,  and  Mr.  Carothers  taught  in  that  institu- 
tion himself  for  a  period  of  about  five  years.  Upon  the  death  of 
his  father,  which  occurred  in  1882,  the  family  returned  to  west- 
ern Pennsylvania,  where  they  remained  until  the  following  year. 

In  April,  1883,  Mr.  Carothers,  together  with  his  brother  Charles, 
came  to  Grand  Forks  county,  in  what  was  then  Dakota  Territory, 
and,  settling  in  Mekinock  township,  for  several  years  engaged  in 
farming  and  teaching  school.  In  1887,  he  entered  the  law  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Michigan,  graduating  therefrom  in 
1889.  Upon  his  graduation  he  returned  to  North  Dakota,  removed 
to  the  city  of  Grand  Forks,  and  was  immediately  admitted  to  the 
practice  of  law,  which  profession  he  practiced  until  the  day  of 
his  death.  In  1890  he  was  elected  Judge  of  the  County  Court  of 
Grand  Forks  county,  which  position  he  held  for  ten  years.  Dur- 
ing the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  this  office,  he  kept  up 
the  practice  of  the  other  branches  of  law  and  at  the  end  of  this 
term  in  1901,  opened  an  office  in  Grand  Forks  for  the  general 
'  practice  of  law.  His  long  service  as  county  judge  and  in  the  many 
important  matters  which  had  come  before  him  for  decision  from 
time  to  time  in  the  administration  of  the  estates  of  decedents  and 
the  other  branches  of  probate  practice,  peculiarly  fitted  him  as 
a  specialist  in  probate  work  in  which  he  was  a  recognized  author- 
ity. When  the  law  department  of  the  University  was  established. 
Judge  Carothers  was  secured  as  one  of  the  professors  of  the  new 
college  and  he  delivered  his  lectures  and  gave  instruction  on  wills 
and  probate  practice  and  was  engaged  in  this  work  when  he  died. 
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In  April,  1901,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  city  council  of 
the  city  of  Grand  Forks  as  one  of  the  aldermen  from  the  first 
ward,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  During 
his  term  of  service  on  the  city  council  he  was  chairman  of  the 
ordinance  committee  and  a  member  of  the  water  works  committee. 
Among  other  public  services  rendered  by  him  was  his  service  as 
secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  State  University. 

On  May  9,  1895,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Helen  R.  Fulton.  Of 
this  union  there  were  born  three  children,  Ruth  Roberta,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1896,  and  Frederick  and  Robert  in  March,  1903. 

About  the  first  of  February,  1908,  while  in  attendance  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Grand  Commandery  of  the  Knights  Templar  of  North 
Dakota,  at  Minot,  he  complained  of  illness  and  returned  to  his 
home  in  Grand  Forks.  Upon  his  return,  his  condition  becoming 
serious,  he  was  removed  to  St.  Michael's  hospital.  Following  an 
operation,  he  rallied  for  a  short  time,  but  suffering  a  relapse,  he 
died  on  the  morning  of  February  4,  1908,  being  survived  by  his 
wife  and  three  children. 

Politically,  Judge  Carothers  was  a  republican,  having  always 
affiliated  with  that  party.  He  took  a  keen  interest  in  politics  and 
represented  his  party  from  time  to  time  in  various  conventions. 
He  was  broad  minded  in  his  political  affiliations  and  commanded 
the  respect  of  his  political  opponents.  Judge  Carothers  was  in- 
terested in  the  fraternal  societies  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
a  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Foresters  and  of  the 
Masonic  Fraternity.  In  the  latter  order  he  rose  to  quite  high 
positions.  In  1895  he  was  elected  Master  of  Acacia  Lodge  No. 
4;  in  1905  he  was  elected  High  Priest  of  Corinthian  Chapter  R. 
A.  M. ;  in  1897  he  was  elected  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  North  Dakota.  From  1899  to  1901  he  was  Eminent  Commander 
of  St.  Aldermar  commandery.  Knights  Templar,  Grand  Forks, 
North  Dakota.  In  1908  he  was  elected  R.  E.  Grand  Com- 
mander of  the  Grand  Commandery  Knights  Templar  of  North 
Dakota.  He  had  also  received  the  Fourteenth  Degree  Scot- 
tish Rite  Masons,  was  a  Noble  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  El  Zagal 
Temple,  Grand  Forks,  and  was  treasurer  of  Acacia  lodge  and  one 
of  the  trustees  of  the  Masonic  Temple  of  Grand  Forks  when  he 
died.  Judge  Carothers  was  a  Presbyterian.  He  early  united 
with  the  church  and  in  1892  was  elected  an  elder  of  the  Presby- 
terian church  of  Grand  Forks,  a  position  which  he  retained  until 
he  died.  His  capacity  for  work  in  this  field  was  enormous.  As 
treasurer  of  the  Pembina  Presbyterian,  Secretary  of  the  Sabbath 
School,  Clerk  of  Session  and  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Synad's  College  and  in  a  number  of  other  ways,  he  proved  his 
loyalty  and  devotion.  He  was  constant  in  his  attendance  at  the 
meetings  of  Presbytery  and  Synod  and  by  his  wise,  calm  judg- 
ment, did  much  to  establish  a  sturdy  Presbyterianism  in  the  grow- 
ing state  of  North  Dakota.    In  1895  he  was  elected  by  the  Pern- 
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bina  Presbytery  one  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Presbyterian  church  which  met  at  Pittsburg,  and  again 
in  1902,  the  same  Presbytery  elected  him  a  commissioner  to  the 
General  Assembly  which  met  that  year  in  New  York.  In  the 
year  1907  the  Synod  of  North  Dakota  elected  him  moderator  of 
that  body,  an  honor  rarely  conferred  upon  a  layman. 

During  all  of  his  career,  Judge  Carothers  stood  for  the  right 
in  public  and  private  affairs.  He  had  clear  cut  and  well  defined 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong  and  the  capacity  to  apply  these  ideas  to 
the  different  problems  which  came  before  him.  He  took  a  keen 
interest  in  the  public  affairs  and  was  a  representative  of  the  very 
best  type  of  citizenship.  Dying  in  the  prime  of  life  he  could  ill 
be  spared,  and  in  his  death  the  city  and  state  lost  a  wise,  strong 
courageous  citizen. 
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FRANK  A.  BALL. 

W.  T.  BALL. 

Frank  A.  Ball,  residing  at  the  city  of  Fargo,  Cass  county,  came 
to  his  death  at  his  home  in  that  city  on  the  11th  day  of  July, 
1908,  cut  down  at  the  very  entrance  upon  the  prime  of  his  life,  at 
the  age  of  34  years.  His  was  the  first  death  in  a  family  of  six, 
his  father,  mother,  two  brothers,  W.  M.  Ball,  residing  now  at 
Fargo,  John  G.,  residing  now  in  St.  Paul,  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  C. 
A.  Wheelock,  residing  now  in  Fargo.  He  was  the  son  of  Col.  W.  F. 
Ball,  and  Mary  A.  Ball,  his  wife,  who  for  more  than  thirty  years 
have  resided  in  Fargo.  He  was  born  at  Detroit,  Becker  county, 
Minnesota,  where  his  parents  then  resided,  on  October  7th,  1873. 
He  resided  at  home  with  his  parents  until  his  marriage  in  1902. 
At  that  time  he  married  Miss  Corinne  E.  Carey,  of  Fargo,  and 
until  his  death  resided  in  Fargo,  in  a  cottage  close  to  the  old 
homestead  of  his  parents. 

Early  in  life  he  developed  a  liking  for  the  law,  his  father's  pro- 
fession, and  after  graduating  from  the  Fargo  high  school  he  spent 
some  time  in  his  father's  office  in  Fargo,  and  then  took  a  full 
course  in  the  law  school  of  the  University  of  Minnesota.  In  May, 
1898,  he  was  admitted,  upon  examination  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  North  Dakota,  to  practice  in  all  the  courts  of  this  state, 
having  previously  been  admitted  to  practice  in  the  courts  of  Min- 
nesota. He  then  entered  the  office  of  his  father's  firm,  then  Ball, 
Watson  and  Maclay,  where  he  remained  for  several  years,  doing 
the  work  usually  assigned  to  juniors  in  such  a  business.  Finally, 
in  1904,  to  gain  a  more  independent  experience,  he  severed  that 
relation,  and  opened  a  law  office  of  his  own  in  Fargo,  and  en- 
tered upon  the  general  practice  of  the  law,  the  pursuit  of  which 
he  continued  uninterruptedly  until  his  untimely  death.  At  the 
time  of  his  decease  his  business  was  a  prosperous  one,  and  was 
rapidly  increasing,  and  his  prospects  were  of  the  brightest.  Mr. 
Ball  was  of  somewhat  fleshy  habit,  and,  owing  to  defective  eye- 
sight, did  not  take  very  much  exercise.  His  physical  makeup,  and 
his  habits  of  life  were  such  as  to  make  him  a  fitting  subject  for 
apopletic  troubles,  strongly  resembling  his  maternal  grandfather, 
who  died  in  the  very  prime  of  his  life  from  that  cause.  For  sev- 
eral days  prior  to  his  death  he  had  suffered  severely  from  con- 
gestive headaches,  especially  so  the  night  before  his  death.  At  an 
early  hour  on  the  morning  of  the  day  he  died,  his  wife  had  her 
attention  attracted  by  what  seemed  like  a  slight  tvemor  passing 
over  him,  spoke  to  him,  and  tried  to  arouse  him,  but  failed.  Tlien 
noticing  his  heavy  breathing,  she  became  seriously  alarmed,  and 
summoned  help.    Dr.  Darrow,  the  family  physician,  lived  close 
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by,  and  was  speedily  on  hand,  but  it  was  too  late.  Nothing  could 
be  done,  and  he  lay  unconscious  from  the  time  he  was  stricken  un- 
til about  nine  o'clock  that  night,  when  he  breathed  his  last.  It 
was  some  comfort  to  the  sorrowing  wife  and  relatives  that  he  did 
not  suffer  from  physical  pain. 

Mr.  Ball  was  an  intelligent,  genial,  bright,  honorable  and  com- 
panionable young  man,  loved  by  all  who  knew  him,  with  great 
promise  of  an  honorable  and  useful  life  before  him;  and  his  sud- 
den and  apparently  premature  removal  from  life  can  only  be 
taken  as  one  more  evidence  of  the  inscrutable  ways  of  the  Supreme 
Ruler  of  the  universe,  whose  decrees,  while  sometimes  apparently 
harsh  and  unfathomable,  cannot  be  contested  or  avoided. 

Mr.  Ball  had  an  acquaintance  more  than  state  wide,  and  his  every 
acquaintance  was  a  friend;  they  all  mourn  his  loss. 
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BISHOP  JOHN  SHANLEY. 

MARY  R.  BRENNAN. 

It  was  only  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  that  Bishop 
John  Shanley  had  any  direct  influence  on  the  history  of  our  state. 
Nevertheless  a  brief  survey  of  his  first  37  years  will  not  be  out 
of  place  as  it  was  his  preparation  or  service  and  his  demonstra- 
tion of  worthiness  for  the  position  to  which  he  was  called. 

Bishop  Shanley,  youngest  son  of  John  Shanley  and  Nancy  Mc- 
Clean  Shanley,  was  born  at  Albion,  N.  Y.,  January  5,  1852,  and  died 
at  Fargo,  N.  D.,  July  16,  1909.  In  his  fifth  year  the  family  moved 
west  to  Faribault  Minn.,  and  after  a  short  residence  there  settled 
permanently  in  St.  Paul.  It  was  in  St.  Paul  that  Bishop  Shanley 
received  his  elementary  education,  some  of  it  in  the  schools,  much 
of  it  in  a  boy's  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  pioneer  priests 
of  the  arch-diocese.  He  was  a  student  of  noticeable  ability  during 
his  years  at  St.  John's  College,  Collegeville,  Minn.,  where  he  re- 
ceived careful  training  in  the  classics,  graduating  in  1869.  His 
ability,  zeal  and  religious  enthusiasm  attracted  the  notice  of  Bishop 
Grace  of  St.  Paul,  who  made  it  possible  for  him  to  enter  the  Col- 
lege of  Propaganda  in  Rome.  The  journey  to  the  Eternal  City 
was  made  in  company  with  the  priest  who  afterwards  became 
Archbishop  Ireland  and  who  was  then  on  his  way  to  attend  the 
Vatican  Council.  For  five  years  the  young  American  student 
studied  under  the  guidance  of  the  most  painstaking,  inspiring  and 
scholarly  teachers  the  world  has  produced.  Failing  health  threat- 
ened a  sad  climax  to  his  promising  career  and  his  ordination  at 
the  College  of  Propaganda  by  Cardinal  Patrizi  took  place  May 
30th,  1874,  by  a  special  dispensation.  The  newly  ordained  priest, 
only  22  years  of  age,  returned  to  his  Minnesota  home  with  eager- 
ness for  active  service  in  his  Master's  work,  and  yet  with  little 
hope  ol  such  happiness,  as  his  strength  seemed  already  under- 
mined by  consumption. 

However,  he  was  appointed  assistant  pastor  to  Father  Ireland 
of  the  Cathedral  at  St.  Paul,  whom  he  succeeded  as  pastor  when 
the  latter  became  Archbishop.  It  was  no  doubt  the  return  to  our 
bracing  western  climate  that  saved  his  life.  In  time  his  health 
seemed  completely  restored  and  he  was  able  to  perform  the  oner- 
ous duties  of  secretary  of  the  arch-diocese  of  St.  Paul.  During 
eight  of  his  sixteen  years  of  service  in  St.  Paul,  he  was  editor 
of  the  Northwestern  Chronicle,  a  weekly  newspaper  known  to 
all  Catholics  throughout  the  northwest.  During  these  years  also 
he  was  pursuing  his  studies  in  history,  philosophy  and  language. 
He  was  familiar  with  not  only  the  best  literature  of  the  classic 
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writers,  but  also  of  the  Italians,  the  Spaniards,  the  French,  the 
Germans  and  the  Norwegians.  To  study  was  his  delight,  and  his 
recreation.  Of  his  priestly  labors  during  these  years.  Archbishop 
Ireland  had  this  to  say:  "Under  his  adrninistration  there  was  in- 
tense life  in  the  parish,  every  good  work  was  accelerated.  Father 
Shanley  was  the  friend  of  everyone  in  the  city.  All  loved  him  in 
spite  of  occasional  quickness  of  temper  and  brusqueness  of  move- 
ment which  they  kifew  were  but  the  tokens  of  his  earnestness  of 
purpose." 

In  1819,  the  Pembina  and  St.  Boniface  missionary,  brave  Father 
Provencher,  had  written  to  his  bishop  in  Quebec:  "It  is  neces- 
sary that  those  who  come  here  be  men  whom  one  can  place  any- 
where; for  here  it  is  necessary  to  fuse  the  functions  of  Mary  and 
Martha.  One  must  direct  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal."  Those 
same  needs  were  felt  no  less  keenly  seventy  years  later  when  the 
territory  was  divided  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  Catho- 
lics was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Bishop  Marty  in  South  Dakota 
and  of  the  young  Father  John  Shanley  of  St.  Paul  in  North  Da- 
kota. Truly  the  new  state  needed  Mary  and  Martha  and  found  its 
double  want  supplied  in  the  zealous  leader  chosen  for  it. 

Bishop  Shanley  was  a  fluent  speaker  of  many  languages.  To 
many  of  his  flock  in  those  early  days  he  was  the  first  American 
who  addressed  them  in  their  native  tongue.  He  was  the  first  who 
could  explain  to  them  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  laws  under 
which  citizens  of  the  state  must  live.  He  was  the  first  who  could 
bring  into  their  lives  somethin;;^  beyond  the  bare  struggle  for  ex- 
istence, that  germ  of  true  citizenship  and  patriotism — loyalty  to 
God  and  their  religion  which  demands  that  they  build  not  for 
a  day  but  for  all  time,  not  for  themselves  but  for  all  nations.  His 
task  was  gigantic,  but  he  was  made  of  the  stuff  that  pioneers  are 
made  of.  He  was  the  soldier,  the  judge,  the  provider,  the  father, 
and  no  words  can  tell  more  plainly  than  his  own  the  source  of 
his  wonderful  power  in  those  days  of  hardship  and  discourage- 
ment. "Strike  boldly  and  fearlessly  at  evil,"  he  said,  "but  let 
your  heart  be  tender  as  a  mother's  towards  men."  On  December 
27,  1889,  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Jamestown.  Jamestown 
in  1889  was  a  town  of  about  1,500  inhabitants.  Of  these  350  were 
Catholics.  While  the  church  building  there,  which  was  to  serve 
as  pro-cathedral,  was  merely  a  frame  building,  the  bishop's  house 
a  small  cottage,  and  the  whole  heavily  mortgaged,  yet  this  parish 
was  in  decidedly  better  circumstances  than  most  missions  in  the 
state  at  that  time.  In  1890  Bishop  Shanley  established  St.  John's 
Academy  at  Jamestown  under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Saint 
Joseph. 

The  statistics  of  1890  show  that  he  had  to  aid  him  in  his  work 
of  organizing  and  developing,  help  as  follows :  Priests  33, 
churches  60,  other  places  where  mass  was  said  occasionally  81, 
schools  14,  hospitals  1. 
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Some  idea  of  the  growth  of  the  diocese  under  his  administra- 
tion we  can  gain  from  the  statistics  of  the  year  of  his  death : 
priests  106,  churches  225,  places  where  mass  is  occasionally  said 
38,  academies  6,  parochial  schools  34,  hospitals  4.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  he  was  not  able  to  finish  the  two  volume  History  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  North  Dakota  upon  which  he  was  working 
for  several  years  previous  to  his  death. 

In  1891  the  bishop  moved  the  diocese  from  Jamestown  to  Fargo. 
He  found  it  almost  impossible  to  keep  in  touch  with  all  his 
territory  from  Jamestown  on  account  of  poor  railroad  accommo- 
dations. Fargo  was  then  the  largest  town  in  the  state,  and  while 
church  finances  and  appearances  were  little  better  there  than 
in  Jamestown,  the  congregations  were  larger  and  chances  for 
rapid  improvement  and  growth  were  much  better.  However,  in, 
spite  of  the  auspicious  opening  of  the  see  of  Fargo  with  the  pur- 
chase of  a  site  for  the  cathedral,  and  the  building  of  its  base- 
ment at  a  cost  of  $11,000.00,  received  bv  wav  of  bonus  from  the 
city,  serious  discouragement  came  in  1890,  when  the  greater  part 
of  Fargo  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Many  Catholics  moved  away 
and  many  who  remained  were  so  impoverished  that  church  con- 
tributions were  necessarily  curtailed.  For  several  years  succeed- 
ing this  disaster,  Bishop  -Shanley  made  his  living  in  the  mission- 
ary field,  giving  retreats,  missions  and  lecture  courses  in  Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Nebraska.  At  the  same  time  his 
diocesan  work  was  carried  on  as  well  as  inconvenient  travel  and 
lack  of  organization  would  allow.  The  cathedral  was  finally  com- 
pleted in  1899. 

The  first  public  event  which  showed  the  results  of  his  many 
years  of  patient  and  careful  organization  was  the  convention  of 
Catholic  Laymen  held  in  Fargo  in  1896.  Pioneer  Catholics  from 
all  over  the  state  were  present  in  an  assembly  over  three  hundred 
strong.  Bishop  Cotter  of  Winona,  and  Bishop  McGolrick  of  Du- 
luth,  who  were  present,  were  so  improssed  with  the  need  and 
effectiveness  of  such  meetings  that  they  expressed  the  decision 
to  hold  similar  ones  in  their  own  dioceses. 

Bishop  Stanley's  hopes  from  the  convention  may  be  clearly  seen 
in  the  following  lines  from  a  letter  written  by  him  at  the  time : 

"From  such  a  gathering  many  good  results  must  come.  Ac- 
quaintanceship made  in  conventions  will  strengthen  the  bond  of 
brotherhood  between  the  members  of  the  household  of  the  faith; 
racial  and  national  prejudices  will  be  killed ;  the  needs  of  religion 
in  this  new  country  will  be  better  understood ;  the  laymen  will 
learn  his  rights  in  the  church,  while  from  the  priest  no  right  will 
be  taken ;  the  priest  will  obtain  a  better  insight  into  the  layman's 
mind;  and  the  Bishop  will  have  a  long  wished  for  opportunity  to 
meet  the  representative  men  of  the  diocese  in  his  own  home,  and 
to  hear  from  them  in  his  own  study  their  views  on  parochial  man- 
agement." 
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Bishop  Shanley's  death  must  tell  us  that  the  most  valuable  life 
to  the  state  is  the  one  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God,  the  life 
that  throws  its  influence  always  to  the  side  of  law  and  respect  for 
law.  In  the  resolutions  drawn  up  by  the  Fargo  Commercial  Club 
in  July,  1909,  I  find  this  sentence :  "He  gave  his  devotion  to  every 
interest  which  would  build  up  religiously,  morally,  intellectually 
and  physically."  The  Fargo  Forum  attests  his  worth  with,  "He 
stood  for  the  highest  educational  values ;  for  the  highest  moral 
rectitude  and  he  will  ever  be  distinguished  by  the  writer  of  future 
history  as  a  man  who  was  pre-eminently  a  noble  citizen  and  an  up- 
builder  of  the  state." 

In  our  code  no  names  show  who  may  have  been  the  Solons  of 
our  early  statehood.  But  let  "the  writer  of  future  history"  re- 
member among  other»s  who  toiled  and  prayed  for  just  laws,  just 
in  the  sight  of  God  and  men,  Bishop  John  Shanley. 

He  was  one  of  the  delegates  present  in  Washington  in  1906  at 
the  Congress  called  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  the  divorce  evil. 
He  spared  no  efforts  in  the  movement  to  rid  our  statute  books  of 
laws  that  made  our  moral  standing  a  by-word  to  wiser  states. 

In  his  study  and  handling  of  the  Indian  problem  as  it  came 
within  his  ecclesiastical  responsibility  and  his  interest  as  a  citi- 
zen, he  was  wise,  careful  and  patient.  "Seek  ye  first  the  king- 
dom of  God  and  his  justice  and  all  things  shall  be  added."  To  the 
true  missionary  the  souls  of  Red  men  are  very  real.  They  are 
in  darkness.  They  must  be  opened  to  the  light.  That  is  the  para- 
mount purpose.  The  animal  body,  will  somehow  get  along. 
Soul  must  be  fed.  It  cannot  find  its  own  food.  But  when  the 
body  is  subjected  to  such  inherited  habits  and  such  new  tempta- 
tions as  threaten  to  close  all  avenues  of  light,  all  sources  of 
strength  to  soul,  then  body  must  receive  its  share  of  help.  Body 
must  be  taught  to  do  and  not  to  do.  Body  must  be  taught  to  try, 
however  blindly  and  unsuccessfully,  to  become  the  "temple  of  the 
Holy  Ghost."  Through  very  humble  means  it  must  try;  through 
living  in  one  place,  keeping  the  place  clean,  wearing  clean  clothes, 
learning  the  use  of  inventions  that  shall  give  it  power  over  things, 
earning  its  sustenance  not  by  chance  but  by  planned  and  persist- 
ent labor,  shunning  those  things  that  destroy  its  calm  and  vigour 
even  when  cunning  pale-faces  urge  with  comradeship's  treachery. 
Two  days  before  he  died  Bishop  Shanley  talked  to  the  Total  Ab- 
,  stinence  society  which  he  had  organized  at  Fort  Totten  years  ago 
among  the  Sioux.  "Do  not  sell  your  land;  keep  away  from 
liquor,"  was  the  unit  of  his  sermon,  emphasized  and  explained  in 
language  whose  simplicity  and  vividness  made  one  forget  the 
speaker  in  the  worth  of  what  he  said. 

It  is  not  in  a  spirit  of  criticism  of  conditions  elsewhere,  but 
rather  in  one  of  admiration  for  ideals  of  Fargo's  first  Catholic 
bishop  that  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  law  of  the  diocese,  which 
he  stated  as  follows.    "Dances  under  the  auspices  of  the  church 
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or  of  the  church  societies  or  for  the  benefit  of  any  church  work  are 
strictly  forbidden  in  this  diocese."  Along  analagous  lines  I  find 
him  urging  thus :  "An  empty  house  is  a  chilly  place  to  play  to 
and  it  is  up  to  the  decent  public  to  provide  the  empty  house  when 
the  play  suggests  absence." 

"We  must  require  the  same  morality  in  art  that  we  require  in 
a  woman.  Immorality  is  not  beauty  and  art  has  nothing  to  do 
with  anything  not  beautiful." 

I  find  in  the  long  list  of  adjectives  with  which  the  state  jour- 
nalists sought  to  do  justice  to  this  citizen's  character,  the  word 
militant.  I  find  also  the  words  magnetic,  democratic,  courteous, 
genial,  scholarly,  zealous.  No  doubt  he  made  enemies  by  that 
fighting  quality,  enemies  among  those  whose  selfish  interests  would 
rather  have  money  than  righteousness;  enemies  also  perhaps 
among  just  men  with  whom  he  flashed  fire  on  questions  of  history 
or  religion.  He  came  of  a  race  that  had  given  up  everything — 
as  the  world's  goods  are  reckoned — for  the  Church  in  which  he 
was  ordained,  that  had  suffered  the  bitterest  humiliation  and  mean- 
est persecution  for  "the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  vision 
of  things  unseen."  And  that  quick  Irish  loyalty  to  fatherland  and 
faith  could  not  but  spring  to  the  defensive  on  provocation.  Pos- 
sessed of  unusual  oratorical  clearness  and  conciseness,  of  a  great 
fund  of  accurate  information,  with  the  wit  that  strikes  so  clean 
and  straight  that  it  stings,  he  did  not  couch  his  refutations  in 
apologetic  language  or  seek  to  temper  the  truth  as  he  saw  it. 
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FRANK  JARED  THOMPSON. 

W.  L.  STOCK  WELL. 

Few  men  in  North  Dakota  were  better  known  or  more  thorough- 
ly respected  than  Frank  J.  Thompson,  and  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  Fargo,  N.  D.,  February  25,  1910,  removed  one  of  our 
most  useful  citizens. 

His  ancestry  was  Puritan  and  his  forefathers  were  Revolution- 
ary patriots.  The  place  of  his  birth  was  Rockford,  Illinois,  and 
the  date  August  23,  1855.  His  father  was  a  locomotive  engineer, 
and  when  Frank  was  but  a  small  boy  the  family  removed  to  Jack- 
son, Michigan.  His  limited  education  so  far  as  the  schools  were 
concerned,  was  obtained  in  Jackson,  Michigan.  While  he  was 
growing  into  young  manhood  he  learned  his  trade  as  a  machinist, 
serving  an  apprenticeship  of  five  years,  though  he  never  followed 
his  trade.  For  two  years  prior  to  1876  he  taught  music.  In  1876 
he  entered  a  law  office  in  Jackson,  and  later  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  In  1878  he  came  to  Fargo  and  took  up  the  practice  of  law. 
In  1881  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Henry  Krogh  in  law  and 
real  estate  which  continued  until  1892,  when  Mr.  Thompson  was 
elected  Grand  Secretary  of  the  Grand.  Lodge  A.  F.  &  A.  M.  of 
North  Dakota.  From  this  date  until  the  time  of  his  death  he  gave 
his  best  thought  and  effort  to  the  upbuilding  of  this  great  order 
and  others  closely  connected  with  it. 

He  was  essentially  a  useful  citizen  and  he  was  none  the  less 
patriotic.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  legislative  assembly, 
1889-90 ;  as  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  he  had  much 
to  do  with  the  enactment  of  the  first  code  of  laws  for  this  com- 
monwealth. As  the  friend  and  counsellor  of  Judge  William  Mit- 
chell, the  first  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  he  had  con- 
siderable to  do  with  the  legislation  upon  which  is  based  our 
splendid  educational  system.  For  a  time  during  1891-93  he  served 
as  assistant  attorney  general  of  the  state. 

Fargo,  his  home  for  more  than  thirty  years,  was  the  recipient 
of  much  unselfish  effort  for  her  betterment  and  upbuilding.  As 
a  member  of  the  school  board  for  many  years  his  influence  was 
helpful  and  directed  toward  the  betterment  of  the  educational 
facilities  of  the  youth  of  his  home  city.  He  had  not  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  higher  education  except  as  these  came  through 
reading,  consequently,  the  library  found  in  him  a  true  friend. 
The  library  in  connection  with  the  Grand  Lodge  A.  F.  &  A.  M. 
of  North  Dakota,  is  his  creation,  and  in  connection  with  this  he 
worked  out  a  modified  decimal  system  of  cataloging  masonic 
works.    As  a  director  of  the  public  library  of  Fargo    from  its 
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foundation  and  its  librarian,  he  has  left  his  impress  upon  the  life 
of  that  city  for  all  time.  As  one  of  the  founders  of  the  North 
Dakota  Library  Association  he  did  much  to  emphasize  the  value 
of  the  library  and  he  served  as  its  first  president.  He  was  also 
active  in  the  creation  of  the  North  Dakota  Library  Commission, 
was  a  member  of  the  first  commission  and  its  president. 

In  political  life  he  was  first  a  Republican,  later  he  affiliated  for 
a  time  with  the  Populist  or  Independent  party  and  still  later  re- 
turned to  partial  affiliation  with  the  Republican  party.  He  was 
not  what  could  be  called  a  partisan.  He  believed  too  thoroughly 
in  freedom  to  follow  any  party,  faith  or  cause,  blindly.  He  found 
time  to  take  up  the  study  of  medicine,  and  was  a  graduate  in 
Osteopathy.  He  found  his  recreation  frequently  in  the  laboratory. 
His  nature  was  artistic;  he  loved  beauty  whether  it  was  in  tone, 
color,  form  or  literature.  He  frequently  wrote  verses,  some  of 
which  have  true  poetic  feeling.  It  may  be  said  of  him  that  he 
was  nothing  short  of  a  genius,  yet  withal  a  well-rounded,  well- 
balanced  man. 

In  1882,  at  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  he  married  Miss  Elmadine 
Bissonette.  From  the  union  two  children,  Jaredine  Mason  and 
Jack  Dacotah,  were  born.  Mrs.  Thompson  and  both  children  sur- 
vive him. 

His  death  was  sudden,  due  to  angina  pectoris,  and  in  two  hours 
from  the  first  attack  Frank  Thompson  was  no  more.  He  was 
buried  from  the  Masonic  Temple  which  he  loved  so  well  and  where 
he  had  wrought  so  faithfully.  North  Dakota  may  have  sons  more 
distinguished  but  none  more  useful.  Big  hearted,  genial,  broad- 
minded,  he  has  left  an  honored  name  and  a  permanent  impress 
upon  the  life  of  this  state. 
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A  BOULDER  OUTLINE  ON  THE  UPPER  MISSOURL 

During  the  summer  of  1909  Dr.  O.  G  Libby,  secretary  of  the 
North  Dakota  Historical  Society,  organized  a  party  to  engage  in 
archeological  work  on  the  Indian  village  sites  which  are  situated 
along  the  Missouri  river  north  of  Mandan.  One  of  the  events 
of  this  trip  was  the  discovery  of  a  remarkable  boulder  outline  rep- 
resenting a  turtle. 

Boulder  outlines  consist  of  stones  or  in  some  cases  of  buffalo 
bones  arranged  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  various  geometric 
figures  or  in  some  cases  in  the  outline  form  of  various,  animals. 
They  are  reported  to  be  most  numerous  in  the  Dakotas  and  to  ex- 
tend in  range  of  distribution  into  surrounding  states. 

The  boulder  outline  here  described  was  found  by  the  direction 
of  Mr.  C.  F.  Smith,  of  Sanger,  North  Dakota,  who  had  first  ob- 
served the  outline  some  years  ago.  It  was  situated  about  two  miles 
from  the  river  bottom  on  the  top  of  a  gently  rounded  knoll  which 
rose  to  the  lieigftt  of  the  general  level  of  the  undulating  upland. 
The  location  is  west  of  Sanger  on  the  southeast  quarter  of  the 
northeast  quarter  of  section  35,  82-143,  North  Dakota. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  figure  as  it  lay  on  the  prairie 
and  its  resemblance  to  the  form  of  a  turtle  is  seen  at  a  glance  at 
the  accompanying  diagram.  A  total  of  183  stones  formed  the 
outline.  In  size  they  varied  from  a  few  inches  to  one  and  one- 
half  feet  in  diameter.  They  represented  the  various  kinds  of  rock 
characteristic  of  the  glacial  drift  of  that  section  with  limestones, 
schists  and  granites  predominating.  All  were  partly  imbedded  in 
the  ground.  ' 

The  area  occupied  by  the  outline  was  staked  out  into  two  foot 
squares  and  the  figure  platted  on  squared  paper  giving  each  stone 
its  relative  size,  shape  and  position.  A  copy  of  the  original  plat 
is  here  given  and  it  shows  the  shape  of  the  figure  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  stones  more  accurately  than  does  a  photograph. 

The  figure  is  remarkably  lifelike.  The  limbs  are  extended  in  the 
attitude  of  crawling  The  head  and  neck  are  extended  and  the 
tail  is  slightly  curved.  A  single  row  of  stones  extend  through  the 
body  in  the  direction  of  the  long  axiz.  The  largest  stones  are  in 
the  neck  and  at  the  junction  of  the  fore  limbs  with  the  body.  The 
length  from  tip  of  head  to  tip  of  tail  is  19  feet. 

The  head  and  neck  point  almost  due  east  toward  the  river,  which 
is  visible  from  that  point.  At  a  distance  of  about  twenty  feet  due 
north  from  the  left  fore  foot  a  small  stone  cairn  was  situated  and 
in  a  small  valley  one  mile  to  the  southeast  is  a  group  of  some  thirty 
stone  circles  marking  the  tepee  sites  of  a  former  Indian  village. 
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According  to  Mr.  Smith  this  was  the  most  eastern  of  four 
boulder  outlines  extending  in  a  row  to  the  westward  with  the  ex- 
treme ones  about  eight  miles  apart.  Mr.  Smith  described  the 
others  as  representing  a  turtle  a  snake  and  a  cray  fish,  but  stated 
that  the  others  had  been  destroyed.  In  the  early  days  of  antelope 
hunting  the  hunters  would  pile  up  the  stone  on  the  knolls  to  make 
blinds  and  to  this  habit  is  probably  due  the  destruction  of  vari- 
ous boulder  outlines. 

It  is  not  considered  that  these  outlines  are  of  very  great  age. 
The  facts  concerned  with  the  construction  of  the  outlines  of  the 
human  form  as  reported  by  Lewis  and  Simms  are  apparently  well 
established.  According  to  a  legend  of  the  Dakotas  the  snake  re- 
ported by  Lewis  was  constructed  to  commemorate  a  great  war 
speech.  The  exact  significance  of  the  turtle  type  of  boulder  mosaic 
is  at  present  not  definitely  known.  It  is  highly  probable  that  it 
bears  some  relation  to  the  custom  that  prompted  the  building  of 
the  turtle  effigy  mounds  of  Wisconsin. 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  stated  that  the  stones  constituting 
the  outline  were  carefully  numbered  and  removed  to  the  Capitol 
grounds  at  Bismarck  when  the  outline  was  restored  with  each 
Si  one  in  its  exact  relative  position  and  the  whole  in  the  same  atti- 
tude and  in  the  same  position  relative  to  the  points  of  the  compass 
that  it  had  in  its  original  position. 

This  is  the  first  boulder  outline  to  be  thus  preserved. 

A  brief  review  of  the  literature  on  this  subject  is  as  follows : 

Todd  gives  diagrams  of  a  turtle  and  a  snake  both  located  in 
South  Dakota,  and  states  that,  ''examination  over  all  southeastern 
Dakota  has  failed  to  discover  any  other  similar  representation  of 
animals."  He  describes  rectangular  figures,  a  cross  of  boulders 
and  rows  of  buffalo  bones.  To  all  of  these  he  applied  the  term 
"boulder  mosaics."^ 

Lewis  figures  two  outlines  representing  the  human  form,  one  of 
a  snake  (the  same  one  figured  by  Todd)  and  one  of  a  turtle,  all 
of  which  were  found  in  South  Dakota.  He  also  describes  squares, 
circles,  etc.,  and  mentions  two  other  figures  of  animals.-  Later 
he  describes  a  number  of  variously  arranged  boulder  circles  lo- 
cated in  Lynn  county,  Iowa,  and  in  the  same  paper  he  figures  an 
outline  representing  a  buffalo,  situated  in  Murray  county,  Minn. 
He  mentions  three  other  outlines  of  animals  and  refers  to  a  report 
that  a  boulder  outline  of  a  man  once  existed  near  Buffalo,  Minn.^ 

The  field  work  on  this  phase  of  archeology  as  reported  in  the 
twelfth  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  consisted  only  in  visit- 
ing some  of  the  outlines  descrbed  by  the  above  named  writers.  The 
turtle  mosaic  figured  by  Lewis  is  shown  in  the  twelfth  report  of 
the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  page  40,  and  again  in  the  Handbook  of 
American  Indians,  Vol.  I.,  page  163. 

\J.   E.  Todd  iri'  American  Naturalist,   January,  1886. 
^T.   H.   Lewis  in  American  Anthropologist,   April,  1889. 
•'Ibid.,    July,  1890. 
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Simms  mentions  three  figures  of  the  human  form,  and  gives  the 
plat  of  one.    These  were  located  near  Pryor,  Montana,^ 

Will  gives  a  survey  of  a  turtle  found  by  him  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  South  Dakota.^ 

Peet  and  other  writers  add  no  new  data  but  give  figures  and 
descriptions  already  mentioned. 

An  analysis  of  this  literature  reveals  that  there  are  reported 
a  total  of  but  seventeen  individual  mosaics  repres.enting  animals. 
Of  these  but  eight  are  well  described  and  figured.  One  is  a  buf- 
falo, one  is  a  snake,  three  are  turtles,  and  three  are  of  the  human 
form.  It  appears  that  these  interesting  monuments  are  either 
rather  uncommon  or  that  'they  have  been  but  little  studied. 


^S.  C.   Sims  in  the  American  Anthropologist,  1903. 
^Geo.  F.  Will  in  American  Anthropologist,  April,  1909. 
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THE  STORY  OF  CORN  SILK,  AN  ANCIENT  MANDAN 

LEGEND.  , 

O.  G.  LIBBY. 

There  was  once  a  chief  of  a  village  who  had  seven  sons  and 
one  daughter  called  Corn  Silk/  Corn  Silk  was  very  beautiful  and 
had  many  suitors  among  the  young  men  of  her  father's  village, 
but  she  refused  them  all.  Six  of  her  brothers  scolded  her  for  this 
but  she  paid  no  attention  to  them.  Her  seventh  brother  never  took 
part  in  this  faultfinding,  but  always  sat  by  the  fire  looking  down. 
So  it  went  on,  suitor  after  suitor  left  their  choicest  gifts  in  front 
of  her  father's  lodge,  but  she  never  paid  any  attention  to  them, 
until  at  last  no  one  in  the  village  cared  to  sue  for  her  hand,  but 
sought  other  maidens  of  the  village  who  would  listen  to  their 
wooing.  At  last  there  came  to  the  village  the  son  of  a  famous 
chief  living  far  southward  and  he  brought  as  his  gift  a  beautiful 
spotted  pony,  a  pinto,  such  a  horse  as  had  never  before  been  seen 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  He  tied  the  beautiful  pony  in  front 
of  the  tepee  of  Corn  Silk's  father  and  left  it  there.  All  of  Corn 
Silk's  brothers  expected  her  to  accept  this  priceless  gift  and 
thereby  become  the  wife  of  the  young  man  who  had  come  so  far 
to  win  her.  But  when  Corn  Silk  paid  no  more  attention  to  the 
gift  of  this  new  suitor  than  she  had  to  the  others,  the  brothers 
became  very  angry.  Even  the  seventh  brother,  who  had  kept  silence 
up  to  this  time,  now  broke  into  bitter  words  of  complaint  for  he 
desired  the  beautiful  pony  for  himself,  and  if  Corn  Silk  married 
its  owner,  it  would  come  into  the  possession  of  the  family.  ''Why 
do  you  not  marry,"  he  said  to  his  sister,  "are  you  any  better  than  the 
other  young  women  of  our  village?  What  is  it  you  are  waiting 
for,  do  you  want  to  marry  Moulting  Eagle?"  Now  this  was  the 
name  of  a  very  terrible  magician  who  lived  in  the  land  where  the 
sun  rose.  He  was  called  Moulting  Eagle  or  Eagle-Spotted-With- 
Bare-Places-As-Though-in-Moulting-Time.-  No  one  who  visited 
him  ever  came  back,  so  that  this  question  asked  of  Corn  Silk  by  her 
brother  meant.  Do  you  wish  to  wed  Death  ?  Slie  was  very  angry 
at  her  l^rothers  but  she  made  no  answer  to  anything  they  said,  for 
she  was  determined  to  show  them  that  she  was  not  afraid  of  their 
threats.  Very  early  the  next  morning  she  made  ready  for  her 
departure  from  her  father's  village  before  anyone  was  stirring. 
She  fastened  her  sewing  bag  to  her  belt,  with  its  bone  awl,  sinews 

^ht  the  Mamlan  language  Corn  Silk  is  called  Ba-he-doo-ke.  In  Hidatsa  the  name 
is  A-pcesh. 

'■'Moulting  Eagle  in  the  Mi'andan  language  is  Sc-ka-da-hech ,  in  TTidatsa  it  is  E- 
shu-sha-kish. 
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for  thread  and  the  beads  used  for  ornament.  She  also  took  a 
small  bag-  of  corn  pemmican,  made* from  pounded  parched  corn 
mixed -with  buffalo  fat.  She  then  started  for  the  village  of  Moult- 
ing Eagle,  toward  the  land  of  the  rising  sun,  just  as  the  first  light 
of  ^arly  morning  was  sh-jwing  in  the  east. 

She  knew  that  her  journey  was  very  long  and  she  made  use  of 
her  magic  arts  to  shorten  it.  After  she  had  traveled  to  a  consider- 
able distance  beyond  her  village,  she  climbed  a  low  hill  and  looked 
eastward.  As  far  as  her  eyes  could  see  stood  another  hill  and 
she  said  to  it,  "Come  up  close,"  and  immediately  it  came  up  so 
near  to  her  that  she  could  step  over  to  it.  Standing  on  this  new 
hill  she  said  again  to  the  farthest  hill  in  sight,  "Come  up  close," 
and  it  did  so.  In  this  way  she  continually  shortened  her  journey, 
so  that  at  the  end  of  the  day  she  had  come  a  very  long  distance  on 
her  way.  As  it  grew  dark  she  began  to  think  of  where  she  could 
sleep,  and  then  she  saw  a  small  tepee  a  short  distance  away.  She 
stood  listening  and  then  began  to  hear  voices  inside  and  knew 
she  had  come  to  the  home  of  the  black  mice.^  She  heard  them 
complaining  to  each  other  of  the  hard  work  they  had  to  get  food 
enough  for  the  winter.  Said  one,  "My  toe-nails  .are  sore  from 
digging  the  wild  potatoes  of  the  woods,"  Said  another,  "My  teeth 
are  sore  from  biting  and  gnawing  the  shells  and  husks  off  from 
the  seeds  I  am  gathering  for  my  winter  store."  Presently  she  heard 
one  of  them  tell  a  young  mouse  to  go  out  for  more  wood  for  the 
fire.  When  the  mouse  saw  Corn  Silk,  it  ran  quickly  back  inside 
crying,  "There  in  an  Indian  outside."  At  this  all  the  mice  in  the 
tepee  quickly  scrambled  into  the  darkest  corners  of  the  tepee,  and 
Corn  Silk  heard  them  squeaking  and  scurrying  about  to  find  a  safe 
place  to  hide.  After  a  time,  while  Corn  Silk  still  waited  quietly 
outside,  some  of  the  older  mice  came  back  to  the  fire  and  one  of 
them  invited  her  inside.  As  soon,  however,  as  they  saw  her  enter, 
they  again  took  fright  and  ran  into  the  darkest  corner  they  could 
find.  Corn  Silk  seated  herself  by  the  fire,  for  she  was  both  tired 
and  cold,  and  presently  took  out  her  bag  of  corn  pemmican  and 
began  to  eat  a  little  for  hef  supper.  As  the  odor  of  the  good  food 
filled  the  small  tepee,  the  mice  smelled  it  and  began  to  creep 
softly  toward  the  fire  where  Corn  Silk  sat  eating  her  supper.  At 
last  they  sat  all  about  her,  the  youngest  on  the  outside,  still  tremb- 
ling with  fear  of  their  strange  visitor.  When  she  had  finished  her 
supper,  some  of  the  mice  asked  her  what  it  was  she  ate  which 
smelled  so  good  to  them.  When  she  said  it  was  her  food,  they  all 
asked  for  a  little  taste,  and  she  gave  them  all  a  tiny  bit.  They  were 
very  much  pleased  with  the  new  food  and  praised  it  highly.  Then 
they  asked  her  for  a  little  of  her  bead  necklace,  and  she  gave  them 
a  piece  of  it.  They  then  told  her  that  they  knew  where  she  was  going- 
and  were  very  sorry  for  her,  because  she  had  been  good  to  them 
and  had  granted  them  all  they  had  asked.    They  told  her  that  on 

^In  the  Mandan  language  they  are  called  Mee-tuk-pse,  in  the  Hidatsa  language  they 
are  called  Ba-ku. 
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the  following-  day  she  would  come  to  the  second  of  the  imderground 
people  and  then  to  the  third.  On  the  fourth  evening  she  would 
reach  the  home  of  the  rulers  of  all  the  underground  people,  and 
they  would  tell  her  what  to  do  to  escape  death  in  the  village  of 
Aloulting  Eagle.  They  promised  to  send  word  on  ahead  to  the 
next  ones  of  their  tribe,  and  to  obey  all  orders  from  theii  rulers, 
the  people  of  the  fourth  tepee  and  the  greatest  of  all,  the  badger 
people".  So  the  next  day  Corn  Silk  set  out  again  on  her  journey 
toward  the  land  of  the  rising  sun.  She  traveled  the  same  way  she 
had  the  day  before,  standing  on  the  first  hill  she  reached  and  telling 
the  most  distant  hill  to  come  up  close,  and  then  repeating  this  all 
day  long.  At  night  she  was  very  weary  as  she  had  come  a 
long  way  and  everything  looked  strange,  for  she  had  never  been 
so  far  from  home.  She  looked  everywhere  for  the  tepee  of  the 
field  mice  who  lived  in  the  deep  woods,  for  they  were  the  next 
ones  she  was  to  meet.  When  she  found  their  tepee,  she  waited 
outside  until  she  was  seen  and.  invited  inside.  These  mice  were 
not  so  much  frightened  at  her  appearance,  for  the  black  mice  had 
sent  them  word  that  she  would  reach  their  tepee  that  night.  She 
sat  by  their  fire  as  before  and  ate  some  of  her  food.  Soon  these 
mice,  also,  begged  for  a  little,  and  she  gave  each  of  them  some. 
They  asked  for  a  bit  of  her  bead  necklace,  and  she  gave  them  a 
piece  as  she  had  done  at  the  first  tepee.  The  mice  were  very  grate- 
ful to  Corn  Silk  for  what  seemed  to  them  very  precious  gifts, 
and  promised  her  to  be  ready  to  help  whenever  they  were  called 
upon  to  do  so.  The  third  day  Corn  Silk  traveled  as  she  had  the 
days  before,  and  saw  many  strange  sights  in  the  new  land  she 
passed  through  so  rapidly.  She  spent  the  night  with  the  pocket 
gopher  people,  sharing  her  corn  pemmican  with  them  and  giving 
them  also  a  piece  of  her  bead  necklace.  They  told  her  that  the 
next  night  she  would  reach  the  tepee  of  the  badgers,  and  the  old- 
est one  of  this  tribe  would  tell  them  all  how  to  help  her  when  she 
needed  it  in  the  village  of  Moulting  Eagle.  The  fourth  night  she 
found  the  tepee  of  the  badger  people,  and  their  queen  explained 
to  Corn  Silk  what  she  must  do  to  escape  death  in  the  village  of 
Moulting  Eagle.  Corn  Silk  shared  the  last  of  her  corn  pemmican 
with  the  badger  people  and  gave  them  the  last  bit  of  her  bead 
necklace.  The  next  morning  she  left  the  tepee  of  the  badger  peo- 
ple, much  cheered  by  their  promises  of  help  and  by  the  advice  which 
the  old  queen  had  given  her.  The  village  of  Moulting  Eagle 
was  not  far  away  and  soon  she  was  walking  among  the  tepees, 
looking  for  the  one  belonging  to  the  chief.  The  people  of  the 
village  knew  she  was  a  stranger  among  them  and  that  she  was  com- 
ing to  marry  Moulting  Eagle.  ''What  a  pity  it  is,"  Corn  Silk 
heard  them  say  to  each  other,  "that  so  beautiful  a  maiden  must 
be  killed  like  all  the  others  who  have  come  here  from  far  away." 
But  Corn  Silk  gave  no  sign  that  she  knew  what  they  said,  but 
walked  on  till  she  came  to  the  tent  of  the  chief,  who  met  her  at  the 
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door,  exclaiming,  ''Mother,  see,  here  is  my  beautiful  wife."  So 
Corn  Silk  entered  his  tepee  and  became  his  wife,  but  his  mother 
loved  her  very  dearly  and  saved  her  from  her  son  not  once  but 
many  times  when  he  wished  to  kill  her,  as  he  had  all  the  others 
who  had  come  to  his  village,  both  men  and  women.  As  soon  as 
Corn  Silk  had  come  to  live  with  Moulting  Eagle,  she  set  about 
following  the  directions  given  her  by  the  queen  of  the  badger  peo- 
ple. She  took  her  sewing  bag  and  made  a  pair  of  moccasins  for 
herself,  with  long,  heavy  strings  that  trailed  behind  her  when  she 
tried  them  on.  Her  husband  laughed  at  the  clumsy  work  and 
taunted  her  with  not  being  a  skilfull  woman,  but  she  only  replied 
that  this  style  of  moccasins  was  the  kind  used  in  her  tribe.  She 
made,  also,  wristlets  of  deer  skin  with  long  strings.  The  queen 
of  the  badgers  had  told  her  that  her  husband  would  try  to  kill 
her  on  the  day  they  went  to  the  lake  to  bathe.  The  next  morn- 
ing Moulting  Eagle  said  to  her,  "Wife,  let  us  go  to  the  lake  to 
bathe."  Then  she  did  as  she  had  been  warned  to  do,  she  put  on 
her  moccasins,  but  let  the  strings  trail  behind  her,  she  put  on 
her  wristlets  of  deerskin,  with  their  long  dangling  strings,  and  her 
hair  hung  free  on  her  shoulders.  When  her  husband  asked  why 
she  made  ready  in  so  strange  a  fashion,  she  repHed,  "It  is  the  cus- 
tom of  my  people." 

The  lake  where  they  were  to  bathe  was  some  distance  from  the 
village,  and  in  some  places  the  bank  was  high  above  the  water. 
As  they  came  near  such  a  bank  Moulting  Eagle  told  his  wife  to 
stand  by  the  edge  of  the  steep  bank  on  a  large  buffalo  skull  there, 
while  he  went  higher  up  to  a  pile  of  stones.  "I  will  come  to  you 
four  times,"  he  said,  "and  then  we  will  go  to  the  lake  to  bathe." 
He  turned  to  go  up  the  bank  while  Corn  Silk,  remembering  the 
words  of  the  old  badger  queen,  did  not  stand  upon  the  buffalo 
skull,  but  instead  she  kicked  it  over  the  bank  into  the  lake,  saying, 
"I  will  not  use  this  for  it  is  as  though  I  were  dead."  As  the  skull 
fell  down  toward  the  water,  she  saw  a  huge  fish  spring  out  of 
ihe  lake  and  crush  the  skull  in  his  terrible  jaws  as  though  it  were 
an  eggshell,  while  many  others  like  him  snapped  at  the  skull  and 
tried  to  seize  it  themselves.  Then  Corn  Silk  saw  where  the  skull 
had  lain  a  hole  in  the  ground  and  the  badger  queen  called  to  her 
to  lie  down.  She  was  frightened  and  lay  down  quickly,  hoping 
that  the  underground  people  would  not  forget  to  help  her  in  the 
danger  that  was  close  upon  her.  Suddenly  the  earth  upon  'which 
she  lay  sank  gently  down,  leaving  her  half  buried,  while  on  every 
side  she  saw  the  underground  people  swarming  out  to  help  her. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  badger  queen  they  had  dug  a  long  tun- 
ned to  the  place  where  Corn  Silk  had  lain  down,  and  had  dug  the 
earth  away  from  underneath  her  until  she  was  sunk  down  on  a  level 
with  the  prairie.  Then  each  of  them  seized  some  part  of  her  hair 
or  clothing  or  one  of  the  strings  in  their  sharp  teeth  and  pinned 
her  fast  to  the  ground,  while  keeping  out  of  sight  under  the  ground 
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themselves.  ]\Ioulting  Eagle,  meanwhile,  had  changed  himself  into 
a  black  eagle  and  came  swooping  down  with  a  strong  wind  bear- 
ing him  along,  intending  to  sweep  Corn  Silk  into  the  lake.  But 
the  underground  people  held  her  fast  and  the  great  eagle  soared 
away  out  over  the  lake,  and  the  huge  fishes  leaped  up  with  theii 
great  jaws  wide  open,  but  ^Moulting  Eagle  called  out  to  them. 
"I  am  your  son,  don't  you  know  me?"  So  they  sank  back  into 
the  water  and  did  not  leap  up  again  to  seize  him.  ^Moulting 
Eagle  flew  back  slowly  over  Corn  Silk,  and  stopped  again  at  the 
pile  of  stones  further  up  the  bank.  Then  presently  he  came  rush- 
ing down  at  her,  beating  up  the  dust  with  his  great  wings,  while 
in  the  middle  of  the  whirling  cloud  she  "saw  the  cur^dng  beak  and 
clutching  talons  of  ^loulting  Eagle.  He  swept  over  her  and  as 
before  she  did  not  stir  out  of  her  place.  This  time,  when  he  flew 
back,  he  came  more  slowly,  turning  his  head  from  side  to  side, 
trv^ng  to  see  why  he  had  failed  to  hurl  her  into  the  lake.  The 
third  time  he  swooped  down,  Corn  Silk  felt  his  great  wings  brush 
her  face.  As  he  flew  back  over  her  once  more,  she  saw"  at  his 
throat  something  white  gleaming  there,  and  she  remembered  then 
that  the  old  badger  queen  had  told  her  to  look  for  the  white  shell 
Aloulting  Eagle  always  wore,  and  that  if  she  could  once  snatch 
it  from  his  neck  and  hold  it  fast,  she  would  no  longer  need  to  fear 
his  charms  or  his  power  to  hurt  her.  But  it  was  too  late  this 
time  for  the  great  bird  was  far  beyond  her  reach.  The  fourth 
time  ^loulting  Eagle  came  down  the  hill,  he  darted  upon  her  witli 
all  the  fury  of  a  tornado,  the  air  was  black  as  night  and  the  hor- 
rible roar  filled  her  with  terror.  Yet,  though  she  felt  the  claws 
of  the  monstrous  bird  clutching  at  her  dress  and  hair.  Corn  Silk 
was  saved  from  death  by  the  efforts  of  her  faithful  friends,  the 
underground  people,  who  clung  so  tightly  to  her  that  neither  the 
fierce  storm  nor  the  clutching  talons  of  ^foulting  Eagle  could  tear 
her  loose  from  their  hold.  So  for  the  fourth  time  Moulting  Eagle 
flew  back  again  over  her,  closer  than  before.  He  was  very  anxious 
to  know  how  his  wife  had  been  saved  from  death.  But  this  time 
Corn  Silk  was  ready  and  as  he  came  gliding  over  her,  she  suddenly 
snatched  at  the  vrhite  shell  that  gleamed  at  his  black  throat,  the 
cord  broke  and  she  held  the  magic  shell  in  her  hand.  In  an  instant 
the  eagle  became  again  a  man.  and  as  Corn  Silk  rose  from  the 
ground  and  the  underground  people  hurried  down  out  of  sight, 
Moulting  Eagle  begged  her  to  give  him  back  the  magic  shell,  for 
he  told  her  it  was  his  heart.  But  she  remembered  the  warnings 
of  the  old  badger  queen,  and  hid  it  away  in  the  folds  of  her  dress, 
never  letting  it  out  of  her  reach  for  a  single  moment.  When  they 
went  back  to  the  village  together,  all  the  people  were  surprised  to 
see  Corn  Silk  and  said  to  each  other,  "She  must  have  had  very 
strong  medicine  indeed  to  have  beaten  our  chief."  So  they  lived 
many  years  very  happily  and  after  a  time  a  son  was  born  to  them. 
When  the  boy  was  about  seven  years  old,  his  father  said  to  his 
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mother,  ''Come,  let  us  go  back  to  your  father's  village  and  visit 
all  your  family.  I  will  go  as  an  eagle  for  it  is  a  very  long  way, 
but  how  will  you  go  and  our  little  boy?"  But  Corn  Silk  said  it 
would  not  be  hard  for  her  either  and  while  Moulting  Eagle  was 
changing  his  shape,  she  called  her  boy  and  they  went  together  to 
the  lake.  Soon,  instead  of  two  people  one  would  have  seen  two 
swans,  one  large  and  one  small,  swimming  about  in  the  lake.  Then 
they  both  flew  up  in  the  air  to  where  the  eagle  was  waiting  for 
them,  and  together,  at  nightfall,  they  began  their  flight  westward. 
So  rapidly  did  they  fly  that  in  a  single  night  they  had  reached  the 
village  of  Corn  Silk.  They  found  matters  in  a  very  bad  way  at 
her  father's  village,  for  the  corn  had  failed  for  lack  of  rain  and 
the  buffaloes  had  not  come  as  usual,  so  that  the  village  was  very 
near  to  starvation.  But  Moulting  Eagle  made  mxedicine  for  the 
rain  and  soon  everything  was  changed;  rain  fell,  the  corn  began 
to  grow,  and  the  grass  began  to  get  green,  and  plenty  of  buffaloes 
soon  came  near  the  village.  Presently  everyone  was  feasting  and 
had  entirely  forgotten  the  famine  they  had  just  passed  through. 
They  lived  at  this  village  several  years,  but  one  day  Moulting  Eagle 
and  Corn  Silk  were  in  the  lake  bathing  while  their  son  played 
along  the  edge  of  the  water.  After  a  time  the  boy  came  to  where 
his  mother's  clothes  were  lying  and  began  to  pull  them  about. 
He  saw  something  white  there  among  her  clothes,  and  took  it  in 
his  hand  to  look  at  it.  Then  he  held  it  up  and  called  out,  "What 
is  this,  mother?"  Corn  Silk  knew  it  at  once  as  the  shell  she  had 
snatched  from  the  neck  of  her  husband,  and  by  keeping  it  hidden 
she  had  been  able  to  prevent  her  husband  from  harming  her.  At 
the  same  instant  Moulting  Eagle  saw  and  recognized  the  shell,  too. 
Eagerly  he  leaped  forward  and  began  to  hasten  at  his  utmost 
speed  for  the  shore,  where  his  son  stood  holding  the  magic  shell. 
Neither  of  them  could  go  very  fast  because  of  the  deep  water  in 
which  they  were  standing,  but  they  ploughed  through  the  water, 
Moulting  Eagle  ahead,  and  Corn  Silk  only  one  step  behind  him. 
At  last  he  reached  the  shore,  snatched  the  shell  from  his  son's 
hand  and  turned  himself  instantly  into  a  great  eagle,  that  soared 
away  up  into  the  sky.  Corn  Silk  came  up  too  late  to  save  the 
shell,  arid  she  scolded  her  son  severely  for  having  been  the  means 
of  losing  his  father  forever.  But  Moulting  Eagle  called  down  to 
her  from  where  he  was  circling  overhead,  ''My  son  shall  be  called 
Ma-ta-we-ke-ta-da  (The-Dowm-Looking-Around-Eagle)  and  he 
shall  be  like  me."  Then  he  flew  away  and  they  never  saw  him 
again. 

When  the  boy  grew  to  be  a  young  man,  he  was  different  from  all 
the  other  young  men  of  his  age  in  the  village.  He  was  accustomed 
to  go  out  alone  on  the  hills  and  remain  there  all  day.  On  one  of 
the  hills  he  built  up  a  pile  of  stones,  and  there  he  would  sit  till 
night  every  day  of  the  year.  He  did  not  even  join  the  hunting 
parties  with  other  young  men  of  his  age,  but  went  instead  to  his 
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pile  of  stones,  where  he  would  sit  watching  all  day.  His  mother, 
Corn  Silk,  noticed  this  behavior  of  her  son  and  like  him  she  did 
not  go  with  the  others  in  the  hunting  partites.  She  saw  that  her 
son  was  like  his  father  in  every  respect.  So  when  he  came  in' at 
night,  she  made  as  if  to  court  him,  dressing  very  beautifully  and 
playing  at  ball,  but  this  angered  the  son  very  much.  One  day  as 
he  sat  alone,  as  usual,  he  heard  a  humming  in  his  ears,  like  some 
one  singing  very  far  off,  but  he  thought  it  was  his  mother  and  paid 
no  attention  to  it.  The  next  day  it  was  more  distinct,  and  so  also 
on  the  third  day.  On  the  fourth  day  he  saw  coming  toward  him 
two  maidens,  one  from  the  north  and  one  from  the  south,  and 
they  were  singing  the  song  he  had  heard  for  the  four  days  be- 
fore this.^  The  south  woman  was  smiling  and  beautiful,  and  her 
two  braids  of  yellow  hair  were  as  large  as  one's  arm.  She  held 
in  her  hand  a  small  shallow  basket  (bach-dush  ke),  containing 
some  pounded  parched  corn  made  into  balls  with  buffalo  fat.  As 
she  came  near  she  placed  it  on  the  ground  before  the  young  man, 
saying,  "Eat  of  what  I  have  brought  you."^  The  north  woman  was 
dark  haired  and  swarthy,  and  she  carried  in  her  hand  a  wooden 
dish  cut  out  of  a  knot,  and  it  contained  dried  buffalo  meat  pounded 
fine.  She  also  placed  her  dish  in  front  of  the  young  man  and 
repeated  the  same  words  of  invitation  for  him  to  eat.  Down-Look- 
ing-Around  was  at  first  much  puzzled  to  know  what  to  do,  be- 
cause he  did  not  wish  to  offend  either  of  the  maidens  by  tasting 
the  meal  in  the  one  dish,  before  he  tasted  the  meat  in  the  other. 
Then  the  south  woman  spoke  to  him  and  told  him  to  eat  from  the 
other  dish  first,  for  she  would  not  feel  offended;  but  the  north 
M^oman  stood  silent,  looking  down.  Then  the  young  man  thought 
of  a  way  to  avoid  favoring  either  one,  he  reached  with  his  right 
hand  into  the  woven  dish  containing  the  parched  corn  meal,  and 
at  the  same  time  put  his  left  into  the  wooden  dish  containing  the 
pounded  meat,  and,  taking  a  little  of  the  food  in  each  hand,  he 
placed  the  morsels  in  his  mouth  at  the  same  time.  Then  each  of 
the  maidens  took  from  her  carrying-bag  a  pair  of  moccasins, 
beautifully  decorated  in  very  different  patterns,  and  placed  them  be- 
fore him.  Again  he  avoided  favoring  either  of  them  by  unfasten- 
ing one  of  the  moccasins  from  the  left  hand  pair  with  one  hand 
and  placing  it  on  his  left  foot  and  with  his  right  hand  unfastening 
one  of  the  other  pair  and  putting  it  on  his  right  foot.  As  be- 
fore, however,  the  south  woman  told  him  that  he  could  put  on  the 
other  woman's  moccasins  first,  but  the  north  woman  looked  down 
and  said  nothing.  Then  Down-Looking-A round  invited  them  to  his 
lodge  where  his  mother  was.  They  offered  Corn  Silk  food  in 
their  two  baskets,  and  each  placed  before  her  a  pair  of  moccasins, 
and  she  gladly  accepted  their  gifts. 

^Tn  the  Maiulan  language  these  words  are:  ATa-ta-wc-kc-ta-da  ka-lion-da-na  icli-ka-nc- 
ki-ta  a-c-rlia ma  na  1c-ka  we-ksa  we-shc-da  ke-da-she-sliet.  Down-l.ookinp-Aronnd  his  tiuilh- 
<-T  loves  like  lur  liusband.  That  alone  my  heart  hurts.  My  feet  worn,  out  with  the 
long  march. 

=^In  Mandan  language  the  words  were:  De-honk  wa-da-he-dc-cch  da-hoo-dosh  we-tloo-sta. 
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They  lived  together  very  happily  for  a  long  time.  One  day  as 
he  came  back  from  his  hill  where  he  had  been  as  usual,  Down- 
Looking-Around  saw  one  of  his  wives,  the  one  who  came  from 
the  north,  going  far  out  on  the  prairie  where  the  brambles  and 
cactus  were  very  thick.  He  wondered  what  her  errand  could  be  in 
such  a  place,  but  he  said  nothing  about  it.  The  next  day,  just 
at  dusk,  he  saw  her  going  softly  to  the  same  place,  and  again  the 
next  day  and  the  next,  at  the  same  time.  At  last  he  became  curious 
to  see  what  she  did  there,  and  he  followed  her  very  carefully,  keep- 
ing behind  the  bushes  out  of  her  sight  as  well  as  he  could.  She 
disappeared  behind  a  large  bush  when  it  was  quite  dark,  and  when 
he  found  her  again  he  saw  that  she  was  rolling  on  the  ground, 
and  presently  she  turned  into  a  buffalo  cow.  He  looked  more 
carefully  and  in  the  darkness  he  could  barely  see  a  little  buffalo 
calf  lying  beside  her.  Then  he  hurried  back  to  his  tepee  saying 
to  himself,  "So,  then,  she  is  one  of  the  buffalo  people;  I  must  be, 
careful  how  I  treat  her  after  this."  This  he  said  because  among  the 
Indians  a  buffalo  is  said  to  have  the  ugliest  temper  of  any  of  the 
animals.  He  was  not  surprised,  therefore,  when  his  wife  came 
in  a  little  later,  with  a  new-born  baby  on  her  back,  closely  wrapped 
in  her  blanket,  but  he  sat  still  at  the  center  of  the  lodge  and  busied 
himself  tending  the  fire  as  though  he  saw  nothing.  Some  weeks 
later  he  saw  the  south  woman  going  quietly  into  the  cornfield  a 
long  way  from  the  lodge.  He  followed  her  as  he  had  done  the 
buffalo  woman,  his  wife  from  the  north.  In  the  middle  of  the  corn- 
field, where  there  was  an  open  space,  he  lost  sight  of  his  wife,  and 
as  he  looked  everywhere  for  her  he  noticed  at  his  feet  a  blade  of 
corn  growing  out  of  the  ground  and  shooting  rapidly  upward.  As 
he  watched  it  get  higher  and  higher  he  saw  a  tiny  spear  of  corn 
growing  up  beside  the  larger  one.  Then  he  turned  back  to  the 
lodge,  saying  to  himself,  ''This  is  the  corn  woman  and  that  is  why 
she  brought  me  corn  pemmican  in  her  basket."  But  when  his 
wife,  the  corn  woman,  came  in  with  her  baby  on  her  back,  he  was 
busily  occupied  tending  the  fire  at  the  center  of  the  lodge,  as  though 
he  saw  nothing. 

One  day  the  buffalo  woman  gave  her  son  a  stone  ring  to  play 
with  (called  in  the  Hidatsa  language,  sko-pe).  The  other  boy 
wanted  to  play  with  it  too,  but  his  brother  would  not  let  him  have 
it,  though  he  cried  bitterly  for  it.  At  last  the  corn  woman  took 
out  of  her  sewing  bag  a  beautifully  painted  gourd  and  gave  it  to 
her  boy  to  comfort  him.  But  the  buffalo  woman's  boy  now  threw 
away  his  own  toy,  and  begged  for  the  gourd.  He  was  refused  and 
he  threw  himself  on  the  ground  sobbing  and  screaming  for  the 
beautiful  plaything  his  brother  would  not  let  him  have.  At  this  his 
mother  became  angry  and  called  the  corn  woman  bitter  names.  But 
she,  in  turn,  charged  the  buffalo  woman  with  being  cruel  to  her 
own  boy  because  she  did  not  give  him  pretty  playthings  too.  The 
buffalo  woman  grew  still  angrier  and  said,  "You  make  the  people 
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work  very  hard  for  their  corn  which  you  have  given  them  for 
food."  The  corn  woman  answered,  "Yes,  but  you  make  them  work 
very  much  harder  to  get  the  buffalo  meat  you  have  taught  them 
to  use,  and  sometimes  they  can  get  none  at  all.  Besides  this,  as 
you  well  know,  you  are  a  man-eater."  This  she  said  because, 
in  many  of  the  buffalo  hunts,  some  of  the  men  were  killed.  "Even 
if  I  am  a  man-eater,"  replied  the  buffalo  woman,  "You  are  always 
glad  to  eat  my  flesh."  She  said  this  because  of  the  use  of  buffalo 
fat  in  some  of  the  corn-making  ceremonies.  The  corn  woman 
retorted,  "Yes,  and  you  come  every  year  from  the  far  north  to  eat 
of  my  flesh,  too,"  referring  to  the  trading  expeditions  of  the  north- 
ern tribes  to  the  south,  for  the  corn  grown  there.  So  they  quar- 
reled, each  trying  to  find  the  worst  things  to  say  about  the  other, 
but  their  husband  said  nothing,  he  was  busy  attending  to  the  fire 
in  the  center  of  the  lodge.  At  last  the  buffalo  woman  grew  so 
angry  that  she  could  make  no  reply  to  the  taunts  of  her  rival,  and 
she  caught  up  her  boy,  wrapped  him  in  her  blanket,  placed  him 
on  her  back  and  left  the  lodge.  The  corn  woman  then  said  to  the 
man,  "She  has  -started  to  return  to  her  own  people.  You  must 
follow  after  her  and  bring  her  and  your  boy  back  again.  If  at  any 
time  you  are  in  great  danger,  call  me,  and  I  will  come  to  help  you, 
wherever  you  are." 

When  Down-Looking-Around  went  out  of  the  lodge  to  look  for 
his  wife  and  little  son,  they  were  no  longer  in  sight  and  he  looked 
all  around  the  village  for  their  footprints.  But  he  could  find  noth- 
ing but  the  trail  of  a  buffalo  cow  and  a  buffalo  calf  leading  north- 
ward. So  he  changed  himself  into  an  eagle  like  his  father  and 
soared  swiftly  off  over  the  prairie,  hovering  over  the  trail  of  a  buf- 
falo cow  and  a  buffalo  calf  that  led  away  to  the  north.  When  he 
overtook  them  he  found  that  they  were  in  the  midst  of  a  dense 
thicket  of  bullberry  bushes  that  covered  the  prairie  as  far  as  he 
could  see.  The  buffalo  cow  was  pushing  her  way  through  with 
great  difficulty  while  the  thorns  and  brambles  tore  her  sides  until 
the  blood  dripped  on  the  ground,  and  the  poor  little  buffalo  calf 
came  whimpering  along  behind  all  scratched  and  torn  like  his 
mother.  And  his  father,  flying  overhead,  saw  how  he  was  suffer- 
ing and  called  down  to  the  thorns  and  brambles  not  to  tear  and 
scratch  his  son.  When  night  fell  they  had  reached  the  end  of  the 
thicket  and  from  overhead  he  saw  them  change  their  shape,  put  up 
a  tepee  and  build  the  fire.  Then  he  flew  to  where  they  could  not 
see  him,  changed  to  a  man  again  and  walked  slowly  toward  the 
fire.  But  the  boy  was  watching  for  him,  looking  in  every  direction, 
and  asking  his  mother  if  she  thought  his  father  would  come. 
As  soon  as  he  saw  him  coming  he  ran  to  meet  him  crying, 
"I  knew  you  would  come,  but  how  did  you  get  through  the  ter- 
rible thicket?"  His  father  told  him  it  was  very  hard  but  he  man- 
aged to  come  in  time.  Then  when  he  brought  his  father  up  to 
the  fire  and  said,  "See,  mother,  here  is  father  again."    Ilis  motlier 
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said,  without  looking  up,  "You  have  no  father."  When  the  rib  was 
roasted  she  divided  it,  leaving  none  for  her  husband. 

The  next  morning  the.  man  woke  and  found  himself  lying  at 
the  bottom  of  a  buffalo  wallow  with  the  bright  sun  shining  in  his 
face.  The  tepee  was  gone  and  the  woman  and  the  boy  were  gone. 
So  quickly  he  changed  himself  into  an  eagle  and  flew  off  in  search 
of  the  trail  of  a  buffalo  cow  and  a  buffalo  calf  leading  northward. 
Then  he  came  to  where  the  ground  was  covered  thickly  with  cactus, 
which,  with  its  sharp  thorns  and  bristling  spines,  spears  and  cuts 
the  feet  of  all  who  pass  over  it.  He  knew  how  terrible  it  was  for 
the  feet  of  his  little  son  and  he  called  down  to  the  cactus,  "Do  not 
dare  wound  my  little  boy."  All  day  he  flew  and  at  last  he  over- 
took the  buffalo  cow  and  the  buffalo  calf  as  they  plodded  along 
over  the  prairie.  As  it  began  to  get  dark  they  stopped  and  were 
changed  back  again  into  their  human  form.  Down-Looking-Aroun'd 
likewise  flew  away  to  a  bush  where  he  changed  his  shape  again  to 
that  of  a  man.  As  he  came  near  where  his  wife  and  little  boy 
were,  he  saw  that  they  had  a  tepee,  and  outside  the  woman  was 
roasting  a  buffalo  rib  at  a  fire.  The  boy  came  out  of  the  tepee  as 
his  father  approached  and  he  ran  to  him  full  of  joy  at  his  finding 
them  again.  "How  did  you  get  over  that  terrible  cactus,"  he  said 
to  his  father,  "I  could  hardly  walk  at  all  when  night  came."  But  his 
father  only  said,  "I  found  a  way  to  come  to  you  after  all,  you  see." 
And  the  boy  brought  his  father  up  to  the  fire  and  said,  "See,  mother, 
here  is  my  father,  he  found  us  after  all."  But  the  woman  never 
looked  up,  but  only  said  grufliy,  "You  have  no  fathei."  When 
the  rib  was  roasted,  the  woman  divided  it  with  her  son,  leaving 
none  at  all  for  her  husband. 

The  next  morning  the  man  found  himself  alone  as  before,  and 
flew  northward  as  an  eagle  in  search  of  the  trail  of  a  buffalo 
cow  and  a  buffalo  calf.  Then  he  saw  before  him  the  steep  bank  of 
a  deep  ravine,  and  he  flew  straight  out  over  the  ravine,  and,  look- 
ing downward,  he  saw  the  two  he  was  hunting  for  far  down  the 
steep  slope,  scrambling  painfully  and  very  slowly  toward  the  bot- 
tom. All  day  he  waited  for  them,  circling  and  wheeling  overhead, 
till  at  last  they  came  to  the  bottom,  dusty,  bleeding  and  weary 
from  this  hard  day's  journey.  Soon  they  changed  their  shape, 
the  magic  tepee  rose  from  the  ground,  a  fire  burned  brightly  be- 
fore it,  and  the  woman  sat  roasting  a  buffalo  rib.  It  grew  darker 
and  darker,  the  boy  looked  everywhere  for  his  father  and  even 
called  to  him,  but  he  did  not  come.  His  mother  did  not  com- 
fort him,  but  only  said  gruffly,  "You  have  no  father."  At  last 
Down-Looking-Around  came  into  the  light  of  their  fire  and  sat 
down  by  his  son's  side  and  his  wife  shared  their  food  with  him. 

The  boy  slept  with  his  father  this  night,  and,  after  his  mother 
was  asleep,  he  whispered  to  his  father  that  the  next  day  they 
would  cross  a  very  wide  river,  and- after  that  they  would  come  to 
his  grandmother's  lodge.    Here,  he  said,  his  father  would  meet 
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many  dangers,  because  his  grandmother  was  a  powerful  witch,  and 
would  try  to  kill  him.  She  would  give  him  five  tasks  to  perform, 
and  if  he  failed  in  any  of  them,  he  would  be  killed.  The  boy  prom- 
ised to  help  his  father,  especially  at  first  when  they  came  to  his 
grandmother's  lodge.  "When  you  are  in  doubt  what  to  do,"  he 
said,  "look  at  me  and  I  will  surely  help  you." 

In  the  morning  the  man-  woke  to  find  himself  as  before  in  a 
bufTalo  wallow,  and  his  wife  and  son  gone.  This  time  he  overtook 
them  just  as  they  were  plunging  into  a  river,  so  wide  that  he 
could  barely  see  the  farther  bank.  The  buffalo  cow  swam  with 
great  difficulty  against  the  rapid  current,  while  behind  her,  cough- 
ing and  sneezing,  paddled  the  little,  frightened  buffalo  calf.  Down- 
Looking-Around  flew  over  their  heads  all  day,  and  many  times  he 
called  down  to  the  buffalo  cow,  "If  you  let  my  boy  drown,  I  will 
surely  kill  you."  But  she  could  not  hear  him,  for  she  was  swim- 
ming low  in  the  water,  and  the  rushing  current  drowned  all  other 
sounds.  Finally  the  little  calf  became  too  much  exhausted  to  swim 
any  longer,  and  so  he  clambered  upon  his  mother's  back  and 
clung  there,  too  tired  to  move.  This  made  her  sink  down  till  just 
her  nose  was  clear  of  the  water,  and  the  rapid  current  carried  her 
further  and  further  clown  stream.  At  last  they  reached  the  farther 
shore,  and  the  buffalo  cow  lay  panting  for  breath  a  long  time  in 
the  mud  and  water  on  the  bank.  The  man  flew  away,  changed 
his  form,  and  came  up  to  them  again,  just  as  they  had  assumed 
human  shape  once  more.  Then  for  the  first  time  the  buffalo 
woman  spoke  to  her  husband,  and  they  all  rested  together  before 
going  on  to  her  mother's  village,  Big  Bullfrog  Earring  Village.^  It 
was  nearly  dark  when  they  reached  this  village. 

At  first  it  looked  to  Down-LoOking-Around  like  a  great  herd 
of  buffaloes  grazing  among  some  low  hills.  But  he  looked  again 
and  the  hills  became  the  lodges  of  an  immense  village,  swarm- 
ing with  people.  Then  they  changed  once  more  and  all  he  could 
see  was  a  countless  herd  of  buffaloes  feeding  among  the  low  hills. 
"So,"  said  Down-Looking-Around  to  himself,  *'it  is  a  buffalo  vil- 
lage I  have  come  to,  I  must  be  careful  here,  surely."  He  said  this 
because  among  Indians  it  is  well  known  that  buffaloes  are  the 
worst-tempered  of  all  the  animals.  "This  is  my  native  village," 
said  his  wife,  "I  have  not  seen  it  for  many  years."  They  went 
on  together  and  at  the  very  first  lodge  stood  an  old  woman  who 
called  out,  "I  am  glad  to  see  you  again,  daughter,  and  this  is 
your  son.  Come  into  my  lodge,  grandson,  and  see  where  I  live. 
I  have  been  very  lonely  here."  And  then  she  held  up  the  buffalo 
skin  curtain  in  front  of  the  door  and  the  woman  and  her  boy  went 
in.  But  just  as  the  boy  went  past  the  old  grandmother,  he  turned 
and  looked  at  his  father  to  remind  him  that  he  must  be  careful 
or  he  would  be  killed.  Among  Indians  no  one  is  allowed  to  look 
directly  at  his  mother-in-law  or  speak  directly  to  her,  and  likewise 
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one  cannot  look  at  or  speak  directly  to  a  son-in-law.  So  the  old 
woman  looked  off  among  the  lodges  and  spoke  as  to  herself,  though 
loud  enough  for  Down-Looking-Around  to  hear.  "Here  is  my 
son-in-law  come  to  see  me  from  so  far  away;  it  is  a  great  honor  he 
does  me,  an  old  woman,  not  fit  for  anyone  to  take  notice  of.  Let 
him  come  in,  see,  I  hold  the  curtain  high  for  this  son  of  a  great 
chief,  my  daughter's  husl^and,  to  enter."  But  Down-Looking- 
Around  was  not  listening  to  these  flattering  words  of  the  old  wom- 
an; he  was  looking  carefully  at  the  curtain  which  his  mother-in- 
law  was  holding  up  with  the  two  sticks  she  had  in  her  han<is.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  it  was  not  a  buffalo  skin  as  it  had  at  first 
seemed,  but  a  huge  rock  which  might  crush  him  flat  if  he  tried  to 
go  under  it.  So  he  pulled  a  fragment  of  a  feather  from  one  of  his 
arrows  and  put  it  in  his  hair  before  the  old  woman  had  finished 
her  speech,  saying  to  himself  as  he  did  so,  "When  L  go  under  the 
great  stone,  I  will  be  a  feather,'-  As  he  stooped  to  enter,  the  old 
woman  let  the  heavy  stone  fall  with  a  crash  but  as  he  was  a  feather, 
it  merely  blew  him  lightly  into  the  lodge,  where  he  resumed  his 
usual  shape.  In  the  lodge  he  saw  ten  daughters  of  the  old  woman 
and  ten  little  buffalo  calves  exactly  alike,  gamboling  and  frisking 
about,  and  he  knew  that  his  son  had  taken  this  shape  and  was 
playing  with  his  cousins  in  the  lodge  of  his  grandmother.  The 
old  woman  was  much  disappointed  at  not  finding  her  son-in-law 
crushed  to  death  when  she  lifted  the  curtain  again  and  she  hur- 
ried into  her  lodge  and  saw  him  looking  about  as  though  nothing 
had  happened.  Smothering  her  rage,  she  called  out  in  the  same 
way  as  before :  "My  son-in-law  is  very  welcome  in  my  humble 
lodge.  Let  him  hang  up  his  bow  and  arrows  by  the  side  of  his 
wife's  bed.  Why  should  he  wait  here  by  the  door,  let  him  go 
quickly."  Down-Looking-Around  knew  by  this  speech  that  he  was 
in  great  danger  again,  he  knew  this  also  by  the  way  the  ten  daugh- 
ters of  the  old  woman  watched  to  see  what  he  would  do.  He 
looked  about  the  lodge  and  saw  that  there  were  ten  beds  at  the 
side  of  the  large  circular  space  in  the  middle,  and  in  front  of  each 
hung  a  buffalo  skin  curtain.  They  were  all  exactly  alike,  and  he 
was  puzzled  for  an  instant  to  know  which  one  belonged  to  his  wife. 
Then  the  old  woman  cried  out  tauntingly,  thinking  she  had  him 
in  her  power,  "See,  my  daughters,  this  husband  who  does  not  even 
know  where  his  wife  sleeps,  he  is  truly  a  wise  and  great  man 
from  a  far  off  country."  But  Down-Looking-Around  paid  no  at- 
tention to  her  but  walked  toward  the  center  of  the  lodge,  watch- 
ing all  the  while  the  gambols  of  the  ten  little  buffalo  calves.  Pres- 
ently one  of  them  fell  against  one  of  the  curtains  in  his  play,  but 
immediately  ran  after  his  fellows,  glancing  quickly  at  Down-Look- 
ing-Around as  he  did  so.  At  once  he  knew  what  to  do  and,  going 
over  to  the  post  by  the  side  of  the  curtain  against. which  the  little 
calf  had  fallen,  he  hung  up  his  bow  and  arrows,  saying,  as  if  tO' 
himself,  "Now  I  see  my  wife's  bed,  the  one  she  slept  on  when  she 
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was  a  little  girl  long  before  I  married  her."  The  old  woman,  at 
this,  said  to  herself,  ''He  must  be  a  great  magician  to  escape  a  sec- 
ond time  so  easily."  Then  she  called  her  ten  daughters  and  made 
them  sit  in  a  row  before  her  saying:  "Let  my  son-in-law  find  his 
wife  among  my  daughters,  and  take  his  seat  beside  her,  surely  he 
knows  his  own  wife  after  so  many  years."  But  Down-Looking- 
Around  looked  at  the  ten  daughters  of  the  old  woman  and  could 
not  recognize  his  wife.  All  the  ten  w^ere  exactly  alike,  and  he  was 
puzzled  for  a  moment  to  know  what  to  do,  while  all  the  women 
looked  silently  at  him  to  see  which  would  win  in  this  contest. 
Just  then  the  buffalo  calves  came  galloping  along  behind  the  women 
who  were  seated  on  the  floor,  and  one  of  the  calves  threw  his  tail 
against  the  cheek  of  one  of  the  women  and  glanced  at  the  man 
as  it  dashed  away  again.  So  Down-Looking-Around  sat  down  by 
the  side  of  this  one  of  the  ten  daughters,  saying,  "Of  course  I 
know  my  wife,  why  should  I  not  know  her  after  all  these  years." 
The  old  woman  gnashed  her  teeth  and  stamped  her  foot  in  a  ter- 
rible rage  and  called  out :  "Come  here,  grandsons,  come  here 
quickly,  and  stand  still  in  front  of  me."  Now  the  ten  buffalo 
calves  were  having  a  great  frolic,  and  it  was  some  time  before  their 
grandmother  could  get  them  quiet.  Then  she  called  her  son-in- 
law  as  before  and  said :  "Let  my  son-in-law  find  his  son  among 
these  little  grandchildren  of  mine,  let  him  take  the  little  calf  in 
his  arms,  and  if  it  is  the  right  one,  it  will  turn  into  a  little  boy, 
if  not,  he  must  pay  for  his  mistake  with  his  life."  Down-Looking- 
Around  looked  carefully  at  the  ten  little  buffalo  calves,  but,  to  do 
his  best,  he  could  not  tell  which  of  them  was  his  son,  they  were 
exactly  alike  to  the  last  hair.  Everyone  was  looking  at  him  now, 
and  the  lodge  was  very  still  for  an  instant,  even  the  little  buff'alo 
calves  all  stared  at  him.  Just  then  one  of  the  buffalo  calves 
twitched  his  left  ear  a  very  little,  and  stamped  his  left  foot  a  little, 
and  shoved  the  next  one  so  hard  that  they  all  fell  into  confusion 
for  a  moment.  When  they  were  still  again,  Down-Looking-Around 
picked  up  the  one  who  had  given  him  the  sign  at  just  the  right  time, 
and  the  buff'alo  calf  turned  into  a  boy  in  his  arms. 

Now  the  grandmother  told  her  daughters  to  prepare  the  sweat 
lodge  for  Down-Looking-Around.  "My  son-in-law  is  very  tired 
from  his  long  journey,  let  him  come  into  the  sweat  lodge  with  me." 
As  he  stood  outside  the  old  woman's  lodge  watching  the  women 
prepare  the  fire  for  heating  the  stones,  Down-Looking-Around  no- 
ticed that  they  put  into  the  fire  only  one  little  round  stone.  Surely, 
he  thought  to  himself,  this  will  not  make  very  much  steam  in  the 
sweat  lodge  when  we  throw  water  on  it.  But  he  was  much  mis- 
taken in  this,  for  this  little  round  stone  had  magic  powers.  The  old 
woman  had  used  it  often  before  to  kill  her  other  sons-in-law.  Every 
time  water  was  thrown  on  it,  its  size  increased  and  at  the  same 
time  it  l)ecame  hotter.  So  the  old  woman  made  ready  to  kill 
her  son-in-law  by  making  the  sweat  lodge  very  hot  and  by  fasten- 
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ing  it  up  so  that  he  could  not  possibly  escape.  First  she  covered 
the  bent  poles  of  the  sweat  lodge  with  a  buffalo  hide  so  large  that 
it  hung  down  on  every  side.  Then  the  two  went  inside  and  the 
old  woman  entered  last,  wearing  two  large  bullfrogs  for  earrings, 
thinking  thus  to  escape  the  heat  of  the  stream.  Next  by  her  orders, 
the  little  round  hot  stone  and  the  pot  of  water  were  placed  in  the 
center  of  the  sweat  lodge,  the  buffalo  skin  cover  was  put  in  place 
and  held  down  not  by  the  usual  heavy  stones  but  by  four  of  the 
largest  buffalo  bulls  of  the  village.  While  the  old  woman  had  been 
busy  giving  directions  for  these  things,  Down-Looking-Around  sat 
down  in  the  sweat  lodge,  and  spoke  to  a  little  insect  in  the  grass, 
telling  him  to  take  his  place  when  the  sweat  lodge  was  closed.  The 
old  woman  soon  began  tO'  throw  water  on  the  little  hot  stone  so 
that  at  once  the  whole  lodge  was  full  of  steam.  Down-Looking- 
Around  turned  himself  into  a  small  insect,  and  crawled  down  the 
hole  made  by  one  of  the  lodge  poles,  out  of  reach  of  the  steam 
entirely.  The  insect  that  he  had  left  on  the  ground  among  the 
grass  called  out  to  the  old  woman  in  the  voice  of  her  son-in-law 
as  he  had  been  told  to  do,  saying,  "How  cold  it  is  in  the  lodge, 
hurry  up  and  make  it  warmer."  The  old  woman  was  deceived 
by  the  voice,  not  being  able  to  see  in  the  thick  darkness  of  the 
lodge,  and  she  threw  more  water  on  the  little  hot  stone  and  it  grew 
much  larger  and  hotter,  till  the  whole  lodge  was'  filled  still  more 
completely  with  scalding  steam.  Presently  the  little  insect  called 
out  again,  *T  am  cold,  why  is  it  not  warmer  in  this  sweat  lodge?" 
At  this  the  old  woman,  who  had  depended  upon  her  bull-frog  ear- 
rings to  charm  away  the  heat  of  the  steam,  began  to  feel  very  un- 
comfortable in  the  thick  scalding  air.  Still  she  thought  her  son- 
in-law  must  feel  yet  worse  than  herself,  and  so  for  the  last  time 
she  threw  more  water  on  the  magic  stone,  and  it  grew  very  large 
indeed  this  time  and  also  very  hot,  making  the  air  too  hot  for  her 
to  breathe  for  more  than  a  very  few  moments.  Just  then  she 
heard  the  voice  of  her  son-in-law  again,  he  complained  of  the  cold 
sweat  lodge  and  threatened  to  leave  if  it  were  not  soon  made  much 
warmer.  The  old  woman  could  bear  it  no  longer,  she  called  out 
to  the  buffalo  bulls  who  were  holding  down  the  covers  of  the 
sweat  lodge :  "Let  me  out,  it  is  too  hot  for  me  in  here."  When  she 
got  out,  she  lay  exhausted  on  the  ground,  hardly  able  to  breathe. 
But  Down-Looking-Around  had  come  up  from  the  hole  where  he 
had  been  hiding,  and  with  his  wild  turkey  wing  fan  came  out 
of  the  lodge  repeating  the  same  words  the  old  woman  had  already 
heard,  "The  sweat  lodge  was  very  cold,  I  will  certainly  never  go 
in  again  if  it  is  not  much  warmer."  And  the  hot  steam  escaping 
from  the  lodge  covered  everything  nearby  from  sight  like  a  dense 
fog. 

So  he  won  in  his  first  trial  of  strength  with  the  old  witch,  into 
whose  village  he  had  come.  But  it  was  not  long  before  the  old 
woman  had  laid  her  plans  for  another  contest  with  the  man  who 
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had  once  beaten  her  fairly  before  her  own  household.  She  re- 
solved to  make  this  contest  a  public  one,  before  all  her  village,  in 
order  to  vindicate  her  reputation  and  take  sweet  revenge  upon  the 
one  who  humiliated  her.  So  one  day  she  said  to  her  daughters,  but 
so  Down-Looking-Around  could  hear  her,  "Has  my  son-in-law 
bathed  in  the  lake  just  south  of  our  village,  it  is  where  all  brave 
men  bathe  every  day.  Let  him  go  and  bathe  there,  if  he  wishes 
to  be  considered  a  brave  warrior."  But  when  Down-Looking- 
Around  came  to  the  lake  to  bathe,  he  found  it  swarming  with  great 
fishes,  who  leaped  and  fell  in  the  water,  showing  gaping  mouths 
and  terrible  .teeth.  Upon  this  he  called  out  to  them,  "Don't  you 
know  me?  I  am  your  grandson,  the  son  of  Moulting  Eagle."  At 
this  the  great  fishes  became  quiet  or  swam  aw^ay,  and  he  bathed 
without  the  least  danger.  When  he  returned  from  the  lake,  the 
old  woman  was  much  surprised,  as  she  expected  he  would  be  torn 
to  pieces. 

Soon  after  this  the  old  woman  came  weeping  into  her  lodge, 
where  Down-Looking-Around  was  talking  with  his  wife.  Her 
daughters  asked  her  what  was  the  matter.  She  replied  that  she  had 
been  to  see  her  friend,  Bwa-sha-tka-me-he,  and  she  had  some  very 
fine  kindling  wood.  But  when  she  asked  her  friend  for  some  of 
it  she  replied,  "No,  this  is  my  own;  you  have  a  son-in-law,  let  him 
get  your  kindling  wood  for  you."  Then  she  lamented  to  her  daugh- 
ters so  loudly  that  Down-Looking-Around  must  hear  her.  There- 
upon, to  please  her,  he  offered  to  get  her  the  same  kind  of  kind- 
ling wood  as  her  friend  had,  and  he  was  directed  to  go  and  cut 
an  armful  of  dry  wood  from  a  tall,  dead  tree  standing  by  itself 
far  ofif  on  the  prairie.  This  tree  was  the  home  of  the  thunder- 
bird,  a  great  eagle,  who  could  shoot  lightnings  from  his  eyes  and 
kill  all  who  came  near.  But  the  man  walked  toward  it  boldly,  till 
lightning  began  to  flash  from  the  nest  in  the  top  of  the  tree  and 
heavy  thunder  began  to  roll  and  crackle  about  it.  Then  he  stopped 
and  called  out,  "Don't  you  know  me?  I  am  the  son  of  Moulting 
Eagle."  At  this  the  great  thunder-bird  said,  "Moulting  Eagle  is 
my  good  friend,  what  does  his  son  want?"  When  he  heard  his 
errand,  the  thunder-bird  told  him  to  take  all  he  wanted.  He 
brought  the  little  bundle  of  dried  wood  back  and  threw  it  at  the 
feet  of  the  old  woman  without  looking  at  her  or  saying  anything 
to  her.  She  was  very  grateful  to  him  for  his  kindness,  and  said  to 
her  daughters,  "I  am  going  to  my  friend,  Bwa-sha-tka-me-he,  and 
show  her  what  my  son-in-law  has  brought  me."  After  a  short 
time  she  came  back  without  the  kindling  wood  and  when  her 
daughters  began  to  make  fun  of  her  she  replied  that  her  friend, 
Bwa-sha-tka-me-he,  begged  so  hard  for  the  kindling  wood  that  she 
had  given  it  to  her  saying,  "I  am  not  like  you,  selfish  of  my  pos- 
sessions.   There,  you  can  have  the  kindling  wood." 

Again,  some  days  later,  she  came  into  her  house  weeping  as 
before  at  the  unkindness  of  her  old  friend.    At  last,  to  pacify  her, 
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Down-Looking-Around  said  he  would  get  what  she  wanted.  The 
old  woman  at  once  said,  'T  want  the  cubs  of  the  red  wolf."  The 
red  wolf  was  the  fiercest  animal  of  the  region ;  its  color  was  half 
the  usual  wolf  color  and  the  fore  part  of  the  body  was  red  like 
the  fox.  Down-Looking-Around  immediately  set  off  for  the  den 
of  the  red  wolf.  As  he  approached  the  den,  he  heard  a  deep  and 
angry  growl,  but  he  called  out,  'T  am  the  son  of  Moulting  Eagle." 
"You  are  welcome  as  the  son  of  an  old  friend,"  the  red  wolf  re- 
plied, ''what  do  you  wish?"  "Let  me  take  your  cubs  for  a  little 
while,"  he  said.  The  red  wolf  was  very  willing  to  oblige  him,  and 
he  carried  them  to  the  old  woman.  She  said  nothing  to  him  at  all, 
but  gathered  the  cubs  in  her  blanket  and  hurried  back  to  the  red 
wolf's  den.  'T  thought  you  were  a  good  friend  of  mine,"  she  com- 
plained to  the  red  wolf,  "and  yet  you  did  not  kill  my  enemy."  "He 
is  the  son  of  an  old  friend  of  mine,  and  I  would  not  harm  him  even 
to  oblige  you,"  answered  the  red  wolf. 

Now  for  the  fourth  and  last  time  the  old  woman  tried  to  kill 
her  son-in-law.  She  came  into  her  lodge  wailing  and  lamenting 
because,  as  she  said,  her  old  friend,  Bwa-sha-tka-me-he,  would  not 
share  some  of  her  arrow  sticks  with  her.  Down-Looking-Around 
said  to  his  wife  so  that  her  mother  could  hear,  "Why  does  your 
mother  weep  over  such  a  little  matter?  I  will  get  her  some  arrow 
sticks."  He  was  then  told  to  get  the  arrow  sticks  at  the  inner  part 
of  a  certain  deep  and  narrow  ravine  with  steep  hills  on  each  side. 
When  he  came  near  the  ravine,  he  did  not  like  its  appearance,  the 
hills  at  its  entrance  were  high  and  pointed  and  very  close  together. 
In  fact,  they  were  really  the  knees  of  the  old  woman,  and,  though 
Down-Looking-Around  did  not  know  this,  still  he  was  very  sus- 
picious of  the  little  ravine.  Finally  he  changed  his  shape  to  that 
of  a  hawk,  and,  dashing  downward,  managed  to  snatch  a  hand- 
ful of  arrow  sticks  from  near  the  front  of  the  ravine.  As  he 
arose  in  the  air,  the  two  sides  of  the  ravine  closed  together,  but 
he  escaped  from  being  crushed  on  account  of  his  rapid  flight.  He 
put  these  sticks  to  one  side  and  tried  again  with  the  same  result. 
The  third  time  he  tried  to  reach  the  very  bottom  of  the  ravine, 
and,  as  he  rose  in  the  air  with  a  handful  of  arrow  sticks,  the  hills 
caught  him  by  one  toe  and  held  him  fast.  He  struggled  hard  to 
escape,  changing  his  shape  back  again  to  human  form,  but  he  could 
not  shake  off  the -deadly  grip  of  the  old  woman.  Slowly  he  was 
drawn  down  until  the  hills  closed  Over  him  and  he  found  himself 
in  a  deep,  narrow  cave,  with  a  faint  light  entering  at  the  top.  At 
the  lodge  of  the  old  woman  her  whole  family  sat  waiting  for  the 
return  of  Down-Looking-Around  from  his  last  contest.  When  the 
old  woman  had  at  last  caught  her  son-in-law,  and,  by  her  magic 
power,  had  drawn  him  down  into  the  narrow  cave  between  the 
hills  where  she  was  sure  he  must  die,  she  said  to  her  grandson, 
with  an  evil  chuckle,  "Your  father  has  so  far  come  back  from  ev- 
ery trial  without  harm,  but  this  time  I  fear  he  will  never  return." 
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As  Down-Looking-Around  sat  in  the  deep  hole  looking  at  the 
dim  speck  of  light  overhead,  lamenting  his  certain  death,  he  saw 
a  shadow  moving  across  the  light.  Presently  he  saw,  descending  by 
a  cord,  a  corn  basket,  and  he  saw  that  his  wife,  the  South  Woman, 
was  letting  it  down  through  the  hole  toward  him.  As  soon  as  he 
could  reach  it  he  climbed  in  and  was  drawa  up  to  safety.  When 
he  stood  free  outside,  his  wife  said  to  him,  "This  is  what  I  meant 
when  I  told  you  that  I  would  come  to  help  you  in  your  greatest 
danger.  The  hills  that  caught  you  and  drew  you  down  were  really 
the  knees  of  that  old  witch,  your  mother-in-law."  So  she  left  him, 
and  Down-Looking-Around,  changing  himself  into  a  swallow,  con- 
tinued to  gather  arrow  sticks  near  the  front  of  the  ravine  as  at 
first,  and  thus  avoided  the  clutch  of  the  hills  as  they  closed  to- 
gether. This  he  did  until  the  magic  power  of  the  old  woman  was 
entirely  exhausted  and  the  hills  could  no  longer  close  as  before. 
Then  he  dashed  down  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  ravine  and 
cut  a  handful  of  arrow  sticks  there.  At  the  same  time  he  cut  right 
and  left  with  his  knife,  into  the  hills,  thus  wounding  his  enemy, 
the  old  woman,  and  repaying  her  for  her  efforts  to  kill  him. 
Then,  with  the  bundle  of  arrow  sticks,  he  came  back  to  the  lodge, 
and  when  the  old  woman  saw  him  coming,  she  knew  he  was  too 
powerful  for  her,  and  she  did  not  try  any  longer  to  kill  him. 

Thus,  for  a  short  time,  he  was  not  disturbed,  but  soon  he  learned 
that  there  was  a  rival  village  near  by,  called  One  Rib's  Village.^ 
He  was  told  that,  if  he  drank  water  carried  by  One  Rib's  wife, 
he  would  have  to  fight  One  Rib  himself.  The  name  of  One  Rib 
came  from  the  fact  that  when  he  fought  an  enemy,  he  always 
turned  himself  into  a  buffalo,  with  his  sides  one  solid  bone  like 
a  single  rib,  so  that  nothing  could  wound  or  hurt  him. 

One  day  Down-Looking-Around  was  near  One  Rib's  village 
Watching  some  men  in  a  game.  He  was  thirsty,  and  looking 
about  for  water,  he  saw,  passing  by,  a  dirty  little  girl  with 
tumbled  hair  carrying  a  pot  of  water.  He  stopped  her  and  drank 
some  of  the  water  she  was  carrying.  Instantly  the  men  stopped 
their  game  and  called  out,  "He  has  drunk  some  water  carried  by 
One  Rib's  wife."  So  Down-Looking-Around  made  ready  for  his 
battle  with  One  Rib.  His  brothers-in-law  all  said  they  would  help 
him  and  his  son  also  said  he  would  help  his  father.  The  boy  lay 
down  as  a  buffalo  calf  and  rolled  on  the  ground  and  stood  up  a 
yearling  with  budcHng  horns.  Again  he  rolled  in  the  dust  and  stood 
up  a  two  year  old  calf.  Once  more  he  rolled  and  stood  up  shaking 
the  dust  from  his  ribs  and  bellowing,  a  well  grown  young  buf- 
falo with  fighting  horns.  Still  again  he  rolled  and  leaped  up  a 
fully  developed  leader  of  herds,  with  shaggy  mane  and  heavy, 
sharp-pointed  horns.  Then  his  grandmother  called  to  him,  "You 
have  done  your  best,  grandson,  do  not  roll  again."  So  he  stood 
pawing  the  ground  and  bellowing,  waiting  for  One  Rib  to  come  and 


'In  the  Mandan   laioguage  this  is   called  ])oo-too-nach-Iia-iia-da-nic-tis. 
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fight.  But  Down-Looking  Around  went  far  off  from  the  village 
and  selected  his  arrows  for  the  fight.  He  took  them  all  out  of 
his  sheath  and  threw  them  on  the  ground  ahead  of  him.  One 
of  them  slid  along  on  the  earth  farther  than  the  rest.  This  one 
he  put  by  itself  and  threw  the  rest  of  the  arrows  on  the  ground  as 
before.  Again  one  of  the  arrows  slid  along  ahead  of  the  others 
and  he  put  it  with  the  first.  Twice  more  he  did  this  and  placed  the 
four  arrows  by  themselves  for  the  coming  battle.  As  he  finished 
he  heard  a  meadow  lark  calling  his  name.  He  stopped  to  listen  and 
he  heard  it  say,  "Shoot  him  in  the  neck,  shoot  him  in  the  neck." 
When  he  went  back  he  found  his  son  and  all  his  brothers-in-law 
waiting  for  One  Rib  to  come.  At  last,  in  the  distance,  they  saw 
the  dust  going  up  to  the  sky  like  a  tree,  as  high  as  the  clouds, 
and  they  all  knew  that  One  Rib  had  stopped  to  paw  the  earth 
before  charging  them.  Then  the  fight  began,  and  soon  his  son 
and  his  brothers-in-law  were  beaten  and  rolled  over  on  the  ground, 
all  wounded  and  bloody,  with  broken  horns  and  battered  sides. 
Down-Looking  Around  now  came  forward  and  called  One  Rib 
to  fight  him.  As  he  did  so,  he  heard  the  meadow  lark  call  again: 
"Shoot  him  in  the  neck,  right  in  front,  shoot  him  in  the  neck." 
One  Rib  charged  upon  his  so  fiercely  that  he  ploughed  into  the 
ground  up  to  his  knees.  But  Down-Looking-Around  pulled  part  of 
a  feather  from  one  of  his  arrows  and  placed  it  in  his  hair,  say- 
ing, "When  he  charges,  I  will  be  a  feather,"  and  as  One  Rib 
reached  him  he  rose  high  in  the  air  and  soared  away  to  another  part 
of  the  field.  Again  One  Rib  charged  and  again  Down-Looking- 
Around  rose  lightly  in  the  air,  unharmed  by  his  enemy's  terrible 
attack.  This  time  he  made  ready  his  arrows  and  shot  One  Rib, 
as  he  came  on  for  the  third  time,  deep  in  the  neck  between  his 
forelegs,  where  the  solid  bone  did  not  protect  his  body.  One  Rib 
fell  dead  and  all  the  spectators  wondered  to  see  him  so  easily  killed 
by  Down-Looking-Around. 

The  old  woman  was^not  yet  satisfied,  and  she  challenged  Down- 
Looking-Around  to  a  contest  to  decide  who  had  the  strongest  voice. 
She  placed  four  young  men  in  a  line  out  on  the  prairie,  each  at  a 
certain  distance  from  the  other.  Then  the  old  woman  changed 
herself  into  a  yearling  heifer  and  bellowed  as  loudly  as  possible, 
and  the  third  one  in  the  line  barely  heard  her.  Now  Down-Look- 
ing-Around changed  himself  into  the  great  white  bird  with  a  man's 
voice^  and,  as  he  flew  up,  he  called  so  loudly  that  the  farthest  young 
man  in  the  line  heard  him  very  plainly.  When  the  four  young  men 
came  back  to  the  village,  they  reported  that  they  could  hear  Down- 
Looking-Around  the  farthest  out,  and  so  he  was  declared  the  win- 
ner. Next  the  old  woman  challenged  Down-Looking-Around  to 
race  with  her.  She  selected  as  the  race  course  the  four  corner 
posts  of  the  world.  Whoever  reached  a  post  first  was  to  mark  it 
with  black  paint ;  who  came  second  was  to  mark  it  with  red  paint. 

^In  the  Mandan  language  this  bird  is  called  Wa-pa-sha. 
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The  night  before  the  race,  both  contestants  staid  awake,  making 
ready  for  the  next  day.  The  underground  people,  who  were  good 
friends  of  Down-Looking- Around,  lead  by  the  badger,  dug  and 
burrowed  in  the  ground  undei"  the  course  around  which  the  race 
was  to  be  run.  The  snipes,  also  his  good  friends,  made  the  ground 
marshy  and  wet  like  the  land  around  an  alkali  spring.  The  old 
woman  finished  making  ready  for  the  race  by  tying  a  bundle  of 
sage  at  the  top  of  each  of  the  sticks  with  which  she  was  to  make 
the  race.  Down-Looking-Around  turned  himself  into  a  magpie,  as 
the  most  tireless  flyer  on  a  long  flight.  The  old  woman  started 
the  race  by  pointing  her  two  sticks  upward  and  ahead,  and  they 
carried  her  at  one  leap  as  far  as  she  could  see.  But  because  the 
ground  was  wet  she  plunged  deep  down  when  she  struck  the  earth 
and  struggled  a  long  time  to  get  free  for  her  next  leap.  Down- 
Looking-Around  flew  up,  spread  his  wings  and  flapped  once,  which' 
carried  him  as  far  as  he  could  see,  much  farther  than  the  old 
woman,  because  he  was  higher  in  the  air.  This  he  repeated 
again  and  again,  soon  reaching  the  first  post  which  he  painted  black, 
while  the  old  woman  came  second  and  had  to  paint  it  red.  Thus 
they  went  around  the  course,  the  old  woman  floundered  deep  at 
every  leap  and  Down-Looking-Around  gained  at  every  flap  of  his 
wings,  because  he  could  see  farther.  The  friends  of  the  old 
woman,  the  buffaloes  of  her  village,  followed  along  behind  the 
racers,  as  is  the  Indian  custom,  and  they  were  mired  in  the  wet 
places  made  by  the  snipes,  and  they  tumbled  over  each  other  in 
the  burrows  made  by  the  underground  people.  The  coyotes,  foxes 
and  wolves,  friends  of  Down-Looking-Around,  followed  along, 
also,  and  they  feasted  on  the  mired  and  disabled  buffaloes  all  the 
way  round  the  race  course. 

Now  Down-Looking-Around  had  won  in  all  his  contests  with 
the  old  woman  and  asked  for  some  buffaloes  to  take  back  with 
him  to  his  own  country.  The  old  woman  offered  him  four  valleys 
full  but  he  demanded  all  the  buffaloes  he  could  see.  At  last  the 
old  woman  consented  and  Down-Looking-Around  turned  himself 
into  a  raven,  the  bird  with  the  best  sight,  and  taking  station  on  a 
hill,  he  caused  it  to  rise  into  the  air  till  the  raven  could  see  the 
four  corner  posts  of  the  world.  So  the  old  woman  had  to  give  him 
buffaloes  enough  to  fill  this  entire  space.  She  went  to  her  lodge 
and  pried  the  stone  door  up  with  her  staff.  A  countless  herd  of 
buffaloes  began  coming  out,  enough  to  fill  the  space  between  the 
four  corner  posts  of  the  world.  A  white  buffalo  came  out  and  the 
old  woman  tried  to  drive  it  back ;  when  she  failed  to  do  this  she 
said,  ''This  white  buffalo  will  be  sacred  to  your  tribe."  Then  a 
buffalo  tried  to  come  out  which  was  called  Yellow  Gray  Buffalo, 
O-cha-ta-ke,  a  monster,  and  the  old  woman  turned  him  back,  say- 
ing, "If  O-cha-ta-ke  goes  out  with  the  rest,  it  would  not  look  well 
to  the  people  of  your  tribe."  Then  another  tried  to  come  out 
called  We-do-ke-a-she-he,  Sharp-horned  Bull,  but  she  turned  him 
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back  with  the  same  remark.  Next  a  two-headed  buffalo  tried  to 
pass,  Pa-na-da,  but  she  turned  him  back  saying,  ''If  Pa-na-da  came 
out,  it  would  not  look  well  to  the  people  of  your  tribe."  Last  of 
all  come  a  buffalo  called  He-me-ke,  No-Fur,  and  she  would  not 
let  him  out  with  the  others,  for  she  said,  ''If  He-me-ke  goes  out, 
it  would  not  bring  good  to  the  world."  So  for  four  days  and  font 
nights  a  stream  of  buffaloes  passed  out  through  the  old  woman's 
door  and  then  she  closed  her '  lodge  once  more.  When  it  came 
time  for  Down-Looking-Around  to  return  home,  she  said  to  him, 
"Now,  since  you  are  my  son-in-law,  and  have  gained  this  great 
herd  of  buffalo  from  me,  listen  to  what  I  say.  I  will  now  adopt 
you  as  my  son;  take  half  the  herd  of  buffalo  with  you,  and  leave 
the  others  with  me.  As  soon  as  you  get  home,  make  medicine  for 
a  secret  society.  Then  ,  in  the  spring  I  will  come  to  you  with 
the  rest  of  the  buffalo,  and  take  part  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  society 
for  which  you  are  to  make  the  medicine.  After  the  ceremonies 
are  finished,  I  will  give  you  my  sacred  dress  and  my  sacred  staff, 
and  you  will  provide  for  me  in  the  future."  Down-Looking- 
Around  agreed  to  all  the  old  woman  proposed,  he  returned  home 
with  half  the  buffalo  herd,  and  he  made  the  medicine  for  a  secret 
society  all  winter  long.  In  the  spring  the  old  woman  arrived  at 
her  adopted  son's  home  with  the  remainder  of  the  herd,  and  took 
part  in  the  ceremonies  which  lasted  for  many  days.  Then  she 
bestowed  upon  her  son  her  sacred  dress  and  sacred  staff,  and  they 
have  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Mandan  tribe  ever  since. 
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SOME  OJIBWAY  LEGENDS. 

J.  A.  GILFILLAN. 

The  Ojibways  (Cliippewas)  are  so  hard  pressed,  one  would  think 
in  providing  for  the  material  needs  of  life,  that  they  would  not 
have  time  nor  thought  for  imaginative  creations,  for  the  graces; 
for  music,  art  and  literature.  Nevertheless,  they  cultivate  music, 
they  have  sculpture  and  painting  and  they  have  a  literature.  The 
last  is  embalmed  in  a  series  of  tales  about  Wenabozho,  a  mythical 
being,  a  demi-god,  who  they  think  made  the  world  under  the  direc- 
tion of  higher  deities,  and  who  made  and  governs  the  Indians. 
This  literature  is  also  concerned,  to  a  less  extent,  with  Mud-ji-que- 
wis,  a  woman,  always  unhappy,  unlucky,  preverse  and  always  peep- 
ing. 

Reliable  Indians  tell  me  that  it  takes  a  whole  winter  to  recount 
the  legends  about  Wenabozho;  and  that  they  are  so  extremely  fas- 
cinating that  if  even  a  child  of  ten  years  heard  them  once  he  would 
be  able  to  repeat  them  fifty  years  after,  word  for  word.  Wena- 
bozho is  sometimes  extremely  wise,  sometimes  extremely  foolish. 
He  has  adventures  with  all  the  animals ;  is  well  known  by  them  all, 
and  is  on  good  terms  with  them  all.  Although  suffering  great 
disasters,  he  always  comes  out  ahead  in  the  end.  In  the  course 
of  his  adventures,  all  the  physical  facts  of  the  universe  are  ex- 
plained, of  which  instances  will  be  seen  in  the  tales  following,  as 
how  the  bark  of  the  red  willow,  which  the  Indians  smoke,  comes 
to  be  red ;  why  the  diver  duck  has  such  poor  hind  quarters,  etc. ; 
why  the  buffalo  are  now  found  on  the  land  only,  and  not  as  for- 
merly, according  to  them,  in  the  water. 

These  legends  necessarily  lose  very  much  in  the  translation,  the 
fine  inimitable  flavor  disappears  in  the  process. 

The  Wenabozho  legends  are  to  the  Ojibways  what  Homer  is  to 
the  Greeks,  Dante  to  the  Italians,  Shakespeare  to  the  English  and 
Goethe  to  the  Gei'mans.  They  are  also  what  novels  are  to  the 
whites,  a  means  of  pleasurably  exciting  and  titillating  their  feelings. 
They  are  also  in  some  degree  the  reflexion  of  themselves,  of  what 
they  would  think,  feel  and  do  in  similar  circumstances. 

Wenabozho  was  walking  once.  He  came  near  a  big  lake ;  it  was 
full  of  ducks,  also  geese  and  swans.  When  he  saw  the  lake  full 
of  (kicks  he  drew  back,  and  went  and  made  a  big  summer  lodge, 
and  put  the  sticks  so  close  that  no  one  could  go  through,  weaving 
long  grass  also  into  it,  and  made  a  very  narrow  door.  So  he  fin- 
ished it  and  then  took  a  great  i^ack  of  long  grass  on  his  back,  a 
big  load.  Then  he  went  down  to  the  lake  and  went  along  the  bank. 
The  ducks  arid  geese  recognized  him  as  he  went  around  the  edge 
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of  the  lake,  and  then  said,  "See!  there  comes  Wenabozho.  Go 
out  into  the  middle  of  the  lake ;  don't  look  at  him,  don't  listen  to 
him,  for  you  may  be  sure  he  will  say  something  ridiculous,"  and 
they  did  not  wish  to  hear  it.  He  kept  on  carrying  his  big  pack, 
while  they  went  out  to  the  middle  of  he  lake.  Then  he  looks  at 
them.  ''O  my  younger  brothers,  come  here,  come  to  me,"  he  says, 
"I  am  from  the  South.  I  have  brought  songs;  that  is  what  I  am 
carrying.  They  are  extremely  nice  songs,  come  now,  come  close, 
listen  to  them ;  I  will  dance  for  you."  So  one  duck  said,  "Well, 
then  let  us  listen  to  Wenabozho,  perhaps  indeed  he  has  a  song." 
So  they  flocked  in,  into  the  big  wigwam  which  he  had  made.  Now 
they  all  got  in,  so  that  it  was  full.  He  closed  the  door.  Then 
he  told  them  what  he  would  sing,  anc?  that  it  was  the  rule  of  the 
song  for  all  to  close  their  eyes,  that  if  they  looked  they  would 
have  red  eyes.  So  he  sang  and  they  danced  ;  well,  they  did  dance 
with  all  their  might,  and  what  a  dance,  ducks,  geese  and  swans 
of  different  kinds.  While  the  dance  was  at  its  height,  up  starts 
Wenabozho,  dancing  also,  while  he  sang.  While  they  danced 
Wenabozho  seized  them  by  the  neck,  first  one  and  then  another, 
wrung  their  necks,  and  cast  them  in  a  heap.  He  was  not  seen  by 
any  of  them  all  having  their  eyes  closed.  But  though  he  did  it 
very  secretly,  there  was  some  noise  made  by  the  breaking  bones 
when  he  wrung  their  necks.  Neither  did  he  do  it  sufficiently  and 
they  came  back  to  life.  And  so  the  sound  of  the  wringing  of  their 
necks  kept  up,  he  dancing  around,  and  they  making  a  noise. 

But  at  last  a  diver  duck  who  was  in  the  door,  hearing  the  noise 
made  by  the  ducks  when  their  necks  were  wrung,  thought  to  him- 
self, "what  can  this  mean,"  so  he  peeped  a  little,  and  saw  Wena- 
bozho wringing  the  necks  of  the  ducks.  So  he  called  out,  "O  Wena- 
bozho is  massacreing  us,"  he  cried,  as  he  rushed  out.  Wenabozho 
pursued  him,  argry  at  his  telling.  The  diver  rushed  to  the  lake 
bank  and  in,  and  Wenabozho  after  him,  giving  him  a  kick  as  he 
dived.  The  diver  now  hardly  rises  out  of  the  water,  and  that 
is  why  he  has  a  hump  or  scar  behind,  from  the  kick.  Wenabozho 
said  to  him,  "That  is  what  you  will  be  like,  and  you  will  hardly  be 
able  to  rise  to  fly,  and  in  a  dirty,  reedy  place  near  the  shore  you 
will  quack,  quack,  still."  Thus  he  pronounced  sentence  upon  him. 
So  the  Indians  say  the  diver  has  no  flesh  on  his  hips,  but  they 
come  straight  from  his  body,  and  if  he  is  upset  he  can  hardly 
right  himself.    That  was  what  Wenabozho  did  to  him. 

The  above  legend  was  given  me  by  Rev.  Fred  W.  Smith,  Indian 
name  Ka-da-wa-bi-de,  meaning  He-who-has-a-want-in-his-teeth,  a 
full  blood  Ojibway  (Chippewa)  of  White  Earth  Reservation,  Min- 
nesota, son  of  the  head  warrior  of  the  celebrated  chief,  Hole-in- 
the-Day. 

Wenabozho  was  going  somewhere  once;  for  he  was  doing  this 
always,  never  continuing  in  one  place.    He  was  walking  near  a 
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river  with  high  banks.  When  he  looked  down  the  hill,  he  saw 
in  a  meadow  by  the  river  bank,  a  great  company  of  people  having 
a  big  war  dance.  Every  one  had  a  white  feather  on  his  head, 
and  wore  red  cloth  leggings.  He  stepped  back  and  made  a  big 
white  feather  and  stuck  it  in  his  head  and  put  on  red  cloth  leg- 
gings, for  he  had  the  power  to  make  whatever  he  wanted.  When 
Wenabozho  had  finished  dressing,  he  started  down  the  hill  and  be- 
gan dancing  with  the  others  like  a  good  fellow.  It  was  midday 
when  he  commenced  dancing.  Wenabozho  in  dancing  did  just  the 
same  as  the  men  did..  Sometimes  all  the  men  bent  down  almost 
to  the  ground.  Wenabozho  did  the  same,  bending  clear  to  the 
ground.  When  the  sun  was  low,  Wenabozho  began  to  get  tired 
and  stiff,  for  he  had  never  stopped  a  second  since  he  commenced, 
so  he  spoke  with  as  loud  a  sound  as  he  could  in  order  to  be  heard, 
"O  ye  men,  our  grandfathers  used  to  stop  once  in  a  while  in  their 
dancing,  so  as  to  have  some  brave  man  tell  one  of  his  brave  acts 
that  he  had  done  in  war."  Nobody  paid  the  slightest  attention  to 
him,  so  he  had  to  keep  on  with  the  rest.  He  was  now  very  tired 
and  stiff  in  his  legs  and  out  of  breath.  So  he  spoke  again  to  them 
as  loud  as  he  could,  saying,  ''O  ye  men,  stop  awhile  and  let  me 
tell  one  story."  Again  nobody  paid  any  attention  to  him.  Wena- 
bozho thought  that  that  was  very  strange  that  the  men  did  not 
stop  to  hear  him.  The  sun  was  just  setting;  he  looked  at  the  men 
again,  as  they  all  bent  down.  Just  then  the  wind  ceased,  as  it 
usually  does  at  sun-down,  and  lo!  it  was  the  reeds  that  grow  so 
thick  near  the  river  bank.  The  wind  bowed  down  the  reeds;  the 
white  feathers  stuck  in  their  heads  were  the  top  feathery  parts  of 
the  reeds,  that  look  like  feathers,  and  the  red  leggings  were  the 
red  stocks  of  the  reeds.  Wenabozho  looked  around  where  he  had 
been  dancing.  The  reeds  were  all  trampled  to  the  ground.  So  he 
went  away  laughing,  saying,  "1  have  done  a  funny  thing  to  them," 
but  he  was  so  tired  and  stiff  that  he  could  hardly  walk. 

The  above  Wenabozho  tale  was  given  me  by  Rev.  Fred  W. 
Smith. 

There  were  two  men  living  together;  the  elder  named  Mudji- 
quewis  (always  the  oldest  daughter  of  the  family,  always  ill-na- 
tured and  perverse,  who  was  told  to  keep  her  face  covered,  but 
yet  would  keep  peeping),  and  her  younger  sister.  'Which  of  those 
two  stars  up  there  would  you  like  to  marry?"  asked  the  elder.  But 
the  younger  sister  was  not  pleased  with  the  question.  *'You  say 
all  sorts  of  nonsense,"  she  answered.  But  when  she  kept  on  ask- 
ing her  she  said,  ''Well,  I  woukl  like  to  marry  that  one  up  there 
that  shines  with  a  faint  light."  Said  Mudji-quewis,  "That  large 
star."  So  they  slept,  and  in  the  morning  awaking  the  younger  one 
saw,  lo  and  behold!  some  one  lying  by  her.  Mudji-quewis  had 
an  old  man  lying  by  her,  but  the  younger  one,  a  young  man.  So 
they  rose,  and  it  seems  Mudji-quewis  was  not  at  all  pleased  that 
it  was  an  old  man  she  had.    When  they  got  up  in  the  morning  the 
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men  went  off  without  saying  anything  to  them,  only,  "Last  night 
we  fetched  you  while  you  slept,  for  we  heard  what  you  said,  that 
you  wanted  to  live  with  us."  Then  they  also  started  off  but  they 
did  not  recognize  the  land,  so  they  went  at  random  not  knowing 
where  they  went,  for  they  did  not  know  that  they  had  been  fetched 
by  the  men.  Then  they  came  to  an  old  woman,  where  she  lived. 
She  instructed  them  where  to  go,  saying:  "Go  that  way,  and  you 
will  come  to  your  grandmother."  By  her  they  were  told,  "Grand- 
child this  is  not  the  earth  you  lived  on.  You  were  heard  talking 
about  the  men ;  that  is  why  you  were  fetched.  You  are  now  in 
the  sky.  You  had  better  go  home ;  you  could  not  travel  anywhere 
here,  for  you  would  not  recognize  the  country  nor  anything."  So 
the  old  woman  took  something;  an  old  canoe,  with  an  immense 
quantity  of  braided  rope  in  it,  and  when  the  old  woman  left  her 
place  where  she  sat,  lo  and  behold !  there  was  a  hole  right  down 
to  infinity.  Through  it  they  were  lowered  down  by  the  braided 
rope.  And  it  appears  the  old  woman  charged  them,  "Let  not  Mudji- 
quewis  look ;  let  her  keep  her  face  covered."  Then  down  they  went 
through  space ;  let  down  by  the  rope.  At  a  certain  time  the  woman 
saw  a  light ;  this  earth,  that  they  had  come  to.  So  already  she 
saw  trees  sticking  up,  and  she  said,  "I  can  see  the  tops  of  the 
trees,"  pointing,  "where  we  are."  Then  Mudji-quewis,  it  is  said, 
hearing  that,  made  a  hole  in  her  blanket,  that  was  drawn  across 
her  face,  with  her  teeth,  and  peeped,  though  she  had  been  forbid- 
den to  do  so.  The  instant  she  looked  the  rope  broke,  and  they 
fell  in  the  boughs  of  a  tree  as  in  a  nest ;  they  did  did  not  fall  on  the 
ground.  So  there  they  were  kept,  suspended.  Then  at  a  certain 
time  came  running  a  pack  of  wolves.  Mudji-quewis  said  to  them, 
*'Climb  up,  and  lower  us  down."  But  they  answsred  her,  "We 
cannot  climb,"  so  they  ran  off  somewhere.  Then  came  running 
a  wolverine,  and  they  asked  him  in  like  manner  to  fetch  them. 
He  obeyed  them  and  went  to  where  they  were.  Mudji-quewis  was 
very  anxious  to  go  first,  on  his  back,  but  "No,"  said  he,  "your 
younger  sister  I  will  lower  down  first."  So  the  younger  sister  was 
lowered  by  him  on  the  ground.  Next  Mudji-quewis  was  fetched 
by  him.  While  he  was  lowering  her  down  she  did  something  bad 
to  him — she  was  always  doing  something  ill-natUred — so  he  flung 
her  off.  By  this  her  leg  was  broken.  "Exceedingly  foolish  you 
are,"  said  her  younger  sister  to  her,  "see  now  what  in  consequence 
he  has  done  to  you."  For  a  time  the  younger  sister  was  at  a  loss 
what  to  do ;  then  she  thought  to  build  a  wigwam  and  in  it  take  care 
of  her  sister.    So  she  did  so  and  there  took  care  of  her. 

The  above  legend  was  told  me  in  the  Ojibway  language  by  E- 
que-ma-do-ge  (English  meaning  unknown),  a  full-blood  Ojibway 
woman  of  White  Earth  Reservation,  Minnesota,  about  55  or  60 
years  of  age,  sister  of  White  Cloud,  head  chief  of  the  Ojibways. 

Wenabozho  was  once  on  a  time  walking  about  (for  he  was  never 
still),  when  he  came  to  a  place  where  many  Indians  lived.  While 
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Standing  about  there,  looking  at  things,  he  saw  something  hang- 
ing, raised  up  from  the  ground  on  poles  resting  on  a  scaffolding- 
Then  he  thought  to  himself,  "Come  now,  I  will  take  this  down,  per- 
haps it  is  flesh  that  I  can  eat,  or  something."  But  lo  and  behold! 
it  was  an  Indian  that  had  died.  So  he  said  to  himself,  think  I 
had  better  carry  this  off."  So  he  took  it  on  his  back  and  away  he 
went.  After  a  while  he  stopped,  and  made  a  camp ;  and  he  made 
a  very  good  camp.  So  he  put  it  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire, 
and  spoke  to  it  as  if  it  had  been  living.  Xext  morning  when  he 
awoke,  he  said  to  it,  "Well,  now,  it  is  time  to  be  oft"  again,"  and 
again  took  it  on  his  back.  I  don't  know  how  long  he  went  about  in 
this  way  camping  with  it,  carrying  it  about.  And  he  took  good 
care  of  it,  as  if  it  had  been  a  living  being;  well,  it  was  living  once. 
One  evening  there  came  footsteps  towards  him  in  his  camp.  And 
lo !  a  woman  came  in.  "Why  do  you  do  this  to  my  body?"  said 
the  woman;  for  it  was  a  woman's  corpse  he  had  been  carrying 
about.  'T  know  that  you  are  carrying  about  my  body,"  and  all 
the  while  the  woman  kept  saying  that,  she  was  ever  dancing  as 
she  kept  going  around  the  fire.  Wenabozho  was  lying  looking  at 
her,  and  she  kept  that  up  all  night.  As  for  him,  he  could  not  sleep 
a  wink  nor  rest,  for  his  eyes  were  fascinated  by  her  as  she  kept 
dancing  all  night  round  the  fire.  And  when  day  came  she  still 
kept  on. 

He,  when  day  came,  prepared  to  start,  but  he  left  behind  him 
that  which  he  had  been  carrying  about,  for  all  night  he  had  been 
unable  to  move ;  able  only  to  look  at  the  woman  who  had  come 
to  him. 

So  when  he  had  gone  off  somewhere  he  came  on  young  part- 
ridges, just  able  to  run  around.  Then  he  asked  them,  "What  are 
your  names,  my  younger  brothers?"  "Partridges  we  are  called," 
said  they.  "Oh  no,"  said .  he,  "you  have  two  names,  doubtless ; 
every  person  in  the  world  has  two  names."  "Well,  Wenabozho," 
said  they,  "we  are  called  The  things  that'  start  up  suddenly  and 
scare  folk."  "Stuff*  and  nonsense,"  said  he,  "that  is  not  your  name." 
So  with  that  he  mangled  them  and  ate  them,  and  then  went  away 
off  somewhere.  \Mien  the  mother  partridge  came  home  and  saw 
what  Wenabozho  had  done  to  her  chickens,  she  was  angrv.  "You 
dirty  dog,  where  on  the  earth  are  you,"  she  said.  So  off'  she  started 
in  pursuit  of  Wenabozho.  It  happened  that  Wenabozho  had  now 
come  to  the  water's  edge  on  Lake  Superior,  at  a  place  where  there 
was  a  very  high,  steep,  perpendicular  cliff",  and  there  he  sat,  on  the 
edge  of  the  rock  with  his  legs  dangling  down  over  the  abyss,  rest- 
ing. Just  then  the  partridge  overtook  him.  Wenabozho  was  say- 
ing, talking  to  himself,  "AMiat  woman  will  you  marry?  O,  a  very 
handsome  woman  I  will  marry,  he  said.  And  he  felt  very  fine 
thinking  of  what  a  handsome  woman  she  would  be.  By  this  time 
the  partridge  drew  near,  thinking  to  play  him  a  shrewd  trick. 
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Again  he  said  to  himself,  ''Well,  you  should  take  the  one  you  wish 
to  marry.  Yes,  I  will  take  her,"  he  said.  Just  then  the  partridge 
whirred  suddenly  and  he,  being  startled,  fell  from  the  rock. 
you  dirty  beast,"  he  said  to  the  partridge,  as  he  rolled  and  tumbled 
down  the  abyss.  But  you  may  be  sure  Wenabozho  would  not  fail 
to  do  anything,  so  in  spite  of  all  he  got  up  to  the  top  again  after 
a  while. 

This  legend  was  told  me  in  the  Ojibway  language  by  E-que-ma- 
do-ge. 

Two  women  lived  together,  a  woman  and  her  elder  sister.  The 
younger  was  one  day  chopping;  she  chopped  down  a  tree.  A 
mouse  ran  out  of  the  hollow  of  it.  She  was  about  to  knock  it  on 
the  head,  when  she  was  spoken  to  by  it.  'T  was  about  to  tell 
you  something,"  it  said,  "and  now  for  that  you  are  going  to  kill 
me."  "O,  tell  me  what  you  were  going  to,  I  will  not  kill  you; 
I  will  feed  you;  fat  I  will  feed  you,  if  you  will  tell  me  what  you 
were  going  to,"  she  said.  So  she  fetched  fat  from  her  house  and 
fed  it.  "Well,  your  elder  sister  is  about  to  do  you  evil;  she  has 
already  planned  to  do  it."  So  the  mouse  told  her  what  it  was 
her  elder  sister  was  about  to  do  to  her,  and  she  thought  it  most 
dreadful.  So  she  started  to  run  away,  but  first  struck  her  axe  in 
the  tree  to  remain  there,  but  the  axe  kept  striking  all  day  long 
of  its  own  accord,  as  if  some  one  was  chopping  there.  And  she 
said  to  her  packing  strap  to  take  a  bundle  of  wood  and  deposit  it 
at  the  lodge  door,  as  if  she  were  doing  it,  that  her  sister  might 
think  she  was  still  there  at  work.  And  her  axe  kept  chopping, 
and  her  packing  strap  kept  depositing  loads  of  wood  at  the  lodge 
door  all  day  long.  But  she  fled.  .  When  she  fled  she  said  for  it 
to  snow  heavily  to  cover  up  her  tracks,  and  so  it  did,  as  she  fled. 
As  she  was  running  away,  she  came  on  eight  men,  in  a  cleared 
piece  of  ground,  playing  the  game  of  shooting  with  bows  and  ar- 
rows at  the  little  stick;  the  one  who  came  nearest  to  hitting  it 
being  victor.  She  spoke  to  the  men  and  said,  "O  ye  men,  a  god 
makes  me  afraid  by  his  words,"  but  although  she  spoke  to  them, 
they  made  no  answer;  it  was  as  though  she  had  made  no  sound. 
So  she  punched  one  of  the  men,  and  said  to  him,  "a  god  I  am 
afraid  of,  he  scares  me."  The  men  answered  her,  "there  is  no 
god  here,  your  elder  sister  is  the  one  you  are  afraid  of."  They 
said  also,  "go  straight  in  that  direction,"  so  she  started  to  run  as 
she  was  directed;  that  was  all  they  said  to  her.  Then  she  came 
running  to  a  great  lake,  when  lo !  far  out  on  the  ice,  she  saw  one 
walking,  and  that  was  the  one  she  was  rushing  to  go  to.  When 
she  came  to  the  man  he  was  breaking  ice.  In  like  manner  she 
said  to  him,  "My  elder  brother,  a  god  causes  me  grief,  makes  me 
afraid."  And  he,  in  like  manner,  said  to  her,  "There  is  no  god 
here,  it  is  your  elder  sister  you  are  afraid  of.  Walk  here,"  he 
said  to  her,  as  he  was  standing,  "walk  under  my  knees."  After 
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she  had  passed  between  his  knees,  he  gave  her  a  key,  saying,  "Go 
to  our  house,  unlock  the  door,  eat  and  lock  the  door  again."  So 
she  went  in  and  ate  heartily,  and  found  every  evidence  of  wealth 
inside.  Then  in  the  evening,  the  old  man  came  home,  and  seeing 
his  younger  sister,  he  was  extremely  glad,  saying,  ''I  am  very  happy 
that  my  younger  sister  has  come  to  me."  So  she  found  that  was  the 
habit  of  the  old  man,  to  be  always  on  the  ice,  and  always  he  was 
joyful,  and  always  saying  that  his  younger  sister  had  come  to  him. 
He  had  a  small  trumpet  and  that  he  blew,  when  a  great  many  buf- 
faloes came  running  to  him;  the  fattest  he  selected  and  shot  with 
a  bow.  Then  he  said,  as  he  was  leaving  to  go  on  the  ice,  'Wena 
bozho  is  coming,"  (he  seemed  to  be  on  very  intimate  terms  with 
him)  "he  always  stays  about  here  and  he  is  coming  today."  And 
so  indeed  it  was,  Wenabozho  knew  that  there  was  a  woman  there. 
And  when  he  came  near  he  said,  "So  it  is  true  that  our  younger 
sister  has  come."  So  already  Wenabozho  came  to  the  door  of 
the  house,  and  he  was  glad  coming  in,  and  said,  "My  younger  sis- 
ter, so  you  have  come  to  our  brother."  Whereupon  he  was  given 
meat  by  the  woman  and  ate.  Then  Wenabozho  charged  the  woman 
to  take  the  little  trumpet,  but  he  failed  to  induce  her  to  do  so,  for 
she  had  been  forbidden  by  h^er  elder  brother  ever  so  to  do.  But  in 
spite  of  that  she  went  outside  and  blew  it ;  when  she  blew,  any 
quantity  of  buffaloes  came  (though  they  did  not  own  them;  no 
telling  where  they  came  from).  In  the  middle  came  a  white  buf- 
falo, and  he,  it  appears,  was  the  chief.  So  he  came  gently  to 
where  the  woman  was  and  got  her  on  his  back,  and  away 
with  her.  Then  the  old  man  knew  that  his  younger  sister  had  been 
carried  off.  As  for  Wenabozho,  he  went  about  weeping,  pretending 
to  weep,  "for,"  he  said,  "our  younger  sister  has  been  carried  off." 
So  he  wept  aloud.  Then  came  the  old  man  and  talked  angrily  to 
Wenabozho,  as  he  was  weeping  aloud  and  said  to  him  this,  "You 
charged  her  to  take  the  trumpet."  "No,"  said  Wenabozho,  "it 
was  her  mind  that  she  took  the  trumpet,  our  younger  sister,"  said 
Wenabozho.  "Stop  your  confounded  noise  that  you  are  making, 
weeping,"  he  said,  so  Wenabozho  stopped.  "Make  arrows,"  he 
said  to  Wenabozho,  "make  a  bow,  let  us  attack  them,  let  us  rush 
upon  the  ones  that  carried  off  our  younger  sister."  So  Wena- 
bozho made  a  great  many  bows  and  arrows.  Then  they  set  out, 
pursuing  the  buffaloes  (wherever  they  came  from,  I  am  sure  I 
don't  know).  Every  once  in  a  while,  Wenabozho  left  an  arrow 
sticking  up  by  the  way,  until  they  came  to  Lake  Superior.  An 
island  was  visible,  very  far  out,  barely  in  sight,  and  there,  it  seems, 
was  the  home  of  the  oxen  or  buffaloes.  There  were  growing  there 
balls,  on  the  leaves  of  the  red  oaks,  like  marbles ;  these  they  took. 
Then  the  old  man  was  told  that  he  was  to  go  to  the  island.  Wena- 
bozho was  to  remain  there.  It  seems  that  the  old  man  was  very 
small;  so  he  got  inside  the  oak  ball.  When  the  old  man  had  got 
into  the  ball,  then  said  Wenabozho,  "Let  there  be  a  fair  wind,  and 
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let  it  be  frozen  just  enough  to  bear  this  Httle  ball,"  for  it  had  not 
been  frozen  before,  so  Wenabozho  blew  on  the  water  and  it  was 
covered  with  a  film  of  ice.  Then  two  balls  went  careering  over 
the  ice,  one  empty,  and  in  that  it  was  intended  to  bring  the  woman. 
At  last  the  balls  landed  on  the  other  shore,  where  those  beings, 
whoever  they  were,  lived.  Then  the  old  man  said,  when  he  landed, 
''Let  it  be  now  that  our  younger  sister  shall  come  down  to  the 
water."  It  seems  that  she  was  married  to  the  white  buffalo.  So 
the  buffalo  chief  said  to  the  woman,  "Go  fetch  water,  I  wish  toi 
drink."  And  now  approached  where  the  old  man  was,  the  sound 
of  women's  voices,  and  lo  and  behold !  among  them  his  sister,  and 
the  sister  of  the  white  buffalo  chief.  Then  the  old  man  killed 
the  cow,  the  sister,  and  took  her  eyes,  doing  it  in  a  big  hurry.  The 
carcase  he  flung  contemptuously  away  somewhere,  saying,  "Who  is 
this  miserable  wretch,  anyway,  that  will  be  mourning  fof  her;  I 
am  his  master."  "Dip  your  pail  in  the  water,"  he  said  to  his  sis- 
ter. And  so  she  did.  Then  he  put  the  eyes  in  the  water,  in  the 
pail,  and  said  to  her,  "First  take  the  water  to  the  house  and  come 
again  running,"  and  so  she  did.  Then  it  seems  she  got  into  the 
other  ball,  and  the  old  man  asked  for  a  fair  wind  to  come,  so  they 
were  wafted  back.  By  this  time  the  buffalo  chief  thought  with 
himself,  why  is  she  so  long  bringing  the  water.  Then  he  saw  the 
water  pail  and  looked  and  lo !  the  eyes  of  his  sister  floating  in 
the  water.  Then  the  wail  went  up  among  them,  "Our  elder  sis- 
ter has  been  killed,  it  seems,  by  Wenabozho,"  and  there  was  great 
stir  and  bustle  of  them  all  preparing  for  pursuit.  But  at  last  the 
balls  were  wafted  to  the  shore,  then  Wenabozho  jumped  up  hastily. 
The  woman  disembarked  first  and  it  appeared  she  was  about  to 
become  a  buffalo  cow.  Then  at  that  time  the  buffaloes  came  in 
pursuit,  overtaking  them.  So  Wenabozho  fought,  and  wounded  one 
buffalo  with  an  arrow.  When  he  had  spent  all  his  arrows,  he 
kept  running  back,  and  kept  finding  the  arrows  he  had  stuck  in  the 
ground,  going  there,  and  in  that  way  killed  a  great  number  of 
the  buffaloes.  He  kept  running  back  and  forth,  shooting  an  arrow 
against  the  buffaloes,  then  retreating,  then  rushing  against  them 
again,  as  is  the  manner  of  braves  when  making  a  big  fight;  acting 
as  if  he  also  were  a  great  brave.  At  last  the  buffaloes  cried,  "O, 
they  are  killing  us  all ;  so  we  had  better  let  them  alone,"  they 
said.  As  the  two  were  now  going  along  towards  their  home 
with  their  sister,  they  came  to  a  little  meadow,  and  there,  sure 
enough,  their  sister  seemed  to  wish  to  eat  the  young  grass.  Then 
they  said,  "Well  then,  since  you  wish  to,  go,  and  be  called  a  cow 
to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  be  always  on  the  dry  land;"  Until 
that  time  the  buffaloes  or  oxen  had  been  in  the  water  exclusively, 
and  this  was  the  beginning  of  their  being  on  the  dry  land. 

The  above  ^  legend  was  told  me  in  the  Ojibway  language  by 
E-que-ma-do-ge. 
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Wenabozho  was  walking  about  once,  when  he  saw  a  moose, 
lying  asleep.  So  he  sat  down,  considering  what  he  should  do.  A 
certain  small  animal  came  running  along  just  then,  and  him  he 
called.  So  he  took  hold  of  him  as  he  came  running.  He  was 
small,  and  he  said  to  him  that  he  wished  to  have  him.  He 
thought  about  the  moose  that  he  would  not  move,  being  asleep,  so 
he  said  to  him,  "I  wish  to  hire  you  to  go  inside  of  that  moose's 
body.  In  reward  I  will  make  you  to  be  very  nice."  So  he  made 
him  smaller  still.  And  "you  will  bite  off  his  heart,"  he  said  to 
him.  So  the  small  animal  entered  into  the  moose,  and  while  he 
continued  looking  at  the  moose  his  head  inclined  down,  and  he 
died,  his  heart  being  bitten  off,  and  then  the  weasel  came  out, 
Wenabozho  took  him  and  wiped  him  off;  for  he  was  bloody  from 
the  blood  of  the  heart.  ''What  do  you  wish  to  be  like,"  he  said, 
"that  I  may  make  you  like?"  "I  wish  to  be  white."  So  he  was 
white  except  a  little  black  here  and  there  about  the  head.  "Weasel 
you  will  be  called  to  the  end  of  the  world,"  he  said. 

Then  he  cut  up  the  moose,  who  was  extremely  fat.  "I  shall 
cook,"  he  said,  "I  shall  cook  all  the  meat.  My  grandmother  had 
kettles  somewhat  here,"  he  said,  "and  those  I  shall  use."  So 
he  made  a  great  cooking;  the  whole  moose,  "And  I  shall  dispose 
the  flesh  as  if  for  a  great  council  of  men,"  he  said,  "I  shall  make 
an  elegant  spread."  So  when  he  had  finished  cooking,  he  dis- 
posed it  all  round  in  separate  portions  on  the  ground.  Then  he 
commenced  a  harangue,  as  one  usually  does  to  the  guests  before  the 
eating  begins.  When  he  was  just  beginning  his  harangue  he  was 
arrested  by  a  creaking  in  the  tree  over  his  head,  caused  by  the 
branches  rubbing  against  each  other  as  it  swayed  in  the  breeze,  for 
it  was  a  timbered  place.  Wenabozho  spoke  in  the  direction  of  the 
creaking,  "Silence  there,"  he  said.  Again  he  began  his  harangue, 
and  again  he  was  interrupted  by  the  noise.  Thrice  this  took  place. 
"I  am  extremely  disturbed  by  this  noise,"  he  said,  "just  at  the 
very  time  when  I  have  got  all  ready  to  eat."  So  at  last,  real 
angry,  he  climbed  the  tree  to  tear  out  the  thing  that  was  so  ex- 
tremely disturbing  him.  But  his  hand  got  caught  in  a  fork  of  the 
tree  and  he  was  not  able  to  release  it.  While  he  hung  in  the  midst 
of  the  tree,  wolves  came  running,  a  pack.  "O  my  brothers,  don't 
come  running  here,"  he  said  to  them, .  but  in  spite  of  that  the 
wolves  came  right  where  the  meat  was  and  ate  it  all  up.  When 
they  had  eaten  it  all  up  he  succeeded  in  releasing  his  hand.  Again 
he  said  to  them,  "Don't,  my  brothers,  come  anywhere  near  the  tree," 
for  there  he  had  stored  the  moose's  fat,  near  the  trunk,  but  they 
came  and  ate  the  fat  all  up. 

The  above  legend  was  given  me  by  Rev.  Louis  Many  penny 
Indian  name  Na-o-que,  meaning  Noonday,  full  blood  Chippewa, 
born  and  reared  at  Lac  Court  d'Oreillcs,  Wisconsin,  but  residing  on 
White  Earth  Reservation,  Minnesota. 
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Wenabozho  was  walking  about,  and  while  he  was  on  the  ice  he 
met  wolves.  ''Come  here,"  he  said  to  them,  so  they  came  to  him. 
"Where  are  you  going,"  he  said.  "We  are  going  hunting  in  a  place 
of  cedar  branches."  "That  is  the  very  place  I  was  going,"  he  said, 
"so  I  will  go  with  you."  "Make  me  to  be  like  you,"  he  said,  "in 
appearance."  But  he  failed  to  induce  them  to  do  so.  "We  could 
not  make  you  to  look  like  us,"  they  said.  But  he  insisted  that  they 
should,  so  they  made  him  like  them.  "What  are  you  to  look  like?" 
they  said  to  him.  "Well,  a  little  fur  only,"  he  asked  to  have.  So 
they  said  to  him,  "Run  about  a  little."  So  he  tried  to  run  about 
a  little.  Behind  there  came  a  very  old  wolf  pursuing  a  deer.  A 
little  way  off  there  lay  the  dung  of  a  wolf.  The  old  wolf  said 
to  him,  "Take  the  fur,  Wenabozho,  of  your  nephew."  He  said, 
"What  would  I  do  with  it  to  take  it?"  The  old  wolf  took  the 
clung  and  shook  it  and  after  shaking  it,  it  was  a  nice  wolf-skin.  So 
after  a  while  they  camped,  in  the  place  where  they  had  made  a 
quantity  of  flesh  by  killing.  Then  they  said  to  him,  "Well,  Wena- 
bozho, it  is  now  time  to  leave  you.  We  will  leave  you  one 
first-class  hunter  of  your  nephews  to  hunt  for  you."  So  they  all 
left  him,  and  there  was  only  one  of  his  nephews  left  to  him.  At 
a  certain  time  Wenabozho  had  a  dream,  portending  death  to  his 
nephew.  So  he  spoke  to  his  nephew,  "My  nephew,  although  there 
may  be  only  a  little  water  in  a  ravine,  do  not  cast  yourself  into 
it."  But  the  wolf  being  out  hunting  one  day  came  to  a  little  water 
and  thought,  "There  is  only  a  little  water  there;  no  harm  in  throw- 
ing oneself  in  that,"  so  he  jumped  in;  it  was  a  big  -river  and  he 
was  drowned.  So  Wenabozho  lost  his  nephew.  He  waited  for  him 
two  days  and  he  did  not  return,  so  he  knew  that  he  was  dead. 
And  he  had  dearly  loved  his  nephew.  He  went  and  saw  his  tracks 
where  he  had  stepped  into  the  river,  and  then  went  home  weeping 
aloud  for  his  nephew.  And  although  in  the  night  in  which  he  ar- 
rived at  his  home  he  was  given  back  his  nephew  by  the  gods, 
for  they  always  heard  him,  being  a  son,  yet  he  did  not  take  him, 
but  said,  "I  have  already  wept  for  him,  go  back."  Then  he  said, 
'T  do  not  wish  to  do  evil  to  the  Indians  who  will  hereafter  live, 
for  if  I  had  accepted  him,  very  likely  once  in  a  while  the  Indians 
would  have  come  back  from  the  dead."  So  he  went  Off  weeping 
aloud;  and  rushing  about  making  war  upon  those  who  had  killed 
his  nephew,  the  gods  under  the  water,  who  had  taken  his  nephew's 
life.  So  he  came  to  the  river  to  attack.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  river  it  was  sandy.  He  looked  at  them  from  this  side.  "I 
will  make  myself  into  the  likness  of  a  dry  birch  tree,  he  said,  look- 
ing at  the  one  who  had  excited  his  anger.  He  saw  there  a  king- 
fisher sitting  near  the  river.  .  He  asked  him,  "What  are  you  doing 
here?"  "Well,"  he  said,  "I  am  hoping  to  see  something  to  eat; 
that  is  why  I  am  sitting  here,"  also  he  said,  "I  am  looking  for  the 
body  of  Wenabozho's  nephew,  who  perished  here,  to  eat  some 
part  of  it,"  for  he  did  not  recognize  Wenabozho.    So  at  first  he 
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asked  the  king-fisher  all  about  the  haunts  and  the  city  of  those 
who  had  killed  his  nephew.  He  had  it  explained  to  him;  their 
haunts  and  their  chief  of  the  gods,  who  had  taken  his  nephew's 
life.  When  he  had  received  full  information,  he  took  the  king- 
fisher in  his  hand  by  the  neck,  to  tear  him  to  pieces,  but  the  king- 
fisher's head  slipped  out  of  his  hand  and  he  had  all  his  feathers 
pulled  off,  and  that  is  why  he  is  bald.  Wenabozho  then  turned 
himself  into  a  birch  tree  on  the  beach.  The  gods  who  were  sun- 
ning themselves  about  the  river  bank  looked  and  said,  "There 
never  was  a  dry  birch  sticking  up  there  before,  perhaps  it  is  Wena- 
bozho," they  said,  "he  does  not  fail  to  do  anything  he  wants  to." 
So  one  was  sent,  a  bear,  to  tear  the  birch  with  his  claws.  Wena- 
bozho almost  had  to  cry  out,  so  severely  was  he  torn.  But  at 
last  the  bear  let  him  alone,  for  so  Wenabozho  wished  him  to  do. 
"Well,"  said  the  bear,  "Wenabozho  could  not  have  stood  that 
scratching  I  gave  him,  if  he  had  made  himself  into  that  old  birch 
tree."  Then  a  big  serpent  was  sent  from  the  water,  who  wound 
around  him,  and  gave  him  a  terrible  squeezing,  till  he  almost  cried 
out;  but  at  last  he  was  released.  And  although  he  was  torn,  yet 
afterward  he  got  to  look  just  the  same  again.  After  the  snake 
had  returned  to  the  lords,  and  the  king  had  got  on  the  sand  to 
sun  himself,  looking  very  big,  there  were  all  the  others  standing 
round  him  in  a  circle  to  protect  him  from  Wenabozho.  Bye  and  bye 
the  time  came  to  attack  them.  Not  one  day,  but  three  he  had 
stood  there,  for  he  said,  "Wait  till  all  those  who  are  taking  care 
of  the  king  go  to  sleep."  So  he  took  his  bow,  and  arrows  with 
their  iron  points.  By  this  time  he  knew  that  all  the  guards  were 
asleep.  So  he  stepped  over  the  others,  going  to  the  head  one 
who  had  killed  his  nephew.  He  shot  an  arrow  into  his  side  and 
he  left  it  sticking  there.  So  the  guards  waked  up  to  no  purpose; 
their  lord  being  shot.  Wenabozho  fled ;  but  he  did  not  fly  very  far 
but  walked  about  close  to  their  city.  Long  he  haunted  the  village; 
at  last  he  saw  an  old  woman,  who  went  with  a  stick  in  her  hand, 
and  a  big  load  of  basswood-bark  rope  on  her  back.  She  was 
always  going  about  everywhere,  so  he  spoke  to  her.  She  said, 
"You  are  Wenabozho,  I  think."  "No,"  sai  dhe,  "I  am  not  he,"  so 
she  believed  that  he  was  not  Wenabozho.  Again  he  asked  her, 
"What,  grandmother,  do  you  intend  to  do  with  that  basswood  rope 
you  have  on  your  back?"  "Well,  grandchild,"  she  said,  "we  wish 
to  stretch  this  basswood  string  all  over,  that  Wenabozho  may  be 
tangled  in  it  if  he  is  about  here.  If  he  is  anywhere  about  here, 
he  will  jerk  the  rope,  for  he  meddles  with  everything;  so  we  will 
know  he  is  there.  He  almost  killed  the  chief,  although  he  is  still 
alive.  I  am  doctoring  the  chief,"  she  said.  Wenabozho  inquired. 
"Where  is  the  one  you  are  doctoring?"  "In  the  middle  of  the  vil- 
lage," and  she  told  him  that  the  arrow  was  still  sticking  out  of 
his  side.  Wenabozho  inquired,  "What  use  did  they  make  of  the 
wolf  that  they  killed?"    "Well,  he  is  fed  to  me,"  she  said,  "for 
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doctoring  the  chief,  for  making  medicine  to  heal  him.  And  to- 
day for  the  last  time  the  paws  of  Wenabozho's  nephew  have  been 
boiled  for  me."  ''What  kind  of  a  song  do  you  sing,  grandmother, 
and  how  do  you  begin  when  you  are  doctoring?"  So  she  told  him 
the  song  and  all  that  she  did  in  the  operation,  the  whole  thing. 
She  told  him  that  on  either  side  of  the  door  of  the  lodge  sat  the 
old  women,  for  she  had  no  idea  it  was  he.  Then  he  asked  her 
the  way.  She  told  him  the  way  into  the  lodge,  through  the  vil- 
lage, and  that  the  wolf-skin  of  Wenabozho's  nephew  was  hanging 
for  a  door  of  the  lodge.  When  she  had  told  him  all,  he  knocked 
her  on  the  head,  skinned  her,  and  put  on  the  skin  himself.  So 
he  put  her  load  of  basswood-bark  rope  on  his  back  and  took  her 
staff  and  away  he  went.  And  now  he  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
little  town,  carrying  his  pack.  They  said,  "Well,  there  is  the  old 
woman  come,  who  has  been  gone  all  day,  fetching  the  basswood- 
bark  cords."  He  limped  along  pretending  to  be  the  old  woman, 
but  he  wandered  a  little.  They  said,  "Our  grandmother  is  wander- 
ing a  little  today."  He  answered,  "My  grandchildren,  I  go  about 
weeping  all  day ;  that  is  why  I  do  not  see  to  follow  the  right  road." 
So  when  he  got  to  the  wigwam,  there,  sure  enough,  was  the  skin 
of  his  nephew  hung  for  the  lodge  door;  he  was  very  angry.  As 
he  entered  the  lodge,  there  lay  the  one  he  had  pierced,  with  the 
arrow  still  sticking  in  him,  which  they  had  been  unable  to  with- 
draw ;  he  recognized  his  arrow.  And  there,  lo  and  behold !  were 
the  paws  of  his  nephew  floating  in  the  pot,  with  which  he  was 
about  to  be  fed.  'T  do  not  wish  to  eat,"  he  said.  "I  am  tired 
walking  about;  bye  and  bye  after  doctoring,  I  will  eat,"  he  said. 
"Let  no  one  be  inside  while  I  am  doctoring,"  he  said,  "that  is  why 
I  fail,  on  account  of  people  looking  at  me,"  so  they  all  left  the 
sick  alone.  And  now  Wenabozho  proceeded  in  the  doctoring  busi- 
ness, at  the  same  time  singing  as  he  had  been  taught  by  the  old 
woman.  But  he  all  the  time  kept  thrusting  and  working  the  ar-. 
row  deeper  in ;  so.  he  killed  the  one  who  had  excited  his  enmity. 
"Who  are  the  ones,  anyway,  that  killed  my  nephew,  provoking 
my  wrath,"  he  cried,  exultingly.  As  he  jumped  out  and  away,  "he 
plucked  off  his  nephew's  hide  as  he  ran ;  stooping  as  he  ran.  They 
called,  "Brain  him,  knock  him  on  the  head.  Knock  Wenabozho  on 
the  head,"  they  called.  So  he  got  away,  the  water  which  they 
sent  out  'after  him  in  a  stream  to  drown  him  caused  the  deluge. 

The  above  legend  was  given  me  by  Rev.  Louis  Manypenny,  In- 
dian name  Na-o-que. 

Wenabozho  was  once  living  in  a  certain  place  where  he  had 
his  dwelling,  and  it  seems  that  there  was  a  great  rain,  for  forty 
days.  And  now  all  the  people  were  submerged.  Although  they 
fled  to  very  high  mountains  yet  all  the  world  was  submerged.  So 
all  the  fowls  and  all  the  furbearing  animals  died  and  he  only  was 
left  alive.    He  w^a.s  walking  in  water  up  to  his  mouth.    Fm  sure  I 
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don't  know  where  he  found  ground  to  stand  on,  and  only  the  top 
of  his  head  sticking  up  out  of  the  water. 

So  he  called  all  the  animals  that  swim  in  the  water,  to  fetch 
some  earth.  But  although  they  tried  to  bring  up  earth  from 
underneath  them  they  failed.  First,  the  loon  failed,  then  he  called 
for  another,  the  otter.  So  he  commanded  him  likewise  to  bring 
up  earth  from  under  the  water.  But  he  also  failed  to  bring  up 
earth,  and  lay  floating,  lifeless,  in  the  water,  for  it  was  too  deep. 
Then  Wenabozho  blew  into  him  and  he  revived  and  went  swim- 
ming away.  Then  Wenabozho  called  for  the  muskrat:  ''My 
younger  brother,  come  here,"  he  said.  So  the  muskrat  dived,  and 
away  he  went  under  the  water.  And  at  last  after  he  had  been 
gone  a  long  time  he  came  up,  exhausted  in  the  water.  Wenabozho 
went  to  him  and  opened  his  paw,  and  there  sure  enough,  was  a 
little  earth/  which  he  took  and  threw  away.  Then  again  Wena- 
bozho commanded  the  muskrat  to  dive  where  he  had  thrown  the 
earth,  for  he  thought  there  would  be  land  there.  "Come  now,  my 
younger  brother,"  dive,"  he  said.  So  he  did,  and  was  a  long  time 
under  water.  So  again  he  lay  floating,  almost  lifeless.  So  Wena- 
bozho went  to  him  and  found  more  earth  in  his  paw.  He  threw 
that  earth  away,  and  land  began  to  arise  where  he  had  thrown  it. 
He  threw  away  still  more  of  that  and  soon  there  was  very  much 
land.  Well,  he  had  already  caused  his  younger  brother  to  live.  So 
he  spoke  to  him,  "My  younger  brother,  you  shall  be  called  the  musk- 
rat  or  wajushk  while  the  world  lasts." 

The  above  legend  was  given  me  by  Rev.  Louis  Manypenny,  Na- 
o-que. 

I  found  endorsed  on  the  manuscript  of  this  story  that  it  had  been 
given  to  me  by  Michen  in  1879.  He  was  an  old  Indian  with  whom 
I  was  quite  intimate,  my  next  neighbor.  He  was  about  80,  a 
little  French  in  him  I  think;  born  at  Mille  Lac  Lake  Minn.,  re- 
moved to  White  Farth  in  1868.  He  spoke  only  Ojibway;  so  I  sup- 
pose I  wrote  it  down,  translating  as  he  spoke  it.  It  is  just  pos- 
sible, however,  that  he  may  have  had  it  turned  into  English  for  him 
previously  by  someone  who  understood  both  languages ;  and  that 
I  may  have  merely  copied  that.  He  must  have  been  born  about 
1800;  and  it  undoubtedly  embodies  the  belief  of  the  Indians  of 
that  time  about  the  finding  of  the  first  white  men;  not  very  long 
before;  and  in  that  respect  it  is  perhaps  valuable. 

Michen,  the  name  of  the  old  man  who  gave  me  this,  is  the  near- 
est the  Ojibways  can  come  to  saying  Michel,  there  being  no  "1"  in 
their  language.  One  thing  I  remember,  Michen  often  told  me. 
He  was  lamenting  the  degeneracy  of  these  later  days  compared  with 
the  days  of  his  youth.  "Then,"  he  said,  "when  firewater  was  ob- 
tained, the  old  pco])lc  only  were  allowed  to  drink;  and  they  got 
drunk  in  an  orderly  and  becoming  manner;  for  they  were  placed 
in  rows  while  drinking;  and  if  any  of  them  began  to  be  boisterous 
there  were  young  men  placed  there  on  purpose  among  them,  who 
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would  say  to  the  boisterous  one,  'Now,  you  keep  still,'  at  the  same 
time  threatening  them  with  a  rod;"  and  so  ''the  drunk"  was  con- 
ducted in  a  decorous  manner;  "but  in  these  later  degenerate  days," 
Michel  used  to  say,  "why,  every  one  thinks  themselves  at  liberty 
to  get  drunk;  even  young  man,  even  women,  even  children."  He 
almost  wept  with  grief  over  the  sad  change  that  had  come  over 
them  from  the  palmy  days  of  long  ago. 

A  long  time  ago  there  was  a  village  of  the  Chippewas,  and  in 
that  village  a  young  man  whose  name  was  Kichi  Wabijesh,  mean- 
ing the  Big  Marten.  He  was  considered  a  worthless  fellow  or 
scamp,  there  was  nothing  in  him,  they  said.  In  the  same  village 
there  was  a  very  fine,  handsome  Chippewa  young  woman,  who 
lived  in  the  birch  bark  lodge  with  her  father,  mother,  brothers  and 
sisters.  She  was  the  pride  of  the  village  and  greatly  sought  after. 
Every  night,  almost,  the  handsome  young  men,  the  great  hunters 
and  warriors,  would  go  to  her  wigwam  to  court  her,  but  in  vain; 
she  would  take  no  notice  of  them  and  would  not  talk  to  them.  All 
the  splendid  men  could  make  no  impression  on  her. 

One  day  all  the  splendid  men  were  talking  together  on  the  sub- 
ject of  their  failures,  when  the  worthless  fellow,  Kichi  Wabijesh, 
joined  in.  "Is  it  so,"  said  he,  "that  none  of  you  can  gain  her,  that 
she  will  not  take  any  notice  of  you,  nor  talk  to  you  ?"  "It  is  true," 
they  replied.  "Well,"  said  he,  "I  can  go  this  night  and  she  will 
talk  to  me,  and  I  can  gain  her."  Whereupon  they  all  derided  him. 
So  to  put  the  matter  to  the  test,  they  agreed  to  go  on  their  court- 
ing expedition  that  very  night.  So  they  waited  till  the  family, 
the  girl  included,  had  all  lain  down  for  the  night,  in  their  birch 
bark  wigwam,  and  then  they  entered  it.  (This  is  the  way  the  Chip- 
pewas do  their  courting.)  They  said,  "Come,  you  speak  to  her 
first."  "No,"  said  he,  "you  try  first,  I  will  try  last."  So  he  sat 
down  in  the  door  of  the  wigwam,  while  all  the  splendid  fellows 
went  before  him  and  spoke  to  her  first.  She  was  lying  alongside 
her  mother  with  her  face  turned  towards  her,  and  when  the  first 
man  came  and  lay  down  beside  her  and  spoke  to  her,  she  merely 
turned  and  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  and  then,  without  an- 
swering a  word,  turned  to  her  mother  again;  he  had  failed.  An- 
other took  his  place,  and  the  same  actions  were  repeated,  and  an- 
other, and  another,  till  the  last,  the  worthless  fellow.  When  he  lay 
down  beside  her  and  she  turned  to  look  at  him  when  he  addressed 
her,  she  did  not  turn  back  again  to  her  mother,  but  continued  con- 
versing with  him.  He  had  gained  her.  Bye  and  bye,  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  he  had  gone  out,  her  parents  began  to  abuse  her,  say- 
ing, "What  is  this  you  have  done?  There  came  courting  you  all 
the  splendid  fellows  and  you  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 
And  now  you  have  taken  up  this  good-for-nothing  scamp.  You 
are  a  fool."  She  answered  them  nothing.  Her  brothers  and  sis- 
ters took  up  the  refrain  and  roundly  abused  her.  She  held  her 
peace;  he  continued  his  visits  and  after  a  while  they  were  man 
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and  wife.  This  was  in  the  winter.  Bye  and  bye  when  spring  came, 
he  said  to  her,  "Come,  let  us  go  on  the  usual  spring  hunt,  perhaps 
we  shall  see  something."  So  they  started  off  together  in  their 
canoe,  hunting,  as  the  manner  of  the  Chippewas  is,  and  got  quite 
a  pack  of  furs,  the  skins  of  the  animals  he  had  killed.  This  was 
before  the  white  man  came  to  America;  before  these  Indians  had 
ever  heard  of  such  beings.  They  were  then  clothed  in  the  skins 
of  animals  only;  for  axes  they  had  a  flint  stone  driven  firmly 
into  a  cleft  of  wood,  stone  axes ;  for  knives  they  had  a  moose's 
rib,  sharpened;  for  needles  they  had  the  bone  of  the  marten;  they 
made  fire  by  rubbing  dry  pieces  of  cedar  together  till  they  ignited. 
One  day  the  man  said  to  his  wife,  ''Tomorrow,  when  the  sun  is 
in  mid-heaven,  (pointing  to  the  sky)  we  shall  hear  something  won- 
derful, we  shall  see  something  strange.  Come  now,  don't  be  afraid, 
we  shall  not  die."  So  frequently  that  day  he  would  break  out  in 
a  similar  manner  and  charge  her  :  ''Be  careful !  don't  be  afraid ;  we 
shall  hear  something."  That  night  when  they  had  fallen  asleep, 
side  by  side,  his  wife  was  awakened  by  hearing  unusual  sounds. 
It  was  her  husband  talking  in  his  sleep;  she  put  her  ear  close  to 
his  mouth  and  listened  intently;  he  was  saying  something  plainly 
but  in  a  language  she  had  never  heard  and  did  not  understand. 
She  said  nothing,  but  thought  a  great  deal.  Next  morning  her 
husband  broke  out  again:  "Be  careful!  do  not  fear;  we  shall  not 
die.  By  noon  we  shall  hear  something,"  looking  at  the  sky,  and 
pointing  with  his  finger  to  the  midday  quarter  of  the  heavens. 
When  it  came  near  noon  his  manner  grew  more  solemn,  and  fin- 
ally he  said,  looking  up,  'Tt  is  almost  time  for  us  to  hear  some- 
thing." Just  then  b-o-o-m,  an  awful  noise  never  heard  before, 
broke  the  silence.  liis  wife  turned  the  canoe  instantly  to  Hee, 
but  he  restrained  bcr.  "Did  I  not  tell  you,"  said  he,  "that  we 
should  hear  something?"  A  turn  of  the  river  cut  off  the  view 
ahead ;  he  paddled  quickly  to  turn  the  point,  and  there,  wonder  c-f 
wonders,  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  great  water,  the  river  St  Lav/- 
rence,  a  forest  of  trees  seemed  growing,  each  stick  pointing 
straight  upwards.  It  was  the  French  fleet,  the  first  that  cast  an- 
chor in  the  great  river.  Again  that  soul-fearing  b-o-o-m,  and 
again  the  woman  turned  to  flee,  but  her  husband  restrained  her. 
"Come,"  said  he,  "be  careful ;  we  shall  not  die."  With  steady  cour- 
age he  held  on  and  soon  approached  the  fleet,  rising  majestically 
from  the  water.  A  race  of  beings  appeared,  different  from  any  they 
had  ever  seen,  and  a  hand  was  reached  out  to  him,  which  he  grasped. 
They  were  taken  on  board,  and  found  themselves  face  to  face  with 
the  wonderful  beings.  Her  husband  began  to  talk  with  the  leader 
of  the  strange  beings.  She  listened,  lo !  he  was  talking  the  ver- 
nacular of  the  strangers.  They  sat  down ;  the  leader  told  one  to 
bring  some  liquid  in  a  large  jar  or  jug.  He  took  a  cup,  dipped  it  in, 
filled  it,  and  raising  it  to  his  mouth,  drank.  He  filled  it  again, 
handed  it  to  I)ig  Marten ;  he  drained  it.    It  was  filled  again,  handed 
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to  the  woman,  she  was  afraid.  "Come/'  _aaid  her  husband,  "he  has 
drunk  it  and  lived,  you  will  not  die."  It  looked  nearly  like  water; 
she  tasted  it  and  unknown  joy  ran  thorugh  her  frame;  it  was 
fire-water.  "Come  now,"  said  the  leader  to  a  servant,  "bring  a 
gun."  It  was  brought;  "Now  then,"  said  he  to  the  Indian,  "take 
aim  at  that  thing  sticking  up  out  of  the  water."  (Up  to  this  time 
the  Indians  had  only  bows  and  cross-bows.)  He  did  so,  struck 
it,  and  was  keeled  over  backwards.  The  leader  laughed.  "That 
was  because  you  did  not  press  it  tightly  enough  to  your  shoulder," 
he  said.  "Try  again."  He  did  try  again  and  was  keeled  over. 
"Try  again,"  said  the  leader,  "hold  tight."  He  did  so  and  this  time 
was  not  hurt.  They  now  went  on  shore  and  camped  with  the  In- 
dians, staying  with  them  four  days.  They  brought  flour  and  pork 
and  said  to  the  man,  "that  is  for  your  wife  to  have  something  good 
to  eat."  She  said  to  herself,  "I  never  ate  lime  in  my  life,  and 
could  not  now."  She  thought  the  flour  was  lime.  "Now,"  said 
the  stranger,  "I  will  show  her  how  to  have  something  good  to 
eat."  So  he  cut  off  a  piece  of  the  pork  and  threw  it  in  the  pot 
to  boil,  and  kneaded  some  flour  and  made  dough,  and  put  it  in 
a  frying  pan  in  her  sight,  and  propped  the  frying  pan  up  against 
the  fire,  for  the  bread  to  bake.  When  she  had  tasted  it,  she  said, 
"Well,  this  is  good  indeed."  He  gave  them  also  tobacco,  the 
first  they  had  seen.  He  gave  them  knives  instead  of  their  bone 
knives,  and  flint  and  steel  instead  of  the  cedar  fire  arrangements. 
When  they  were  nearly  ready  to  go,  the  leader  said,  "Where  is 
your  canoe?"  and  it  being  pointed  out,  he  took  it  away,  leading 
it  by  a  string  through  the  water.  "Now,"  thought  the  woman, 
"we  are  in  bad  case  indeed ;  we  shall  never  get  back,  our  canoe 
is  gone."  Bye  and  bye,  the  man  returned  and  the  canoe  was  full 
of  goods.  He  had  taken  their  pack  of  furs  without  ever  look- 
ing at  it  or  opening  it,  to  see  whether  they  were  good  or  not, 
and  in  return,  had  given  them  a  precious  canoe  load.  There  were 
ten  guns,  powder,  shot  and  ball,  axes,  knives,  broadcloth  to  clothe 
the  woman,  he  put  a  coat,  shirt  and  pants  on  the  man,  flour  and 
pork  in  the  canoe,  tobacco  and  a  cask  of  firewater,  and  with  these 
and  needles  and  thread  and  buttons,  he  sent  them  joyfully  home. 
Right  hard  they  paddled  nearly  to  their  village,  the  woman  filled 
with  wondering  thoughts.  When  in  sight  of  the  village,  the  man 
caught  up  a  gun  and  fired — pah.  The  Indians  rushed  from  their 
wigwams  amazed,  and  cried  out,  "What  sound  is  this  that  issues 
from  the  earth ;  we  shall  die,  O  ye  Indians."  Just  here  came  an- 
other shot — pah !  and  the  Indians  fled.  They  looked  back ;  they 
saw  the  flag  which  had  been  given  them  and  the  red  in  it ;  they 
said,  "See  that!  that  is  fire;  what  is  this  that  is  coming  up  out  of 
the  earth,"  and  they  ran  all  the  faster.  Others  said,  looking  over 
their  shouders,  "These  are  Indians ;  perhaps  we  shall  not  die." 
The  Big  Marten  pursued,  overtook  some  of  them,  and  turned  them 
pack,  but  some  fled  entirely,  and  were  gone  four  days  before  they 
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ventured  back.  When  he  had  assembled  them  all,  and  the  father, 
mother,  brothers  and  sisters  of  his  wife,  he  told  his  wife  to  bring 
the  cask  of  firewater  and  set  it  in  the  midst.  He  took  a  cup 
and  filled  it  and  drank,  and  handed  it  to  his  wife.  Then  he 
handed  one  to  her  father,  the  old  man  was  afraid.  He  smelt  of 
it.  "O,"  said  he,  ''but  it  has  a  bad  smell."  ''Come,"  said  his 
daughter,  "drink  it.  I  have  done  so  and  I  am  alive."  He  drank 
it  and  smacked  his  lips  and  then  it  was  passed  to  his  wife.  Then 
the  Big  ]\Iarten  took  out  pipes  and  tobacco,  filled  and  handed  one 
to  each.  Then  the  old  man  relented,  "I  say,  old  woman,"  said  he 
to  his  wife  as  they  smoked,  "but  this  is  good."  Then  his  wife  dis- 
played the  riches  they  had  brought;  the  broadcloth  to  clothe  them- 
selves with,  the  flour,  the  pork,  the  axes,  the  knives,  the  guns,  etc. 
Then  she  began  and  talked  to  her  relatives,  father  and  mother, 
brothers  and  sisters.  "You  upbraided  me"  said  she,  "for  marry- 
ing a  worthless  scapegrace,  when  splendid  men  wooed  me  in  vain. 
See  now  what  the  scapegrace  has  brought  me  to.  I  discerned  great 
qualities  in  him ;  even  then  I  saw  the  makings  of  a  great  man 
in  him ;  that  is  why  I  married  him."    So  she  was  vindicated. 

"Come  now,"  said  the  Big  Marten,  "who  will  go  hunting  with 
me  in  the  fall"  (this  was  in  spring)  "and  I  will  ensure  to  every 
one  such  a  gun  as  this  and  a  canoe  load  of  such  goods  as  these." 
'T,"  said  one,  and  "I,"  said  another,  and  so  on  till  he  had  quite 
a  company.  When  they  went  on  the  fall  hunt,  they  took  their 
packs  of  furs  to  the  white  men,  and  returned  home  loaded  with 
goods  as  the  Big  JNIarten  had  promised,  and  he  was  hailed  as  the 
saviour  of  the  nation.  After  this  he  was  made  head  chief,  and 
lived  long,  honored  and  beloved.  He  gathered  his  forces,  the 
Chippewas,  and  attacked  the  SioUx  at  LaPointe,  Lake  Superior, 
to  which  place  their  territory  then  extended.  He  routed  them  and 
they  fled  to  where  Duluth  now  is,  while  he  dwelt  in  their  lands. 
So  judicious  were  his  dispositions,  that  he  did  not  lose  a  man. 
After  a  while,  when  he  got  ready,  he  gathered  his  forces  and 
rushed  upon  them  again  at  Duluth,  defeated  them  without  losing 
a  man,  and  they  fled  to  Sandy  Lake,  he  dwelling  in  the  lands  they 
had  left.  The  same  process  was  repeated  at  Sandy  Lake,  they 
flying  to  Crow  Wing  again.  When  Big  i\Iarten  got  ready  he  again 
rushed  upon  them,  defeated  them  without  the  loss  of  a  man, 
when  they  fled  to  where  St.  Paul  now  is,  and  he  occupied  their 
lands.  He  always  said,  "When  I  depart  (die)  I  shall  not  go  alone; 
many  of  my  men  shall  go  with  me."  That  proved  to  be  the  case, 
for  going  on  an  expedition  again  against  them  to  St.  Paul,  he 
met  midway  at  St.  Cloud  a  war  party  of  theirs  coming  to  fight 
against  him,  and  they  had  a  terril)le  battle  in  which  Big  Marten 
and  a  great  many  of  his  men  were  slain.  So  he  died,  revered  by 
all  his  people,  and  leaving  them  to  this  day  the  possessions  he  had 
conquered  for  them  from  the  enemy. 
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HOW  THE  FIRST  WHITE  MAN  CAME  TO  AMERICA. 

TOLD  BY  LITTLE  DUCK,  INTERPRETER,  ROGER  ST.  PIERRE,  DUNSEITH. 

I  don't  know  where  the  Indians  came  from.  We  may  have 
grown  up  Hke  the  grass  and  the  trees,  but  I  have  been  told  that 
we  were  made  by  God  when  he  made  the  country.  When  God 
made  us,  he  used  the  black  earth,  that  is  why  we  are  dark  col- 
ored. This  is  true  only  for  this  country  and  not  for  any  other, 
where  I  understand  men  are  different  colors.  After  the  Indians 
were  made  they  were  given  the  wild  beasts  for  food  and  for  fur. 
After  this  the  gods  wondered  how  the  men  would  kill  the  animals, 
so  they  studied  over  it  for  awhile  and  then  gave  the  Indians  bows 
and  arrows  to  hunt  with.  After  the  gods  saw  the  Indians  kill 
the  animals,  they  knew  that  they  had  not  given  them  anything  to 
cut  up  the  meat  with,  or  to  take  off  the  skin,  so  the  gods  took 
the  ribs  of  animals  and  sharpened  them  on  stones  and  gave  them 
to  the  Indians  to  cut  with.  But  after  the  Indians  had  skinned  the 
animals  the  gods  saw  that  they  could  not  make  clothing  out  of 
them,  for  they  were  entirely  without  clothing  at  this  time.  So 
they  taught  the  Indians  how  to  dress  the  skins  so  as  to  make 
moccasins,  leggings  and  other  articles  of  clothing;  ;but  the  In- 
dians had  no  needles,  so  the  gods  gave  them  bone  needles  and 
for  thread  they  gave  them  the  fiber  of  a  plant  that  grows  on  the 
bank  of  the  river.  This  plant  yields  a  strong  fiber  which  makes 
excellent  thread  when  rolled  in  the  fingers.  Next  the  gods  saw 
that  the  Indians  had  no  fire  with  which  to  cook  their  food,  so 
they  taught  them  how  to  make  fire  with  the  bow,  a  hard  piece 
of  cedar  wood,  and  some  fine  dry  powder  which  they  got  from 
dead  trees.  The  gods  showed  them  how  to  keep  up  the  fire  by 
pushing  in  long  poles  which  burned  at  the  ends.  They  taught 
them,  too,  how  to  split  wood  with  wedges  of  moose  or  elk  horn 
pounded  in  by  wooden  clubs  or  «heavy  stone  axes.  Thus  the 
Indians  were  living  when  the  white  men  came.  An  Ojibway  chief 
named  Little  Martin,  who  died  in  1850,  lived  with  thirty  of  his 
family  between  Portage  La  Prairie  and  Lake  Winnipeg,  on  a  hill 
overlooking  the  lake.  Before  his  death  he  was  visited  by  the 
whites,  who  found  him  and  his  people  using  all  these  old  things, 
the  fire  bow,  flint  arrows  and  knives,  and  clay  pots. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  the  first  white  man  came  from  the 
south  or  from  the  east,  but  I  think  he  came  from  the  south. 
About  three  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago  (Cartier,  1534)  our 
ancestors  were  living  on  the  edge  of  the  sea.  One  day  they  no- 
ticed something  coming  toward  them  from  across  the  water,  but 
they  could  not  tell  what  it  was.    It  had  large,  white  wings  like 
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a  bird,  but  it  was  too  large  for  any  bird  that  they  knew.  They 
watched  it  come  nearer  and  then  they  saw  it  was  some  great  boats 
which  stopped  far  from  shore.  Then  some  white  people  ap- 
proached the  shore  in  small  boats,  which  came  from  the  larger 
ones  out  on  the  water.  These  boats  came  close  to  the  shore 
but  stopped  a  little  way  off.  The  Indians  came  near  to  the  water, 
wearing  all  the  furs  that  they  had  in  those  days  and  the  whites 
in  the  boat  tried  to  get  them  to  exchange  their  furs  for  the  things 
they  had  with  them,  making  many  signs  to  the  Indians.  At  last 
the  Indians  made  signs  for  the  white  men  to  come  ashore,  and 
they  looked  at  each  other,  when  they  had  landed,  for  a  long  time, 
because  each  had  never-  seen  any  people  of  this  color  before. 
Then  the  leader  of  the  white  men  asked  the  Indians  to  bring 
dry  wood  for  a  fire,  but  the  Indians  would  not  do  it.  Then  the 
white  man  made  signs  that  he  would  pay  for  the  wood  and  that 
he  would  make  something  to  drink  over  the  fire,  so  at  last  the 
Indians  brought  wood  and  the  white  men  built  a  fire  on  the 
shore.  Then  the  white  men  camped  there  and  tried  to  trade 
with  the  Indians.  They  asked  by  signs  how  the  Indians  made 
fire  and  how  they  cooked  their  foods  and  killed  the  animals,  and 
the  Indians  brought  to  show  them  their  fire  bow,  their  clay  pots 
and  all  their  weapons.  Then  the  white  man  went  back  to  his 
ship  and  brought  steel  knives  and  axes,  pots,  fire-steel  and  flint, 
and  the  Indians  gladly  exchanged  their  furs  for  all  of  these  valu- 
able things. 

Now  the  white  man  offered  the  Indians  some  liquor  in  a  cup, 
giving  it  to  the  head  man  first.  The  leader  of  the  Indians  took 
the  cup,  smelled  of  the  liquor  in  it  and  passed  it  to  the  next  one 
in  line.  No  one  would  drink  it  arid  so  it  came  back  to  the  white 
man.  He  took  the  cup  and  drank  part  of  the  liquor  and  told  them 
that  it  tasted  good.  The  Indians  still  hesitated  until  one  very 
brave  man  among  them  said  to  the  rest  of  the  Indians,  'T  will 
drink  it  even  if  it  kills  me,  but  you  must  get  your  weapons  ready 
and  kill  all  the  white  men  if  I  die  after  drinking  it."  So  he  drank 
the  liquor  in  the  cup  and  then  he  told  them  all  that  he  felt  good. 
After  a  while  he  asked  the  white  man  for  more  and  a  little  more 
was  given  him,  whereupon  he  fell  down  drunk.  This  greatly  ex- 
cited the  rest  of  the  Indians  and  they  made  ready  to  kill  the  white 
men,  but  they  noticed  that  the  Indian  who  had  fallen  down  was 
breathing  as  if  asleep,  so  they  waited  for  awhile  before  killing 
the  white  men  and  after  a  time  he  awoke  and  told  them  he  was 
all  right  and  asked  for  some  more  liquor.  This  is  what  the  In- 
dians have  been  doing  ever  since. 

After  a  few  days  they  began  to  get  acqauinted  with  each  oth- 
er, and  the  leader  of  the  white  men  told  the  Indians  that  he 
wanted  a  piece  of  land  to  build  a  house  on.  So  the  Indians  agreed 
to  this,  and  told  him  he  could  have  the  land  for  one  year.  They 
marked  out  the  land  he  could  have,  which  was  large  enough  for 
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water  and  for  wood,  but  they  told  him  that  he  was  not  to  go 
outside  of  this  space  nor  carry  anything  outside  of  it.  The 
white  man  built  his  house  on  this  land  and  the  Indians  have  this 
kind  of  house  yet.  In  this  house  the  white  man  sold  his  goods 
to  the  Indians  for  their  furs,  and  he  came  and  went  trading 
with  them.  After  a  time  the  white  man  asked  for  more  land  and 
showed  by  signs  that  he  wished  to  break  this  ground  and  raise 
something  to  eat  upon  it.  So  the  Indians  marked  out  a  larger 
piece  of  land  and  let  him  have  it  for  one  year.  They  called  this 
white  man  We-me-ti-go-she,  and  each  year  he  rented  land  of 
them  to  raise  crops  on.  At  last  other  white  men,  who  saw  this 
first  white  man  come  over  the  water  with  a  load  of  furs,  fol- 
lowed him  to  see  where  he  got  them.  When  the  second  white 
man  came,  he  also  asked  the  Indians  for  land  to  live  upon.  And 
the  Indians  rented  him  land,  too,  for  one  year.  After  this  the 
first  white  man  asked  for  more  land  to  raise  food  on.  He  told 
the  Indians  the  land  he  rented  of  them  was  spoiled  for  the  In- 
dians and  that  he  wished  to  buy  it  of  them,  since  they  could  no 
longer  have  any  use  for  it.  As  this  was  an  important  matter,  the 
Indians  held  a  council  and  debated  the  matter  a  long  time. 
Some  of  them  did  not  want  the  white  man  to  have  the  land  for  his 
own,  but  others  said  he  might  as  well  have  it  since  the  trees  had 
already  been  cut  down  and  it  was  plowed  over,  so  that  no  ani- 
mals would  live  near  it.  The  council  decided  to  sell  the  first 
white  man  the  land  that  he  wanted,  but  they  reserved  the  animals 
on  the  land  for  themselves  and  forbade  the  white  people  to  kill 
them.  But  the  second  white  man  likewise  asked  to  buy  his  land 
which  was  spoiled  for  the  Indians  and  they  sold  it  to  him.  Now 
there  were  two  stores  in  this  place  not  far  from  each  other,  where 
the  Indians  could  sell  their  furs  for  the  axes  and  knives  and  guns 
of  the  white  man,  but  more  ships  came  and  more  white  men  with 
every  ship  and  every  man  bought  land  and  built  him  a  house. 
Soon  there  was  a  town  here  and  then  many  towns  near  by,  so  it  has 
gone  on  ever  since. 
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Bathgate,  North  Dakota,  98. 
Bathurst,  Earl,  413. 
Bauer,  Frank,  162,  167;  Jacob,  233. 
Bavre,  Peter,  175. 

Bayerle,  Ada,  234;  Amelia,  234;  Lena,  234;  Philip,  234. 

Beaman,  Chas.  C,  New  York,  138. 

Bean,  M.  V.,  2nd.  Lieut.  Co.  A.,  8th  Minn.  Vols.,  243. 

Bears,  seen  by  Alex.  Henry,  Jr.,  361,  362,  363 

Becker,  Chas.,  232. 

Becksmith,   Paul,  Devils  Lake  agent,  184. 
Belcourt,  Rev.  G.  A.,  102. 

Bell,  Calla,  95;  Capt.  J.  W.  194,  220;  Dawson,  95;  Emily  IL,  234;  Jen- 
nie, 95;  John,  Secretary  of  War.,  Pres.  Tyler,  516. 
Bellegarde,  Josepb,  389. 
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Bellgard,  Alex.,  229;  Charles,  229,  236;  Eliza,  229;  Joseph,  229;  Mary 

229,  236;  St.  Anne,  229;  Sophia,  229,  236. 
Bemis,  Myrtle,  History  of  the  Swedes  in  North  Dakota,  247. 
Bennett,  G.  G.,  territorial  delegate,   112,  113. 
Bennett,  Richard,  delegate  Constitutional  Convention,  1889,  147. 
Bensacon,  France,  101. 

Benson,  Carl  E.,  260;  Emily  Charlotte,  275. 

Benson  Co.,  North  Dakota,  number  of  Swedes  in,  1900,  306. 

Bentson,  Ole,  159,  165. 

Berg,  Carl,  272;  John,  272. 

Bergin,  Rev.  Alf.,  275;  churches  established   by,    304-6;    experiences  in 

North  Dakota,  1893-6,  304. 
Berglund,  Peter,  260. 
Bergman,  Henry,  203. 

Bergquist,  Charles,  275;  Louis,  275;  Robert,  275. 

Bergreen,  John,  257. 

Bergstrom,  Rev.  P.  E.,  Harwood,  255. 

Bernhardson,  Bernt,  270;  John,  271. 

Bethel  College,  Mennonite  College,  established,  332. 

Bible  history  in  Sioux,  by  Father  Jerome,  240. 

Bibliography  of  Land  Treaties  with  Sioux  Tribes  of  the  West,  526. 

Bibliograp'hy  of  Mennonite  literature,  333-6. 

Big  Coulee,  Towner  Co.,  321. 

Big  game  at  Ft.  Totten,  187. 

Big  Martin,  Ojibway  Chief,  story  of,  721-24. 

Big  Sioux  or  Calumet  River,  499,  508. 

Big  Stone  Lake,  501. 

Billings  County,  North  Dakota,  number  of  Swedes  in,  306. 

Biloxi  Indians,  498. 

Bishop  Hill,  Illinois,  Swedes  in,  247. 

Bismarck,  Dakota,  197;  removal  of  capitol  to,  120. 

Bismarck  Daily  Tribune,   125,  note;  quotation  from,  143,  144. 

Bissonette,  Elmadine,  684. 

Bjorklund,  O.  M.,  260. 

Bjorkquist,  E.,  290,  portrait,  288;  Gottfried,  290;  J.  L.,  271,  289;  sketch 

of,  290;  portrait,  290;  Rudolph,  290. 
Blackbird,  John,  235;  John,  Jr.,  235;  Lewis,  235;  Margaret,  235;  Mary 

Jane,  235. 

Black,  R.  M.,  History  of  the  State  Constitutional  Convention  of  1889,  111. 
Black  River,  506. 

Blackwell,    Henry    B.,    Boston,    address    at    Constitutional  Convention 
1889,  130. 

Blanding,  Emma,  87,' 88;  Jessie,  88;  J.  W.,  87,  158,  160;  Mrs.  Maria,  90. 
Blekinge  Ian,  Swedish  immigrants  from,  308. 
Blexrud,  Inger  N.,  168. 
Blixt,  Nils,  267. 

Blomquist,    Swedish    immigrant    agent  at    St.    Paul,    Minnesota,  248, 
258,  262. 

Blondeau,  Louis,  401;  deposition  of,  400. 

Boen,  Thos.,  230. 

Bois  de  Sioux  River,  88  ,  90  ,  91. 

Boman,  Elias,  265;  J.  Fritjof,  264  ,  265;  Mrs.  J.  Frit] of,  early  experiences 

of,  265;  sketch  of,  291;  portrait,  265. 
Bonanza  Farms  in  North  Dakota,  346,  569,  662;  names  of,  580,  581. 
Bond,  Minnesota,  548. 
Bonhock,  Frank,  230. 
Bonnin,  Father  Louis,  237. 

Bosard,  J.  H.,  creameries  in  North  Dakota,  633. 
Bostonois,  Ojibway,  407. 
Bostrom,  O.  J.,  275. 
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Bothne,  Prof.  Th.,  312,  note  1. 

Botnen,  S.  O.,  170;  Mrs.  S.  O.,  sketch  of,  170. 

Bottineau,  Mary,  181;  Pierre,  178,  181. 

Bottineau  County,  North  Dakota,  number  of  Swedes  in,  306;  Swedes,  261. 

Boucher,  Francois  F. ,  405;  Francois  Firmin,  deposition  of.  436. 

Boudiette,   Abercrombie,   North  Dakota,  161, 

Boughter,  Mozer,  army  surgeon,  188,  229, 

Boulder  Outline  on  the  Upper  Missouri,  685;  plat,  685. 

Boundary  line  between  Sioux,  and  Chippewas,  506. 

Boundary  of  land  cession,   Sioux  treaty,  1851,  518. 

Bourget,  Bishop  Ignatius,  237. 

Bourassa,  Michael,  437. 

Bourrassa,  clerk  of  N.  W.  Co.,  406. 

Bourke,  John,  380,  386,  399,  411,  412,  413;  deposition  of,  380,  403. 
Bousier,  Isabella  229;  Jenny,  229;  Jerome,  229;  Justin,  229;  Mary,  229; 

Ranclire,  229;  Raphael,  229. 
Bowles,  Samuel,  338. 

Bowman,  Chas.  R.,  232;  Mrs.  J.  Fritjof,  265. 
Brackett's  Batallion,  243. 
Brainerd,  Minnesota,  242.  • 

Brandon  House,  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  post,  395,  396,  450,  451,  455. 
Brandrup,  Andrew,  88. 
Breck,  Samuel,  A.  A.  G.,  191. 

Breckenridge,  Minnesota,  87,  88,    89,  90,    92,  94,  171,  552,  561;  flour 
mill  at,  163. 

Breckenridge  County,  population  for  1860,  553. 
Breeland,  Geo,,  232. 

Brennan,  M.  H.,  240;  Mary  R.,  First  School  at  Fort  Totten,  237;  sketch 

of  Bishop  John  Shanley,  678. 
Brenner,  E.  W.,  post  trader  at  Ft.  Totten,  187,  226,  235;  portrait,  211, 
Brenner  and  Terry,  post  traders,  213. 
Brenner's  Crossing,  182. 
Brewery  at  Ft.  Totten,  187. 

Brigham,   Geographic  Influences  in  American  History,  532,   note  4. 

Brisbois,  Joseph,  402;  deposition  of,  401;  Michael,  392. 

Britton,   South  Dakota,  95. 

Broad  River,  Canada,  480. 

Brockville,  Canada,  429. 

Bronson,  Mrs.  D.  E.,  87,  footnote. 

Brora,  village  of  , Scotland,  418. 

Bross,  Wm.,  338. 

Brown,  Chas.  V.,  delegate  Constitutional  Convention,  1889,  137,  note  2; 
Geo.,  226;  G.  A.,  276;  John,  233;  J.  R.,  522,  note  1;  Olive,  226;  Peter, 
276;  V.  T.,  203. 
Browne,  Wm.,  230. 
Bruce,  C.  G,  deposition  of,  402. 
Brumbly,  Lieut,  417,  434. 
Buckhout,  Helen,  348. 
Buckingham ,  John ,  95. 
Bufifalo  at  Ft.  Totten,  187. 
Buffalo  bones,  87. 
Buffalo  hunt,  Canada,  103. 

Buffalo  hunting,  Pembina,  John  West's  experiences,  456-7. 

Buffaloes  killed  by  prairie  fire,  364;  seen  in  1864,  245;  seen  bv  Alex.  Henry, 

Jr.,  361,  363,  364. 
Buffalo  River,  506,  518. 

Buisson,  Anette,  231;  Antoine,  217,  note  5.  217,  231;  Tames  H,,  231;  Jane, 
217;  Joseph,  217,  note  5,  217;  Mrs.  Joseph,  217;  portrait,  217; 
Louise,  217;  Nancy,  236;  Rachael.  231. 

Burbank,  Mrs.  J.  Q.,  87,  footnote. 
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Burdick,  Geo.,  203;  Odin,  201,    note  2;  203,    204;  Oziah   W.,  203;  U. 

L.,  207. 
Burk,  John,  230. 
Burke,  Wm.,  233. 

Burleigh    County,     N'orth  Dakota,    number    of    Swedes    in,    1900,  306; 

Swedes,  262. 
Burr,  A.  G.,  sketch  of  Judge  Carothers,  673. 
Burrows,  United  States  Senate,  114. 
Burton,  C.  A.,  Grand  Forks  County,  114. 
Burydorf,  Chas,  233. 
Butter,  Morris,  230. 
Butterfield,  Capt.,  8th  Minn.  Vol.,  243. 

By  Laws  of  State  Historical  Society  of  North  Dakota.  14-15. 

Cadotte,  Augustin,  trader ^  355,  357. 

Cady,  Capt.,  8th  Minn.  Volunteers,  242. 

Caldwell,  James,  N.  W.  Co.  trader,  359. 

California,  number  of  Swedes  in,  1900,  250. 

Call,  Michael,  235. 

Callaghan,  Hotel,  Jamestown,  North  Dakota,  238. 
Calmar  Ian,  Swedish  immigrants  from,  308. 
Calmer,  Frank,  271. 
Calumet  River,  506. 

Cameron,  D.,  "letters  of  to  Red  River  settlers.  370.  371.  372:  Dueald.  391: 
Duncan,  N.  W.  Co.  Agent,  369,  373,  374,  375,  376,  377,  378,  379,  380, 
381,  383,  384,  386,  387,  388,  389,  390,  391,  392,  398,  402,  417,  421;  John 
•   355;  death  of  358;  J.  Dugald,  387. 

Camp,  E.  W.,  delegate  Constitutional  Convention.  1889.  150. 

Camp  Cook,  178. 

Campbell,  Duncan,  401;  George,  375  ,  376  ,  377  ,  378  ,  379  ,  380  ,  383  ,  384  ,  389, 
390,  391;  deposition  of,  418;  John  Duncan,  396  ,  400  ,  406;  Nancv,  231. 
Canadian  Pacific  Ry.,  583. 
Canandaigua,  New  York,  218. 
Cando,  naming  of,  321-3. 
Canfield,  Thos.  H.,  569;  Wm.  F.,  198,  199. 
Cannella,  J.  W.,  322. 
Cannibalism  among  Indians,  Canada,  474. 
Cape  Charles,  Hudson's  Straits,  488. 
Cape  Churchill,  Canada,  481. 
Cape  Digges,  444. 

Cape  Farewell,  Greenland,  442,  489. 

Caplet,  Alex.,  229;  Angeline,  229;  Baptiste,  229;  Caroline,  229;  Madeline, 

229;  Morris,  229;  Robert,  229. 
Cain,  Mary,  206,  note  2. 
Carey,  Corinne  E.,  676. 

Garland,  John  E.,  delegate  Constitutional  Convention.  1889.  125:  127.  128. 

141,  142. 
Carlander,  Magnus,  271. 

Carlson,  Anders,  278;  A.  M.,    257;   A.  P.  258;   August,   276;  Carl,  276; 

David,  275;  Jens,  277,  278;  John,  281,  282;  John  D.,  276. 
Carlton,  Rev.  B.  L.,  255,  269. 
Carnark,  Alfred,  letter  of,  269-70. 
Carriihan,  Col,  219. 

Carothers,  Frederick  Robert,  674;  Judge  R.  M. ,  sketch  of,  673;  portrait, 

673;  Ruth  Roberta,  674. 
Carter,  W.  L.,  87. 

Carver  Co.,  Minnesota,  Swedes  in,  248. 

Cass-Cheney  farm,  346. 

Cass,  Geo.  W.,  570;  Gov.,  Michigan,  506. 

Cass  Co.,  Swedes  in,  264-269;  Swedes  in,  1900  ,  306. 

Catawaba  Indians,  498. 
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Catholic  missionary,  salary  of,  104. 

Catholic  Mission  School,  Ft.  Totten,  199. 

Catholic  prayer  book  in  Sioux,  by  Father  Jerome,  240. 

Cavalier  County",  North  Dakota,  number  of  Swedes  in,  1900.  306. 

Cavanagh,  Frank,  195;  Thomas,  188;  Elese,  229;  Elizabeth  J.,  236;  Frank, 
236;  Mary  J.,  236;  Tbos,  229. 

CavalHn,  Rev.  J.  O.,  Swedish  Lutheran  missionary,  248,  250,  note  1,  251, 
255,  257,  259,  262,  263,  264,  267,  271,  275,  note  1,  279;  churches 
organized  by,  287-9;  portrait,  285,  288;  sketch  of,  285. 

Census  for  1870,  Ft.  Totten,  226. 

Census  for  1870,  Red  River  Valley,  556. 

Centreville,  Minnesota,  107. 

Chaboillez,  trader,  1797,  352. 

Chambers,  Gov.  John,  Iowa,  516. 

Chandler,  R.,  A.  A.  A.  G.,  185. 

Oharbenaugh,  Adelaide,   235;   Antoine,   235;  Elizabeth,  235;  Frances,  235; 

Joseph,  235 ;  Mary  L.,  235 ;  Mary   R.   235 ;  Patrick,  235 ;  Robert,  235 ; 

Victoria,  235. 
Charlebois,  Mother,  237. 
Chastteen,  Samuel,  233. 

Chatelain,  employe  of  Lord  Selkirk,  412,  434,  435. 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  219. 
Cheney,  Benj.  P.,  570. 

Cheese  factories  in  North  Dakota,  627-41,  654. 

Chesterfield  Inlet,  Canada,  485,  486. 

Cheyenne,  steamboat  on  Red  River,  561. 

Cheyenne  Indians,  350;  visit  of  Alex.  Henry,  Jr.,  to,  359. 

Chicago,  Illinois,  91 ;  center  for  Swedish  immigration,  247. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Ry.,  164,  586. 

Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  91. 

Childs,  E.  D.,  624;  creameries  in  North  Dakota,  639. 

Chiniers,  Mary  A.,  231. 

Chippewa  Indians,  505 ;  Turtle  Mt.  reservation,  201. 
Chippewa  legends,  708-24. 
Chippewa  River,  506. 

Chippewyan  Indians,  visit  of  John  West  to,  481. 
Chisago  Lake,  Minnesota,  Swedes  in,  248. 

Chittenden,  History  of  American  Fur  Trade  in  the  Far  West,  505,  -note  1, 

526,  542,  note,  3. 
Christian stad  Ian,  Swedish  immigrants  from,  308. 
Christliche  Volsblatt,  Mennonite  paper,  331. 
Christlicher  Bundesbote,  Mennonite  paper,  331, 
Churchill  (Ft),  Canada,  420. 
Churchill  Factory,  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  post,  468. 
Clapeu,  Mary  R.,  231. 
Clapin,  Mother,  237. 
Clare,  John,  232. 

Clark,  Gov.,  Missouri,  505;  Malcolm,  212;  Thos,  230;  Wm.,  233;  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  508. 
Clarkson,  Joseph,  221, 
Claude,  Father,  Ft.  Totten  teacher,  239. 
Clearwater,  Minnesota,  170. 
Cleveland,  Grover,  123. 
Climatology  of  Red  River  Valley,  535. 
Clinch,  Edward,  242. 

Cline,  Andrew,  228;  Angeline,  229;  Benjamin,  228;  Eliza,  228;  Ellen,  228; 
Frances,  229;  Francis,  229;  Isadore,  229;  John,  228,  229;  Joseph,  228. 
229;  Julia,  228;  Madeline,  228,  229;  Michael,  228;  Mtorris,  229;  Na- 
poleon, 228;  Virginia,  229;  Vrenick,  228;  Wm.,  229. 

Coal  Harbor,  Swedes  in,  275. 
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Cobb,  Rev.  L.  H.  90. 

Cochran,  Lieut.  Col.  M.  A.,  197. 

Cochrane,  John,  230. 

Cockenwaga,   Indian  Chief,  432. 

Cockrane,  Patrick^  413. 

Coffin,  C.  C,  338. 

Coleharbor,  Swedes  in,  275. 

Collins,  Dajiiel,  221 ;  W.  T.,  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota,  113. 
Colorado,  number  of  Swedes  in,  1900,  249. 
Colton,  E.  P.,  90. 

Communications  tO'  Constitutional  Convention,  1889,  130. 

Coues,  Elliot,  editor  of  Journal  of  Alex.  Henry,  Jr.,  350;  New  Light  on  the 
Early  History  of  the  Greater  Northwest,  350,  note  1;  Pike's  Expeditions 
to  Head  Waters  of  Missouri  River,  499,  note  3 ;  504,  note  3. 

Congressional  fight  over  division  of  Dakota  Territory,  114-123. 

Congressional  Land  Grant  for  Railways,  1857,  551. 

Connecticut,  number  of  Swedes  in,  1900,  249. 

Conrad,  Col.  J.  S.,  199;  Joseph  S.,  234;  Maj.  J.  S.,  194,  195,  196,  221. 
Constitution  of  North  Dakota,  sources  of,  134 ;  vote  on  adoption  of,  153. 
Constitution  of  State  Historical  Society  of  North  Dakota,  13-14. 
Constitutional  Convention,   1889,  list  of  delegates   to,  155;    North  Dakota 

Districts,  map  of,  154. 
Conyers,  John  S.,  Towner  Co.  commissioner,  321. 
Cooke,  Jay,  337,  343,  556. 
Cookstove,  first  one  in  Manitoba,  103. 

Cooley,  Judge,  Michigan,  address  at  Constitutional  Convention,  1889,  129. 
Cooney,  Gustaff,  233. 

Cooper,  Jo'hn,  deposition  of,  374;  Mrs.,  McCauleyville,  Minnesota,  158, 
note  3. 

Cooper  farm,  Barnes  Co.,  346. 

Coopersto'wn,  North  Dakota,  273, 

Copper  Mine  Riven  Canada,  468,  482. 

Corbett,  Rt.  Rev.  101. 

Corcoran,  Patrick,  4063  411. 

Uorn  Silk,  Mandan  legend  of,  688. 

Cost  of  producing  wheat  in  Red  River  Valley,  597. 

Cottonwood  River,  518. 

Coulter,  John  L.,  Industrial  History  of  Red  River  Valley,  529. 

Court,  Ignatius,  240. 

Courteney,  Michael  J.,  95. 

Coutanaha,  half  breed,  396. 

Coutourier,  Mederick,  230. 

Couture,  John,  203. 

Coventry,  Geo.,  350. 

Cramsie,  John,  213,  226;  Indian  Agent,  188;  John  W.,  236;Mrs.  John,  217; 

Mary  J.,  236. 
Crate,  David,  217;  Mrs.  O.,  217. 

Crawford,  John,  230;  T.  Hartley,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  515, 
note  3 ;  U.  S.  Indian  Commissioner,  Report  of  1841,  513, 

Crayon,  Martha,  235;  Thomas,  179,  182,  182,  note,  183,  note  1,  188,  226, 
235;  portrait,  214. 

Creameries  in  North  Dakota,  627-41. 

Creamery  problems,  652-4. 

Cree  Indians,  447.  -  , 

Creel,  Heber  M.,  235. 

Cretin,  Bishop  of  St.  Paul,  102;  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph,  101. 
Crbfton,  Maj.  E.  R.  A.,  194,  221. 
Crookston,  Minnesota,  560,  561. 

Crowley,  Daniel,  226;  Jane,  226;  Thomas,  226.  '  - 

Crow  Wing  River,  506. 
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Cumberland  House,  394. 
Cnrran,  DanieL  230. 

Curtiss,  Edith,  94;  John,  232;  Henry  W.,  236;  Kate  E.,  236;  Rev.  Edward 

D.,  87,  footnote,  93;  Ruth  E.,  236;  Winfred,  236, 
Custer,  GeneraL  342. 
Custom  House,  Pembina,  552. 
Dakota,  Early  experiences  in,  W.  E.  Seelye,  242. 
Dakota,  petition  for  division  of,  116-7. 
Dakota  Census  for  185€,  550. 
Dakota  Indians,  498. 

Dakota  Land  Sessions  to  1851,  Map,  525. 
Dakota  Nation,  division  of,  500. 
Dakota  products  for  1870,  556. 

Dakota  Territory,  division  of,  125;  fight  in  congress  over  division  of, 
114-123. 

Dakota  treaty,  1837,  terms  of,  510. 
Dakotas,  life  on  reservations,  1853-59,  523. 
Dale,  Henry,  Kankakee,  111.,  188. 

Dalrymiple,  Oliver,  570,  574,  575,  597,  608;  bonanza  farmer,  345-7. 

Dalton,  Thos,  230. 

Daly,  Timothv,  230. 

Dampier,  Wm.,  230. 

Dana,  Charles  A.,  338;  Dr.,  92. 

Daniels,  J.  W.,  agent  Sisseton  agency,  183. 

Dauphin  River,  Canada.  467. 

Davenport,  Cass  Co.,  168. 

Davis,  Gov.  C.  K.,  564 ;  H.  C,  Towner  Co.  commissioner,  321 ;  John  A., 
233;  John  S.,  234;  Kentie,  234;  United  States  Senator,  113,  114;  Wm., 
231;  W.  B.,  194,  195,  196,  234. 

Davis  Rankin  Co.,  Chicago,  633. 

Dawalt,  Chas.,  230. 

Dawson,  Geo.,  95;  Mary,  95. 

Dean,  Cora,  Early  Fur  Trading  in  Red  River  Valley,  350-368. 
Dearborn,  Maj.  vjen.,  209. 
Deitz,  Leonard,  232. 

Delaware,  number  of  Swedes  in,  1900,  249. 

Delegate  districts,  Constutitional  Convention,  1889,  153. 

D'Lonais,  Adelade,  227;  Alex.,  226  Clematis,  227;  Elamine,  227,  Francis, 

226;  Gregory,  226;  John,  226;  Joseph,  226,  227. 
Delorimier,  Indian  Department,  392. 
De  Meuron,  Lieut.  Col.  431. 

De  Meuron's  Regiment,  417 ;  431,  note  1 ;  services  abroad,  429,  430. 
Demphy,  Edward,  233. 

De  Noyer,  Chas.,  history  of  Ft.  Totten,  178;  David,  186,  note  2,  202,  note 

2,  203,  204,  219;  portrait,  219;  Stephen,  203,  205. 
D'Orsonnens,  Capt.,  426,  432,  433,  494. 

Deposition  of  Louis  Blondeau,  400 ;  Francois  Firmin  Boucher,  436 :  John 
Bourke,  380,  4Q3 ;  Joseph  Brisbois,  401;  Chas.  Gaspard  Bruce.  402: 
George  Campbell,  418;  John  Cooper,  374;  Hubert  Fave,  423;  Tames 
Flynn,  391;  Alexander  Eraser,  434;  Joseph  Kenny,  387;  Michael  Kil- 
bride, 379;  Baptiste  La  Pointe,  421;  Augustin  Lavigne,  397:  Michael 
M'Donnell,  373,  390;  Hestor  M'Eachern,  381;  Angus  M'Kay,  377;  Neil 
M'Kinnon,  379;  Donald  M'Kinnon,  389;  Alexander  M'Lean,  387;  Hec- 
tor M'Leod,  382;  John  M'Nabb,  431;  Patrick  M'Nolty.  386;  Louis 
NoHn,  398;  P.  C.  Pambrun,  394;  John  Charles  Sayer,  416;  George 
Sutherland,  384;  Robert  Sutherland,  375. 

Depositions  relating  to  certain  transactions  at  Selkirk  Settlement,  1815-17, 
369-437. 

Deschamps,  Francis.  400;  Francois,  437. 
Desford,  J.,  X  Y.  Co.  trader,  360. 
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Desjarlais,  Frank,  179,  note  1;  sketch^  of,  214;  portrait,  214. 

Desmarais,  half  breed,  104;  interpreter  to  Alex.  Henry,  Jr.,  352. 

De  Smet,  Life  and  Travels  Among  the  North  American  Indians,  526. 

Des  Moines  River,  506. 

Desonier,  interpreter,  392. 

Detroit,  Minnesota,  Boston  colony  at,  343. 

Devils  Lake  Mission,  census  of  1880,  231. 

Devils  Lake  News,  240, 

Devils  Lake  reservation,  crops  on,  183 ;  Indians  on,  183,  1-84,  201. 
De  Watteville  regiments,  431,  note  1. 

Dickey  Co.,  North  Dakota,  number  of  Swedes  in,  1900,  306. 
Dickinson,  Mrs.  Geo.,  206,  note  1. 

Dictionary  of  Sioux  language,  Rev.  S.  R.  Riggs,  237,  note  1. 
Dignen,  James  S.,  232. 
Dilts,  Jefiferson,  245. 
Dilworth,  Josech,  342. 
Dischner,  Jo'hn,  233. 

District  of  Columbia,  number  of  Swedes  in,  1900,  249. 

Djuberg,  A.  R,  258;  Emil,  305;  first  postmaster  at  Wasa,  259;  of  Sheldon, 

253,  256,  note  1. 
Dogs,  Indian,  448. 

Doheny,  Dennis  E.,  sketch  of,  220  ;  portrait,  219. 
Dohmneller,  Frank,  233. 
Doil,  Margaret,  220. 
Dolum,  Magnus,  162. 
Dominick,  Troyer,  188, 

Donnahue,  Ellen,  236;  Jeremiah,  236;  Mary  E„  236;  Wm.  H.,  236. 
Doty,  Gov.  Jas.  Duane,  Wisconsin,  515. 

Dow,  Folsom,  87,  91,  93,  158;  L.  F.,  creameries  in  North  Dakota,  634-5. 

Doyle,  John,  232. 

Drago,  Henry,  233. 

Drapau,  Philomene,  231. 

Drummond,  Sir  Gordon,  413. 

Drummond's  Island,  426,  432.  > 

Drum,  R.  C,  Adj.  Gen.,  192. 

Dubuque  Iowa,  102. 

Dufify,  Charles,  266;  Elizabeth,  266;  Henry,  226;  Joseph,  188,  226;  Julia, 

226;  Isabella,  228;  Josepb,  228;  Leon,  228. 
D'u  Luth,  498.  500. 
Duluth,  Minn.,  220: 
D'unn,  Peter.  386. 
Diwight,  175. 
Early,  John,  380. 

Early  Fur  Trading  in  Red  River  Valley,  Cora  Dean,  350-368. 

Early  Military  Experiences  in  Dakota,  W.  E.  Seelye,  242. 

Early  Norwegian  Em.igration  and  its  Causes,  310-320. 

Eastlund,  August  E.,  275. 

Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin,  173,  176. 

Ebner,  Claude,  231. 

Ecklund,  John,  276. 

Edd,  Chas.,  277. 

Eddy  Co.,  North  Dakota,  number  of  Swedes  in,  1900,  306. 

Eddystone,  Hudson  Bay  Co.  ship,  441,  443. 

Edgeley,  1st  Lieut.,  194. 

Edgerly,  Lieut.  W.  S.,  220. 

Edmunds,  Rev.  T.  Merrill,  94. 

Education,  Indians  at  Devils  Lake,  220. 

Edwards,  Gov.,  Illinois,  505. 

Edwards,  Sergt.  8th  Minn.  Vol.,  242. 

Egan,  James,  233. 
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Egede,  Danish  missionary,  489,  490. 
Egger,  John,  162. 
Eide,  Knud  Olson,  313. 
Eighth  Minn.  Volunteers.  242. 
Ekman,  Rev.  E.  J.,  256. 

Elim  congreg:ation  of  Swedes  in  Fargo,  268. 
Elizabeth,  Minnesota,  flour  mill  at,  163,  172. 
Elm,  Charles,  257 ;  Gust,  257. 
Elmgren,  Carl,  260. 

Eltsborg  Ian,  Swedish  immigrants  from,  308. 
Emerson,  Rev.  James  O.,  87,  footnote,  90,  94. 

Emigration  from  Sweden,  causes  for,  296-302 ;  prevention  of,  296-302. 

Emmanuel  Lutheran  Church,  Abercrombie,  164. 

Emmons  Co.,  North  Dakota,  number  of  Swedes  in,  1900,  306. 

Endicott,  Wm.,  C,  Secretary  of  War,  192. 

Enebek,  Norway,  174, 

English  River,  N.  W.  Co.  post,  358. 

Enns,  Rev.  Johann,  Mennonite  pastor,  325. 

Equemadoge,  Ojibway  woman,  711,  713,  715. 

Erickson,  Andrew,  252;  August,  278;  John,  271  ;J.  W.,  274,  275;  Nellie, 

175;  W.  G.,  274. 
Ericson,  Annie,  234. 
Ermatinger,  426. 
Ervin,  Henry  G.,  233. 

Esquimaux,  443,  479,  481,  482,  483,  484,  485. 
Evans,  Geo.,  338. 

Evarts,  Wm.  M.,  New  York,  137,  138. 

Ewing,  Rev.  Wm.,  94. 

Fagel,  James,  Popular  Grove,  203. 

Fahlstrom,  first  Swedish  settler  in  Minnesota,  248. 

Eahlgren,  A.,  276. 

Falley,  Mrs.  Fred,  91. 

Fancher,  F.  B.,  delegate  and  president  Constitutional  Convention,  127,  127, 
note  4,  149. 

Fargo,   North  Dakota,   163,   560;    Convention    for  separation    of  Dakota 

Territory,  120. 
Fargo  and  Southern  Ry.,  162,  168. 

Fargo  Church,  statistics  of  Swedish  immigrants,  307,  309. 
Fargo  Daily  News,  101,  footnote  1. 
Fargo  Swedes,  268. 

Faribault  Aleck,  217;    Mrs.  Alexander,  217;  portrait,  217;  Daniel,  217; 

Geo.  H.  195;  portrait,  214;  W.  R.,  217,  217,  notes  4  and  5. 
Fariebault,  Agnes,  236;  Alex.    L.,  236 ;    Euphraisne,    236;  Geo.  H.,  236. 
Parnsworth,  Irving,  95;  W.  A.,  statement  by,  94. 
Farrand,  Basis  of  American  History,  526. 
Farrell,  James,  231. 

Fauche,  G.  A.,  398;  Lieut.,  432,  433;  Lieut,  of  DeMeuron  Reg.,  425. 
Faust,  N.  D.,  257. 

Faust,  Aaron,  256;  Jacob,  256;  John,  256;  Otto,  256;  Peter,  256. 
Fay,  G.  H.,  delegate  Constitutional  Convention,  1889,  134. 
Faye,  Hubert,  422;  deposition  of,  423. 
Ferry,  United  States  Senate,  114. 
Fidler,  S.,  387. 

Fifth  Infantry,       S.  A.,  Ft.  Totten,  197,  223. 
Fingade,  Carl  W.,  232. 
Finn,  Anthony,  226. 

First  Congregational  Church  of  Wahpeton,  94. 

Fisher,  Frederica,  236;  Henry,  233;  John  T.,  236;  Joseph,  231. 

Fisk,  Capt.  Jas.,  245;  party  in  charge  of,  245. 

Fitzgerald,  Thomas,  203,  206. 
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Flandrau,  History  of  Minnesota  and  Tales  of  the  Frontier,  526. 
Flax  fibre  mills  in  Nortli  Dakota,  655. 
Fletcher,  Opt.,  189'. 

Flinn,  Mary,  227.  . 
Flood  legend  of  Chippewa  Indians,  475. 
Florida,  number  of  Swedes  in,  19G0,  249. 
Floyd  River,  508. 

Fluery,  teamster  at  Ft.  Totten,  187. 
Flury,  Louis,  226. 

Flynn,  James,  deposition  of,  391 ;  John,  203 ;  Mary,  203. 

Fonda,  Rev.  Jesse  L.,  87,  footnote,  88,  90. 

Fond  du  Lac,  N.  W.  Co.  post,  358. 

Folwell,  History  of  Minnesota,  504,  516,  note  5. 

Forbes,  Maj.  W.  H.,  Indian  Agent,  Devils  Lake,  183,  185,  237,  portrait,  211; 

Rev.  J.  H.,  sketch  of  Rev.  Jos.  Goiffon,  101. 
Forest  City,  Minnesota,  242. 

Ft.  Abercrombie,  87,  94,  97,  104,  106,  158,  169,  172,  178,  179,  212,  219,  243, 
339,  552;  early  life  at,  159;  how  the  reservation  lands  were  opened  to 
settlement,  161. 

Fort  Abercrombie  Scout,  first  newspaper  in  Abercrombie,  162. 

Ft.  Abraham  Lincoln,  159,  193,  194. 

Ft.  Adams,  Newport  Harbor,  210. 

Ft.  Alexander,  Canada,  413. 

Ft.  Benton,  Montana,  179,  212. 

Ft.  Buford,  178,  179,  195,  197,  212. 

Ft.  Charlotte,  351. 

Ft.  Churchill,  487 ;  Hudson's  Bay  Co.,  485 ;  visit  of  John  West  at,  481. 
Ft.  Cross,  169. 

Ft.  Cumberland,  Canada,  400,  401. 

Ft.  Daer,  Pembina.  455. 

Ft.  Dauphin,  N.  W.  Co.  post,  358. 

Ft.  des  Prairie,  N.  W.  Co.  post,  358,  394. 

Ft.  Douglas,  Canada,  396,  400,  403,  404,  406,  407,  408,  409,  412,  448,  449,  460, 

461,  469. 
Ft.  Garry,  Manitoba,  106. 
Ft.  Gibraltar,  Canada,  381,  382,  388,  389,  390. 
Ft.  Meade,  Montana,  196. 
Ft.  Peck,  179,  213. 
Ft.  Pembina,  340,  341. 
Ft.  Qui  Appelle,  Canada,  403,  405,  408. 
Ft.  Ransom,  169,  179. 
Ft.  Rice,  193,  214,  243,  245. 
Ft.  Ridgely,  Minnesota,  243. 
Ft.  Sisseton,  87,  169,  219. 

Ft.  Snelling,  Minnesota,  198,  217,  220,  242,  504,  549;  troops  from,  called 
out,  522. 

Ft.  Stevenson,  178,  180,  182,  213. 
Ft.  Sully,  South  Dakota,  218. 

Ft.  Totten,  169;  big  game,  buffalo,  187;  brewery  at,  187;  census  of  1870, 

.  188,  226;  in  1878,  illustration,  188;  census  of  1880,  194,  231 ;  cost  of 
buildings  at,  223;  cost  of  supplies  furnished  at,  224;  fuel  reservation, 
boundaries  of,  185;  gardens,  186 ;  history  of,  178;  Indian  Industrial 
School,  199;  military  forces  stationed  at,  222;  military  reservation, 
boundaries  of,  184 ;  new  buildings  of,  188 ;  illustration  of  buildings,  192 ; 
post  trader,  187;  reservation  boundary,  192;  illustration  208,  reserva- 
tion line  altered,  189;  first  school  at,  237;  stage  line,  196;  supplies, 
from  Missouri  and  Minnesota,   186;  telegraph  line,  196. 

Ft.  Vermillion,  N.  W.  Co.,  360. 

Ft.  Wadsworth,  218. 
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Ft.  William,  N.  W.  Co.  post,  360,  378,  379,  382,  389,  390,  391,  392,  396, 
397  ,  401,  402  ,  403  ,  406  ,  412  ,  418  ,  423  ,  425  ,  426  ,  431,  434  ,  435  ,  436  ,  476. 
Ft.  Yates,  198,  221. 
Fosberg,  Giistave,  272;  John  272. 
Fossberg,  J.,  261. 

Foster  County,  North  Dakota,  number  of  Swedes  in,  1900,  306. 
Fowler,  Richard,  232. 

Fox  River  Colony,  Norwegians,  Illinois,  316. 
Franklin,  John,  262. 

FrankHn,  Capt.  John,  Artie  Explorer,  468,  479,  481. 

Fraser,  Alexander,  395,  399;  deposition  of,  434;  Simon,  396,  433. 

Frederick,  Andrew,  233. 

Freiney,  Thos.,  230. 

Frish,  Andrew  Johnson,  258;  Erick,  258;  Nils,  258. 

Prog  Plain,  383,  385,  397,  399,  436,  437. 

Froen,  Norway,  173. 

Froyer,  Dominick,  226. 

Fuller,  Mayor  B.  W.,  Jamestown,  131. 

Fuller  and  Johnson,  machinery  dealers,  168. 

Fulton,  Helen  R.,  674. 

Fur  Trading  in  Red  River  Valley,  350,  540. 

Furs  and  skins,  list  of,  taken  by  Alex.  Henry,  Jr.,  356, 

Gaarden  Tveito,  Norway,  174. 

Galarneau,  carpenter  at  Ft.  Garry,  106. 

Galchutt,  village  of,  164;  history  of,  165. 

Galchutt,  Hans,  164,  sketch  of,  165. 

Galesburg,  Illinois,  Swedes  in,  247. 

Gallagher,  Rev.  E.  D.,  94. 

Galtier,  Rev.,  102. 

Game  of  Red  River  Valley,  360. 

Garretty,  1st  Lieut.  P.  D.,  194. 

Geiss,  Lewis,  233. 

General  Conference  of  Mennonites  of  North  America,  331. 

Genin,  Rev.  J.  B.,  Devils  Lake  Agency,  183,  184,  note  1. 

Gentlot,  Rev.,  101. 

Geology  of  Red  River  Valley,  532. 

Georgetown,  Minnesota,  102,  104,  339,  554,  555. 

Georgetown,  Texas,  Swedes  in,  251. 

Georgia,  number  of  Swedes  in,  1900,  249. 

Gerlaek,  Capt.,  198. 

Germans  in  Red  River  Colony,  448. 

Getteborg  Ian,  Swedish  immigrants  from,  308. 

Gibbs,  Mary,  227;  J.  L.,  653. 

Gifford,  Oscar  S.,  territorial  delegate,  118,  119,  120,  121,  122,  123. 
Gilbertson,  Timan,  168. 

Gilfillan,  Rev.  J.  A.,  legends  of  the  Ojibways,  708. 
Glenn,  Alice,  226 ;  John,  231 ;  Mary,  226. 

Goiffon,  Anthony,  101 ;  Rev.  Joseph,  sketch  of,  101 ;  portrait,  104. 
Goodhue  County,  Minnesota,  Swedes  in,  248. 
Goose  Creek,  506. 

Gorman,  Gov.  Willis  A.,  Minnesota,  Report  on  condition  of  Dakotas,  524. 

GotenboTg,  Sweden,  258. 

Gothland  Ian,  Swedish  immigrants  from,  308. 

Gotteborg  and  Bohuc  lans,  Swedish  immigrants  from,  308. 

Gouram,  Benj.  P.,  232. 

Governor's  Island,  New  York,  213. 

Grace,  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  L.,  102,  106,  107. 

Graff.  Chas.,  230. 

Graffenreid,  Lieiit.  de,  427,  433. 
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Graham,  Capt.  Duncan,  158,  201;  sketch  of,  216;  Hazahotewin,  217;  Mary 
Elizabeth,  217;  Nancy,  217;  Thos.  W.,  232. 

Grahams  Island,  196;  description,  201,  202;  ferry  boat,  204;  game,  201;  lime 
kilm,  204;  occupations,  203;  population,  202;  first  post  office,  205; 
school,  206;  school  attend'ance,  206;  settlement,  201;  sketches  of  set- 
tlers, 216;  timber,  201;  first  white  settler,  217. 

Grahamfs  Pointy  158. 

Grand  Forks,  113;  Swedes  in,  274. 

Grand  Forks  church,   statistics  of  Swedish  immigrants,   307,  309/ 
Grand  Forks  County,  number  of  Swedes  in,  1900,  306;  Swedes,  247. 
Grand  Forks  Herald,  quotation  from,  137. 
Grand  Fourcbes  Indians,  354. 

Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  Bismarck,  North  Dakota,  262. 
Grand  Portage,  351,  352,  356. 
Grandin  farm,  '625;  description  of,  575. 
Grandiin,  Ole,  276;  Peter,  276. 

Grant,  Charles,  417;  Cuthbert,  373,  376,  384,  383,  394,  395,  396,  397, 
399,  400,  401,  403,  404,  405,  407,  408,  437;  Peter,  N.  W.  Co.,  352. 

Grasshoppers,  destruction  of  crops  by,  171;  in  Minnesota  and  North  Da- 
kota, 163;  methods  of  fighting,  564;  Red  River  colony,  460. 

Grasshopper  Hill,  Stutsman  Co.,  182. 

Grasshopper  plague,   1808  ,   359;  1868,   215;  1881,  259. 

Graves  end,  441. 

Gray  nuns,  Ft.  Totten  Industrial  School,  200. 
Great  Northern  Ry.,  90,  656. 
Great  Salt  River,  104. 
Green,  Jobn,  230: 

Greene,  O.  C,  337;  O.  D.,  A.  A.  G.,  185. 

Greenewold,  Joseph,  232. 

Greenland,   Moravian  settlements  on,  489. 

Greenland  Whale,  442. 

Gretna,  Manitoba,  98. 

Griffin,  Jiames,  229. 

Griggs,  Alex.,  delegate  Constitutional  Convention  1889,  150;  Capt.  Alex., 
340. 

Griggs  County,  North  Dakota,  number  of  Swedes  in,  1900,  306;  Swedes 

272;  Swedish  immigrants,  statistics  of,  Wl ,  309. 
Grimes,  Mary,  220. 
Qroul,  Mary,  231. 
Gros  Blanc,  Mandan  chief,  359. 
GrO'Seilliers  ,541. 

Grubb,  Mennonite  Church  of  Germantown,  330,  note  1. 

Grunden,  Rev.  N.  O.,  Fargo,  255,  268.  • 

Gruver,  Grosse,  366. 

Guild,  E.  L.,  90,  91. 

Gulbrandsdalen,  Nbrwiay,  173. 

Gummer,  Morris,  280. 

Gunn,  Robert,  378. 

Gurgnelle,  Mary,  231. 

Gustafson,  Oscar,  276. 

Haack,  Elizabeth,  234. 

Hadin,  John,  261. 

Haecker,  T.  L.,  634. 

Hagberg,  Jobn,  277. 

Hagen,  Christine,  176;  H.  J.,  99;  Jens,  169: 
Hagman,  Andrew,  268. 
Hair  Hills,  357. 
Hakanson,  Olof,  260. 
Haldane,    Jobn,  406. 

Hale,  Elizabeth,  234;  Henry,  182,  note,  186,  note  4,  194,  194,  note  3,  195, 
222,  234;  Susan,  234;  United  States  Senator,  114;  Wm.  H.  234. 
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Half  breed  dances  at  Red  River  Colony,  458. 
Hall,  Rev.  M.  S.,  87,  footnote,  91. 
Halland  Ian,  Swedish  immigrants  from,  308. 
Halloran,  Mkhael,  233. 
Hiallsten,  Hallsten  O.,  260. 

Hailum,  B.  C,  162,  166;  J.  C,  162;  sketch  of,  165. 
Halsall,  James,  231. 
Halsten,  John  O.,  264. 
Halstenson,  Per,  260. 
Halverson,  John,  260. 

Hamilton,  Anette,  236;  Charles,  236;  Elizabeth,  236;  Geo.  T.,  231;  Wm. 
236. 

Hancock,  Maj.  Gen.,  General  Orders  55,  185. 
Haney,  Edward,  portrait, * 219. 
Hankinson,  North  Dakota,  90. 
H?nnafo,rd,  J.  M.,  337. 

Hanson,  H';rmaT:.  275;  Jens;  Peter,  275;  Swan,  275. 

Hardanger,  Norway,  170. 

Harbach,  Capt  A.  A.,  193. 

Hardanger,  Norway,  170. 

Hardangerdalen ,   Minnesota,  170. 

Hardman,  James,  232. 

Hardbn,  Henry  W.,  138. 

Harlin,  John,  231. 

Harris,  Harvey,  delegate  Constitutional  Convention,  1889,  143,  150. 
Harrison,   Pres.  Benj.,  proclamation  admitting  North  Dakota,  152. 
Harrison,  United  States  Senator,  116. 
Hart,  Edgar,  230. 

Harvey,  Lt.  Col.  J.,  Supt  T.  H.,  513. 

Harwood,  Swedes  in,  264. 

Hasselquist,  T.  N.,  288-9. 

Hatton  cream'ery,  625. 

Hayes,   Ohas.,  233. 

Hayward,  J.  W.,  90. 

Hazahotewin,  Sioux  Indian,  216. 

Hazelhurst,  trader,  166;  post  trader  at  Ft.  Abercrombie,  160;  Edward,  95; 

Irene,  95;  Mamie,  95. 
Headquarters  Hotel,  95. 
Hearne,  Samuel,  482. 
Heden,  Mdchael,  408,  413. 
Hedenstrom,  Rev.  P.  P.,  275. 
Hedin Strom,  Rev.  F.  F.,  279. 
Hege,  Daniel,  331. 
Helendale  stock  farm,  348  ,  349. 
Hellestvedt,  Rev.  Johannes,  165. 
Helium,  Julius,  161. 
Henderson,  Minnesota,  186. 
Hennepin,  498,  500. 
Hennessey,  James,  231. 

Henry,  Alexander,  Jr.,  542;  death  of,  360;  extracts  from  journals  of,  350, 

308;  sketch  of  his  operations,  350. 
Henry,  Climatology  of  United  Statts,  536. 
Henry,  Robert,  417. 
Henser,  Joseph,  232. 

Herby,  sketch  of  Swedish  settlement  in,  267. 

Herby  Church,  statistics  of  Swedish  immigrants,  307,  309. 

Herby  Swedes,  267. 

Herman,  Capt.,  196. 

Hermoe,  S.,  162. 

Hermounslie,  L.,  162. 
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Hernnhutt,  489. 
Hesse,  Charles,  399. 
Hibbing,  Minnesota,  105. 
Hicks,  Hakon,  270  ;  Ole.  270. 
Hildebrand,  Capt.,  sifip  Caritas,  490. 
Hill,  Griggs  &  Co.,  560,  584. 

Hill,  James  J.,  290,  584,  660;  on  introduction  of  livestock  into  Dakota,  623. 
History  of  Abercrombie  Township   by  Alma  Tweto,  158. 
History  of  Constitutional  Convention  of  1889,  R.  M.  Black,  111. 
History  of  Fort  Totten,  178. 
History  of  Mennonite  Church,  327-8. 

History  of  Protestant  Church  at  Head  of  Red  River  Valley,  87. 
History  of  Settlement  of  Swedes  in  North  Dakota,  by  Myrtle  Bemis,  247. 
Ho.adley,  Effie,  206,  note  2,  207. 

Hoadley,  H.  E.,  202,  206,  207;  Mrs.  H.  E.,  206;  Joseph,  202. 
Hoageland,  John  P.,  262 ;  portrait,^  265. 
Hoard,  W.  D.,  Wisconsin  creameries,  640. 
Hobart,  Swedes  in,  256. 

Hoel,  Erick,  159,  160,  165,  169;  sketch  of,  160;    Einar,    169;  Ingebright, 

baptism  of,  170. 
Hogeman,  Joseph,  233. 
Hoffman,  Peter,  235. 
Hofva,  Steele  Co.,  Swedes  in,  278. 

Hofva  Church,  statistics  of  Swedish  immigration,  307,  309. 
Hoglund,  Hans,  264. 
Hokanson,  Charles,  257. 

Holand,  History  of  Norwegian  Settlements,  310,  note  1. 
Holcombe,  Minnesota  as  a  Territory,  527. 
Holdane,  Tohn,  396. 

Hole-in-the-Day,  Chippewa  Chief,  242,  506,  709. 

Holmes,  Col,  Thomas,  211. 

Holmgren,  Hans,  277. 

Holmquist,  Charles,  281. 

Holtborg,  Hans,  276. 

Hooker,  Thomas,  95. 

Hoole,  Antonie,  395,  399. 

Horner,  Jacob,  233. 

Horsche,  The  Mennonites,  327,  note  1. 

Hotel  de  Ross,  91. 

Hovland,  Gjert  Gregovinssen,  315. 

How  the  First  White  Man  came  to  America,  725. 

Howard,  W.  A.,  342. 

Hoy  Hill,  Orkney  Islands,  441. 

Hoyt,  A.  W.,  delegate  to  Constitutional  Convention,  1889,  126,  note  6. 
Hubbard,  Levi,  208. 

Hudson's  Bay  Co.,  103,  214,  352,  356,  359,  371,  394,  400,  401,  402,  403,  408, 
411,  421,  429,  445,  450,  489,  496,  541,  542,  543,  545,  546,  547,  550, 
552,  555;  governor  of,  445. 

Hudson's  Bay  Co.  post,  Bas  la  Riviere,  475. 

Hudson's  Bay  Co.  posts,  488. 

Hudson,  Mary  Jane,  218. 

Hudson,  Wisconsin,  175. 

Hudson's  Strait,  442. 

Hughes,  James,  396,  406;  treaty  of  Traverse  des  Sioux  in  1851,  515,  note 

4,  527. 
Hugo,  Minnesota,  101. 
Hult,  Prof.  Gottfried,  275. 

Hunt,  Col.  L.  C,  188;  Lieut.  Col.  L.  C,  339;  T.  F.,  How  to  Choose  a 
Farm,  650,  note  2. 
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Hunter,  Claudia,  219;  Florence,  219  ;  John,  232;  John  C,  205;  sketch  of,  219; 

Katherine,  219;  Silvia,  219. 
Hunter's  Raid,  1864,  218. 

Hunting  in  Dakota,  215.  * 

Huntley,  Charles,  212. 

Hutchinson,  Alice,  234. 

Hutter,  Jacob,  founder  of  Bruderhoff,  329, 

Hutto,  Texas,  Swedes  in,  251. 

Hydlc  L.  L.,  quoted  as  to  supposed  conditions  in  America,  319. 

Byslien,  Bertha  T.,  174. 

Icanajika,  Indian  Chief,  237. 

Idaho,  number  of  Swedes  in,  1900,  249. 

Idaho  goldfields,   expedition  to,  212. 

Ihland,  Edward,  166. 

Illinois,  Norwegians  in,  1905,  310 ;  number  of  Swedes  in,  1900,  250. 

Illinois  Millers'  Association,  593. 

Indian  appropriation  bill  for  1850,  516. 

Indian  burial,  described,  451, 

Indian  school  at  Ft.  Totten,  237. 

Indian  Territory,  number  of  Swedes  in,  1900,  249. 

Indian  War,  1862,  554. 

Indiana,  number  of  Swedes  in,  1900,  249. 

Indians,  Devils  Lake,  education  of,  200. 

Indians,  Devils  Lake  Reservation,  201. 

Indians,  Turtle  Mt.  Reservation,  201. 

Industrial  History  of  the  Valley  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  529. 
Ingersoll,  McLean  Co.,  Swedes  in,  275. 
Ingersoll,  Ralnh,  208. 
Ink,  R.  N.,  92. 

Ins  Heimat,  Mennonite  paper,  331. 
International,  steamboat  on  Red  River,  555. 
Iowa  Indians,  498,  505. 

Iowa,  Norwegians  in,  1905,  310;  number  of  Swedes  in,   1900,  250. 

lowas,  deputation  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  508. 

Ireland,  Archbishop  John,  101,  307. 

Izard,  Maj.  Gen.,  209. 

Jackman,  J.  J.,  221. 

Jackson,  Rev.  A.,  288. 

Jackson,  Capt.  Henry,  194,  220. 

Jackson,  Henry,  post  commander,  Ft.  Totten,  193. 

Jackson,  Leroy  F. ,   Sioux  Land  Treaties,  498. 

Jacobson,  Thomas,  206. 

James'  Bay,  444. 

Jamestown,  North  Dakota,  237 ;  convention  for  separation  of  Dakota  Ter- 
ritory, 120. 
Janson,  Erick,  247. 

Jarvis,  Abercrombie,  North  Dakota,  161. 

Jay  Cooke  &  Co.,  failure  of,  569. 

Jemtland  Ian,  Swedish  immigrants  from,  308. 

Jenson,  Mrs.  Edward,  252,  sketch  of,  283,  283,  note  1. 

Jerome,  Father,  Bible  history  and  Catholic  prayer  book  published  by,  240; 

Ft.  Totten  priest,  240. 
Jesscnland,  Minnesota,  219,  220. 
Jewell,  M.  H.,  editor  Bismarck  Tribune,  142. 
Jogues,  498. 
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Johnson,  Alf.,  277,  278;  Anders,  280;  Andrew,  162,  280;  Andrew  P.,  275; 
August,  276  ;  Mrs.  August,  268;  Augustus,  233;  Brikt,  168;  Ohas.,  274, 
276;  Ft.  Totten  butcher,  186  note  3;  C.  R,  258;  C.  J.,  162;  Daniel,  264; 
Erick,  165,  275;  Frank  G.,  267;  Fred,  261;  John,  95,  262;  John  E.,  253, 
275;  sketch  of,  291;  J.  P.,  263,  421;  K.  L.,  159,  165;  sketch  of,  173; 
portrait,  168;  first  house,  1871,  172;  Lars,  272';  Lewis,  264;  Ludvig,  277; 
M.  N.,  147,  delegate  Consiitutional  convention,  1889,  127,  note  6,  143; 
Mrs.  August,  268;  Nellie  (Mrs.  C.  E.  Olson),  first  white  child  bom  in 
Abercrombie  township,  173;  Nils,  277;  Peter,  262;  P.  E.,  277;  P.  S., 
159,  161,  note  2,  165,  173;  Swan,  277. 

Johnson  vs.  Mclntosih,  Supreme  Court  decision,  503 , 

Joint  Commission  on  Division  of  Territorial  Property,  150. 

Jones,  Rev.,  488. 

Jonkoping  Ian,  Swedish  immigrants  from,  308. 
Jussaume,  Rene,  359. 
Kamanistiguaia,  N.  W.  Co.  post,  358. 
Kanikkeberg,  Martha  S.,  sketch  of,  170. 
Kansas,  number  of  Swedes  in,  1900,  249. 

Kappler,  Indian  Affairs,  Laws  and  Treaties,  527,  504,  note  2,  505,  note  2, 

506,  note  2. 
Kaufman,  E.  E.,  624. 

Kawtawabetay,  Chippewa  Chief,  392,  393. 
Keating,  Martin,  233. 

Keating,  'Narrative  of  an  Expedition,  491. 
Kehoe,  James,  233. 

Kelly,  Arthur,  227;  Fannie,  captive  among  the  Sioux,  245,  246;  Frances, 
227;  Horatio,  226;  Jenny,  227;  John,  232;  Rev.  Moses  J.,  194;  Robert, 
231. 

Kennedy,  John  E.,  195,  235;  Wm.  230. 

Kenny,  Joseph,  deposition  of,  387. 

Kentucky,  number  of  Swedes  in,   1900,  249. 

Keveney,  N.  W.'  prisoner,  422;  murder  of,  422. 

Kidder,  J.  P.,  territorial  delegate,  112. 

Kidder  County,  North  Dakota,  number  of  Swedes  in,  1900,  306. 

Kiefer,   Speaker  Federal  House  of  Representatives,  114. 

Kilbride,  Michael,  deposition  of,  379. 

Kilkenny,  Michael,  409. 

Kingston,  Canada,  425,  429. 

Kinsella,  James,  231. 

Kirkwood,  United  States  Senator,  113. 

Kittson,  Norman  W.,  99,  215. 

Kittz,   Conrad,  233. 

Klara,   Barnes  Co.,   Swedish  settlement  in,  260. 

Klara  Church,  statistics  of  Swedish  immigrants,  307,  309. 

Klara  and  Sheyenne  Swedish  congregations,  260,  261. 

Kline,  Francis,  226;  Virginia,  226. 

Knapp  Stout  Lumber  Co.,  169. 

Knight,  Francis,  Grand  Forks  Co.,  114. 

Knoxville,  Illinois,  Swedes  in,  247, 

Kohslepp,  Carl,  221. 

Kopparberg  Ian,  Swedish  immigrants  from,  308. 

Krehbiel,  History  of  General  Conference  of  Mennonites  of  North  America, 

329,  note  1. 
Krogan,  A.  A.,  169. 
Krogh,  Henry,  683. 

Kronoberg  Ian,  Swedish  immigrants  from,  308. 
Kruger,  Martin,  231. 
Kuppenburf,  Myron,  95. 
La  Bach,  Rev.  J.  M.,  94. 
Labelle,  Rose,  231,  237. 
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Labrador,  Moravian  mission  on,  444. 
Lacerpe,  399. 

Lac  la  Pluie,  N.  W.  Co.  post,  358. 

La  Croix,  Paul,  392. 

La  Fontaine,  Stazzy,  227. 

La  France,  Jean  Baptiste,  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  trader,  359. 

Lagasse,  trader,  352.  . 

Lamar,  Sera.phim,  396,  399. 

La  Moure,  Judson,  97,  98,  99. 

La  Moure  County,  North  Dakota,  number  of  Swedes  in,  1900,  306. 

Lancaster,  Wisconsin,  87,  89. 

Land  cession  by  Sioux  treaty  of  1851,  518. 

Land  Department  of  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Co.,  sketch  of  its  develop- 
ment, 337-348. 

Landblom,  Anna  Nina,  265;  August,  portrait,  290;  August  P.,  264,  265. 
Landstrom,  P.  P.,  260. 
Lang,  Chas.,  277. 

Langlois,  Michael,  353.  354,  356;  clerk  to  Alex.  Henry,  Jr.,  352. 

Lanserud,  Halvor  A.,  260. 

La  Pointe,  Baptiste,  deposition  of,  421. 

Lake  Agassiz,  532. 

Lake  Bellow,  Foster  Co.,  182. 

Lake  la  Pluie,  fort  at,  417. 

Lake  Pepin,  498. 

Lake  Traverse,  518,  533,  551. 

Lake  Winipic,  N.  W.  Co.  post,  358. 

Lake  Winnipeg,  446,  467,  475,  476,  477,  478. 

Larimore,  Dakota,  196. 

Lariviere,  Clara  M.,  236. 

Larocque,  Francois  Antonie,  visit  to  Mandans,  359. 
Larose,  Alfred,  235;  Mary,  235;  Octavus,  235. 

La  Rose,   Nancy,  219,  235;  Octave,   202,  204;  ferry  keeper,   196;  post- 
master at  Graham's  Island,  sketch  of,  217;  portrait,  219. 
Larson,  Chas.,  276;  Rev.  C.  A.,  276;  Even,  165;  John,  263,  290. 
Lauder,  W.  S.,  delegate  Constitutional  Convention,  1889,  143. 
Laughlin,  A.  H.,  633. 
Lavigne,  A.,  deposition  of,  397. 
Layer,  J.  B.,  217. 

Lea,  Indian  Commissioner,  Report  of  1851,  519;  Dakota  Treaty,  1851,  517. 
Ledon,  Rev.  Denis,  101. 

Lee,  C.  H.,  The  Long  Ago,  551,  note  2;  Isaac,  230;  K.  K.,  159,  165;  The 

Long  Ago,  543,  note  2. 
Leith,  James  396,  406;  N.  W.  Co.,  417. 
Lelstedt,  John,  266. 
Leogren,  A.  G.,  260. 
Leonard,  Andrew,  231, 
Leroy,  North  Dakota,  98. 
Lestanc,  Rev.,  106. 

Letter  of  Transmittal  to  Gov.  Burke,  11. 
Lewis,  John  Latt,  257;  T.  H.,  686,  note  2. 
Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition,  359,  499. 
Leyden,  North  Dakota,  98. 

Libby,  O.  G.,  Secretary  State  Historical  Society  of  North  Dakota,  685; 

Story  of  Corn  Silk,  688. 
Liedholm,   Alfred,  276. 

Lincoln  territory,  to  be  formed  from  northern  part  of  Dakota,  119. 
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Linden,  W.,  276. 

Linder,  Andrew,  277;  John,  277. 

Lindberg,  John,  280. 

Lindstedt,  Edward,  275. 

Lindstrom,  John,  261. 

Lin  dwell,   Peter,  277. 

Liquor,  use  by  Alexander  Henry,  Jr.,  in  Indian  trade,  367,  368. 

Lisbon,  North  Dakota,  92,  12L 

Listoe,  Soren,  89. 

Litchville  Swedes  257. 

Little  Big  Horn,  battle  of,  219. 

Little  Crow,  Sioux  Chief,  499;  village  of,  513. 

Little  Duck,  Bow  the  First  White  Man  Came  to  America,  725;  portrait, 
725. 

Little  Old  Sod  Shanty  on  the  Claim,  poem  in  Abercrombie  Herald,  177. 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  221. 

Little  Salt  River,  105. 

Little  Shell,  Indian  Chief,  Saulteurs,  368. 

Little  Sioux  River,  508. 

Livingston,  Donald,  370,  371. 

Lockwood,  James,  216,  note  1.  • 
Lodahl,  O.  A.,  161. 

Logan  County,  North  Dakota,  number  of  Swedes  in,  1900,  306. 

Lohnes,  Edward,  178,  note  2,  182,  note;  portrait  214;  Edward  H.,  sketch 

of,  213;  George,  213. 
Long,  Major  S.  L.,  491,  546,  548;  expedition  of,  1823,  546. 
Loomis,  Col.  John  S.,  342. 
Loras,  Rt.  Rev.,  102. 
Lord,  2nd.  Lieut.  Thomas,  188. 
Lorimer,  Capt.  de.,  428,  432,  434. 
Lostuen,  John  Pederson,  173. 
Louisiana,  number  of  Swedes  in,  1900,  249. 
Lounsberry,  Col.  C.  A.,  97,  99. 
Lower  Red  River,  N.  W.  Co'.  post,  358. 

Loynes,  Edward,  235;  Gertrude,  235;  Hazel  J.,  Mennonite  Settlements  in 

North  Dakota,  324;  James  A.,  235;  John  W.,  235;  Mary,  235. 
Lubeck,  Carl  August,  261. 
Luna,  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  brig,  441. 
Lunak,  John,  233. 

Lund,  C,  257;  Chas.,  277;  Rev.  E.,  275. 

Lundgren,    Wm.,  275. 

Lundquist,  Albert,  276;  John,  276. 

Lybeck,  Carl  August,  261. 

Lyons,  Rev.,  87;  Wm.  Jr.,  233. 

McAlvey,  Geo.,  232. 

M'cArthur,  Malcolm,  234;  post  commander  at  Ft.  Totten,  193,  194 

McBarry,  Wellington,  230. 

M'Beth,  Andrew,  378. 

McCauley,  David,  158. 

McCauleyville,  Minnesota,  88,  172. 

McConnell;  Wilson,  233. 

McCord,  Thomas,  J.  P.,  374,  382,  392,  408,  412. 
McCormick,  John  233. 

MicDbnald,  Archibald,  377,  378,  386,  387,  420. 

M'Donald,  (McDonald,.  Macdonaild)  ,  John,  N.  W.  Co.  partner,  427;  Mrs 
Mary,  181;  Mary,  226;  mail  carrier,  180;  Miles,  J.  P.,  380;  William, 
231,  418,  419;  Virginia,  226. 
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M'Dondl,  (Macdonell,  McDonell)  Alexander,  382,  383,  385,  386,  391,  394, 
395,  396,  397,  399,  403,  407,  408,  410,  436,  437,  473,  474;  Allan,  396, 
433;  Anthony,  409;  John,  392,  396,  406;  John,  Northwest  Co.,  352; 
trader,  364;  Michael,  deposition  of,  373,  390;  Miles,  J.  P.,  380,  381; 
Miles,  governor  of  Ossiniboia,  369,  370,  371,  372,  374,  376,  377,  383, 
384  ,  385;  go'vernor  Red  River  Colony,  494. 

M'Eachern,  Hector,  370,  371,  386 ;  deposition  of,  381. 

McFadden,  Wm.,  230. 

iVicGee,  The  Siouan  Indians,  498,  note  1,  527. 
M'-Gillis,  Hugh,  396,  406,  407,  433. 

McGillivray,  Duncan,  clerk  N.  W.  Co.,  360;  Simon,  413;  letter  of  to  Earl 

Bathurst,  413;  William,  412,  432,  434,  435. 
McGrath,  Rosa,  234. 

McHenry  County,  North  Dakota,  number  of  Swedes  in,   1900 ,  306. 

Mcintosh  County,  North  Dakota,  number  of  Swedes  in,  1900,  306. 

M'Kay,  /ingus,  421;  deposition  of,  377;  Daniel,  406,  409,  411;  Donald,  419; 

James,  384;  Lt.  Col.  Wm.,  392;  Thomas,  394,  395,  399. 
MicKean,  C.  A.,  87,  footnote. 
McKeever,  Chauncy,  A.  A.  G.,  198. 
McKenney,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Afifairs,.  507. 

M'Kenzie,  Alexander,  392,  396,  402,  417,  433,  542;  Chas.,  N.  W.  Co.  trader, 
359;  Daniel,  433;  Kenneth,  390,  406,  426,  428,  432,  433;  Roderick,  394. 
McKey,  James,  552. 

M'Kinnon,  Donald,  380,  385 ;  deposition  of„  389 ;  Neil,  375 ;  deposition  of,  379. 
Mackimmie,  William,  233. 
McKissick,  Chas.,  Mayville,  653. 

McLaughlin,  Charles  C,  235;  James,  235;  Indian  Agent,  195;  James  H., 
235;  portrait  1878,  214;  John,  396,  432,  433;  Dr.  John,  492,  John  G., 
235;  Mirs.  James,  217;  Mary  I.,  235;  Mary  L.,  235;  Rupert  S.,  235. 

M'Lean,  (McLean),  Alexander,  391;  deposition  of,  387;  Lauchlin,  384,  385; 
Nathaniel,  Indian  Agent,  Dakota  tribes  of  Minnesota,  521,  521,  note  2; 
report  of  1852,  Minnesota  treaty  of  1851,  522. 

McLean  County,  North  Dakota,  number  of  Swedes  in,  1900,  306;  Swedes, 
275. 

M'Lellan,  Archibald,  396,  422;  Archibald  Norman,  373,   396,  401,  406, 
411,  417;  Hector,  deposition  of,  382;  Norman,  N.  W.  Co.  partner,  370. 
McMillan,  United  States  Senator,  113. 
M'Murrie,  Thomas,  396,  406. 
M'Nabb,  John,  deposition  of,  431. 
M'Naughton,  Duncan,  404. 
M'Nolty,  Patrick,  deposition  of,  386. 
Macomb,  Brig.  Gen.,  209. 
M'Pherson,'  Catherine,  383. 
McVicar,  John,  371. 
Mager,  John  F.,  99.  ' 
Maher,  J.  W..  240. 
Mahoney,  Thos.,  95. 
Mail  carriers,  adventures  of,  180. 
Mail  route  through  Dakota,  179. 
Maine,  number  of  Swedes  in,  1900,  249. 
Malcolm,  McLean  Co.,  Swedes  in,  276. 
Male,  Charles,  90;  Mrs.  Chas.,  87. 
M'almohas  Ian,  Swedish  immigrants  from,  308. 
Mancill,  Geo.,  233. 

Mandan  Indians,  350,  453,  498;  visit  of  Alex.  Henry,  Jr.,  358;  'historic  visits 
to,  359. 

Manitoba,  steamboat  on  Red  River,  561. 

Mansfield,  Grace,  208 ;  Jared,  208. 

Manypenny,  Rev.  Louis,  Minnesota,  710,  719,  720. 
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Map  of  delegate  districts  in  North  Dakota,  Constitutional  Convention,  1889, 

111.  152 
Maple  River  Crossing,  182. 
Maple  Shyenne,  Swedes  in,  264. 

Maple  Shyenne  church,  statistics  of  Swedish  immigrants,  307,  309. 

Mapleton,  North  Dakota,  113. 

Marine,  Minnesota,  Swedes  in,  248. 

Marshall,  Chief  Justice  John,  502. 

Martin,  Edward,  230,  M.  P.^  337. 

Marty,  Abbot  239. 

Maryland,  number  of  Swedes  in,  1900,  249. 

Mason,  D'.  H.,  88;  Frank  N.,  233. 

Massachusetts,  number  of  Swedes  in,  1900,  249. 

Massacre  of  settlers  by  N.  W.  Co.,  404. 

Matheson,  John,  378,  379,  383,  421;  John,  Jr.,  384. 

Mathy,  Capt.  Edw.  G.,  195 ;  234. 

Matson,  Andrew,  258;  Matts,  260. 

Matthey,  Capt.,  Watteville  Reg.,  425,  433,  434. 

Mattson,  Benjamin,  267;  Rev.  J.  P.,  266;  Ola,  267. 

Maule,  Lieut.  Col.,  392. 

Mauseth,  Nels  0.,  sketch  of,  175. 

Mayville,  North  Dakota,  272,  273. 

Mead,  C.  W.,  General  Manager  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Co.,  337. 

Medawakanton,  Sioux  tribe,  500,  508;  lands  of,  518. 

Medawakanton  Dakotas,  visit  to  Washington,  D.  C,  510. 

Medicine  Bottle,  Sioux  Indian,  243. 

Medora,  North  Dakota,  244. 

Meiny,  John,  231. 

Melette,  Gov.  Arthur  C,  125,  129. 

Melrose,  Minnesota,,  560. 

Members  of  State  Constitutional  Convention,  personnel  of,  126. 
Memkie,  Ernest,  233. 

Mendota,  Minnesota,  101,  102,  107,  217,  499,  549;  treaty  at,  515. 

Menominee,  Wisconsin,  172. 

Menomonie  Indians,  505. 

Mennonite  Bibliography,  333. 

Mennonite  Church,  history  of,  327. 

Mennonite  churches  in  Cavalier  Co.,  325. 

Mennonites,  creed  of,  328;  Cavalier  Co.,  324;  emigration  to  America,  329; 
emigration  from  Europe,  causes  and  extent  of,  332 ;  home  mission 
work,  332;  houses  of,  325;  Manitoba,  324;  Ontario,  Canada,  330;  Set- 
tlement near  Washburn,  263.  , 

Mennonites  in  Russia,  324;  their  treatment,  328. 

Mennonite  Settlements  in  North  Dakota,  Hazel  J.  Loynes,  324. 

Mennonite  school,  founding  of,  331. 

Mercer  County,  North  Dakota,  number  of  Swedes  in,  1900,  306. 

Merrell,  Jas.  D.,  231. 

Merrill,  James  D.,  236. 

Mesani,  Lieut.,  434. 

M-estre,  Rev.,  Manitoba,  106. 

Meuron,  de,  regiment  of,  431,  note  1,  448. 

Meximieux,  France,  101. 

Michaelson,  Bertha,  288. 

Michels,  Arthur,  236;  Edward,  236;  Ellen,  236;  James,  203,,  204,  221,  236; 

mail  carrier,  205;  James,  Jr.,  236;  James,  Sr.,  sketch  of,  218;  Violet,  236. 
Michen,  Oj  ibway  half  breed,  720. 
Michigan,  number  of  Swedes  in,  1900,  250. 
Michils,  James,  187,  note  1;  portrait,  219. 
Middle  Church,  Minnesota,  105. 
Milk  River  Valley,  216. 
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Mille  Lacs,  N.  W.  Co.  post,  358. 
Miller,  C.  P.,  A.  Q.  M.,  226. 

Miller,  H.  F.,  delegate  Constitutional  Convention,  1889,  146,  149;  John,  346; 

Louis,  203. 
Minehan,  M.  F.,  206>  note  2., 
Miner,  Capt.,  198. 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  90,  92. 
Minnesota  Historical  Society  Collections,  527. 

Minnesota,  Norwegians  in.  1905,  310 ;  population  of  in  1860,  553 ;  products 
for  1.870i,  556 ;  railroad  and  warehouse  commission,  615 ;  steamboat  on 
Red  River,  561 ;  Swedes  in,  1900,  250 ;  Territorial  census  for  1850,  550. 

Misani,  De  M.  Regiment,  417. 

Mississippi,  Swedes  in,  1900,  249. 

Mississippi  Sioux,  annuities  for,  509. 

Missouri,  Swedes  in,,  190O,  250. 

Missouri  River,  453. 

Missouris,  deputation  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  508. 
Mitchell,  David,  392. 
Moe,  H.  L,  162. 

Moen,  Erick,  165;  Ole  I.,  162;  sketch  of,  175. 

Mohr,  Michael,  95. 

Moline,  Illinois,  Swedes  in,  247. 

Monacon  Indian  Confederacy,  498. 

Mondelet,  J.  M.,  J.  P.,  390,  391,  436,  437. 

Monfort,  John,  230.  ' 

Monroe,  Pres.,  message  to  Congress,  1825,  507. 

Montana,  number  of  Swedes  in,  1900,  249. 

Montgomery,  Dr.,  92. 

Montluel,  France,  102. 

Montreal,  Canada,  402,  403,  407,  408,  425. 

Mooney,  Siouan  Tribes  of  the  East,  498,  note  2,  521. 

Moorhead,  Minnesota.  159,  261 ;  Swedes  in,  270,  272. 

Moorhead  Church,  statistics  of  Swedish  immigrants,  307,  309.        '  . 

Moose  Factory,  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  post,  488. 

Moravian  settlements  on  Greenland,  489. 

Morden,  Manitoba,  98. 

Morgan,  Col.  Willoughby,,  508 ;  Peter,  206. 

Morneaux,  Charles,  104;  Paul,  104. 

Morrill,  E.  K.,  87,  footnote,  89,  95. 

Morris,  Edward  M.,  234;  Eliza  Jane,  234;  Geo.  W.,  234;  John,  234;  Launie 

H.,  234 ;  Margaret  C,  234 ;  Martha  M.,  234 ;  Thos.  P.,  194,  234. 
Morris,  Minnesota,  88. 

Morrow,  Celia,  234;  Minnie,  234;  Robert,  233. 

Morton  Co.,  North  Dakota,  number  of  Swedes  in,  1900,  306. 

•Mosher,  1st  Lieut.  Theodore,  199. 

Mos,s  edible,  "tripe  dc  roche,"  447. 

Motocatka,  Indian  Chief,  237. 

Mountain.  Grant,  95. 

Mouse  River,  Big  Bend.  183. 

Mouseth,  N.,  162.  — • 

Mulony,  Chas.,  230. 
Munter,  Z.,  280. 

Murphy,  James  R,  233 ;  John  F.,  233. 
Murray,  John.  380. 
iMuseum,  local  at  Abercrombie,  164. 
Muskeggouck,  Chippewa  tribe,  447. 
Myer,  Henry,  229. 
Myron,  H.  P.,  162. 
Naffziger,  Christian,  330. 
Nahathaway,  Chippewa  tribe,  447. 
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Nain,  Moravian  mission,  Labrador,  444. 
Naming  of  Cando,  Roy  Thompson,  321. 
Nash,  Patrick,  188 ;  W.  C,  162,  160,  note  2. 
Narrative  of  John  McNabb,  431. 

Narrative  of  O'ccurrences  in  the  Indian  Countries  of  North  America,  429;  re- 
ferred to,  369. 
National  Evangehcal  Society,  256. 
Neander,  Rev.  J.  P.,  255,  260,  275,  note  1,  277. 
Nebraska,  number  of  Swedes  in,  1900,  249. 
Neche,  North  Dakota.  98. 
Neill,  History  of  Minnesota,  516,  note  2,  527. 

Nelson,  Knute,  630;  M.  P.,  271;  Nels,  276;  O.  N.,  History  of  Scandinavians 

in  United  States,  310,  note  2;  Olof,  276;  Wm.,.  194;  W.  B.,  261. 
Nelson  County  North  Dakota,  number  of  Swedes  in,  1900,  306. 
Nepigon,  N.  W.  Co.  post,  358. 

Ness,  C.  T.,  161,  note  3 ;  sketch  of,  172 ;  Home  of  1878,  172. 
Netley  Creek,  Canada,  406,  477. 

Neutral  Ground,  Indian  lands,  509 ;  removal  of  Winnebagoes  to,  514. 
Nevada,  number  of  Swedes  in,  1900,,  249. 
Newhaaser,  Carl,  232. 

New  Hampshire,  number  of  Swedes  in,  1900,  249. 

New  Hernhutt,  Greenland,  Moravian  mission,  490. 

New  Jersey,  number  of  Swedes  in,  1900,  249. 

New  Mexico,  number  of  Swedes  in,  1900,  249.. 

New  Richardson,  Minnesota,  104. 

New  Rockford,  196. 

New  Sweden,  Iowa,  Swedes  in,  247. 

New  Ulm  massacre,  237. 

New  York,,  number  of  Swedes  in,  1900,  249. 

Nichols,  Clarence,  95. 

Nickerson,  James  D.,  235;  2nd  Lieut.  James  D.,  194,  195 
Nilson,  Andrew.  286 ;  Ola..  267. 
Nolin,  Louis,  deposition  by,  398. 

Nomland,  K.  J.,  delegate  Constitutional  Convention,  1889,  126,  note  6. 

Norbotter  Ian,  Swedish  immigrants  from,  308. 

Nordberg,  E.  U.,  Bishop  Hill,  Minnesota,  248. 

Nordquist,  R.,  275. 

Nordlund,  N.  J.,  275. 

No'relius,  E.,  247,  note  1. 

Norman.  Cass  county,  166. 

North  Carolina,  number  of  Swedes  in,  1900,  249. 

North  Dakota,  Norwegians  in,  1905,  310;  number  of  Swedes  in   1900,  249. 
Northern  Pacific  Ry.  Co.,   159,  556,  557,  560,  561,  566,   569,   570,  583,  656, 

658,  660;  history  of  its  land  department,  337;  lands  of,  588. 
Norr,  Swedish  settler  at  Litchville,  257. 

Nbrthrup,  Anson,  steamboat  owned  by,  552;  steamboat  on  Red  River,  553. 

Northwest  Co.  187,  350,  374,  375,  376,  377,  378,  379,  381,  382,  383,  384, 
385,  386,  387,  388,  389,  390,  391,  392,  393,  394,  396,  397,  398,  399,  400, 
401,  402,  403,  404,  406,  407,  408,  410,  413,  414,  416,  417,  418, 
421,  426  ,  427  ,  429  ,  431,  432  ,  434  ,  435  ,  436  ,  437  ,  495',  542,  543,  545; 
sends  men  tO'  Mbndans,  359;  fur  trade  competition,  365,  366,  367;  com- 
bination with  X.  Y.  Co.,  858. 

Northwestern  Chronicle,  678. 

Northwest  Fur  Co.,  see  Northwest  Co. 

Norway  House,  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  post,  446,-  459,  467;  visit  of  John  West 

to,  459. 
Norwegian  emigration,  310. 

Norwegians  and  Swedes  in  United  States,  comparative  numbers  in 
1900,  249. 

Norwegians  in  United  States  by  states  in  1905,  310;  first  arrivals,  311. 
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Nowlan,  Capt.,  197. 

Nowlin,  John,  230. 

Nyberg,  Alex,  258. 

Nyborg,  Axel,  259;  Fred,  258. 

Nymanson,  P.,  287. 

Nyquist,  Nils  M.,  271. 

Nyvall,  Rev.  J.  A.,  Mborhead,  Minnesota,  276. 

Oberholzer,  John,  H.,  editor  of  Mennonite  paper,  331. 

Obert,  Lawrence,  186. 

O'Connor,  Rev.  P.  J.,  107. 

Odd  Fellow's  lodge  Ft.  Totten,  221. 

O'Fallon's  Creek,  218. 

Ohio,  number  of  Swedes  in,  190O,  249. 

Ojibway  legend  of  coming  of  white  men  to  America,  720. 

Ojibway  legends,  708. 

Ojibways,  350. 

Oklahoma,  number  of  Swedes  in,  1900,  249. 

Old  Settlers'  Park  at  Walhalla,  97. 

Olga,  agent  for  Swedish  emigration,  278,  note  2. 

Oliver  county.  North  Dakota,  number  of  Swedes  in,  1900,  306. 

Olson,  Abraham,  228;  Anders,  267;  Andrew,  264;  Anna,  268,  285;  Mirs. 
Anna,  272,  Charles,  257;  Chris,.  165;  Daniel,  228;  Edward,  265; 
E.  A.,  258;  Eliza,  228;  Emanuel,  281;  Gilbert,  161,  sketch  of,  174; 
John,  165,  228,  277;  Lars,  261;  Lewis,  280;  L.  274;  Ludvig,  275: 
Mary,  228;  Mrs.  Anna,  272;  Nels,  277;  Mrs.  C.  E.,  first  white  child 
bom  in  Abercrdmbie  township,  173;  Mrs.  John,  266;  Mrs.  Johannes, 
277;  Mrs.  Otto,  275;  Nels,  277;  Nils,  264;  Ole,  276.  280;  Olof,  257; 
Rev.  Augustus  G.,  275;  Rosa,  228. 

Omahas,  deputation  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  508. 

Omann,  Rev.  Christ,  281. 

Oniegakuet  Shabine,  Ojibway,  402. 

O'Neil,  Patrick,  231. 

Ontario,  Canada,  Mennonites  in,  330. 

Ordway,  Gov.  N.  G.,  195,  290. 

Orebro  Ian,  Swedish  immigrants  from,  308. 

Oregon,  number  of  Swedes  in,  1900,  250.  . 

Orkney  Islands,  441,  490. 

O'Shea,  John,  230. 

Oshnell,  Chas.,  230. 

Oster,  Monsignor,  107. 

Ostergbtland  Ian,  Swedish  immigrants  from,  308. 

Ostland,  Rev.  Jonas,  262,  272,  282;  portrait,  265. 

Ostlund,  John,  262;  Peter,  262. 

Otis,  Col.  El  well  Stephen,  214. 

Ottawa  Indians,  505. 

Otter  Tail  Crossing,  Minnesota  243. 

Otter  Tail  Lake,  506. 

Otter  Tail  River,  88,  169. 

Ottoes,  deputation  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  508. 

Oulle,  Antione,  437. 

Owen,  Henry  C,  221. 

Owens,  Jay,  230. 

Page,  Jane,  231. 

Pahl,  John,  233. 

Painted  Woods,  Swedes  at,  263. 
Paler,  Henry,  186. 

Palm,  August,  272;  Svante,  Swedish  Vice  Consul,  252. 
Palmer,  Elizabeth  E.,  236;  Frank,  178,  note  2,  179,  182,  183,  188,  211, 
226,  236;  adventure  with  Sioux,  180,  181;  portrait  1878,  214;  1910,  211. 
Palm  Valley,  Texas,  Swedes  in,  251. 
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Pambrun,  P.  C,  deposition  of,  394. 

Pangman,  Bostonois,  370,  389;  Peter  Bostonois,  394,  398. 

Piarker,  P.  P.,  Towner  County  Commissioner,  321. 

Park  River  post,  jburnal  of  Alex.  Henry,  Jr.,  353. 

Parsons,  A.  S.,  delegate  Constitutional  Convention,  1889,  134,  142. 

Patrizi,  Cardinal,  678. 

Patten,  Lieut  G.  H.,  197. 

Patterson,  John,  229,  276;  Capt.  John,  188;  Capt.  J.  H.,  187. 

Paulson,  Andrew,  169;  Hans,  288;  Sarah,  288. 

Payet,  Antoine,  357. 

Paynesville,  Minnesota,  242,  243. 

Pearson,  Frank,  260. 

Pease,  A.  M.,  258. 

Peck,  Wm.  S.,  235. 

Pederson,  Maren,  174;  Mrs.  J.,  276. 

Peerson,  Kleng,  work  of,  313,  314,  315,  316,  319. 

Pehrson,  Ola,  285;  P.,  286;  Sven,  260. 

Pembina,  North  Dakota,  102,  106,  560;   emigrants  to,  460;  John  West's 

visit  to,  455,  46"2;  territoTy  of.  111;  trip  to,  448. 
Pembina  Co.,   Minnesota,   population  for  1860,  553. 
Pembina  Co.,  North  Dakota,  number  of  Swedes  in,  1900,  306. 
Pembina  Mountain,  98. 
Pembina  River,  98. 
Pembina  River  post,  356. 

Pembina  Settlement,  removal  to  Red  River  Colony,  467. 
Penner,  Peter,  first  Mennonite  in  Cavalier  Co. ,  326. 
Pennsylvania,  number  of  Swedes  in,  1900,  249. 
Perouse,  482;  destruction  of  Ft.  Churchill  by,  481. 
Persenius,  Rev.  J.  M.,  252,  274,  275. 
Person,  Per,  272. 

Peterson,  A.,  162;  Adolph,  261;  Anders  J.,  274;  Carl  T.,  262;  Emil,  275; 

Herman,  275;  Louis,  262,  263;  Nels,  261;  Rev.  A.  A.,  255. 
Petit,  Joathan,  89. 

Petterson,  J.,  Painted  Woods,  276;  Pehr  S.,  260. 
Pettigrew,  R.  F.,  territorial  delegate,  113,  115. 
Pew,  W.  E. ,  county  clerk,  Towner  Co.,  322. 
Pherson,  Nils.  265. 

Physiography  of  Red  River  Valley,  532. 

Pierce  Co.,  North  Dakota,  number  of  Swedes  in,  1900,  306.  , 
Pierson,  Charles  M.,  232. 

Pigeons,  flocks  of.  Red  River  colonv,  477,  478. 
Pigewis,  Chippewa  Chief,  447,  460",  469,  472,  478. 

Pike,  Lieut.  Zebulon  M.,  499,  504;  expedition  to  the  Headwaters  of  the 

Mississippi  River,  504,  527. 
Pillsbury,  Gov.,  Minnesota,  564. 
Pinkman,  James,  386. 

Pioneer,  steamboat  on. Red  River,  553,  555,  560. 

Pitcairn,  village  of,  164. 

Piatt,  1st  Lieut.  Thomas,  188. 

Plum  Coulee,  Manitoba,  98. 

Plunkett,  Thos.,  232. 

Poinsett,  Joel  R.,  Secretary  of  War,  510. 

Point  au  Foutre,  Canada,  407,  412. 

Polar  bears,  capture  of,  444, 

Polk  Co.,  Minnesota,  population  for  1860,  553. 

Pollock,  R.  M.,  delegate  Constitutional  Convention,  1889,  147,  126,  note  6. 
Pond,  The  Dakotas  in  Minnesota  in  1834,  527. 

Pond,  Samuel  W.,  Jr.,  Two  Volunteer  Missionaries  Among  the  Dakotas, 
512,  527. 

Pony  express  across  Dakota,  212;  Ft.  Abercrombie  to  Ft.  Benton,  179. 
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Poplar  Grove,  203. 

Portage  la  Prairie,  436,  451.  , 
Portage  1/a  Prairie  post,  352 ;  end  of,  359. 
Pottawatomie  Indians,  505;  United  States  treaty  with,  516. 
Potter,  Geo.  R,  338. 

Power,  Chas.  M.,  348,  note  1;  Geo.  C,  348,  note  1;  J.  A.,  348,  note  1; 
James  B.,  569,  586,  note  2;  creameries  in  North  Dakota,  639;  live- 
stock in  Dakota,  624;  sketch  of,  348;  Sketch  of  Early  History  of 
Northern  Pacific  Ry.  Land  Department,  337. 

Prairie  du  Chien,  Wisconsin,  499,  508;  attack  on,  1814,  216. 

Prairie  fire,  description  of,  358. 

Pratt,  Elias,  242. 

Precipitation  in.  Red  River  Valley,  537. 
Prescott,  Elie,  232. 

Prince  of  Wales,  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  ship,  441,  444,  459,  488. 
Pritchard,  397,  398,  437;  Hugh,   105;  John,  406,  409,  411;  Rev.  Sam- 
uel, 105. 

Proclamation  of  Gov.  Macdonnell  tO'  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  and  iN..W.  Co'. ,  369. 
Proctor,  Redfield,  Secretary  of  W;ar,  198. 
Propper,  M.  P.,  158. 

Protestant  Church  at  Head  of  Red  River  Valley,  History  of,  87, 
Provencher,  Rt.  Rev.,  103. 

Public  Institutions,  location  of,  Constituional  Convention,  1889,  145: 
memorials  on  location  of,    148;   protests  against   location,  148. 

Purcell,  W.  E.,  delegate  Constitutional  Convention,  1889,  127,  note  6. 
147,  150. 

Qualle,  J.  H.,  162. 

,Qui  Appelle,  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  post,  396,  450,  451,  452,  454. 
Radisson,  540.  541. 
Rae,  James,  291. 
Rainy  Lake,  495. 
Rainville,  Frank,  106. 

Ramsey,  Gov.  Alexander,  513,  516,  530,  546,  550;  commissioner  for  Da- 
kota treaty,  517;  completion  of  treaty  of  1851,  521;  U.  S.  Senator, 
Minnesota,  111. 

Ramsey  Co.,  North  Dakota,  number  of  Swedes  in,  1900,  306. 
Ransom  Co.,  North  Dakota,  Swedes,  277. 
Rapp,  Clara,  227;  John,  227;  Lillian,  227;  Nellie,  227. 
Ravoux,  Rev.  Augustine,  102,  107;  missionary  to  Sioux,  237. 
Raymbault,  498. 

Raymond,  J.  B.,  territorial  delegate,  Dakota,  116. 

Reader,  Frank.  233. 

Reagan,  Michael,  233. 

Red  Cedar  River,  506. 

Redfearn,  Geo.,  235. 

Red  Iron,  Sisseton  Chief,  522. 

Red  Lake,  Minnesota,  trading  station,  353. 

Red  Lake  Agency,  Minnesota,  216. 

Red  Lake  River,  104.  e 
Red  River,  N.  W.  Co.  post,  358. 
Red  River  carts,  552. 

Red  River  Colony,     441,    445,    448;    character  of  settlers,  546;  crops 

raised  in,  470. 
Red  River  Transportation  Co.,  561. 

Red  River  Valley,  164;  crops  in  1850,  550;  game  in,  360;  nationalities, 
582,  643;  Old  Settlers'  Association,  97,  99;  population  oi,  558,  582; 
population  in  1870,  556;  population  1880,  1890,  1900,  643;  visit  to,  in 
1871,  338. 

Reedy,  Agnes  B.,  236;  Thos.  J.,  236. 
Red  Willow  Lake,  182. 
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Red  Wing,  Minnesota,  499. 

Red  Wing,  Sioux  Chief,  499;  village  of,  509. 

Regan,  United  States  Senator,  Texas,  address  at  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, 1889,  130. 
Reiersen,  Andrew,  286. 
Reilly,  Ellen,  219. 
Reinhard,    Serg.,  424. 
Reinklow,  O.,  274. 

Religioser  Bolschafter,  First  A'lennonite  paper  in  United  States,  331. 
Rennebo,  No'rw&y,  169,  176. 

Reprint  from  Statement  Respecting  the  Earl  of  Selkirk's  Settlement,  etc., 
869-437. 

Reservation  life  of  Dakota  after  1853,  523. 
Rhode  Island,  number  of  Swedes  in,  1900,  249. 
Rich,  M.  T.,  87,  92,  158,  160;  Sarah,  91. 

Richardson,  C.  W.,  88;  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,  505,  note 

3;  Sec.  L.  B.,  125. 
Richland  County,  North  Dakota,  158;  first  board  of  commissioners,  158; 

growth  of  population   in,  162,    note  2;  Norwegian  churches  in,  165; 

number  of  Swedes  in,  1900,  306. 
Richland  Couny  Gazette,  123,  note  1. 
Richland  County  Loan  Association,  95. 
Richmond,  Minnesota,  242. 
Riel  Rebellion,  558. 

Riggs,  Rev.  Stephen  R.,  Dakota  Grammar,  498,  note  5,  500;  Dictionary 
of  Sioux  language,  237,  note  1;  Protestant  Missions  in  the  Northwest, 
527. 

Ringdahl,  Lars,  277* _ 

River  Falls,  Wisconsion,  94. 

Rivers,  Joseph,  230. 

Roberts,  History  of  Canada,  324,  note  1;  Jonathan,  233. 

Robertson,  Colin,  386,  387,  395,  398,  404. 

Robinson,  1st  Lieut.  W.  W.,  194. 

Robinett,  Chas.,  229;  1st  Lieut.  Charles,  188. 

Rock,  Mrs.  Mary,  203. 

Rochlave,  N.  W.  Co.  partner,  429. 

Rochow,  Philman,  231. 

Rock  Island,  Illinois,  Swedes  in,  247. 

Rogers,  Rev.  S.  B.,  87,  footnote. 

Rolette,  hiaff  breed  mail  carrier,  180;  Joseph,  105,  106. 
Rolette  Co.,  North  Dakota,  number  of  Swedes  in,  1900,  306. 
Roosevelt,  Theodore,  well  known  in  Sweden,  292. 
Root,  Wm.,  158. 

Rbrastad,  Rev.  Dwight  Church,  165. 
Roscoe,  M;argaret,  236. 

Rose,  Hon.  Roderick,  Territorial  Supreme  Court,  128;  Jas.,  90,  91; -John 
W.,  232. 

Ro'sser  Chief  Engineer  Northern  Pacific  Ry.  Co.,  342. 
Rotch,  Rev.  C.  L.,  94. 

Rowe,  Past  Grand  Master  I.  O.  O.  F.,  221. 
Rowers,  Girard,  203. 
Roy,  Vincent,  418. 

Royce,  Indian  Land  Cessions  in  United  States,  527. 
Royer,  John  B.,  95. 
Ruding,  Rev.,  280. 

Ruffee,  Charles  A.,  179,  212,  214,  216. 
Ruffner,  Albert,  230. 

Ruger,  Henry  H.,  234;  A.  A.  S.,  194  and  note  2;  Rosa,  234. 
Ruggles,  Geo.  D.,  A.  A.  G.,  190. 
Rum  River,  506. 
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Russell,  'Thos.,  232. 

Russia,  Mennonites  in,  their  treatment,  328. 
Rykken,  Kittil,  165. 

Rynning  Ole,  quotations  frotn  his  book  on  Norwep^ian  immigration,  310. 

317,  3^8;  leader  in  Norvvogr'an  immigration,  316. 
Sacs  and  Foxes,  505;  cession  of  land  to  Dakotas,  514;  deputation  at  Trai- 

rie  du  Chien,  508. 
Safe,  C.  P.,  268;  Walter  R,  268. 
St.  Boniface,  Canada,  102,  103,  104,  106,  107. 
St.  Cloud,  Minnesota,  102,  186,  242,  560. 
St.  Croix  River,  506. 
St.  Dizier,  Elm,  J.  P.,  389. 
St.  Germain,  Joseph,  392. 
St.  Henri,  Quebec,  217. 
St.  Jo'hns,  197. 

St.  John's  Academy,  Jamestown,  North  Dakota,  679. 

St.  John's  Lutheran  Church,  Abercrombie,  164;  history  of,  165. 

St.  Joseph,  Dakota,  215. 

St.  Joseph,  North  Dakota 102,  103,  106. 

St.  Joseph  hunting  parties,  215. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri,  499. 

St.  Louis  and  Iron  Mt.  Ry.,  348. 

St.  Louis  and  Pacific  Ry.,  348. 

St.  Michael's  Mission,  238. 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  87,  92,  101,  178,  561;  population  of,  516:  Swedes 
in,  248. 

St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Ry..  161,  168,  176,  282,  660;  forma- 
tion of,  584;  development  of,  585;  lands  of,  588: 

St.  Paul  and  Pacific  Ry.,  555,  556,  557,  560,  562,  566,  583,  584,  587, 
658. 

St.  Paul  and  Sault  St.  Marie  Ry.  656. 

St.  Peter,  Minnesota,  Treaty  at,  515. 

St.  Pierre,  Roger,  Dunseith,  725. 

St.  Vincent,  Minnesota,  552,  553,  note  5. 

Salt  Springs,  Canada,  455. 

Samtielson,  J.,  276. 

Sanborn,  J.  B.,  Congressional  Grant  of  Land  in  Aid  of  Railways,  551, 
note  5. 

Sandager,  Andrew,  delegate  Constitutional  Convention,  1889,  134,  150. 
Sandford,  John,  230. 

Sandgren,  C.  J.,  281,  282;  Rev.  J.  A.  Buxton,  252  ,  280,  note  1,  281,  282, 

S?ndman,  John,  258. 

Siandstrom,  A.  P.  B.,  260. 

Sandvig,   Erick,   101.  162. 

Sandy  Lake,   Minnesota,  499. 

Santee  Sioux,  501,  note  1. 

:5argent  County,   NoTth  Dakota,     number  of  Swedes  in,   1900,  306. 
Satterlund,  Charles  L.,  253;  sketch  of,  293;  John,  262,  276. 
Satre,  Ragnild,  Thoresdatler,  170. 
Sauk  Center,  Minnesota,  243. 
Saulteux  Indians,  447. 

Saunders,  United  States  Senator,  113,  114. 
Savey,  Rev.  101. 

Say,  member  of  Long's  Expedition,  491. 
Sayer,   John  Charles,   deposition  of,  416. 
Schaghticak,  New  York,  213. 
Schindler,  Anton,  232. 

Schmidt,   Albert,   99,    159,    160,   162;   sketch  of,  171. 
Schneider,  F.,  owner  of  Graham's  Point,  158,  note  2. 
Schbfield,  Maj.  Gen..  198. 
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Schookraft,  H.  R.,  547. 
Schothem,  Andrew,  231. 
Schroder,  Henry,  234. 

Scotch  Highlanders  at  Red  River  Colony,  458. 
Scotelworth,  Reuben,  230. 
Scotlander,  Lewis,  230. 

Scott,  Gen.,  211;  Lieut.  Hugh  L.,  195,  196,  234;  J.  W.,  delegate  Consti- 
tutional Convention,  1889,  150;  Col.  Walter  S.,  Ft.  Douglas,  Utah, 
348,  note  1. 

Scully,  John,  230;  Thos.,  233. 

Seal  River,  Canada,  485. 

Seastrand,   Edward,  260, 

Sebelius,  Andrew,  261;  portrait,  290. 

Second  Minnesota  Cavalry,  243. 

SecOy,  Geo.,  242. 

Seelye,  W.  E. ,  Early  Experiences  in  Dakota,  242. 

Selby,  J.  F.,  delegate  Constitutonal  Convention,  1889,  126,  note  6. 

Selkirk  Colony,  552. 

Selkirk,  Earl  of,  (Lord),  373,  379,  383,  387,  388,  389,  390,  392,  394, 
401,  403  ,  404  ,  406  ,  407  ,  408  ,  410  ,  413  ,  414  ,  416  ,  418  ,  421,  423, 
425,  427,  431,  432,  433,  434,  435,  436,  447,  449,  459, 
494,  544,  546,  548;  grant  of  land  to,  545. 

Selkirk  Settlement,  107,  557;  crops  in,  547;  depositions  relating  to  cer- 
tain transactions  at,  1815-1817,  369-437,;  life  in,  545. 

Semple,  Gov.  Robert,  394,  396,  397,  399,  401,  403,  404,  405,  406,  407 
408,  409,  436,  437. 

Session  Laws  providing  for  State  Historical  Society  of  North  Dakota,  15. 

Settlement,  Graham's  Island,  201. 

Seventeenth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  219,  221,  223. 

Seventh  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  196,  220,  222,  223;  at  Ft.  Totten,  194. 
Seventh  Iowa  Cavalry,  243. 
Seyde,  Charles  W.,  221. 
Shado,  Clement,  227. 
Shakopee,  Minnesota,  211. 

Shanley,  Bishop  John,  sketch  of,  678;  portrait,  678, 
Sharon  Land  Co,,  346. 
Shauer,  John,  234. 

Shaw,  C.  A.,  89;  Rev.  E.  S.,  94;  William,  376,  385. 

Shay,  Isaac,  221,  237. 

Sheldon,  Rev.  Stewart,  87,  footnote,  ^89. 

Shepler,  Frank,  232. 

Sherbino,  Antoine,  228;  Joseph,  228;  Mary,  227,  228;  Patrick,  228;  Rob- 
ert, 228;  Victoria,  22^ 
Sheridan,  Lieut.  Gen.,  192. 
Sheriff,  Geo,,  837. 

Sherman,  Gen.,  192;  John,  president  pro  tem  of  United  States  Senate,  118. 
Sheyenne  and  Klara  Swedish  congregations,  260,  261, 
Shoberg,  Peter,  258. 

Sheyenne  Church,  statistics  of  Swedish  immigrants,  307,  309. 

Sibley,  H.  H.,  522,  note  1. 

Sibley's  Crossing,  182,  214. 

Sickle,  2nd  Lieut.  Horatio  G.,  Jr.,  194. 

Siefert,  August,  233. 

Simonet,  Rev.  Manitoba,  106. 

Simons,  Menno,  founder  of  Mennonite  church,  327. 

Sims,  Peter,  345. 

Sinness,  Torger,  206,  note  2. 

Siouan  stock,  498. 

Sioux  claim,  boundaries  of,  499. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa,  246. 
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Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota,  115. 

Sioux  Indians,  10'2,  505;  at  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  post,  Pembina,  464-5;  at 
Ft.  Douglas,  461;  Devils  Lake  reservation,  201;  massacre  of  half 
breed  hunters  by,  470;  visit  at.  Pembina,  463;  war  with  Salteaux,  365. 

Sioux  Lands  in  Minnesota,  negotiation  for,  516. 

Sioux  Land  Treaties,  498. 

Sioux  Treaty,  1851,  518,  551. 

Sisseton  Dakotas,  501,  508;  treaty  of  1841,  515;  lands  of,  518. 

Sisseton  reservation,  90. 

Sitting  Bull,  181,  216. 

Sjoblom,  Rev.  P.,  278. 

Sjolinder,  Rev.  L.  E.,  275,  284. 

Skamfer,  L.,  162. 

Skane  Ian,  Swedish  immigrants  from,  308.  • 

Skaraborg  Ian,   Swedish  immigrants  from,  308. 

Skauge,  Erick,  169. 

Slagvig,  Knud,  315. 

Slater,  Lawrence,  226;  Mary,  226. 

Slaughter,  Swedes  in,  264. 

Sledge  dogs  in  Red  River  Colony,  448. 

Sleepy  Eye,  Minnesota,  220. 

Sletmoe,  P.  E.,  162. 

Slocum,  2nd  Lieut.  H.  J.,  194. 

Sloop  party,   Norwegian,   arrival  of,  312. 

Smaland  Ian,   Swedish  immigrants  from,  308. 

Smallpox  among  the  Indians  on  Red  River,  1781-2,  361. 

Smith,  Alexander,  F.,  232;  AHce,  227;  Allan,  384,  385;  Capt.  T.  D..  160. 
note  2;  Chas.,  234;  C.  R,  Sanger,  685;  D.  H.,  90,  91;  D.  M.,  92;  D. 
Wilmot,  87,  158,  160;  Frederick,  232;  Geo.,  234;  Henry,  230;  James, 
387;  Jo^hn,  230,  284,  383;  Joseph,  234;  Lester,  89;  Rev.  Fred  W.,  Min- 
nesota, 709;  Wm.  H.,  235;  History  of  Camada,  330,  note  2. 

Soderberg,  C.  J.,  281. 

Sodermanland  Ian,  Swedish  immigrants  from,  308. 
Soils  of  Red  River  Valley.  532,  534. 
Solomon,  Patrick,  232;  William,  392. 
Somerville,  John,  371. 
Sonlie,  Evan,  169. 

Sources  of  North  Dakota  Constitution,  134. 

Souris,   Swedish  settlements  in,  261. 

South  Carolina,  number  of  Swedes  in,  1900,  249. 

South  Dakota,  Norwegians  in,  1905,  310;  number  of  Swedes  in,  1900,  249. 
Spahr,  Charles  B.,  610. 

Spalding,  B.  F.,  delegate   Constitutional   Convention,    1889,    127,    note  6, 

150;  John  E.,  232. 
Spencer,  sheriff  of  Selkirk  Colony,  370,  376. 
bpiers,  John,  232. 
Spring,  Joseph,  234. 

Springer,  chairman  of  territorial  committee,  122-3. 
Spring  Grove,  Minnesota,  166. 
Spring  wheat  belt,  529. 
Sprole,  Robert,  232. 

Stach,  Matthew,  Moravian  missionary,  489. 

Stafne,  E.  A..  165;  sketch  of,  176;  home  of,  1871,  172. 

Stahl,  A.,  277. 

Standing  Rock  Agency,  North  Dakota,  number  of  Swedes  in,  1900,  3(16. 

Standing  Stone,  Indian  sacred  place,  452. 

Stanley,  Gen.,  218. 

Stansbury,  Charles,  202,  note  2. 

Stapleton,  Wm.,  230. 

Stargard,  Prussia,  171. 
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Stark  County  North  Dakota,  number  of  Swedes  in,  1900,  306. 
State  Constitutional  Convention  of  1889,  history  of,  111. 
Steel  River,  Canada,  214. 

Steele  County,  North  Dakota,  number  of  Swedes  in,  1900,  306;  Swedes, 
278. 

Stendahl,  Otto,  258. 
Stephens,  Maud,  206. 

Stevens,  M.  N.,  121;  R.  N.  delegate  Constitutional  Convention,  1889,  140, 

142,  147;  Thomas,  232. 
Stewart,  Mary  E.,  235. 
Sititsel,  Jas.  P.,  236. 
Stockbridge,  Dr.  Levi,  590. 

Stockholm,  City,  Swedish  immigrants  from,  308. 
Stockholm  Ian,   Swedish  immigrants  from,  308. 
Stockwell,  W.  L.,  sketch  of  F.  J.  Thompson,  683. 
Stokes,  Wm.  H.,  232. 

Stone,  Dacotah,  daughter  of  Judge  Stone,  158;  Francis,  230;  H.  W. ,  90; 

Judge,  158. 
Stone  Indians  (Assiniboine) ,  452. 
Story  of  Corn  Silk,  688. 

Sitout,  A.  B.,  A  Boulder  Qiuitline  on  the  Upper  Missouri,  685. 

Strand,  A.  G.,  28;  J.  O.,  161. 

Strandberg,  Mrs.  N.  J.,  272. 

Strawberry  Lake,  180,  181. 

Stretsel ,  Jiames ,  226. 

Strider,  Frank.  233. 

Stromness,  Scotland,  419,  420. 

Stromness  harbor,  Orkney  Islands,  441,  490. 

Strong,  Casper,  232. 

Stuart,  United  States  Senator,  Irrigation  Committee,  address  at  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  1889,  130. 
Stutsman,  Enos,  338. 

Stutsman  co'unty,  North  Dakota,  number  of  Swedes  in,  1900,  306. 

Substance  of  a  Journal,  John  West,  439. 

Sully,  Gen.  A.  H.,  243. 

Sully's  Hill,  Dakota,  192. 

Sund,  Charles,  258. 

Sundberg,  Lars,  272,  273. 

Sundblad,  Mrs.  August,  272. 

Sundin,  Siver,  275. 

Sutherland,  Adam,  383,  384;  Alexander,  383;  Catherine,  383;  George,  383. 

394,  409;  Peter,  89;  Robert,  deposition  of,  375;  Wdlliam,  384. 
Svedberg,  O.,  272,  280. 
Swamp  Indians,  Chippewa  tribe,  447.  • 
Swampy  Cree  Indians,  445. 
Swan,  Eugene,  232. 

Swanson,  John,  his  part  in  the  Swedish  settlement  in  Texas,  250;  sketch 

of,   250;   Swan,   275,   276;  S.  J.,  272. 
Swasey,  G.  T.,  91,  92. 

Sweden,  conditions  favoring  emigration  from,  252;  conditions  leading  to 
emigration,  292;  emigration  from,  causes  of,  296;  Its  People  and  Its 
Industry,  referred  to,  252,  note  2;  state  policy  for  prevention  of  emi- 
gration, 296. 

Swedes,  Alicetown,  Ransom  Co.,  277;  Barnes  Co.,  256;  Bottineau  Co., 
261;  Burleigh  Co.,  262;  Cass  Co.,  264;  Fargo,  268;  Grand  Forks,  274; 
Grand  Fbrks  Co.,  274;  Griggs  Co.,  272,  map,  272;  iHerby,  266;  Ho- 
bart,  256;  Hofva,  Steele  Co.,  278;  Klara,  260;  Litchville,  257;  Mc- 
Lean Co.,  275;  Malcolm,  McLean  Co.,  276;  Moorhead,  Minnesota, 
270;  North  Dakota,  history  of,  247;  Ransom'  Co.,  277;  Slaughter,  264; 
Souris,  Bottineau  Co.,  261;  Steele  Co.,  278,  Map,  278;  Traill  Co.,  280, 
map,  280;  United  States,  number  in  each  state,  1900,  249;  Valley  City, 
256;  Ward  county,  284;  Wasa,  Barnes  Co.,  258;  Weller,  276. 
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Swedes    and    Norwegians    in    United    States,    comparative    numbers  in 
190O,  249. 

Swedish  immigration  to  America,  cause  of,  252. 
Swedish  immigrants  by  lans,  308. 

Swedish  immigration  to  North  Dakota,  1860-i908,  309,  diagram  of,  1866-99, 

252;  diagram  of,  1860  to  1906,  255. 
Swedish  Mission  Society,  282. 
Swedish  Mission  Union,  sketch  of,  256. 
Swedish  settlement  in  Texas,  sketch  of,  250. 
Swedish  settlements  in  North  Dakota,  254. 
Swenson,_  Magnus,  258;  John,  284;  S.  J.,  275. 
Swiss  emigrants  at  Red  River  Colony,  459,.  460. 
Syndenfor,  Marie  Nielson,  173. 
Tache,  Rt.  Rev.,  106. 

Taflin,  Olaf,  Mandan,  255;  Rev.  O.,  262. 
Tahkahokuti,  battle  of,  244. 

Taliaferro,  Maj.  Lawrence,  Indian  Agent,  St.  Peters,  510. 
Taney,  Chief  Justice,  503. 
Tang,  Chas.,  277. 

Tanner,  John,  Indian  captive,  491;  Rev.  John,  Frankfort,  Ky. ,  497. 
Tarbox,  Edwin,  232. 
Tate,  435. 

Taylor,  Bayard,  338;  Samuel,  90,  91. 
Tennessee,  number  of  Swedes  in,  1900,  249. 
Term>s  of  Dakota  Treaty,  1837,  510. 

Territorial  Property,  joint  commission  for  division  of,  150. 
Terry,  Gen.  A.  H.,  178,  181,  185,  187,  190,  191,  193,  213. 
Teton  Sioux,  divisions  of,  501. 

Texas,  197;  number  of  Swedes  in,  1900  ,  249;   sketch  of   Swedish  settle- 
ment in,  250. 

Textor,    Official  Relations  between  United    States    and    Sioux  Nation, 
499,  note  2. 

Thayer,  Prof.  Jos.  B.,  author  of  a  reputed  Dakota  constitution,  138. 

The  Pioneer,  St.  Pauls  first  newspaper,  516. 

Thimmens,  Capt,  220. 

Third  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  223. 

Third  Minnesota  Battery,  243. 

Thirty-first  Infantry,   U.  S.  A.,   213,  222. 

Thom,  Dr.,  106;  Piatt,  229. 

Thomas,  Ellen,  227;  Frank  H.,  232;  Harry,  227;  Capt.  Henry,  188,  229; 

Louise,  227  Mary;  227. 
Thompson,  David,  visit  to  the  Mandans,  359;  Hugh  C,  232;  Jack  Dacotah, 

684;  Jaredine  Mason,  684;  Nils,  165;  Roy,  The  Naming  of  Cando, 

321;  F.  J.,  sketch  of,  683. 
Thor,  Amon,  264. 
Thorn,  Bertie,  227;  Susan,  227. 
Thorson,  P.  P.,  268. 
Three  Rivers,  Canada,  103. 
Thyberg,  A.  P.,  276. 
Tiyowashte,  Indian  chief,  237. 
Tofte,  J.  A.,  274. 
Tolleen,  Frank  P.,  Kulm,  255. 
Tongue  River  Crossing,  stage  station,  212. 
Toombs  Co.,  Minnesota,  population  of,  1860,  553. 
Torvend,  C.  S.,  discussion  of  Norwegian  emigration,  310. 
Totten,  Maj.  Gen.  Jos.  G.,  178,  208;  sketch  of,  208;  Peter  G.,  208;  Susan 

Miaria,  208. 

Towner  Co.,  North  Dakota,  number  of  Swedes  in,  1900,  306;  story  of  lo- 
cation of  county  seat,  321. 
Traction  engine,  594. 
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Traill  Co.,  North  Dakota,  number  oi  Swedes  in,  1900,  306;  Swedes,  280; 

Swedish  immigrants,  statistics  oi,  301 ,  309. 
Transactions  relative  to  a  seizure  of  provisions  by  Gov,  Macdonnell,  369. 
Treaty  of  1818,  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  548. 
Treaty  provisions  of  1851,  Dakota  tribes,  520. 
Treaty  with  Dakotas,  1841,  515,  and  note  3. 
Tripe  de  roche,  edible  moss,  447. 
Tripp,  Chief  Justice  Bartlett,  125. 
Tri-State  Grain  Growers'  Association,  649. 
Trondjem,  Norway,  169,  176. 
Tufvason,  Nils.  284. 

Turner,  Erza,  delegate  Constitutional  Convention,  1889,  142;  James,  231. 

Turpie,  United  Staites  Senator,  120. 

Turpin,  Swere,  235. 

Turtle  mosaic  in  North  Dakota,  685. 

Turtle  Mountains,  196. 

Turtle  Mt.  Agency,  197. 

Turtle  Mt.  reservation,  Indians  on,  200,  201. 
TWamley,  Jas.,  98,  99. 
Twedt,  C,  164. 

Twentieth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  222,  223. 
Twenty-second  Infantry,  197,  214,  222. 

Tweto,  Alma,  history  of  Abercrombie  township,'  158;  A.  K. ,  161,  164,  169; 

sketch  of,  174. 
Twine  binder  invented,  594. 
Twyford,  contractor,  204. 

Udden,   Prof.  J.  A.,  305;    Rev.    Svante,    experiences    in  North  Dakota, 
1888-1892,  303. 

Underwood  church,  statistics  of  Swedish  immigrants,  307,  309. 
United  States  vs.  Rogers,  S'upreme  court  decision,  503. 
United  States  Weather  Bureau,  89. 
Ulvisaker,  Rev.,  St.  John  Lutheran  church,  165. 

Upham,  Upper  Beaches  and  Deltas  of  the  Glacial  Lake  Agassiz,  533,  note  1. 

Upper  Red  River,  N.  W.  Co.,  post,  358. 

Upsala  Ian,  Swedish  immigrants  from,  308. 

Utah,  number  of  Swedes  in,  1900,  249. 

Valley  City  Swedes,  256. 

Vaniada,  John,  203. 
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